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ART.  I.— THE  RELATTVK  TRRRrTORIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NORTH 
AND  THE  SOUTH. 

[Oar  readers  will  find  below  another  article  from  the  pen  of  "  Python," 
whose  contributions  on  kindred  subjects,  in  the  February  and  March  num- 
bers of  the  ReVikw  for  1857,  excited  so  much  attention  in  all  paHs  of  the  coun- 
try. North  as  well  As  South,  for  their  clear  analysis,  their  philosophical  treat- 
ment, and  masterly  ability.  The  present  article  will  be  found  to  be  fully  up 
to,  OT  eren  beyond  th«  mark  of  those  essays  ;  and  while  we  do  not  commit  our- 
idelves  to  all  of  tlie  writer*s  views,  we  oannoc  too  strongly  command  them  to  the 
attention  more  especially  of  tho  citizens  of  the  stareholding  States.  The 
STibjeet,  in  some  of  its  bearings,  has  been  recently  treated  by  other  writers,  but 
entirely  from  a  different  stand-point,  and  we  do  them  no  injustice  when  we  say 
from  a  much  Igwer  stand-point,  in  our  opinion.  The  present  article  is  states- 
manlike, not  partizan  in  ite  character,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  future  as 
to  the  present.  "VVe  venture  but  little  in  predicting  that  hereafter  it  will  be 
regarded  as  the  most  historically  accurate  and  philosophical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  yet  been  presented.  The  writer  has  heretofore,  from  time  to 
time,  as  early  as  1856,  and  in  different  modes,  given  to  the  public  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  present  essay  ;  but  this  is  the  initial  number,  which  will  be 
followed  up  hereafter  in  this  Review,  giving  a  complete  and  finished  view  of 
the  entire  subject — En.] 

Sir  :  In  the  epistolary  essays  I  addressed  you  through  the 
February  and  March  numbers  of  De  Bow's  Review,  for  the  year 
1857,  I  endeavored  somewhat  from  a  stand-point  high  above  tha 
head  of  the  mere  partizan,  in  the  light  of  political  philoso- 
phy, observant  of  truth  and  disdainful  of  subterfuge,  to  view 
first,  the  political,  and  next,  the  moral  and  social  relations 
existing  between  the  non-slaveholding  and  the  slaveholding 
States  of  the  confederacy  ;  to  expose  the  dangers  arising  from 
those  relations  that  threaten  the  stability  of  the  slaveholding 
States  in  ihe  Union  ;  and  to  trace  the  ultimate  decline  and 
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fall,  first  of  Southern  institutions,  and  next  of  Southern 
society,  if  not  of  all  society,  to  the  predominating  iconoclas- 
tic and  agrarian  influences  of  the  non-slaveholding  power, 
after  that  power  shall  have  destroyed  all  conservative  influ- 
ences, and  established  the  simple  majority  principle  as  the 
rule  of  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  limitations  upon 
that  principle  in  the  Constitution, 

From  the  same  position,  in  the  same  connection,  and  with 
the  same  object  and  design,  I  again  addres*  you.  The  shift- 
ing scenes  of  the  dread  drama  of  revolution,  so  long  stealth- 
ily progressing  in  the  land,  are  passing  rapidly  before  us,  and 
its  clamoring  events  leave  me  no  more  to  repose  and  silence. 
Two  years  have  scarcely  passed  since  my  last  utterances,  and 
already  they  resound  around  us  as  realized  and  fearful  proph- 
ecies. Already  the  Black  Republican  banner  has  gathered 
beneath  its  folds  the  agrarian  legions  of  the  North ;  already 
the  lines  of  the  Democracy  are  broken,  disjointed  and  dis- 
tracted ;  already  the  heel  of  Seward  is  uplifted  with  the 
might  of  Ceesar,  to  crush  the  enfeebled  and  prostrate  South. 
Once  more  .1  appeal  to  Southern  statesmen  to  forego  their 
miserable  schemes  of  personal  selfishness  and  petty  ambition, 
pursued  too  sedulously  and  absorbingly,  if  not  criminally,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  rights  and  interests  of 
their  countrymen.  Again  I  invoke  patriotism  to  lend  all  its* 
aids,  energies  and  powers  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  South  in 
the  Union,  as  the  only  possible  mode  of  securing  the  Union 
in  safety  without  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution ;  of 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  the  principle  of  confederation  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  consolidation;  of  repressing 
Empire,  with  the  States  as  provinces  and  the  territories  as 
pro-consular  governments  !  nay  more  !  as  the  only  mode  op 
•  preserving  society  itself  on  the  basis  of  the  altar,  home, 

AND  the  FA.MILY  CIRCLE,  THE  BlBLE  AND  CHRISTIANITY;  OF  GUARD- 
ING against  our  PROGRESSION  TOWARDS  CONCUBINAGE,  AND  ALL 
THOSE  OTHER  EVILS  THAT  AFFLICTED  THE  SOCIAL  WORLD,.  AND 
WRECKED  THE  MORAL  WORLD  THROUGH  THE  RoMAN  WORLD,  RE- 
QUIRING  THE  REDEEMING   AND   RESTORING    ADVENT  OF  A  GOD  I  ! 

Lest  you  may  have  forgotten  tlie  earlier  positions  of  the 
argument,  I  would  have  you  recur  to  the  epistles  mentioned, 
for  when  I  shall  have  finished  these  papers,  1  trust  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  conclusions  are  not  only  germaih  to,  consistent 
with,  and  logically  deduced  from  my  premises,  but  that  both 
stand  together  as  the  true  embodiment  of  the  times. 

The  matured  mind,  accustomed  to  philosophical  reflection, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  geographical  and  territorial 
question  involves  every  other  existing  between  the  North  and 
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the  South  ;  that  geographical  and  territorial  relations  involve 
political  relations,  as  the  latter  involve  moral  and  social  rela- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  has  contributed,  or 
contributes  to  the  territorial  ascendancy  of  the  North,  has 
contributed  and  contributes  to  its  political,  moral,  and  social 
ascendancy.  If  the  North  be  established  territorially  ascendant 
over  the  South,  the  South  must  prepare  for  political,  moral, 
and  social  absorption  by  the  North  in  the  Union;  and  if  the 
political,  moral,  atid  social  relations  of  the  North  are  antago- 
nistic to  those  of  the  South,  as  in  fact  they  are,  the  political, 
moral,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  of  the  South 
must  .be  subverted,  destroyed,  erased,  and  substituted  by 
those  of  the  North,  and  such  others  as  the  North  may  deter- 
mine to  substitute.  Nor  will  it  fail  to  be  seen  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  that  the  institution  of  negro  slavery 
organized  on  the  patriarchal  principle^  constitutes  the  lead- 
ing political,  moral,  and  social  element,  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  which  distinctively  characterizes  the  two  sections,  and 
moulds  the  separate  features  of  the  one  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  other :  and  that  upon  the  existence  or  ex- 
tinguishment of  negro  slavery  as  a  patriarchal  institution^ 
equally  depends  first,  upon  its  existence,  the  integrity  of  the 
South,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution^  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  conservation  of  society  ;  and 
next,  upon  its  extinguishment,  the  supremacy  of  the  North, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  the  establishmeM  of  Empire, 
and  the  destruction  of  society, 

politico-historical  view  of  the  subject. 

Whatever  was  and  is  public  territory,  or  common  prop- 
erty^^  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  derived  and 
derives  ite  origin  from  six  sources  mainly,  to  wit :  first,  from 
the  cessions  made  to  the  general  government  by  such  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  that  held  territory  to  cede,  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
present  government ;  second,  from  the  Louisiana  "  purchase" 
made  by  President  Jefferson ;  third,  from  the  Florida  pur- 
chase" made  by  President  Monroe;  fourth,  from  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas"  made  by  President  Tyler  ;  fifth,  from  the 

Mexican  acquisitions"  made  by  President  Polk  ;  and  sixth, 
from  the  *•  Mesilla  valley"  or  Arizona  purchase"  made  by 
President  Pierce. 

The-  public  acts  by  which  the  public  domain  thus  ceded, 
purchased,  or  acquired,  has  been  chiefly  controlled  in  respect 
to  population,  and  has  come  to  be  invested  either  finally  as 
States,  or  as  territory  to  be  formed  into  States,  with  a  cleanly 
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defined  slaveholding  or  non-slavehoiding  character  in  resp^t 
to  domestic  institutions,  may  be  found  ^r5^,  in  the  /'Virginia 
Ordinance"  of  1784-7  ;  second,  the  "  Missouri  Compromise" 
of  1819-'20 ;  third,  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso"  of  1846-'7 ;  fourth, 
the  **  Compromises  of  1850 ;"/////,  the  "Douglas  Compro- 
mise" or  *'  Kansas-Nebraska  Act"  of  1854 ;  and  sixth,  the 
"  English  Compromise"  or  "  Kansas  Bill"  of  1858.  • 

At  the  time  of  the  formal  ion  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
adoption  of  the  government  under  it,  New- Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New-York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New- Jersey,,  com  posed  the  northern  section  of  States,  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  composed  the  southern  section  of  States ;  the 
former  having  abolished  negro  slavery  as  uncongenial  and 
unprofitable  to  them,  and  the  latter  having  retained  negro 
slavery  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  public  polity,  if  not  of 
private  profit.  In  the  former,  negro  slavery  had  never  become 
interwoven  with  domestic  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
its  maintenance  essential  to  the  good  of  society,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  white  race  unadulterate.  In  the  latter  it 
had  become  essential  to  both  of  these  purposes  that  it  should 
be  maintained.  The  former  held  but  a  limited  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, in  a  cold  and  barren  region  between  themselves  and 
the  British  Possessions  of  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  latter  possessed  an  immense  domain  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  salubrious  and  delight- 
ful climate,  and  bounded  only  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  the  great  lakes.  The  latter  in  themselves 
were  more  extensive  than  the  former.  If,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  being  framed,  it  had  been  mutually  agreed  that  there 
should  be  applied  to  these  territorial  possessions  the  local  laws 
of  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  that 
under  this  application  of  the  local  law  they  should  be  fostered 
into  future  States,  not  only  would  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Ohio  river,  between  that  river,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  north  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  have  been  as  it  is,  form- 
ed into  slaveholding  States,  but  also,  all  that  country  between 
the  M  ississippi  and  the  lakes,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
would  have  been  formed  into  slaveholding  States ;  and  none 
but  that  region  embraced  by  Vermont  and  Maine  would  have 
been  formed,  as  it  has  been  formed,  into  non-slaveholding 
States.  The  non-slaveholding  States,  although  having  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  beginning,  would  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  a  powerless  minority.  This  disparity  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  have  been  still  further  increased  by  the 
continued  application  of  the. local  law  to  the  Louisana,  Flori- 
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da  and  Texas  Territories  ;  and  although  the  same  law  might 
have  been  afterwards  observed  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
the  MeTrican  acquisitions,  operating  in  behalf  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  their  equality  of  powers  in  the  Union  could 
never  have  been  re-established.  How,  then,  has  it  happened, 
that  the  South  have  become  dwarfed  and  shorn  of  their  strength 
in  the  Union,  whilst  the  North  have  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  a  controlling  predominance  ?  The  answer  is  only  to 
be  seen  through  the  measures  of  acqtnsiiionj  and  the  acts  of 
disposition  above  mentioned  ;  and  these  are  to  be  judged  of 
alone  in  the  light  of  the  political  history  of  their  respective 
periods,  as  affected  by  sectional  cupidity,  party  success,  or 
personal  ambition. 

THE  CONCESSIONS  MADE  BT  THE  STATES,  AND  THE  VIRGINIA 
ORDINANCE  OP  1784- '87. 

When  the  General  Convention  of  the  States  of  the  old  con- 
federation assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  and  with  that  intent  to  prepare  our  present  Constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government,  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  work  of  union  was  interposed  by  the  smaller 
States,  chiefly  those  of  the  North,  and  was  based  by  them  on 
the  facts  of  their  limited  extent  of  territory  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  territorial  domains  of  most  of  the  southern 
States.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  New-England  States  combined 
were  not  as  extensive  as  Virginia,  or  Georgia,  or  either  of  the 
Carolinas  separately.  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  reached  out 
their  borders  to  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements,  and  the 
Mississippi  river.  Virginia  held  by  her  charter  or  by  conquest 
all  of  that  vast  and  fruitful  region  extending  on  the  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  stretching  to  the  north  and  northwest 
far  beyond  the  Ohio  river  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  regions  of 
prolonged  winters.  By  the  local  law  then  in  being  throughout 
all  these  latitudes,  negro  slavery  co-extensively  with  the 
law  existed.  Nor  had  science  then  developed  the  law  of 
climate  as  applicable  to  the  negro  race  in  common  with  God's 
other  creatures  and  creations.  Nothing  whatever  militated 
against  the  idea  that  the  southern  States  might  introduce  and 
maintain  negro  slavery  wherever  they  held  a  foot  of  land, 
from  Florida  to  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac.  No  mawkish 
sentimentalisra  nor  raving  fanaticism  held  sway  over  the 
question.  Although  they  of  the  North  had  satisfied  them- 
selves that  negro  slaves  were  unadapted  to  their  soil,  produc- 
tions and  climate,  yet  they  had  liberated  few  in  comparison 
with  the  number  sold  by  them  to  the  South,  and  were  even 
n9W  clamoring  in  the  general  convention  for  a  continuation  of 
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the  alavo  tr^flSio  with  Africa,  for  the  benefit  of  their  merchants 
and  shippers,  nor  would  they  suffer  that  traffic  to  be  abolished, 
but  claimed  it  should  be  continued  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  for  twenty  years  longer.  Nevertheless  they  ob- 
jected to  union  with  the  vast  territorial  States  of  the  South, 
for  fear  of  being  overshadowed  by  the  latter  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

At  an  early  day  a  similar  objection  had  been  started  to  the 
final  ratification  of  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  on  which 
the  general  Congress  had  been  much  exercised  ;  nor  had  that 
body  adjudicated  the  question  to  the  general  satisfaction.  The 
protest  entered  by  Maryland  in  1778,  to  the  retention  by  the 
larger  States  of  their  western  possessions,"  concurred  in  at 
the  time  by  New- Jersey  and  Delaware,  was  now  greedily  seiz- 
ed upon  by  the  New-England  States,  and  pertinaciously  urged 
to  the  serious  hazard  of  union,  New-Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  together  with  Maryland,  and  taking 
with  them  Pennsylvania,  had  either  withdrawn,  or  withheld 
their  delegates  from  the  general  Congress,  leaving  but  three  of 
the  States  north,  and  only  eight  States  in  all,  represented 
therein.  The  motives  of  Maryland  in  her  original  movement 
are  plain.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  her  instructions  to  her  dele- 
gates of  the  21st  May,  1779.  She  patriotically  looked  to  the 
general  welfare;  she  feared  an  **  imperium  in  imperio"  on 
the  part  of  Virginia  ;  and  she  desired  a  fund  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Revolution.  The  designs  of  the 
northern  States  that  now  co-operated  with  her,  were  covert, 
subtle  and  selfish.  Under  the  cloak  of  patriotism  and  general 
sympathy,  they  looked  to  the  attainment  not  only  of  their 
political  co-equality,  but  of  sectional  predominance  in  the 
Union.  True,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  March  1st, 
1784,  as  amended,  ceding  the  possessions  of  Virginia  beyond 
the  Ohio  river,  had  been  adopted  on  the  23d  of  April  follow- 
ing, but  the  clause  in  restriction  of  negro  slavery^  originally 
inserted^  had  been  stricken  outj  at  the  instance  of  North  Caro- 
lina, so  that,  though  the  territory  was  ceded,  slave-holding 
States  might  be  still  formed  there,  and  the  South  might  still 
maintain  sectional  ascendancy  in  the  Union.  The  objecting 
States  of  the  North  saw  all  this  even  then,  and  they  determin- 
ed to  imperil  everything,  or  else  reap  to  themselves  that  fair 
inheritance  and  the  power  it  would  bring. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  the  Greneral  Congress,  fortun- 
ately for  the  Union,  the  General  Convention  assembled.  The 
conferences  between  the  members  of  the  two  bodies  were,  at 
first,  gloomy  and  ominous  ;  but  out  of  these  interviews  finally 
arose  instructions  firom  Virginia  to  her  delegates  in  the  Coq- 
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gress,  to  recur  to  and  re-consider  the  tesohitions  of  1784  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  purposes  of  union.  Accordingly,  after 
nine  years  of  ineffectual  effort  on  the  subject,  exhausting 
drafts,  reports  and  amendments  in  vain,  the  proceedings,  under 
the  active  and  earnest  auspices  of  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  and  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  culminated  at  length, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  celebrated  State-paper, 
styled  the  Ordinance  of  178.7,"  containing  a  clause  inge- 
niously restricting'  izegro  slavery ,  coupled  with  a  provision  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  action  of  the  General 
Congress  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion, which  simultaneously  added  to  the  proposed  Constitution, 
first,  a  clause  in  relation  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  ^ 
and  next,  a  clause  in  relation  to  slave  representation^  as  they 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  that  instrument ;  and  thus  this  long 
e(mtested  matter  was  settled,  and  the  way  to  union  was  se- 
cured. The  North  triumphed  in  their  policy,  as  they  have  al- 
ways done. 

Through  the  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787"  restricting 
negro  slavery  to  the  Ohio,  the  North  rather  than  the  Union 
gained  from  Virginia  all  of  her  possessions  beyond  that  river, 
embracing  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  The  cymtagion  of  profligate  surrender 
foolishly  insisted  for  by  Maryland,  politically  insisted  upon  by 
the  North,  and  weakly  yielded  by  Virginia,  was  quickly  caught 
by  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  they,  whilst  placing  their 
treasures  in  the  general  coffers,  Opened  their  lands  as  com- 
mon property,"  notwithstanding  their  indisputable  right  to  the 
local  law  in  recognition  of  negro  slavery,  thereby  admitting 
and  receiving  any  number  of  non-slaveholders  on  equal  terms 
with  the  original  proprietors.  Under  these  circumstances  what 
less  could  the  North  do  than  surrender  the  inhospitable  region 
of  Vermont  and  Maine,  the  more  especially  since  that  surren- 
der was  only  ostensibly  to  the  Union,  and  could  only  redound 
to  ^mselves,  they  well  knowing  that  no  slaveholder  would 
ever  proceed  there  to  live.  The  doubtful  claim  of  Connecti- 
cut to  the  "  Western  Reserve,"  a  mere  patch  at  best,  is  un- 
worthy  of  serious  mention. 

In  modem  times  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that, 
in  drafting  the  Resolutions  of  1784,  which  culminated  in  the 
**  Ordinance  of  1787,"  he  was  operated  upon  by  mere  senti- 
ments of  negro-emancipation,  or  the  abstract  desire  to  exclude 
negro  slavery  from  the  territory  to  be  controlled,  through  a  su- 
perlative regard  for  human  right  and  human  liberty,  without 
consideration  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  to 
be  affected,  or  the  general  fitness  of  things.    In  the  days  of 
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revolationary  fervor  and  fraternization^  before  the  wand  of 
science  had  unfolded  the  physiological  and  anatomical  difTer- 
ences  stamped  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  varieties  of  man,  con- 
stituting and  marking  the  one  immutably  inferior  to  the  other, 
there  might  be  found  some  excuse  for  such  ideas  and  senti- 
ments that  cannot  now  be  accorded  to  those  who  entertain 
them.  But  to  attribute  to  a  statesman  and  thinker  as  emi- 
nent and  profound  as  Mr.  Jefferson  always  was,  such  limited, 
ignorant,  and  unwise  conceptions  and  emotions,  at  any  time,  is 
to  do  his  memory  incalculable  injustice.  It  is  true  his  heart 
was-  full  of  humanity,  and  his  conduct  towards  his  fellow-men 
was  usually  directed  by  the  kindliest  impulses,  but  his  mind 
was  equally  sagacious,  politic,  and  comprehensible,  and  his  de- 
signs far-reaching,  practical,  and  just.  Therefore,  instead  of 
contracting  his  reflections  and  purposes  to  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass, let  it  rather  be  presumed  that  he  foresaw  many  bitter 
feuds  and  much  bloodshed  growing  out  of  the  mutual  rivalries 
and  jealousies  of  the  States  as  disunited  republics,  or  united 
into  several  confederacies ;  that  he  feared,  if  separated  from 
each  other,  or  in  any  manner  divided,  that  some,  or  all  of 
them,  might  again  be  subjected  to  European  dominion  ;  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  government  established  between 
them  under  the  pressure  of  tixe  Revoluti9n  was  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  peace,  progress,  internal  development,  and  general 
prosperity  ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances  he  desired,  as 
the  chiefest  good  to  each  and  to  all,  to  bring  about  "a  more 
perfect  union^^^  assuring  domestic  tranquillity  and  freedom  from 
external  violence.  Thus  contemplating  the  question,  and  view- 
ing the  States  with  their  Territories  as  an  entirely ^  as  he  must 
have  done,  for  no  one  then  imagined  that  either  France  or 
Spain  would  ever  agree  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their  Amer- 
ican continental  possessions  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
oonquest  was  out  of  thought,  the  conclusion  almost  necessarily 
forced  itself  upon  him,  that  the  territorial  disparity  between 
the  North  and  the  South  would  present  an  effectual  barrier  to 
any  future  legislation  in  the  line  of  union.  It  required  little 
prescience  to  divine  that  all  the  country  held  by  Georgia  and 
the  Carol  inas,  as  well  as  Kentucky,  would  be  settled  up 
principally  by  a  slaveholding  population,  and  formed  into  slave- 
holding  States  ;  and  that,  if  Virginia  held  to  her  local  laws  in 
respect  to  the  North-west  territory,  all  that  region  would  like- 
wise become  slaveholding  States — thus  reducing  the  North  in 
the  proposed  union  to  a  cipher,  geographically  and  politically, 
to  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never  assent.  To  re- 
move these  prudential  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
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by  securing  thebr  future  equality  with  the  South,  and  conse*- 
quently,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  great  blessing  of  "  a  more  per- 
fect union,"  were  doubtless  the  true  and  more  worthy  motives 
that  operated  upoa  Mr.  Jefferson  to  draft  the  Eesolutions  of 
1784,  with  the  clause  restricting  negro  slavery  ;  and  such  un- 
questionably were  the  reasons  that  induced  Virginia  to  revive 
those  Resolutions  in  1787. 

There  are  several  notable  things  to  be  hereby  observed, 
marking  even  at  this  early  day  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  two  sections,  and  displaying  in  striking  colors  the 
artifice,  duplicity,  and  avaricious  cunning  of  the  one,  and  the 
generosity,  magnanimity,  and  unsuspicious  nature  of  the 
other. 

In  the  first  place,  "  a  more  perfect  union"  was  far  less  essential 
to  Virginia  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  Confederation. 
As  a  colony  she  had  maintained  herself  in  despite  of  the  draw- 
backs and  impositions  of  the  parental  or  British  Government, 
rather  than  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  government.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war  her  population  was 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  she  was  the 
only  State  that  sustained  a  navy.  Now  independent,  she 
held  in  sovereign  right  a  domain  containing  every  source  of 
wealth  and  power,  as  large  as  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with- 
out including  Russia,  the  sales  of  which  to  actual  settlers 
would  have  supplied  her  coffers  with  abundant  revenues  for 
yecurs  to  come.  She  lay  upon  the  map,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  occupying  the  very  seat  and 
oentre  of  the  white  man's  home  and  dominion,  as  allotted  by 
the  Almighty.  On  the  south  she  was  protected  against 
France  and  Spain  by  Greorgia  and  the  Carolinas  ;  on  the 
north  she  was  defended  against  Great  Britain  by  New-Eng- 
land, New- York  and  Pennsylvania ;  on  the  west  there  was 
nothing  to  alarm  her  save  roving  Indians,  whose  audacity  she 
had  often  with  her  armies  terribly  reproved  ;  and  on  the  east, 
while  her  coast  line  admitted  of  easy  defence,  the  ocean"  inter- 
posed three  thousand  miles  of  turbulent  waters  to  the  sails  of 
Europe.  Her  productions  assured  to  her  not  only  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  abundance,  but  also  a  large  export  and 
import  trade,  with  concomitant  revenues  and  a  commercial 
marine. 

Her  numerous  rivers,  capable  of  bearing  the  fleets  of  the 
world,  were  dotted  on  e^erj'  hand  with  flourishing  towns  and 
villages,  wherever  the  law  had  established  a  point  for  the  in- 
spection of  tobacco,  and  Yorktown  was  the  entrepot  for  Phila- 
delphia and  New- York,  whence  the  Union  has  transferred  her 
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glory.  She  had,  in  fine,  every  thing  to  constitute  her,  and  to 
enable  her  to  beoorae  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  fore- 
most power  on  the  American  Continent.  Yet,  all  these  she 
surrendered  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  kindred,  and  revolution-  • 
ary  association,  and  oast  her  lot  in  common  with  the  rest.  She 
reserved  nothing  to  herself  in  a  selfish  spirit  for  selfish  ends, 
not  even  the  receipt  of  sales  of  her  public  lands,  not  even  Ken- 
tucky to  give  unity  and  extent  to  her  bounds,  but  laid  Ihem 
all  on  the  altar  of  Union, 

In  the  second  place, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  all 
advantage  and  every  incentive  to  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
with  regard  to  the  inhospitable  regions  surrendered  by  the 
North,  to  move  and  to  settle  in  those  regions ;  and  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  many  benefits  and  attractions  to  citizens  of 
the  North  operating  to  induce  them  to  move  into  the  posses- 
sions surrendered  by  the  South,  and  to  reside  there  on  condi- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  Northwest,  more  favorable,  under 
the  "  Ordinance  of  1787,''  than  those  to  be  enjoyed  by  south- 
ern citizens,  and  with  regard  to  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  on  co-equal  conditions  with  southern  citizens — the 
Southern  States,  by  their  concessions,  surrendered  to  the  Union 
nine  States,  to  wit :  Kentucky,  Tenessee,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
out  of  these  gave  five  to  the  North  ;  whereas,  the  Northern 
States,  by  their  concessions,  surrendered  only  two  States  to 
the  Union,  to  wit :  Vermont  and  Maine,  and  gave  non^  to  the 
South. 

In  the  third  place,  the  North,  by  these  concessions,  obtained 
seven  States  for  their  section,  to  wit :  Vermont,  Maine,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  whereas,  the 
South  saved  four  States  only  for  their  section,  to  wit :  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  South,  by  their  unqualified  surren- 
der of  their  landed  possessions,  with  a  single  exception,  placed 
in  the  general  treasury  a  funded  resource  which  has  yielded 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  sufficient  in  itself  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  our  wars 
waged  since  the  Revolution,  or  of  all  our  territorial  acquisi^ 
tions  since  made,twice  told  over.  But  the  North  placed  noth- 
ing in  the  general  treasury,  having  carefully  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  receipts  of  sales  of  lands  in  the  whole  territory  of 
Maine,  and  Vermont  being  already  s(^d  out  by  New- York. 

And  in  the  fifth  place,  by  the  application  of  the  local  law 
of  the  States  relating  to  negro  slavery  to  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, counting  the  eleven  new  States  derived  therefrom, 
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with  the  thirteen  (Ad  States,  making  twenty-fow  States  within 
the  bounds  then  existing^  the  South  would  now  have  fifteen 
of  those  States,  with  ihirtj^  Senators,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Representatives,  according  to  present  numbers,  and 
the  North  would  have  but  nine  of  those  States,  with  eighteen 
Senators,  and  ninety-two  Representatives ;  whereas,  the  case 
is  reversed,  and  the  North  have  fourteen  of  these  States,  with 
twenty-eight  Senators,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  South  have  only  ten  of  these 
States,  with  twenty  Senators,  and  seventy-four  Representa- 
tives. 

Never  has  history  recorded  an  act  of  national  and  political 
generosity  and  magnanimity  so  resplendent  with  virtue,  as 
that  reoorded  on  this  page  of  southern  concession  to  thd  spirit 
of  Union.  Never  was  a  page  so  perfumed  with  the  Christian 
incense  of  "  love  to  neighbors."  And  yet,  how  was,  how  has 
been,  and  how  is  the  South  requited  by  the  North  ?  Through 
a  sense  of  some  reciprocal  right,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
brought  forward  a  proposition  in  the  General  Convention, 
which  was  engrafted  in  the  Constitution,  providing  that, 
"  three  fifths  of  the  negro  slaves  of  the  southern  States  should 
be  counted  as  federal  numbers  in  the  apportionment  of  federal 
representation  and  another  provision  was  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution, emanating  from  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
General  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "  Fugitive  slaves 
should  be  surrendered  to  their  masters  on  claim  being  made,^^ 
But  the  North  have  sought,  and  they  still  seek  by  various  ex- 
p^ients,  to  desecrate  the  first  provision,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  every  negro  and  every  alien  among  them  are  counted 
as  federal  numbers ;  and  they  utterly  ignore,  or  render  of 
none  effect,  the  last  provision  ;  in  some  -States  by  nullifying 
the  law  of  Congress  passed  in  obedience  to  it ;  in  others,  by 
denying  the  use  of  their  prisons  and  officers  to  the  United 
States  authorities  seeking  to  enforce  the  law ;  in  others,  by 
denying  justice,  and  refusing  to  return  the  slaves  so  claimed  ; 
in  others,  by  prosecuting  southern  citizens  who  go  among 
them  to  claim  their  slaves ;  in  others,  by  prosecuting  their  own 
citizens  who  seek,  as  honest  men,  to  maintain  the  laws  ;  and 
in  others,  by  murdering  and  assassinating  white  freemen,  citi- 
zens and  masters,  through  a  real  or  feigned  regard  for  negro- 
animalists,  outcasts  and  slaves.    The  opprobrious  epithets  of 

Punic  faith  "  and  Perfidious  Albion^^  discolor  and  dis- 
tort the  records  of  Europe ;  but  "  Mala  fides  "  will  disfigure 
the  brow  of  the  North  to  the  last  syllable  in  the  annals  of 
America. 
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Let  us  now  view  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Florida 
Purchase,  and  Texas  Annexation,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  Constitution  having  been  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original 
States,  Vermont  was  received  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
March  4th,  1791,  Kentucky  on  June  Ist,  1792,  Tennessee  on 
June  1st,  1796,  and  Ohio  on  November  29th,  1802,  by  comply- 
ing  with  the  previous  act  of  Congress  of  April  30th ;  tiius  mak- 
ing seventeen  States,  eight  slaveholding  and  nine  non-slave- 
holding,  leaving  the  North  still  in  a  sectional  majority  of  one. 
Within  existing  possessions  seven  more  States  remained, yif;e  for 
the  North  and  two  for  the  South,  which,  when  admitted,  would 
place  the  North  in  a  sectional  majority  of  four.  The  North  had 
this  margin  in  their  favor  at  the  time  President  Jefferson  made 
his  treaty  with  Napoleon  the  Great,  by  which  we  acquired  from 
France,  by  purchase,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  terri- 
tory  of  Orleans  and  the  District  of  Louisiana.  Afterward  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  was 
formed  into  a  State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1812.  Indiana  followed  on  December  1  Ith,  1816, 
Mississippi,  December  lOth,  1817;  Illinois,  December  3d, 
1818;  and  Alabama,  December  l4th,  1819  ;  mskmo,  twenty- 
two  Slates  in  all,  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  up  to  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  by 
President  Monroe  with  Spain,  February  22d,  1819,  through 
which  we  acquired  Florida  by  purchase.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
without  the  admission  of  Louisiana  from  the  first  purchase, 
the  North  would  still,  at  this  date,  have  held  their  former  ma- 
jority of  one ;  and  that  to  balance  the  last  purchase  as  slave- 
holding,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  remained  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  old"  territories  as  non-i?laveholding.  Florida, 
therefore,  gave  no  apprehension  to  the  North  in  a  sectional 
sense.  Indeed,  that  section  interposed  no  serious  obstacle 
either  to  the  treaty  with  France,  or  to  that  with  Spain.  Both 
acquisitions  were  too  important  and  consequential  to  the  whole 
Union,  to  justify  opposition  in  any  direction.  Louisiana  em- 
braced the  months  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and,  combined  with 
Florida,  enclosed  the  Q-ulf  of  Mexico.  Either  of  them,  in  the 
hands  of  a  maritime  enemy,  would  have  proved  disastrous  to 
our  internal  trade  and  external  commerce.  Great  Britain 
was  already  threatening  Louisiana,  nor  was  she  indifferent  to 
Florida ;  and  as  the  events  of  the  war  in  Europe,  bringing 
her  into  alliance  with  Spain,  for  which  she  demanded  indemnity 
of  that  power,  as  well  as  th6  events  of  her  hostilities  with  us  in 
1812-'14  soon  demonstrated,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
grasped  the  one  and  obtained  the  other.    With  the  Canadas 
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on  our  north  and  thus  lodged  on  our  south,  in  command  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  enor- 
mous empire  would  have  held  us  as  in  a  vice,  and  compelled 
as  again  into  subjection.  Under  these  circumstances  both  ac- 
quisitions were  t-o  the  United  States  acts  of  the  first  necessity, 
demanded  equally  by  industrial  interests  and  national  securi- 
ty, and  yielded  by  statesmanship  without  serious  party  dis- 
sension  or  Sectional  division.  But  the  sections  being  balanced 
in  respect  to  States,  as  well  as  to  other  territorial  possessions,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  district  of  Louisiana  now  furnished  the 
arena  of  sectional  contention  for  supremacy  in  the  Union. 
This  district,  together  with  Florida,  was  formerly  under  Span- 
ish rule,  and  covered  all  those  portions  of  America,  north  of 
Mexico,  not  swayed  by  the  Mexican  Government.  It  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  not  only  the  present  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  also  all  that  country  now  embraced  by  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,. the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  settlements,  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas,  and  the 
whole  of  Nebraska,  "Washington  and  Oregon.  The  local  law 
of  negro  slavery  existing  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  was  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole.  The  law  was  recognized  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
treaty  with  France.  The  Constitution  itself  sanctioned  the 
law  wherever  it  was  found,  or  should  be  found,  and  wherever 
a  negro  slave  existed,  or  should  exist.  The  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  maintain  the 
Constitution,  was  not  only  plain  but  absolute.  If  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  acknowledged  as  binding,  and  the  local  law 
should  be  applied  to  the  States  thereafter  to  be  admitted  from 
the  district  of  Louisiana,  it  was  evident  to  the  North  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  South  would  become  established  in  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  overreaching  of  the  North  in  respect  to  the 
earlier  western  territories  ceded  in  the  beginning.  The  mind  of 
the  North  was  exercised  no  little  on  the  subject,  but  viewed 
the  question  involved  as  one  of  power  and  sectional  interest^ 
rather  than  one  of  law  and  right  and  general  concern. 

At  this  juncture  Missouri  presented  herself  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  with  a  Constitution  acknowledging  and  pre- 
serving the  local  law  in  respect  to  negro  slavery  originally 
extended  over  her,  and  at  once  the  fires  of  discord  were  kin- 
dled throughout  the  North.  Maine  had  previously,  but  almost 
simultaneously,  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  Union  as  a  non- 
slave  holding  State,  and  was  readily  admitted,  restoring  to 
the  North  their  old  majority  of  one.  The  admission  of  Mis- 
souri would  simply  have  counterbalanced  that  of  Maine,  and  re* 
established  equilibrium  between  the  sections ;  but  the  North* 
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holding  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  denied  to 
her  admission.    Maine  sent  in  her  petition  to  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1819 ;  this  petition  was  favorably  acted 
upon  on  the  3d  of  March,  1820 ;  and  she  was  fully  admitted 
the  15th  of  March,  1820,  without  opposition  from  the  South. 
Missouri  sent  her  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1819,  only  twenty-one  days  after  that  of  Maine,  and 
with  equal  qualifications  for  being  formed  into  a  State,  yet 
she  was  furiously  warred  against  by  the  North  ;  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned  to  her  prayer  till  March  2d,  1821 ;  nor  was  she  fully 
admitted  before  the  10th  of  August  following.    The  conduct  of 
the  North  was  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  They 
were  equally  indifferent  to  treaty  stipulation,  constitutional 
provision,  local   law.  State  rights,  and   common  justice. 
They  appeared  to  be  alike  destitute  of  all  sentiments  of  honor 
and  of  fraternity.    They  ignored  all  gratitude  to  the  South 
for  their  generous  concessions  in  the' past.    They  seemed  to 
forget  the  benefits  the  Union  had  brought  to  them,  to  their 
trade,  to  their  commerce,  to  their  manufactures,  and  to  their 
shipping.    As  in  1787,  they  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  Confederacy,  unless  Missouri  would  agree  to  abandon  the 
local  law  and  surrender  negro  slavery.    As  then,  with  regard 
to  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  they  claimed  now  that 
negro  slavery  should  be  restricted  from  all  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   They  forced  a  sectional  issue  in  which  they  absorbed 
party  distinction,  and  upon  which  they  united  as  one  man^ 
on  purely   selfish  grounds.     They  pushed  their  exorbitant 
demands  to  frightful  extremity,  and  at  all  hazards.  The 
South,  amazed  and  astounded  at  their  audacity,  became  at 
length  disgusted  at  their  rapacity,  and  indignant  at  their  inso- 
lence.   The  South  had  taken  compassion  on  their  weakness 
and  had  erected*  them  in  strength.    The  South  had  bestowed 
upon  them  the  country  through  which  their  condition  had  been 
maintained  in  a  majority  instead  of  sinking  into  a  hopeless 
minority.    The  South  had  elevated  them  from  indigence  to 
abundance ;   from   inanition  to  fulness ;    from  poverty  to 
wealth.    The  slaveholding  States  had  never  interposed  an 
obstacle  to  the  admission  of  a  non-slaveholding  State.  And 
this  was  the  requital !  to  be  denounced,  upbraided,  and  in- 
sulted ;  to  be  denied  the  simplest  justice  and  the  plainest 
right.    The  Southern  people  cherished,  as  of  yore,  the  idea  of 
Union  ;  but  patience  could  bear  no  more  ;  sacrifice  could  do 
no  more  ;  and  charity  was  exhausted.    Civil  war  was  sus- 
pended even  in  the  two  chambers  of  Congress,  between  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  sectionally  arranged.  Collision 
seemed  inevitable.     Eventually,  from  the  bosom  of  the  South, 
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as  when  JefTersoa  spoke  in  1784,  was  heard  the  matchless 
voice  of  Henry  Clay  above  the  tumult  and  confusion,  preach- 
ing again  peace  and  compromise^  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Union  ;  and  before  the  spell  of  that  ambitious  and  persuasive 
tongue  stern  brows  relaxed,  angry  hearts  subsided,  and  firm 
hands  withdrew  from  the  dagger's  heft. 

Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  time  in  the  zenith  of  life,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  fame,  and  in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his  rare 
faculties.  He  had  been  twice  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  twice  a  Senator ;  he  had  been  Minister  to 
negotiate  peace  with  Great  Britain  at  Ghent ;  he  had  declined 
the  command  of  the  army  tendered  to  him  by  President  Madi- 
son, and  he  now  aspired  to  the  Chief-Magistracy.  He  brought 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  controversy  his  genius,  his  elo- 
quence, his  seductive  address,  and  his  alluring  blandishments. 
His  movement  doubtless  was  dictated  by  patriotism.  That  he 
was  governed  by  honest  conviction  and  praiseworthy  sentiment 
will  not  be  questioned  ;  but  that  his  course  was  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  end  of  his  aspiring  ambition,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged .  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  since  the  repeated  judgmentsof 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  terms  of  the  adjustment  wrought 
chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  were  alike  violative  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  treaty  with  France.  The  terms  were 
two-fold.  FIRST,  An  act  was  passed  on  the  6/A  of  Marchy 
1820,  apply  in  fi^  to  all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  lying 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes^  not  included 
within  the  bounds  of  Missouri^  the  sixth  section  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  restricting  negro  slavery,  and  providing  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves;  thus  establishing  what  is 
usually  called  the  Missouri  Compromise  Link.  SECOND,  A 
joint  resolution  was  passed  on  March  2d,  1821,  accepting  the 
Constitution  of  Missouri,  PROVIDED  s/ie  assented  never  to 
construe  the  clause  therein  prohibiting  the  ingress  of  free  ne- 
groes and  mulaitoes,  so  as  to  exclude  any  citizen  of  any  State 
from  the  privileges  and  immunities  guarantied  to  him  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  Missouri  Compromise  Proper.  It  matters  little 
how  they  may  have  been  or  are  separately  designated,  they 
were  and  are  but  parts  of  one  whole,  the  latter  being  depend- 
ent on  the  former,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  been 
favorably  received.  In  speaking  of  the  Miss^ri  Compromise 
both  are  meant,  and  the  first  is  ordinarily  the  more  especially 
recurred  to.  The  expression  briefly  means,  the  compromise 
wrought  in  respect  to  the  Louisiana  purchase,  during  the  pe-. 
riod  of  the  struggle  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State, 
whether  affecting  or  not  affecting  Missouri  directly.  Through 
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tilis  oompromise,  as  thus  nnderstood,  the  Northern  Jacob  again 
triumphed  over  the  Southern  Esau. 

The  artifice  resorted  to  of  regarding  the  question  affecting 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  under  the  Comtitution^  in  the  light 
of  that  previously  affecting  the  territory  of  Virginia  beyond 
the  Ohio,  before  the  ComtittUion  was  formed,  and  of  applying 
to  the  former  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  becomes  at  this  day 
transparent  even  without  the  aid  of  the  more  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  territory  of  Virginia  beyond  the 
Ohio  belonged  to  a  single  State,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  or  treaty  between  a  State  sov- 
ereign  over  the  subject-matter,  of  the  one  part,  and  various 
States  of  the  other  part,  desiring  an  interest  in  the  property  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part ;  and  this  compact  was  entered  into 
for  the  further  purpose  of  promoting  the  ulterior  end  of  our 
present  Constitution,  Union  and  Grovernment.  The  Resolu- 
tions of  1784  were,  until  accepted  by  the  parties  of  the  second 
part,  merely  a  suggestion  promotive  of  the  ulterior  idea,  com- 
ing from  Virginia,  or  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to  the  other 
States,  parties  of  the  second  part,  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  General  Congress ;  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in 
amendment  of  the  Resolutions  of  1784,  or  in  substitution  of 
those  resolutions,  was  but  a  similar  suggestion  promotive  of 
the  ulterior  idea,  coming  from  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
through  their  Representatives,  to  Virginia,  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  until  accepted  by  her.  There  were  two  parties,  or  two 
powers,  appearing  throughout  the  whole  transaction— Virginia 
or  her  Legislature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  States  of 
the  old  Confederation,  or  Congress,  on  the  other  side.  The 
territory  of  Louisiana,  on  the  contrary,  having  been  purchased 
by  our  present  Governm'ent,  belonged,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  no  one  State,  but  to  each  and  to  all  the  States  alike,  to  each 
one  of  the  slaveholding  States  and  her  citizens,  and  to  each 
one  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  her  citizens.  Nor  did  it 
belong  to  the  slaveholding  States  and  their  citizens  of  the  one 
part,  and  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  their  citizens  of 
the  other  part,  as  tenants  in  common  entitled  to  equal  moieties. 
It  was  held  by  the  Government  for  each  and  all  the  citizens  of 
each  and  all  the  States,  and  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
joint  tenancy  at  ^common  law,  with  unity  of  interest ,  titles 
time  and  possession^  together  with  the  incident  of  survivor- 
ship  attached,  and  therefore  was  incapable  of  being  parceled 
out  according  to  the  Missouri  line,  without  the  destruction  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  or  the  conveyanoe  securing  unity  of 
title — that  being  a  destruction  of  the  estate  itself.    Nor  was 
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the  sdjuetment  efTected  an  agreem^fnt  between  two  corporate, 
persons  or  powers,  separate  parties,  the  one  the  owner  of  the 
subject-matter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  was  rather 
the  ridiculous  attempt  of  a  single  party — the  government  of 
the  United  States — ^to  treat  with  hinoself ;  or  if  anything  could 
be  more  absurd,  it  was  the  effort  of  a  person  first  to  sever  him- 
self and  then  cause  the  parts  to  adhere  and  grow  together.  It 
was  the  action  of  one  government,  in  respect  to  a  single  and 
indivisible  interest,  general  to  all  its  citizens,  as  if  i  here  were 
two  belligerent  governments  in  conflict  over  a  divisible  inter- 
est, a  moiety  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  each. 
It  was  theaudaciou^  attempt  of  an  agent  to  control  his  prin- 
cipal, or  of  Congress  to  override  the  Constitution,  rather  than 
tbs  action  of  an  agent  according  to  his  letter  of  attorney,  or 
of  Congress  as  the  instrument  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  have  decided  time  and  again,  both  in  respect 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Missouri  restriction,  that 
Congress,  in  view  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing to  every  new  State  perfect  co-equality  with  the  thirteen 
original  States,  may  not  impose  a  condition  upon  a  Territory 
which  shall  operate  to  restrain  it  as  a  State  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  the  rights  of  any  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  therefore,  that  Congress  cannot  restrict  negro  slavery  in  a 
Territory.  This  principle  wds  decided  by  that  august  tribunal 
in  the  years  1844-'45,  and  again  in  the  years  1849-50,  in  a  case 
involving  the  riparian  lands  of  Alabama ;  and  again  in  the 
case  of  Permoli  and  the  municipality  of  New-Orleans,  on  a 
question  of  religious  freeJom  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  ; 
and  again  in  the  years  1850^*51,  on  a  question  of  personal  free- 
dom, involving  the  very  question  of  Congress  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  a  Territory,,  that  shall  operate  against  its  co* 
equality  as  a  State  ;  and  lastly,  this  principle  was  asserted  in 
1857,  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  rendering  invalid 
and  nugatory  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  Missouri  adjustment,  to  say, 
that  neither  he  nor  they  saw  the  marked  difference  between 
the  case  of  Virginia  ceding  her  possessions  beyond  the  Ohio  to 
the  States  of  the  old  Confederation,  under  the  ordinance,  of 
1787,  and  anterior  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  case  of  the  Gten- 
'  eral  Government,  having  its  being  in,  through  and  by  the  Com- 
stitutibn,  acting  in  respect  to  the  Louisiana  territory  under  the 
Constitution,  and  subjecting  that  property  to  a  rule  not  em- 
powered by  the  Constitution:  It  is  moreover  due  to  them  to 
say,  whatever  their  motives  may  have  been,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  leferred  to  above,  were  not  then  known.  But 
justice  to  another  Representative  from  the  South  at  the  time^ 
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whose  desliny  it  seems  to  have  been  in  hoik  ohambets  of  Con- 
gress to  encounter  perilous  scenes,  and  since  to  wield  the  soeptre 
of  the^ohief-magistraoy  with  a  firm,  unflinching  and  sucoessfiil 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  trying  emergencies  of  state  as  well  as  appal- 
ing  personal  circumstances,  requires  it  to  be  said  ^at  his  heart 
did  not  quail,  nor  was  his  judgment  clouded,  before  tlie  terrors 
of  the  controversy  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood  on  the  Missouri 
question.  John  Tyler  tiien  saw  the  distinctions  since  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  Court ;  then  eliminated  in  his  mind  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution  ;  then,  as  ever,  stood  by  those 
principles  as  the  only  ark  of  safety  in  the  storm  and  tempest 
of  civil  commotion ;  and  then,  though  hig  breast  heaved,  as 
was  its  wont  always,  with  the  throb  of  peace  and  union,  op- 
posed and  voted  against  the  Missouri  restrii^n.  In  this  age, 
when  conscience  yields  so  readily  to  corrupting  art  or  selfish 
designs,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  farther  of  this  illustriousf 
citizen,  that  in  all  the  course  of  his  long  and  varied  service 
to  his  country,  his  name  has  never  been  affixed  to  roll  or 
record,  stipulating  a  compromise  of  any  right,  or  of  any  princi- 
ple asserted  by  ttie  great  charter  of  the  government.  In  his 
stem  integrity  he  never  recognized  that  convenient  method  of 
avoiding  the  full  performance  of  those  strict  duties  imperative^ 
ly  exacted  of  him,  as  of  all  in  association  with  the  govern- 
ment, under  an  oath  to  the  Most  High.  Although  the  malice ' 
of  the  ambitious,  whose  purposes  he  thwarted,  may  have 
sought  to  detract  from  his  just  fame  ;  history  asserts  of  him  the 
truth,  that  ambition  never  lured  him  from  the  path  of  recti-  • 
tude,  nor  soiled  his  escutcheon. 

By  the  Missouri  adjustment  and  the  application  of  the  Mis- 
souri line  to  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  the  North  gmned  from 
that  territory  to  their  sectional  interest,  notwithstanding  the 
loeal  law,  the  treaty  with  France^  and  the  Constitution,  all  the 
present  domain  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Oregon,  Ne- 
braska, and  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas,  and  the  South  reserve 
ed  to  themselves  only  that  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  In- 
dian Territory  west  of  Arkansas.  The  whole  was  slavefaold- 
ing,  or  at  least  subject  to  the  local  law  itself  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  with  France  ^  yet  the  South  surrendered  to  the  North 
a  region  five  times  as  large  as  that  they  reserved  to  their  own ' 
inetitutions.  From  the  Virginia  cession  of  1784-'87,  Michi-  * 
gan  and  Wisconsin  stiil  remained  to  be  admitted  as  non-aSave- 
hotding  States  ;  and  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  North 
now  secured  an  extent  of  country  for  future  settlement,  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  twenty  additional  States  of  the  mag- 
nhude  of  Louisiana  proper.  With  these  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages in  a  sectional  view,  osie  wouUl  aappoae  their  rapaei* 
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ty  would  have  been  satiatsd,  and  that  they  would  have  con- 
tioued  inflexible  on  the  Missouri  adjustment  as  the  basis  of 
their  conduct.  We  are  no  little  surprised,  thferefore,  when  we 
6nd  them  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  in  March,  1836, 
standing  arrayed  in  solid  column  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
openly  disregarding  that  adjustment  and  opposed  to  the  adnjis- 
sion  of  Arkansas  ;  nor  did  they  yield  to  the  admission  of  Ar- 
kansas as  a  slaveholding  k^tate  on  June  15th,  l83t>,  until  si- 
multaneously pjpviding  for  the  admissioa  of  Michigan  within 
six  months,  as  a  counter  non-slaveholding  State,  by  which 
provision  that  State  was  brought  into  the  Union  on  January 
26th,  1837. 

The  period  of  the  annexation  of  Tfixas,  by  President  Tyler, 
on  March  Ist,  1845,  and  of  the  introduction  of  Florida  to  the 
Union  under  the  same  executive  auspices,  on  March  3d,  1845, 
has  now  been  reached.  Reviewing  the  field  passed  over,  we 
find  the  Union  composed  of  twenty-six  States,  evenly  divided 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  consequently,  a  sec- 
tional equilibrium  in  the  Senate,  but  in  every  other  respect  a 
vast  disparity.  The  territory  reserved  to  the  South  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  afterward  under  the 
Missouri  adjustment,  with  the  admission  of  Florida,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  the  country  west  of  Ar- 
kansas, both  of  which  were  in  process  of  final  completion  and 
may  be  considered  as  accomplished,  was  fully  exhausted ; 
whereas  to  the  North  remained  a  mighty  scope  for  future  en- 
largement, stretching  across  the  continent  to  tne  Pacific  ocean ; 
and  they  held  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representative^. 
They  had  played  with  the  South  for  sectional  equality  in  the 
Union,  and  meeting  an  easy  and  pliant  nature,  terminated  their 
game  by  winning  preponderance.  They  began  to  act  already, 
like  men  conscious  of  power,  and  who  love  authoritv  for  selfish 
ends,  regardless  of  principle.  But  the  North  had  not  as  yet 
become  so  far  developed  as  to  constitute  the  South  an  inferior 
opponent,  nor  had  the  South  lost  their  superiority  of  moral 
force  ;  and  there  were  minds  at  the  South  that  ill  brooked  the 
i^ew  bearing  of  the  North.  The  restless  and  sagacious  genius 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  had  caught  the  portents  of  the  future; 
resolved  the  questions  to  arise,  as  the  North  gathered  strength 
in  the  west  and  on  the  Pacific ;  and  sounded  the  alarm 
throughout  the  South.  The  movements  of  the  abolitionists  at 
the  North  had  increased  the  agitation  at  the  South.  A  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  sectional  formation,  now  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Nortfi,  where  for  years 
it  had  been  progressing,  was  apparent ;  and  civil  commotion 
and  disu^iqn  were  plainly  discernible  in  the  political^  horo- 
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This  ominous  condition  of  the  Republic,  present  and  pros- 
pective, was  readily  apprehended  by  President  Tyler,  and  be- 
came reduced  by  him  at  once  in  the  crucible  of  statesmanship. 
He  had  already  hammered  his  vetoes  through  the  head  of  the 
bank,  and  destroyed  that  iniquity  forever  ;  redeemed  the  pros^ 
trated  credit  and  finances  of  the  government;  relieved  the 
country  from  the  odius  state  of  bankruptcy  and  demoralization 
into  which  it  had  fallpn  ;  terminated  the  Florida  war  by  a 
summer  campaign,  and  removed  the. hostile  Indians;  settled 
the  northeast  boundary  difficulty,  and  all  other  matters  of 
variance  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  opened  the  fabulous  Orient 
to  our  commerce  through  the  treaty  he  formed  with  China. 
He  now  directed  his  energies  toward  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union.  It 
was  evident  these  high  objects  could  only  be  reached  through 
the  re-establishment  of  the  territorial  equilibrium  of  the  sec- 
tions, which,  in  itself,  was  only  attainable  through  the  an- 
nexation  of  Texas. 

The  sabject  considered  by  President  Tyler  was  not  that  re- 
garded by  the  mousing  politicians^^  of  that  day,  to  use  his 
own  expression  ;  nor  that  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
selfish  and  aspiring  political  partisans  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  not  limited  by  him,  as  by  them,  to  the  one  idea,  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union  through  the  form  of  the  CoTisti^ 
tution^  but  without  the  Constitution  ;  nor  to  the  other  idea,  of 
the  preservation  of  party  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union, 
through  a  COMPROMISE  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  was  broader 
and  deeper,  more  honest  and  more  manly,  and  embraced  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  or  conversely,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution.  The  subject  stood  with  hini 
as  it  did  with  the  Fathers,  alone  on  the  twt>  associated  and  in- 
separable ideas  linked  together  as  one ;  a7id  the  Union  stood 
with  him  as  it  stood  taith  the  Fathers,  alone  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, AND  OTHER  THAN  THAT  IT  HAD  NO  FOUNDATION. 

In  addition  to  these  lofty  designs  connected  with  civil  tran- 
quillity, the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  contemplated  by 
President  Tyler  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  others  no  Jess 
consequential  to  our  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  to  our  for- 
eign affairs,  blended  themselves  with  the  question.  Policy  in 
its  largest  sense,  searching,  profound,  and  towering  to  the  most 
elevated  heights  of  statesmanship,  dictated  the  movement. 
The  monopoly  of  the  cotton  plant  thus  to  be  acquired,  would 
subject  the  manufacturing  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  our  mer- 
oy;  hold  the  civilized  world  in  bdnds  to  keep  our  peace; 
and  eventually  lead  to  our  acquisition  of  Cuba.    Texas  and 
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Cuba,  antted  wHh  Florida  and  Lbtiisiana,  would  landlock  the 
G-olf  of  Mexico,  and  shot  in  securely  the  mouths  of  innuraera-> 
ble  tributaries  flowing  from  all  directions,  watering  and  drain- 
ing  inexhaustible  valleys  spreading  out  eastward  and  west- 
ward two  thousand  miles  to  the  Appalachian  and  Alleghany 
mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Rooky  Mountains  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  extending  northward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
lake  plateau,  already  teeming  with  human  life  and  human 
wealth,  and  capable  of  sustaining  in  luxurious  ease  three  hun* 
dred  millions  of  people.  Such  were  the  elements  compos- 
ing the  grand  idea  of  Texas  annexation.  First,  to  equalize 
seotional  antagonisms,  whether  arising  in  prejudice  or  passion, 
in  difTerencesof  social  institutions  or  of  political  organizations ; 
as  thus,  to  enlarge  our  domain,  but  thereby  to  balance  sectional 
limits  ;  to  extend  our  domain,  bat  thereby  to  balance  section- 
al powers ;  to  inorecise  our  resources,  but  thereby  to  balance 
sectional  interests ;  so  that  oppressive  sectional  majorities, 
wantoning  in  the  mad  exercise  of  authority,  tearing  the 
Constitution  into  shreds,  and  desecrating  the  Union,  should 
never  be  attainable;  but  permitting  the  confederacy  to  ex- 
pand State  by  State,  elavehojding  and  non-slaveholding,  side 
by  side  in  amity  and  in  perpetuity  ;  second,  to  establish 
peace  internally,  by  assuring  against  civil  discord,  not  through 
the  repression  of  overgrowing  forces,  but  by  bringing  coun- 
ter-forces into  equalizing  play  ;  and  externally,  by  effectually 
closing  the  entrances  of  our  main  avenues,  and  by  grasping 
in  cotton,  the  raw  material  in  chief,  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, without  an  annual  supply  of  which  starvation  would 
visit  the  nations  ;  thus  reposing  tiie  country  in  all  its  industrial 
pursuits,  upon  the  undisturbed  basis  of  an  expanding  civili- 
zation, securing  individual  comfort  and  happiness  together 
with  general  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  not  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  terminating  in  unbounded  national  greatness 
and  glory. 

Texas,  after  nobly  struggling  for  years  against  the  tyranny 
of  Mexican  rule,  at  length,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1836,  gallantly  won  her  independence  on  the  bloody  field 
•of  San  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna,  the  dictator  of  Mexico,  having 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  general  rout  after  the  battle,  in  a 
treaty  made  with  the  President  of  Texas,  on  the  14th  day  of 
May  following,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his  government, 
solemnly  acknowledged  her  independence.  Afterward  the 
United  States,  Q-reat  Britain,  France  and  other  powers  recog- 
nized her  among  the  nations.  But  the  Mexican  tyrant  had 
no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty  and  his  government,  than  with 
his  usual  remorseless  treachery, '  he  refused  to  abide  by  the 
Treaty  -of  the  14th  of  May,  and  threatened  her  with  re-oon- 
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qaest.  With  a  sparse  and 'scattered  population  dependent 
on  the  soil  for  sustenanos  and  support,  and  diffioalt  at  all 
times  of  oonoentration  in  force,  she  was  harassed  with  con- 
tinued alarm.  In  addition,  her  unhappiness  was  now  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  artful  diplomacy  of  Great  Britain.  That 
avaricious  power,  it  was  perceived,  had  been  led  to  recogniso 
her  independence  through  motives  of  self-interest,  rather  than 
those  of  magnanimity,  through  the  policy  of  first  detaching 
her  from  Mexioo,  and  then  of  grasping  her  to  herself.  To 
G-reat  Britain  her  value  would  have  been  inoaloulable.  She 
lay  upon  the  map,  measuring  at  least  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles— ^jovering  a  space  equal  to  that  of  the  French 
Empire  under  the  first  Napoleon  ;  fronting  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  three  hundred  miles ;  beginning  at  the  twenty-sixth 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  reaching  the  forty-second  degree ; 
extending  from  the  Gulf,  between  the  Rio  Grande  skirting  her 
southern  and  southwestern  boundary  eighteen  hundred  miles^ 
and  the  Sabine  and  Red  fivers  forming  her  eastern  and  north- 
eastern boundary  six  hundred  miles,  and  thence  between  the 
department  of  Upper  California  as  then  known,  and  Nebraska  as 
then  known,  to  the  southern  line  of  Oregon  ;  and  consequently 
embracing,besides  Texas  proper,  one  third  of  what  is  now  known 
as  New  Mexioo,  one  half  of  what  is  now  known  as  Kansas,  and 
a  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Utah.  She  possessed  along 
the  coast  a  cotton  and  sugar  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia ;  she  possessed -along  the  Sabine 
and  Red  rivers,  a  tobacco  and  grain  region,  of  unsurpassed 
productiveness,  as  large  as  the  State  of  New- York  ^  she  pos* 
sessed  on  her  upper  streams,  and  stretohing  to  the  mountains^ 
a  grass  and  grazing  region,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  as 
large  as  Virginia  and  New^York  combined  ;  and  she  possessed 
a  mineral  region,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  interspersed  with  habitable  valleys,  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  New-England.  Great  Britain  clearly  saw 
that  with  such  a  oountry  subject  fo  her  controlling  influences, 
or  under  her  power,  she  would  no  longer  feel  .the  fetal  mis* 
take  she  oonnnitted  in  regard  to  negro  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  ^e  would  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  her  manufacturing  inte- 
rests ;  and  further,  that  she  could  at  one  and  the  same  time 
draw  her  supplies  bf  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobaoco  from  Texas, 
extend  her  dominion  over  Mexico,  and  break  down  republi- 
can institutions  and  republican  advancement  in  America. 
The  stakes  at  issue  were  great,  and  Lord  Palmerston  played 
the  game  with  nuirked  ability  and  consummate  adroitness. 
The  subtle    coqtsetry*^  between  the  hero  of  San  Jaeinto  and 
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lumaiislf  came  ni  length  to  wear  the  apfpearanoe  of  something 
more  than  honesty,  to  the  infinite  oonoernand  deep  mortification 
of  the  people.  And  yet  what  eoald  the  people  do  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  they  dreaded,  of  a  fettering  allianoe  with  Great 
Britain,  unless  they  accepted  an  endless  and  perfectly  ex- 
hansting  war  with  Mexico  and  th^  frontier  Indians  ?  During 
the  ten  years  of  strife  already  endured,  agriculture,  their 
only  resource,  had  nearly  died  out,  and  the  publio  treasury 
was  empty.  They  had,  moreover,  presented  themselves  to 
President  Van  Buren  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
had  been  contemptuously  rejected.  They  knew  the  influences 
of  the  North  had  counselled  their  rejection,  and  that  nothing 
had  occurred  to  change  the  tone  of  ^ose  influences.  Threat- 
ened with  invasion  from  Mexieo  ;  imperilled  by  British  diplo- 
macy ;  rejected  by  the  United  States ;  with  exhausted 
resources  and  spent  with  toil ;  such  was  the  situation  and 
condition  of  that  magnificent  State  and  brave  people  when 
President  Tyler  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  one,  the  relief 
of  the  other,  and  to  the  safety,  honor  and  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  enter  upon  the  political  de» 
tails  of  the  question.  I  shall  address  myself  to  them  more 
at  large,  in  the  treatment  of  another  subject,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  Maroh  last,  and  which  will  be  con- 
tinued as  reflection  matures  and  leisure  permits.  Fuffico 
it  to  say,  that  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  annexation, 
the  steps  taken  by  President  Tyler,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  indicate  his  thorough  appreciation  of  its  magnitude, 
import  and  oonsequence,  the  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
and  the  almost  insurmountable  difliculties  to  be  overcome  in 
its  achievement.  These  difficulties  rested  not  alone  with  the 
diplomatists  of  Great  Britain,  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  and  some 
of  the  nK}st  eminent  citizens  of  Texas,  occupying  high  seats  in 
her  government,  and  enjoying  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  they  were  still  more  formidable  and  embarrassing  as 
they  were  presented  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  were 
the  North  hostile  to  the  admission  of  any  additional  slave 
States,  but  they  were  still  more  hostile  to  the  idea  of  being 
again  equalized  by  the  South  in  the  Union.  Nor  was  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  South,  under  the  control  of  their 
political  leaders,  intent  then,  as  now,  on  designs  of  mere  per- 
sonal selfishness,  would  come  up  to  the  question.  'Parties 
stood  divided  between  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  one  side,  who, 
aa  we  have  seen,  had  already  refused  his  countenance  to  the 
movement,  and  Mr.  Clay  on  the  other  side,  who  was  intensely 
iBimioal  to  President  Tyler.    Through  the  bank  vetoes,  how 
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universally  applauded,  bat  then  bitterly  denonnoed,  Presi* 
dent  Tyler  stood  without  a  distinctive  party  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress. He  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  determined,  with  Ro- 
nan  will  and  Roman  courage,  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  his  ofEcial  position,  in  view  of  the  immense  interests  in- 
volved, and  to  leave  the  rest  to  history  and  to  G-od.  He  called 
together  his  Cabinet ;  made  known  to  them  his  resolution  to 
•  bring  forward  the  measures  ;  desired  from  each  one  a  candid  and 
decided  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  point,  and  as  to 
whether  he  would  unswervingly  advocate  the  policy;  and 
those  of  them  who  either  objected  to  the  measure,  or  seemed 
disposed  to  halt  at  its  advocacy,  were  invited  to  resign. 
The  Cabinet  was  reconstructed  as  a  unit.  Abel  P.  Upshur, 
that  man  of  spotless  virtue,  profound  learning,  high  courage, 
and  pure  principle — too  soon  lost  to  his  country — was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Navy  to  the  State  Department,  and  negotia- 
tions with  Texas,  through  her  minister,  the  accomplished  YaM 
Zandt,  were  immediately  opened  at  Washington. 

The  news  of  the  movement  took  wing,  and  the  politicians 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Mr.  Clay,  having  retired  from 
the  Senate,  was  quietly  awaiting  at  Ashland,  in  dignified 
retirement,  the  forthcoming  nomination  of  the  Whig  party," 
as  a  prelude  to  victory  over  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  of  his  in- 
duction into  the  chief-magistracy  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  accustomed  smile  on  his  lips,  happily 
anticipating  his  restoration  to  popular  favor  through  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Clay,  equally  confident  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party,  calmly  reposed  at  Kinderhook.  For  three 
years  past  they  bad  held  the  leaders  of  their  respective  organ- 
izations tightly  braced  in  the  traces,  and  had  muzzled  the 
press  save  for  their  own  purposes.  The  administration,  during 
all  this  time,  had  been  attended  with  wanton  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  if  there  be  excepted  a  few  gallant  and  conscientious 
spirits  who  stood  by  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
styled  derisively  the  "  corporaVs  guard^^'^  and  a  single  news^ 
paper  of  limited  circulation,  called  the  Madisonian^'^  from 
which  all  patronage  had  been  carefully  removed  under  parti- 
san acts  of  Congress,  it  had  besn  left  for  vindication  to  Time 
the  Retributor!  the  Rectifier!  the  Healer!  But  now  the 
press  had  broke  loose  from  its  fetters  in  various  directions, 
the  suppressed  sentiment  of  the  people  was  heard  giving 
voice,  aVid  dismay  and  terror  seized  the  hearts  at  Kinderhook 
and  Ashland.  It  soon  became  evident  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as 
ito  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  for  the  one  to  sustain  the  measure 
and  the  other  to  oppose  it,  would  be  simply  to  insure  defeat 
to  the  latter.    That  either  both  must  sustain  it,  or  both  must 
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oppose  it.  That  if  boUi  sustained  it,  all  ihe  advantages  arish 
ing  from  its  soooess  would  aoorue  to  Mr.  Tyler  as  its  origina- 
tor and  mover  ;  and  he,  in  all  probability,  would  thereby  be 
constituted  a  dangerous  competitor,  first,  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  approaching  nominating  convention  of  the 
Democracy  at  Baltimore,  and  second,  without  that,  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  before  the  people  direct.  They  also  saw 
that  to  oppose  it  would  be  hazardous,  unless  done  concur- 
rently, and  with  unanimity  among  their  followers.  But  to 
oppose  it  was  deemed  best;  and  how  to  engender  unanimity 
was  the  solitary  point  to  be  considered,  if  the  field  was  to  be 
occupied  by  themselves  alone  ?  Under  tiiese  circumstances  > 
it  became  convenient  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  pay  a  visit  of 
courtesy  to  his  distinguished  rival  at  Ashland,  and  that  civ- 
ility of  course  had  to  be  returned  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Kinderhook. 
It  moreover  became  convenifent  for  them,  shortly  afterward, 
to  prepare  and  publish,  each  on  the  same  day,  the  one  in  the 
Olobe  journal,  and  the  other  in  ihe  National  Intelligencer^ 
letters  antagonistic  to  anneoMition, 

In  the  meanwhile  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Upshur  and 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  went  on.  By  the  28th  day  of  February,  1 844, 
the  issues  raised  were  all  adjusted,  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
were  all  settled,  and  the  treaty  itself,  in  tiie  handwriting 
Mr.  Upshur,  stood  ready  for  the  copyist,  only  awaiting  his  la- 
bor, and  the  signatures  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senate.  But  that  fatal  day  brought  with  it 
a  respite.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the  Princeton  steamship 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
chivafaric  Stockton,  her  builder  and  commander,  had  engaged 
the  members  of  government  and  other  distinguished  function- 
aries, together  \%ith  many  fair  women  and  brave  men,"  to 
honor  the  occasion  of  the  display.  The  sky  was  serene,  the 
air  was  calm,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"  when, 
wi^  the  closing  scene  and  the  setting  sun,  a  terrible  accident 
spread  disaster  around;  stilled  the  great  hearts  and  minds  of  Up- 
shur and  Gilmer  in  death ;  lost  to  President  Tyler  at  one  and  the 
same  time  his  most  precious  friends  and  his  most  cherished  offi- 
oers,and  plunged  the  nation  in  tear»and  mourning  for  two  of  then* 
most  valuable  and  distinguished  citizens.  But  again  the  Cab- 
inet was  organized  ;  John  C.  Calhoun  became  the  successor  of 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  and  the  work  went  on.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mt.  Calhoun  a  few  new  ideas  were  advanced  and  arranged ;  a 
few  alterations  and  additions  were  made  ;  the  forms  were  all 
completed,  and  on  April  22,  1844,  Mr.  Tyler  having  fully  pep- 
formed  his  dutv  in  the  premises,  called  upon  the  Senate  to  do 
theirs,  by  confirming  the  treaty.    The  senators,  for  the  most 
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part  recreant  to  tbe  trust  of  patriotism,  bat  true  as  pariiMms 
to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  considered, 
only  to  reject  it. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  treaty  with  Texas,  was  in 
emrious  contrast  with  that  previously  pnrsued  in  reference  to 
4he  treaty  in  promotion  of  our  agricultural  interests^  formed 
by  the  President  with  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  only  too  true,  they  acted  rather  as  political  partisans 
than  as  grave  and  conscientious  patriots ;  and  in  both  cases 
they  dared  not  risk  the  popular  effect  of  a  confirmation  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Tyler.  But  in  respect  to  the  Zollverein 
i  treaty,  they  apfwehended  as  much  danger  from  the  people 
through  its  rejection,  as  through  its  confirmation.  The  very 
fact  of  its  rejection  would  have  brought  home  to  the  planters 
its  importance  to  their  interests,  and  would  have  invoked  tlieir 
wrath  and  denunciation  against  the  Senate.  It  bad  been 
formed  in  secret,  as  it  could  only  have  been  formed,  looking  to 
the  antagonistic  influences  in  Europe,  and,  as  yet,  the  planters 
knew  nothing  of  its  provisions.  To  suspend  action  upon  it, 
there£9re,  until  the  time  specified,  for  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
.  cations  expired,  would  be  to  maintain  the  veil  of  secrecy  over 
it,  and  to  bury  it  alive.  They  did  so  bury  it,  and  to  this 
day  the  planters  continue  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  most  cons€' 
quential  treaty  to  them  ever  made  by  the  Government,  with  an 
eye  specially  directed  to  their  welfare.  The  negotiations  with 
Texas,  on  the  contrary,  wore  known  to  be  in  progress ;  the 
t)bject  in  view  of  those  negotiations  was  known ;  the  people 
were  looking  on  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern) and  any  covert  attempt  at  its  supj^ressidn  would  have 
roused  indignation  throughout  the  land.  As  partisans,  under 
letters  of  instruction  from  their  chieftains,  daring  not  to  con- 
firm it,  they  determined  to  unite  their  forces  and  boldly  crush 
it  out  before  the  country.  It  is  useless  here  to  say  that  their 
efforts  signally  failed,  and  only  covered  its  perpetrators  with 
defeat  and  shame. 

The.  manner  in  which  the  Fates  finally  wrought  through  the 
Texas  policy,  the  fall  of  Mr.  Clay  and  of  Mr.  Van  Baren,  and 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Tyler,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pictures  in  history.  The  one,  in  self-forgetfulness  and  through 
selfish  disappointment,  had  denounced  Mr.  Tyler  as  a  weak, 
vacillating,  and  impotent  chief-magistrate and  the  other 
had  smilingly  welcomed  that  denunciation,  and  shaken  hands 
with  the  passionate  traducer  at  Ashland.  While  the  two  were 
arranging  for  ambitious  purpoees  among  their  followers  in  pos- 
session of  Congress,  a  combined  opposition  against  the  adtnin- 
istration  aad  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  witk  that  wioked 
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intent  were  simultaneously  pfeparing  and  publishing  ihmr 
letters  of  onslaught  in  the  Oiobe  and  NationcU  InielligenctTy 
as  the  leading  organs  of  their  partisans,  Heaven  was  raising 
np  to  the  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the  side  of  President 
Tyler,  two  men  no  less  extraordinary  and  popular  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  and  upon  whom  ambition  no  longer  operated, 
the  one  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  but  each  equally 
eameet  and  emphatic,  and  prompted  equally  by  the  loftiest 
ooneiderations  of  national  safety  and  prosperity.  These  two 
men  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Nicholas  Biddle.  The  voice 
of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  was  drowned  in  the  clamor  of  seciiom^ 
aiism  raised  by  his  old  adherents  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Clay,  upon 
his  Texas  manifesto  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  and  who 
received  the  nomination  of  the  National  Republicans  among 
them  on  the  second  of  May  following.  But  the  voice  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  that  of  a  tried  leader,  whether  as  warrior 
or  whether  as  civilian,  who  always  knew  where  danger  threat- 
ened and  the  path  to  victory,  never  passed  unheeded  by  the 
Democracy.  Through  it,  at  this  juncture*  many  were  brought 
to  reflection,  and  to  perceive  tiiat  Mr.  Van  Buren  occupied  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  North,  and  one,  at  th« 
same  time,  absolutely  fatal  to  hope  at  the  South.  About  this 
period  it  was  also  seen  that  the  frienda  of  Mr.  Tyler,  although 
not  numerous,  yet  held,  in  all  probability,  the  balance  of 
power  in  several  States ;  and  that  in  a  sihgle^handed  contest 
between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  through  their  affilia- 
tions and  antipathies  of  1840,  they  would  prefer  the  former  to 
the  latter.  Under  these  circumstances,  thoughtful  men,  to  se* 
cure  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination,  and  the  support 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  behalf  of  a  different  candidate, 
resolved  upon  the  two  thirds  rule^  and  made  known  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Tyler.  He  determined  to  assure  himself  of  these  resuhs,  and 
discovering  that  his  old  "  Slate-Rights  Reptiblican  Guards' 
were  disposed  to  waver  thuough  the  idea  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination,  called  them  together  in  separate  convention,  upon 
his  awn  name,  and  in  that  tnanner  held  them  in  readiness  for 
a  decisive  charge  after  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. On  the  13th  day  of  May  the  Democratic  Convention 
assembled ;  the  two  thirds  rule  was  applied ;  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  discarded  ;  James  K.  Polk  was  nominated ;  and  Mr.  Tyler, 
withdrawing  his  name  from  before  the  people,  hurled  his 
Ouard,^^  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Mr.  Polk,  upon 
the  columns  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  thus,  while  prostrating  Mr.  Van 
Bnren,  struck  down  Mr.  Clay,  retributively  for  the  Missouri 
Bestrietion,  for  the  rejection  of  Texas,  fbr  the  suppression  of 
the  ZMperein  treaty,  and  for  ike  bank,  tariff  and  iutemai 
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improvement  iniquities  agaimt  the  South,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  country — ^no  more  to  rise^  neither  of  them,  forever. 

Nor  was  the  movement  for  Texas  lost  Sixteen  Senators, 
aniong  whom  James  Buehanan  was  prominent,  stood  firm  by 
the  treaty  ;  and  when  Congress  adjourned,  after  its  rejection  by 
the  Clayites  and  Yan-Burenites,  the  members  returned  to  their 
constituencies,  to  find  the  Democratic  masses  up  in  arms  in 
favor  of  immediate  annexation.  With  them  the  question  soon 
became  the  most  prominent  in  the  presidential  campaign. 
Discovering  this,  President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun  lost  no  time 
in  assuaging  the  mortified  pride  of  Texas,  consequent  on  the 
rejeetion  of  the  treaty,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  re-open- 
iug  the  subject.  These  preliminary  steps  being  taken,  on  the 
reassembling  of  Congress  the  President  urged  upon  their  wis- 
dom instantaneous  action.  It  was  equally  plain  that,  under 
the  renewed  energies  and  artifices  of  British  diplomacy,  Texas 
would  be  lost  to  the  Union  with  further  delay,  and  that  tlie 
next  movement  in  the  direction  of  annexation,  to  be  success^ 
ful,  must  originate  with  that  branch  of  the  government  where- 
in objection  had  resided.  These  suggestions  of  the  President, 
now  that  mere  political  issues  had  ceased  to  operate,  were  fa- 
vorably  received  by  Congress.  The  measure  came  up  in  va- 
rious  shapes,  but  finally  assumed  the  form  of  Joint  Resoht^ 
tionSf  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  by  Texas.  These 
Resolutions  passed  through  both  Houses  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1845,  were  on  that  day  approved  by  President  Tyler, 
were  by  him  despatched  by  special  hand  to  Texas,  and  as  far 
as  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ghvemment  of  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  the  LONE  STAR  blended  her  rays  with 
those  in  the  lustrous  galaxy  of  the  UNION. 

By  the  resolutions  of  annexation  it  was  provided,  among 
other  things,  to  satisfy  the  North,  that  the  Missouri  line  as  a 
recc^ized  compact  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  acted  upon  and 
acquiesced  in  for  twenty-five  yeafs,  and  as  received  and  es^ 
tablished  by  law,  unreversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be 
aocept<ed  and  applied  ;  and  second,  to  satisfy  the  South,  that  five 
States  might  be  formed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Be> 
public  of  Texas. 

Thus  Hie  present  and  prospective  territorial  equilibrium  of  the 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  sections,  so  long  fluctuating^ 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  the'country,  was  secured  ;  thus  the  per- 
manent peace,  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  Confederacy 
were  assured,  and  thus  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  w^re 
established  on  a^  firm,  just,  and  lasting  foundation.  It  will  be, 
however,  our  sad  and  painful  task  hereafter,  to  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  noble,  well*GQnsidered^  and  Cetr-reaohing 
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•tateemanship  of  Pr^si^deat  Tyler  beoaine  sabverted  by  and 
tbrough  the  vaiiii  thoughtless,  and  short-sighted  policy  that 
followed  after.  "  Python." 


ART.  n -SAMUEL  NOn,  OF  MASSACHUSEHS,  ON  "EUBOPEAN  EX- 
PERIMENTS WITH  SERFDOM." 

Just  ten  years  since,  we  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  we 
took  the  ground,  that  the  liberation  of  the  white  slaves  of 
Europe  was  an  experiment  that  had  failed,  by  remitting  the 
emancipated  slaves  to  the  evils  of  free  competition  and  the 
dominion  of  skill  and  capital,  which  was  a  more  cruel  form  of 
servitude  than  domestic  slavery.''  The  article,  "  Slavery 
Justified,"  to  be  fouiid  in  the  appendix  to  "  Sociology  for  the 
Soulhy^  is  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  allude.  Our  theory  has 
become  the  doctrine  of  all  Southern  pro-slavery  men  ;  has  met 
with  some  approval  at  the  North,  and  with  no  attempt  at 
refutation  in  either  Europe  or  th#  North.  Two  English  trav- 
ellers, and  two  leading  English  reviewers,  have  noticed,  not 
unfavorably,  our  work.  But  they  have  said  little  about  it,  and  * 
have  dismissed  it  with  as  much  expedition  as  if  they  were 
handling  a  hot  potato,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  since  thjB  South 
had  hitherto  borrowed  all  its  thought  from  free  society,  il 
would  never  dare  to  break  from  its  bondage,  and  think  for 
itself. 

The  silent  contempt  affected  by  the  press  and  the  rostrum 
would  have  stifled  our  doctrine  in  the  bud,  had  not  the  seed 
sown  by  us  sprung  up  and  borne  fruit  in  their  midst.  Part 
of  that  seed,  planted  on  the  thorny  soil  of  Massachusetts,  has 
borne  the  splendid  fruit  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
essay.  "We  welcome  Mr.  Nott  as  our  disciple.  As  a  writer, 
he  is  suggestive,  bold,  original,  and  candid.  He  will  not,  it 
is  true,  "call  a  spade  a  spade,"  not  from  fear,  but  because  it 
is  the  fashion  in  Boston  to  employ  language  to  conceal  one's 
thoughts.  This  is  an  admirable  fashion  for  those  who  have 
no  thoughts  to  conceal,  and  who  thereby  succeed  in  palming 
off  eccentricity  or  affectation  for  genius  and  originality.  Mr. 
Everett  is  an  exception  to  the  mystical  school.  He  has  been 
stuffing  himself  with  books  from  infancy,  and  has  not  had  a 
spare  moment  to  digest  and  assimilate  what  he  has  swallowed. 
He  is  an  ornament  to  his  country,  for  he  is  her  best  scholar. 
Nay,  more,  he  is  her  best  orator,  and  fully  comes  up  to  De« 
mofitiienes'  definition,  that  in  oratory,  "  manner  is  every* 
thing."  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Everett  belongs  to  the  Euphonius 
school,  of  which  N.  P.  Willis  is  the  illustrious  head. 

Now,  Mr.  Nott  is  really  a  strong  man,  and  need  not  affect 
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the  roystiotsm  of  Emerson,  nor  ike  mellifluous  verbiage  of 
Willis,  to  enlist  interest  and  obmniaiid  attiention. 

He  is  the  advocate  of  universal  slavery,  and  thinly  veils  his 
true  meaning  under  the  phrases  "  too  free  a  freedom,"  bonds 
make  free,"  **an  ameliorated  slavery,"  "mutual  bonds,"  &c. 

He  proves  at  length,  and  conclusively,  that  the  experiment 
of  free  society  has  proved  a  failure  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
"  miserable  masses"  axe  "  put  to  labor"  of  a  more  intoler€U)te 
character  than  that  endured  by  their  servile  ancestry. 

He  very  truly  maintains,  that  the  social  reformers  of 
America  and  Europe  (there  are  XKine  ia  the  South)  are  trying, 
to  reinstate  slavery,  disguised  only  under  new-fangled  names, 
and  says,  with  regard  to  these  reformers  (whose  name  is 
legion),  "  names   do    not   alter   things."  Fraternity," 

equality,"  "  socialism,"  he  now  holds,  as  we  have  longiield, 
are  but  new  names  for  their  proposed  schemes  of  servitude. 

He  concludes  the  chapter  we  shall  cite,  by  holding  out  the 
expectation,  that  if  we  of  the  South  will  modify  and  amelic 
rate  negro-slavery,  mankind  at  large  will  follow  our  example, 
#aiid  enslave  the  "  miserable  masses"  of  the  whites. 

Mr.  Nott  writes  the  true,  and  only  true,  defence  of  slavery. 
It  is  an  essential  element  of  all  old  societies,  or  it  is  a  noxiou9 
institution,  which  should  be  banidlied  from  all  societies.  Free 
society  and  slave  society,  so  opposite  in  their  characters,  can* 
not  both  be  natural  and  rightful.  To  defend  slavery,  we  must 
assail  and  convict  universal  liberty ;  any  other  mode  of  de- 
fence is  absurd,  and  tacitly  admits  slavery  to  be  wrong,  by 
admitting  that  free  society  is  right. 

The  South  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Nott,  and  we 
hope  his  work  will  be  universally  read  and  studied. 

There  are  some  righteous,  even  in  the  Bay  State.  Rev« 
Nehemiah  Adams'  South- Side  View  of  Slavery is  an  excel- 
lent work,  and  a  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Boston,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  letter  approving  of  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade. 
If  they  will  introduce  African  slavery  at  the  North  (which 
they  will  do  certainly  in  less  than  twenty  years),  may  we  not 
continue  the  Union  a  while  longer  ?  Or,  has  the  extravagance 
of  the  Federal  Government  already  become  intolerable  ?  If 
Congress  were  to  increase  all  salaries  in  proportion  as  they 
have  increased  their  own,  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would,  foul  should^  ensue. 
.  Mr.  Nott's  work  is  entitled  Slavery  and  the  Remedy,^^  and 
may  be  had  from  D.  Appletcm  &  Company,  New* York. 

We  annex  the  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter,  not  merely  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  author,  but  because  of  its  trutixfulne^  and 
ability:  .  . 
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I  DO  not  forget  the  rebuke  to  wbich  I  expose  mjeelf ;  the  popular  ban  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century  upon  the  claim  of  bonds  to  make  free— of  an  ameliorated  slavery 
instead  of  unconditional  abolition  ;  as  if  there  were  some  ma^ic  in  the  number 
of  the  age.  The  Nineteenth  century  indeed !  And  what  is  there  in  that  charmed 
number  which  can  deliyer  it  from  the  lessons  of  all  preceding  centuries — from 
learning  its  wisdom  from  all  time  ?  which  forbids  it  to  read  the  ripened  history 
of  ages,  and  to  find  therein  the  lessons  of  present  wisdom  :  made  plain  as  prov- 
erbs to  tlie  intuition  of  the  age,  though  it  were  in  such  words  as  ours  :  Bonds 
make  free  :  Be  not  too  free.  The  Nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be- controlled 
in  the  testimony  it  bears,  in  the  direction  it  gives.  Instead  of  requiring  uncon- 
ditional emancipation,  it  may  be  found,  when  its  voice  is  fully  and  rightly 
heard,  to  require  bonds  retained  as  well  as  loosed.  The  Christian  philanthro- 
pist must  trace  modem  evils  to  their  sources ;  must  receive  modem  wisdom  in 
Its  fullness,  from  the  contributions  of  all  times.  When  the  river  has  refused  and 
eaat  off  the  streams  from  every  spring-head  and  lake,  it  is  but  a  cupfuU  or  a 
drop.  Whatever  heedless  philanthropy  there  be,  boasting  itself  of  new  wisdom, 
is  itself  **  behind  the  times."  They  only  who  welcome  the  lessons  of  experience 
have  the  true  wisdom  of  the  age. 

An  ounce  of  prevcnlion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  The  abolition  of  serfdom, 
brought  about  Dy  the  influence  of  Christianity,  wanted,  nevertheless,  important 
elements  of  Christian  wisdom.  "  The  misery  of  the  masses,"  and  the  concur- 
rent misery  of  property  and  capital ;  nay,  the  very  chaos  of  society ;  the  mu- 
tual snffenng  of  all  classes,  and  the  dread  of  coming  evils,  making  men's  minds 
to  iail  (of  fear,  do  but  confirm  the  assertion :  Bonds  make  free.  Too  free  a  free- 
dom was  bestowed  upon  lords  and  serfs  together  ;  too  many  bond^  were  loosed 
for  the  well-being  of  either,  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  Serfs  and  lords 
vould  have  beenmutuaUy  more  free  if  they  had  been  mutually  more  bound.  Let  not 
the  paradox  be  hastily  discarded.  ' 

Before  loosing  all  bonds,  whether  of  master  or  slave,  the  Nineteenth  century 
should  ask  of  the  centuries  which  have  gone  before,  whether,  in  solving  its 
great  problem,  the  preventive  ounce  may  not  prevail  against  the  pound  which 
modern  Europe  shows  hindering  or  baffling  cure.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  serfdom  of  the  middle  ages  did,  in  degree,  provide  food,  and  raiment, 
and  shelter,  and  safety,  to  the  mass,  in  exchange  for  labor,  the  degree  varyilig 
according  to  the  interests  and  character  of  the  lord  ;  that  serfdom  gave  some 
blessings  which  mere  freedom  would  take  away ;  that  it  required  and  even  se- 
cured some  duties  from  the  lords,  which  an  inconsiderate  release  might  leave  in 
neglect.  If  those  mutual  obligations  which  bind  together  the  high  and  the  low, 
be  disregarded,  the  presumptuous  franchise  will  destroy  itself  The  iniquity 
and  the  mlly  will  be  visited  on  successive  generations.  There#«rill  be  "  misera- ' 
ble  masses,"  baffling  relief,  because  too  little  **  held  to  labor,"  and  too  little  sus- 
tained by  the  laborer^s  hire  ;  and  miserable  property,  also^  a  miserable  heredi- 
tary or  moneyed  aristocracy,  because  property  and  rank  did  not  cherish  labor, 
did  not  benefit  and  comfort  the  laborer.  In  a  word,  society  will  be  less  free  for 
the  want  of  mutual  bonds.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. ' 
In  ^ving  freedom  to  the  slave,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  enslave  him  to  the 
"  misery  of  the  masses  "  of  the  Nineteenth  century — to  want  and  wo.  In  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  master,  be  sure  that  yon  do  not  enslave  him  to  possessions 
which  eurse  the  possessor.  Be  sure,  in  your  zeal,  that  yon  do  not  take  away 
from  the  slave  the  points  of  well-being  which  his  very  slavery  secures ;  nor 
from  the  master  the  salutary  obligations  of  his  lot-.  Bo  not  release  the  slave 
without  providing  for  his  future  support  by  his  labor;  nor  the  master,  without 
reouiring  him  to  yield  that  support /or  hhor. 

The  great  social  law  of  mutual  interdependence  cannot  ehange — cannot  be 
broken  wkh  impunity  by  the  master  more  than  by  the  slave  ;  by  property  and 
capital  more  than  by  labor.  The  law  and  the  penalty  are  divinely  declared  in 
the  imprecation  of  the  Prince  of  Uz  "  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  the  fur- 
rovs  thereof  complain  ;  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruit  thereof  without  money,  or  have 


•  Jobxxxi.38. 
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caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life  ;  let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat, 
and  cockle  instead  of  barley — in  the  prophet's  warning  :*  "  Hear  ye  this,  ye 
which  oppress  the  poor,  which  crash  the  needy  ;  the  Lord  God  hath  sworn  oy 
His  holiness  that,  lb !  the  days  shall  come  upon  yon,  that  He  will  take  you 
awa^  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity  with  fish-hooks  — in  the  apostle's  denun* 
ciation  :t  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth- 
eaten.  Your  gold  and  your  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a 
witness  against  yon,  ana  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Behold  the  hire  of 
the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth,  and  tlie  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ear 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.^'  The  presumptuous  franchise  destroys  itself. 
Surely  the  abolition  of  serfdom  wanted  some  elements  of  Christian  wisdom  when 
it  made  property  too  free  of  obligation  to  maintain  labor,  and  labor  too  free  on 
obligation  to  sustain  property  ;  and  **  miserable  masses,"  and  property  encum- 
bered with  woes  and  fears,  have  been  the  consequence. 

Whatever  diffioulty  there  may  be  in  the  illustrations  required,  there  are  sdme 
obvious  points  in  the  condition  of  Europe  as  connected  with  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  to  which  we  shall  do  well  if  we  take  heed  in  attempting  a  remedy  for 
American  slavery.  In  avoiding  the  points  in  which  Christian  Europe  has  failed, 
we  m^  find  the  true  amelioration,  the  rightly- regulated  freedom,  the  very 
method  of  well-being,  the  preventive  ounce,  against  miseries  which  cannot  be 
weighed.  $ 

Looking,  then,  to  the  European  experiment,  *what  learn  we  for  our  guid- 
Anoe? 

And  first,  from  Franco  ?  from  her  condition  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  pro- 
ducing tha^  revolution,  with  its  horror  and  dismay  ?  the  miseries  of  the  low, 
and  the  still  greater  miseries  of  men  of  hich  estate  ?  from  the  imperfect  remedy 
under  the  consulate  and  empire  ?  under  the  restored  dynasty  ot  1815  ?  under 
the  revolution  of  1830  ?  under  the  volcano  and  burning  lava  of  1848,  with  all  its 
issues  and  uncertainties  ?  Whatever  may  be  due  to  oUier  causes,  who  can  fail 
to  trace  the  want^  and  woes  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
lord  and  the  serf,  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago,  and  in  all  their  varied  forms,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  to  that  too  free  a  freedom,  which  for  some  centuries  took 
place  01  the  ancient  serfdom,  of  the  mutual  honds^  which,  with  many  evils,  had 
secured  some  blessings  unto  all  ?^ 

Whatever  difficulties  may  belong  to  a  subject  so  variously  related,  we  may 
confidently  refer  the  destitution  and  misery  of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  before 
the  revolution,  and  of  course  the  subsequent  miseries  of  the  higher,  in  part,  to 
the  too  great  freedom  of  the  lords  to  live  where  they  pleased,  and  how  they  pleased, 
without  regarding^  in  their  place  and  expenditure  the  advantage  of  the  laborers 


•  Amos  It.  2.  f  James  r.  1. 

%  Tho  refusal  to  entertain  the  qnestion  of  well-being,  and  the  inMating  on  the  absolute 
and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  stranco  projects 
for  relief  whtch  the  disastroas. issue  of  the  European  experiment  has  called  fbrth ;  in  view 
of  the  new  slavtry  proposed  in  remedy  of  the  tai»ny  of  the  roa«8e<«."  dtrange  to  see  !  At 
the  very  moment  when  we  are  so  argent  for  unconditional  emancipation  in  America,  the 
miseries  of  the  free  in  Europe  are  looking  for  relief  to  new  forms  of  servitude.  The  great 
problem  of  European  revolutionists  is,  Mote  to  provide  for  unenslateed  masses  hy  enslav 
vug  them  again .' — wtiat  new  chains  to  impose  in  order  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple! •  •  •  Strange  to  see !  In  countries  more  (kvorably  situated  for  emancipation  than 
our  own  ;  where  there  was  neither  incongeniality  of  race,  nor  floods  of  immigrating  labor ; 
neither  the  difficulty  found  by  the  negro  in  connection  with  the  Saxon  frum  the  first,  nor 
the  new  flood  of  Saxon  and  Oelt  upon  the  flelds  of  toil,  personal  freedom  has  ended  in  such 
"  misery  of  the  masses,^'  in  such  horrible  and  general  deatitution,  as  makes  men  ask  for 
bonds  in  order  to  an  available  freedom;  and  in  such  misery  of  an  hcreditarv  and  moneyed 
aridtocracy  also;  in  such  difficulties,  and  overthrows,  and  anxieties,  and  dismay,  as  have 
made  the  whole  world  Ktand  aghast.  How  significant  the  sanction  to  the  demand  !->Be  not 
too  (  Bonds  make  free,— found  in  the  new  and  mistaken  slavery,  in  place  of  the  too  free 
personal  freedom  which  preceded.  Names  do  not  alter  things.  Words  of  freedom  cannot 
make  the  mo^dern  devices  other  than  a  new  slaverv  in  remedy  of  the  ill-i  brought  in  by  free- 
dom too  absolutely  abolished— of  the  eviU  of  too  free  a  freedom.  Under  the  pfauslbte  names 
of  fraternity,  equality,  socialism,  what  is  called  for  but  regulation,  restriction,  direction, 
hondsy  in  regard  to  labor,  time,  place,  capital,  property,  hitherto  too  free  t 
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kbor,  instekd  oT  with  the  laborer,  in  just  payment,  aod  generous  oversight  and 
eare  ;  and  to  the  uncertain  and  oppressive  taxation,  and  restrained  and  disoooF* 
aged  industry  of  this  neglected  peasantry.  No  wonder  that  misery  ripened  npoA 
the  poor  and  the  rich  together,  when  the  sweat  of  the  brow  could  no  longer  earn 
bread,  and  the  cries  of  "  hire  kept  back  by  fraud  "  had  entered  into  the  «ari 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."  In  1789,  the  rural  laborer  of  France  was  de- 
clared by  Arthur  Young  to  be  seventy-six  per  cent,  poorer  than  that  of  England ) 
the  French  peasant  not  one  fourth  as  well  provided  as  the  English  peasant; 
**  less  at  his  ease,  worse  fed,  worse  lodged,  worse  elotbed — reminding  one  of 
the  miseries  of  Iivdland."*  How  soon  followed  the  reverses  due  to  negleotfa} 
and  vnjust  property  and  capital,  until  they  were  fished  with  hooks,"  and  pos- 
terity, and  agam  posterity,  *'  with  fish-hooks,"  for  the  violation  of  the  great  siH 
cial  law  of  mutual  interdependence  among  men ! 

The  like  connection  is  to  be  traced  in  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  comparable  uk 
1789  with  the  miseries  of  France,  and  seventy-six  per  cent  below  the  miseriea 
of  England  ;  for  why,  then,  for  why  continuing  and  growing  until  now  ?  For 
why  ?  if  not  because  property  and  capital  have  not  performed  their  functions 
for  labor,  and  because  labor  has  not  performed  its  duty  to  property  and  capital  f 
or,  fixing  upon  two  obvious  points  ;  in  part,  because  Ireland  was  not  blessed 
with  either  advantage  of  the  poor  laws"  of  Elizabeth,  \iz. :  provisiom 
for  the  absolutely  needy  and  incapable,  and  the  demand  of  labor  from  those 
able  to  work ;  and  in  part  because  non-residence  has  defrauded  labor  of  both 
wages  and  care.  Thus  those  whom  property  and  capital  have  forsaken,  and 
who  have  also  been  idle  aud  negligent  themselves,  have  perished  by  thousands 
almost  without  hope  of  relief^  and  the  abused  property  and  capital  are  cankered 
in  the  hands  of  their  possessors,  and  "  cat  their  flesh  as  it  were  fire."  An  im^ 
poverished  tenantry  must  make  an  impoverished  aristocracy.  The  "  evictions" 
of  miserable  thousands,  and  the  horrors  of  enraged  hunger ;  valueless  estates^ 
or  estates  to  which  assassination  and  murder  are  entailed,  may  be  referred,  im 
part,  to  too  many  bonds  loosed — too  few  bonds  retained. 

That  the  principles  of  Irish  misery  may  be  the  more  manifest,  it  stands  im 
$triking  contrast  toUh  Irish  well-beings  where  for  many  generations  property  and 
eapital  have  been  faithful  to  their  functions ;  where  pay  has  providea  and  r^ 
warded  labor,  and  where  labor  also  has  been  render^  for  pay.  Happily  the 
experiment  of  James  I.  has  been  called  up  to  give  wisdom  to  the  nineteenth  ocn* 
tury  for  the  recovery  of  an  afflicted  and  desolate  people,  on  the  better  princi- 
ple of  keeping  on  the  soil,  and  restoring  thereon  a  ruined  peasantry,  instead 
of  substituting  another  people  in  their  place. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years,"  says  Sir  Robert  Peel« 

since  a  sovereign  of  this  country,  desirous  of  making  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  city  of  London.  He  invited  their  co-operation  iit 
restoring  what  were  then  called  the  ruinated  cities  of  Londonderry  ana  Coleraine. 
If  there  be  any  party  in  this  country  which  has  reason  to  look  back  with  pride 
on  Ireland,  and  its  connection  with  Ireland,  it  is  the  city  of  London.  It  is  the 
city  of  London  which  has  done  more  than  parliament  or  proprietors  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests  of  that  country ;  which  has  forgotten  the  consideration  of 
temporary  gain,  which  has  foregone  present  interest,  which  has  sought  a  eom* 
pensation  for  these  sacrifices,  by  promoting  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  dis  - 
triet  with  which  it  was  connected.  I  hope  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
for^  years  that  the  city  of  London  may  be  enabled  a^ain  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  that  country.  It  will  act  now  upon  other  views,  more  liberal,  more 
eomprehensive  than  before.  It  will  not  seek,  as  it  heretofore  did,  to  expel  the 
natives  from  the  soil.  It  will  seek  to  elevate  their  character,  to  encourage  their 
industry,  to  find  for  them  permanent  employment,  to  instil  the  principles  of 
order,  of  respect  for  the  laws,  of  submiBsion  to  authority."  But  for  Ulster*" 
says  the  London  Times,  commenting  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  but  for  Ulster,  we 
should  scarcelv  have  hope.  ^  The  estates  of  the  city  of  London  are  an  oasis  ia 
that  social  ana  almost  physical  waste.  The  cost  of  the  plantation  probably  did 
Qot  exceed  the  contributions  of  London  alone,,  to  one  year's  expense  of  the 
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ItevolntSovsTf  w*r.  But  th^  ittrrk  itill  endures,  flourisheB  and  axpani!s.'  *  *  '* 
U  bide  fiiir  to  last  out  the  world,  so  that  to  the  end  of  time  a  cultivated  country 
and  a  prosperous  people  will  be  a  living  record  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster  un- 
der James  1.'' 

If  the  peasantrf  of  England  might  be  deservedly  ranked  fkr  above  that  of 
France  in  1789,  or  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  there,  also,  without  question, 
tboM  raututtl  bonds  needful  to  make  freedom  avail  to  the  personal  and  social 
well-being  of  all  classes,  fail  in  degree,  -while,  nevertheless,  the  better  condition 
of  th«  lower  orders  in  England,  aiul  of  England  on  the  whole,  is  due  in  part  to 
mutual  bonds  retained.  There  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  connected  with  the 
**  poor  laws"  of  Elizabeth,  whether  a  too  certain  and  easy  claim  upon  the  prop- 
erty and  capital  of  the  country  may  not  in  some  degree  have  promoted  tne 
pauperism  for  which  they  intended  only  to  provide ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  those  laws,  along  with  a  better  encouraged  industry,*  were  bonds  on 
property  and  capital — on  the  aristocracy,  on  the  masters  in  favor  of  the  re- 
leased serfs  of  earlier  times  ;  such  ashaxe  made  the  peasantry  of  England  for  cen- 
turies, in  better  condition  than  that  of  either  France  or  Ireland.  This  advantage 
is  due  partly  to  direct  relief,  pardy  to  an  indirect  influence  stimulating  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  tendency  of  this 
tax  upon  property  to  prevent  non-residence,  to  promote  residence,  and  thus  to 
add  sympathy,  and  counsel,  and  care,  and  voluntary  aid,  and  an  advantageous 
expenditure  to  the  provision  fufnished  directly  by  the  laws. 

if  this  assertion  be  just,  how  much  more  would  its  justice  appear,  if,  with 
ttie  bonds  on  property  and  rank,  \heTe  had  been  enforced  tbc  bonds  on  labor 
abo,  for  which  these  same  "laws  of  Elizabeth"  pro'vided.  In  the  words  of 
Blackstone,  their  object  was,  not  only,  *•  First,  t-o  raise  competent  sums  for  the 
neoessary  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  old  and  blind,  and  such  other,  being 
poor  andl  not  able  to  work,"  but,  also  *'  Secondly,  to  provide  work  for  such  as  are 
able  and  cannot  get  employment;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  to  relieve  the  impotent 
poor,  and  them  only,  and  to  find  employment  for  such  as  are  able  to  work." 
"  But  this  latter  part  of  the  duty,"  adds  Blackstone,  "  which  according  to  the 
wise  regulations  of  this  salutary  statute,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other,  is  now  most  shamefully  neglected."!  If  both  parts  had  been  duly  ob- 
served, how  truly  would  there  have  been  mutual  bonds  on  property  and  labor, 
that  both  might  have  been  thereby  more  free ;  a  substitute  for  the  advantages 
of  serfdom,  and  the  care  of  the  monasteries,  by  which  all  the  members  of  so- 
ciety would  have  benefitted,  worthy  the  commendation  of  the  great  commen- 
tator on  the  English  law.  A  plan  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, more  humane  and  beneficial  than  even  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  mil- 
lions, by  affording  them  the  means,  with  proper  industry,  of  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing themselves  the  whole  on  the  great  pnnciple  of  uiese  papers,  of  mutual 
bonds  in  order  to  mutual  freedom,  thus  stated  by  Blackstone  in  connection  ^ 
with  these  laws  of  EUzabeth  :  **  There  is  not  a  more  necessary,  or  more  certain 
maxim  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  society,  than  tliat  every  individual 
mnet  contribute  his  share,  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  ;  and 
sntely  they  must  be  very  deficient  in  sound  policy  who  suffer  one  half  of  a 
parish  to  continue  idle,  dissolute  and  unemployed,  and  at  length  are  amazed  to 
find  that  the  industry  of  the  other  half  is  not  able  to  maintain  the  whole." 

The  lesson  is  plain.  What  might  have  been  done  easily  with  the  ounces, 
has  become  impossible  since  they  have  grown  to  pounds  and  to  tons.  Or, 
varying  the  figure,  what  might  have  been  done  with  the  sapling,  is  impossible 
with  the  full-grown  and  gigantic  trunk.  What  Europe  could  have  prevented 
by  due  bonds  on  property  and  labor,  when  both  were  in  the  manageable  state 
of  the  middle  ages — what  she  might  have  done  by  an  ameliorated  serfdom — 
must  be  utterly  beyond  her  power  when  all  the  fhcilities  of  the  ancient  system 
have  passed  away,  and  the  work  to  be  done  has  increased  a  thousand  fold.  Thi 
fall-grown  miseries  of  centuries  will  not  be  removed  by  forces  which  might 
haTe  availed  in  their  infancy.  The  ancient  oak  will  not  be  handled  as  if  it  were  ^ 
a  sapling. 

— — — '    ■  ' — 'I     —  ■  ■  ~ 
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And  now,  ramming  tip  the  examples  referred  to  in  this  chapter  and  the  last, 
the  improvement  of  the  African  raee,  nnder  certain  advantages,  amidst  the 
disadvantages  of  slavery ;  the  deterioration  and  -wasting  away  of  the  American 
aborigines,  under  certain  disadvantages,  amidst  the  advantages  of  freedom ; 
and  the  **  misery  of  the  masses,'*  with  the  concurrent  misery  of  property  and 
capital  in  Europe,  for  the  lack  of  mutual  bonds,  itlnstrate  the  assertion. 
Bonds  make  free,  and  justify  the  all-important  claim,  that  well-being  shall  be 
the  qaesUon  with  regard  to  the  slaves  and  masters  of  the  South,  whether  by 
bonds  loosed  or  bonds  retained.  The  proprietor,  the  capitalist,  the  lord,  the 
master,  nmy  **  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  may  live  where  he  will,  and 
how  he  will,  only  with  due  regard  to  the  laborers  who  depend  npon  him ;  or 
his  freed  wealth  shall  be  worse  to  him  than  wholesome  poverty  itself.  The 
ancient  serf  or  the  modem  slave  may  bo  made  free  of  whatever  bonds,  and  yet 
only  in  due  regard  to  prop  rty  and  capital  to  proprietor  and  capitalist,  the 
natural  helpers  of  labor,  or  his  freedom  will  be  less  desirable  than  an  amelio- 
Eated  slavery.  The  presumptuous  franchise  of  labor  without  psy,  or  pay  with- 
out labor,  will  destroy  itself. 

If  this  view  be  just — if  bonds  were  needful  to  be  retained,  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  when  the  liberty  given  was  that  of  Europe,  how  much  more  now,  when 
the  emancipation  proposed  is  into  personal  and  political  liberty,  as  it  exists, 
full-grown  on  American  soil. 

Granted  tliat  the  freedom  of  the  Korth,  personal  Knd  political,  inherited  from 
our  Ehglish  ancestors  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  full  grown  since  on  the  soil 
of  the  New  World,  is  fitted  to  its  place  and  people,  and  that  it  can  even  assimi- 
Ikte  a  multitudinous  Eurdpean  emigration,  so  perfectly,  that  from  age  to  age 
we  shall  be  a  homogeneous  republic,  with  no  portion  of  the  assimilated  mass 
incapable  of  co.acting  with  the  whole. 

Does  it  follow  thence  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  in  their  place,  and  with 
their  people — ^ above  all,  does  it  follow  that  a  race  so  different  as  the  negro,  can 
be  thus  made  freef-^that  such  a  freedom  could  be  established  and  maintained  f 
— that  such  a  freedom  would  not  become  their  worst  bondage?'  Does  it  follow, 
that  we  can  decree  our  freedom  to  them,  as  they  have  been,  and  are  ?  that  we 
ean  emancipate  them  into  what  we  enjoy  ?  that  we  can  make  for  them  in  a  day 
what  God  has  made  for  ns  in  centuries?  that  it  can  be  theirs,  until,  as 
with  ns,  it  unfold  itself  as  the  slow  growth  of  ages?  that  with  us  they 
can  retain  it,  or  if  we  were  to  vanish  f^om  the  soil,  could  hold  it  for 
themselves?  Miserable  delusion  !  to  think  that  you  can  call  forth  the  full- 
gtown  and  solid  oak,  except  by  the  process  by  which  the  aeorn  unfolds  and 
strengthens  itself  year  after  year,  and  age  after  age  ;  to  take  the  last  result  of  cen- 
turies of  discipline,  and  expect  to  build  it  up  in  Europe  by  a  three  days* 
trneuU,  or  among  thi-ee  millions  of  Africo-Americans,  by  sotne  decree  of  en- 
franchisement, some  day  of  universal  emancipation.  Better  far,  if  that  boon 
ean  be  found,  an  ameliorated  slavery,  which  shall  prove  itself  a  well-regulated 
freedom  ;  better,  far,  to  deal  with  the  ounces,  than  to  hazard  the  pounds  and 
the  tons,  which  no  strength  can  lift ;  to  handle  the  sapling,  than  to  wait  for  the 
full-grown  and  enormous  trunk  of  the  twenty-second  century. 

The  writer  does  not  presume  that  be  has  accomplished  the  grand  desideratum. 
His  utmost  hope  is,  that  he  has  made  an  imperfect  attempt  in  the  right  line, 
and  may  render  eome  small  aid  iq  recalling  his  misguided  countrymen  from  the 
wrong  lines  designated  by  the  terms  "  pro-slavery"  and  •*  anti-slavery ;  from 
mutual  reproaches  about  opposite  impracticables,  to  union  in  seeking  a  prac- 
tical good.  He  invokes  the  wisdom  of  the  country,  philanthropic,  patriarchal, 
to  the  utmost  point,  to  perfect  a  method  of  well-being  for  the  slaves,  in  and  with 
the  well-being  of  the  European  race — a  method  of  well-being  for  our  whole 
country,  suffering  and  blessed  together,  in  the  suffering  and  blessing  of  each 
several  member  of  the  united  body. 

With  this  hope,  how  m^ht  the  philanthropist  and  patriarch  weep  in  bitter 
repentance  over  the  long  rifused  opportunity,  the  long  delayed  wisdom!  What 
if  this  had  been  the  attempt  of  the  last  twenty  years,  not  to  abolish  slavery  ; 
not  to  set  the  slave  free  of  his  master,  or  the  master  of  his  slave,  but  whether 
binding  or  loosing,  to  promote  the  well-beiag  of  both  and  of  the  whole,  the 
nmeteenth  century  drawing  this  wisdom  from  all  previous  time.  What  if  the 
Christian  p4iilaadiropiits  6f  the  North,  and  the  Christian  patrimhs  of  the 
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South  had  united  in  this  good  attempt,  instead  of  clamor  and  anti-chunor,  and 
jar,  and  discord,  making  sweet  harmony  throturhall  the  land.  How  then  may  we 
suppose  the  evils  of  slayery  already  removed,  and  the  blessings  with  slavery 
retained ;  freedom  establislied  which  is  freedom  indeed,  suited  to  the  actual 
condition  of  both  races,  of  which  we  have  paid  bonds  make  free ;  the  thing 
without  the  name,  against  and  above  all  counter-names  ;  liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, in  all  the  reid  eood  which  those  abused  words  can  suggest ;  without 
the  anarchy,  and  overthrow,  and  bloodshed,  and  anxieties,  and  dreads,  iiv  the 
train  of  a  fiUse  and  flattering  philanthropy ;  a  pattern  to  the  European  world, 
in  recovering  from  the  miseries  of  too  free  a  freedom,  and  giving  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  glory  which  should  not  pass  away. 

If  we  find  a  method  for  the  well-being  of  slaves  and  slaveholders,  it  may 
suggest  a  method  for  the  well-being  of  miserable  masses,"  so  true  to  the  law 
of  mutual  interdependence,  so  true  to  the  unalterable  relations  of  property 
and  labor,  as  shall  repair  the  damiu^e  of  too  free  a  freedom,  and  bless  all  or- 
ders of  society  together.  "  Bonds  that  make  free*'  may  oome  to  be  encouraged 
by  American  example. 


ABT.  m.-SOUTBEliN  PfiOSPEBITY. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  that  the  high 
prices  of  negroes  and  lands  in  the  Southern  States,  indicate 
an  approaching  derangement  in  monetary  affairs.  May  not 
the  increased  value  of  negroes  and  lands  be  properly  attributed 
to  the  immensa  amount  of  gold  that  has  been  brought  annually 
into  circulation  since  its  discovery  in  California  and  Australia  ? 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  toinformyour  readers  of  the  increased 
amount  annually  brought  inix>  eirovLld^tiofi,  previouslt/,  to  sup- 
port the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ? 

Compare  the  amounts,  and  if  the  amount  of  gold  which  is, 
and  can  be,  brought  into  circulation  annually,  attach  to  ail 
kinds  of  property  relative  value,  even  at  existing  prices,  lands 
and  slaves  do  not  command  their  full  value ;  and  if  nothing 
,  sliall  occur  to  mar  the  course  of  existing  events,  in  less  than 
three  years  such  property  will  command  much  higher  prices. 

While  peace  shall  exist  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
between  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  the  Southern  States, 
^         all  kinds  of  property  will  continue  to  increase  in  value  ;  and 
«         there  are  but  few  causes  subject  to  human  control,  which  can 
prevent  it. 

First.  A  large  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  gold  discovered 
and  brought  annually  into  circulation. 

Second.  A  reduction  by  governments  of  the  standard  value 
of  gold. 

Third.  A  high  protective  tariff.  The  distinguished  states- 
man, Henry  Clay,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  was  the  only  means  by  which  to  abolieh  Slavery 
peaceably^  in  the  United  States.  Because,  a  high  protective 
tariff  would  so  re4uce  the  value  of  the  products  of  slave  labor. 
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as  to  make  slaves  not  only  valdeless,  but  tardensome  and  ex- 
pensive to  their  owners. 

Fourth.  A  renewal  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Many  good 
men  advocate  the  introduction  of  Africans  in  the  United  States 
for  slaves.  Some  believe  there  are  acts  of  Congress  which 
prohibit  the  slave  trade,  and  that  such  should  be  repealed. 
Some  contend  that  the  slave  trade  is  impliedly  forbid,  and 
others  that  it  is  not,  by  an  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  legal  or 
constitutional  question  involved.  We  are  informed,  and  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  tbe  fixed  purrfose  of  the  Abolitionists,  obedient 
to  the  suggestions  of  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  States,  by  a  system  of  legislation  consistent  in 
form  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Aboli- 
tionists believe,  and  rightfully,  too,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  their  numerical  strength  will  give  them  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  enable  them 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  controlling 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Tlreasury  of  the  United  Stat^, 
tiiey  can  and  will  devise  measures  by  which  to  abolish  slavery, 
either  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  an  act  of 
Congress  regardless  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  despite  of  judi- 
cial power,  but  obedient  to  a  higher  power,  known  only  to 
themselves.  Nor  do  they  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  strength. 
The  several  States  are  not  known  by  treaty  alliance  to  foreign 
governments.  They  know  nothing  of,  and  care  less  for.  State 
sovereignty  and  State  rights.  The  Government  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  are  alone  known  to  England, 
Franco,  and  other  foreign  powers ;  and  should  the  General 
Government  pass  an  act  abolishing  slavery,  the  Southern 
States  not  submitting,  would  be  regarded  by  foreign  nations  as 
rebels  against  the  United  States  Government,  holding  in  bond- 
age millions  of  people  declared  free  by  a  Government  having 
the  power  to  emancipate  them,  and  foreign  aid  might  be  suc- 
oessfuUy  invoked  to  their  rescue,  and  consistently  perhaps, 
with  tJie  laws  of  nations.  The  Southern  States  can  only  pre- 
vent the  calamitous  results  incident  to  the  purpose  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, by  a  prompt,  fearless,  and  wise  course  of  conduct. 
Party  strifes  should  cease,  and  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  should  unite  in  an  unalterable  determination,  that 
slavery  should  not  be  even  a  debatable  question  in  Congress. 
It  is  a  position  the  Southern  States  should  assume  and  main- 
tain, not  only  at  the  hazard  of  the  Union,  but  to  its  sacrifice, 
if  necessary,  to  their  rights,  their  honor,  and  their  indepen- 
denoe.    If  by  the  injustice  and  the  oppression  of  those  opposed 
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to  slavery,  we  shall  be  forced,  in  vindicating  our  rights,  to  dis* 
solve  the  Union,  and  form,  by  a  Southern  Confederacy,  aninde* 

Eendent  government,  before  the  powers  of  the  United  States 
ave  been  clothed  in  the  forms  of  authority  for  our  destruc- 
tion, we  can,  and  will,  command  the  respect  of  foreign  nations, 
whose  interest  will  induce,  if  not  compel  them  to  form  alii; 
ances  with  us,  offensive  and  defensive  ;  and  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States  who  deride  us  for  our  weakness,  will  again,  if  pos» 
sible,  bring  us  to  their  fraternal  embraces,  under  a  Constitu- 
tion securing  our  rights  as  slaveholders,  and  if  unable  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  re-union,  will  cultivate  our  acquaintance  as  a  free 
and  indef  endent  people,  upon  whose  good  will  they  will  be 
more  or  less  dependent  for  much  that  will  be  necessary  to  their 
general  welfare. 

The  threatened  evils  to  which  I  have  briefly  (and  I  hope  modest- 
ly) alluded,  form,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade  at  this  time. 
Should  the  introduction  of  Africans  as  slaves  now  be  author- 
ized, the  Abolitionists  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
for  two  purposes :  To  make  money,  and  to  destroy  the  South- 
ern States.  Throughout  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  they  would  form  Aid  an4 
Emigrating  Societies,"  as  they  did  for  the  conquest  of  Kansas. 
They  have  superior  facilities  for  the  traffic,  and  being  well  paid 
for  their  services  by  the  Southern  people,  who  would  purchase 
slaves  from  them,  they  would  crowd  the  Southern  States  with 
rude  Africans,  who,  if  capable  of  instruction,  would  be  taught 
to  render  the  slaves  we  have  dissatisfied,  and  to  aid  them  in  a 
general  insurrection  and  massacre.  The  white  people  would  be 
butchered,  as  they  were  in  St.  Domingo.  Such  would  be  the 
result.  But  if  the  Abolitionists  were  to  refrain  from  the 
traffic  and  let  the  Southern  people  engage  in  it  exclusively,  th« 
introduction  of  rude  and  ignorant  Africans  among  our  slaves 
would  produce*  dangerous  discontent.  The  association  between 
well-bred  slaves  and  rude  Africans,  would  be  as  disagreeable 
to  both  parties  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  as  a  forced  associa- 
tion  would  be  between  enlightened,  enterprising  gentlemen,  and 
slothful,  filthy  vagabonds.  Such  an  association  would  produce 
unmitigated  wretchedness ;  and  at  all  events,  the  Southern 
people  should  not  desire  slaves  from  Africa,  until  the  Southern 
States  shall  assume  an  attitude  necessary  to  defend  our  rights 
to  the  slaves  among  us.  A  Florioa  Farmer. 
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AfiT.  IV.-STATE  CON8TITUnON8,  THEIR  EFFICACY. 

Can  a  State  constitution  be  rightfally  changed  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself  ?  Or,  in  short,  can  a 
bare  majority  of  a  State  alter,  amend  or  abolish  their  constitu- 
■tion  at  pleasure,  contrary  to  its  own  provisions?  The  position 
which  the  President  has  gratuitously  assumed  and  still  main- 
tains upon  this  question,  makes  it  one  of  great  moment.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  principle  urged  upon  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  in  his  special  Kansas  message  of  February  2d,  1858, 
and  reiterated  in  his  last  annual  message,  is  not  only  novel, 
but  ruinous  in  the  extreme,  and  is  only  the  more  so  when  we 
remember  the  circumstances  under  which  this  hew  dogma 
was  promulgated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress  anticipated  the  admi§. 
slon  of  Kansas,  and  debated  its  legality  and  propriety  before 
admission  was  sought.  The  South  were  for,  and  the  North 
against  her  admission  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
The  former  maintained  that  she  ought  to  be  admitted  from 
precedent,  upon  grounds  of  legality  and  justice.  The  latter 
opposed  it,  because  they  said  it  was  not  the  defed  of  the 
people,  and  because  it  fixed  slavery  upon  the  State  for  six 
years.  In  other  words,  the  constitution  could  not  be  amended 
till  1864.  And  to  soothe  or  palliate  that  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent fully,  positively  and  gratuitously  denies  the  binding 
force  of  that  restriction.  He  maintained  that  the  first  legis- 
lature that  should  meet  under  that  constitution  might  take 
steps  for  having  it  amended  or  abolished,  notwithstanding  its 
own  provisions  to  the  contrary.  He  maintained  that  consti- 
tutions could  be  made  and  remade  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  majorities,  and  that  whatever  claimed  to  be  a  restriction 
upon  that  will  was  nugatory  and  idle. 

Admit  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  President,  and  the 
first  inquiry  is,  was  that  which  he  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1858,  the  constitution  of  Kansas  ?  Or 
did  Kansas  at  that  time  have  any  constitution  ?  He  had  not 
only  admitted,  but  strenuously  advocated  the  right  of  a  bare 
majority  to  disregard  the  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  and 
proceed  to  amend  it  in  any  irregular  mode  tliat  they  might 
deem  proper.  The  legislature  of  Kansas  met  after  the 
constitution  had  been  completed,  and  before  it  had  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  admission.  This  legislature 
passed  an  act,  submitting  the  entire  constitution  directly  to 
the  people,  and  they  declared  it  not  to  be  their  act  and  deed. 
The  President  admitted  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  arid  the 
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acts  of  snb mission  to  te  regular  and  legal.  If  the  legisla* 
tare  could  take  steps  to  abolish  it  after  it  was  admitted  by 
Congress,  why  not  do  it  before  ?  In  either  case  the  proceed- 
ings would  be  equally  unknown  to  the  constitution. 

Then  where  is  the  difference  in  principle  ?  Was  it  because 
the  vote  on  the  4th  of  January,  1858,  was  regulaj  and  lawful^ 
ias  the  President  admitted  it  to  be  ?  It  could  have  been  no 
objection  to  that  day's  proceeding,  to  say  it  was  without  the 
sanction  of  a  constitutional  convention.  The  submission  was 
legal  and  regular.  There  is  no  conceivable  way  by  which 
the  action  of  the  people  could  have  been  endowed  with  higher 
authority. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1858,  the  people  of  Kansas  either 
abolished  or  they  did  not  abolish  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
If  they  had  abolished  it,  the  President's  message  of  February 
Sd,  and  the  action  of  Congress  thereon,  was  alia  farce  If  they 
did  not  abolish  it,  then  the  President's  dogma  is  false.  If  it 
was  not  abolished,  it  devolves  on  the  President  and  those  hold- 
ing his  views,  to  show  why  it  was  not.  They  must  show 
wherein  the  action  of  the  people  of  Kansas  was  inconsistent 
with  the  President's  dogma.  That  they  cannot  do,  nor  can 
they  say  it  was  abolished.  They  may  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  If  they  say  it  was  abolished,  we  ask,  why  did  they 
urge  her  admission.  If  they  say  it  was  not,  we  ask  them  to 
show  us  why  it  was  not ;  we  require  them  to  test  it  by  the 
President's  dogma.  The  fact  is,  no  constitution  can  be  right*, 
folly  changed  or  amended  except  in  compliance  with  its  own 

E revisions.  Anything  else  is  revolution.  It  may  be  peacea* 
le  and  quiet,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  revolutionary. 
In  the  next  place,  if  it  is  true  that  a  bare  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  State  can  alter  or  amend  their  constitution  con- 
trary to  its  provisions,  why  may  not  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution be  amended  in  the  same  way  ?  If  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State  cannot  be  bound  by  their  agreements, 
how,  or  by  what  process  can  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  be  bound  ?  If  a  majority  cannot  be  bound 
in  the  one  case,  how  can  they  in  the  other  ?  Where  is  the 
difference  in  principle  ?  If  there  is  any,  I  should  thank  some 
one  to  point  it  out.  If  this  dogma  is  to  prevail  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Constitution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, who  now  control  a  majority  of  the  States.  The  man 
who  urges  it,  wages  war  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists  a  lever  with 
whioh  they  can  and  will  eventually  subvert  the  government. 

If  this  nev  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  where  is  the  difference 
between  a  constitution  and  ordinary  legislative  enactments  t 
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Tf  it  is  not  binding,  Why  ha^re  itt  What  good  does  it  io  ? 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mock,  a  cheat,  a  deception.  I  have  alwsjTB 
nnderstood  the  design  of  a  oonstitiltion  to  be,  to  define  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  t^  protect  the  minority  against  the 
enoroachments  of  the  majority.  It  is  a  compact  to  which  all 
the  people  of  the  Stat^  are  parties.  The  time  at  which,  and 
the  mode  by  which  it  may  be  changed,  is  of  the  essence  erf 
the  contract.  And  if  it  say  that  two  thirds  shall  be  neces^ 
••ry  to  change  it,  a  bare  majority  has  no  more  right  to  do  it 
than  has  a  large  minority.  If  this  is  not  true,  as  before  ob«> 
served,  why  have  a  constitution  ?  what  good  does  it  do  ?  If 
the  minority  hold  it  up  as  a  shield,  the  majority  will  dadi  it 
in  pieces,  and  spit  upon  it.  This  dogma  may  be  viewed  in  ail 
its  aspects  and  phases,  and  it  is  absolutely  subversive  of  all 
oonstitutional  law.  It  substitutes  might  for  right,  anarchy 
for  law  and  order. 

Although  tbis  doctrine  is  so  monstrous  as  to  find  btit  few 
cool  advocates,  yet,  lest  it  should  hereafter  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent,  it  behooves  Southern  men  especially  to  speak  out 
upon  it.  It  has  been  regarded  as  of  no  practical  importance, 
but  it  may  be  at  no  distant  day.  Under  all  the  circumstan- 
oes,  it  cannot  be  too  severely  criticised  by  his  own  party,  of. 
which  I  am  one.  I  was  for  ^e  admission  of  Kansas,  but  this 
dc^ma  was  not  necessary  to  that  end.  If  she  had  been  ad- 
mitted, it  encouraged  the  Abolitionists  to  disregard  the  con« 
Stitation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  South.  Better  far  that  Kan* 
iBs  should  never  be  admitted,  than  that  this  doctrine  should 
prevail. 


ABT.  Y.-CmiATE  AND  FEVERS  OF  THE  SODTHWEST. 

(CoHcliuUd.) 

Rbturntno  now  to  a  little  below  the  32d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  crossing  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  we  strike  the  lower  end  of  the  Yazoo  bottom,  which 
commetices  where  the  bluffs  begin  to  recede  from  the  river, 
jost  above  Vicksburg,  and  terminates  where  they  return  to  it, 
a  short  distance  below  Memphis.  The  only  river  of  this  hot- 
torn  is  the  Yazoo,  which,  after  its  formation  in  Carroll  county, 
Mississippi,  by  the  Tallahatchee  and  Yallabusha  rivers,  flows 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  into  the  Mississippi.  Besides 
the  Sun  Flower,  many  smaller  bayous  flow  off*  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  bottom,  from  Lakes  Washington,  Swan,  Bolivar, 
B^rseshoe  aad  Hoitii 
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Tkis  great  alluvial  region,  extendiog  from  the  monih  of 
Red  river  to  the  upper  end  of.  thQ  Ht  Francis  bottom,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  Vf'iih  its  greatest 
breadth  (about  ninety  miles)  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  supposed  to  contain  more  than  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  is,  notwithstanding  the  levees  oonstructed  for  its 
protection,  during  the  March  ami  June  freshets  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  with  few  exceptions,  annually  sub- 
merged. On  the  subsidence  of  the  water  after  one  of  these 
Spring  overflows,  from  the  topographical  peculiarities,  therestill 
remains  a  large  amount  to  be  carried  off  by  percolation  and 
evaporation.  Under  these  inflaenoes,  although  the  surface  in 
many  places,  before  the  first  of  September,  becomes  dry  and 
eracked,  there  still  remains  enough  of  water  in  the  stieams 
and  innumerable  lakes  to  give,  through  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration, to  the  air  of  the  surrounding  country  a  qonsiderable 
degree  of  dampness. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  inhabitants  of  these  bottoms  and 
their  >fow  villages,  together  with  the  towns  and  cities  on  their 
borders,  or  within  their  influence,  are  subject  to  malarial 
fevers  of  every  variety  and  grade. 

New-  Orleans. — This  city  stands  in  a  large  bend  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  ninety  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  29*^  57^  north,  longitude  ld<^ 
9^  west.  Its  boundary  in  front  extends  along  the  river  about 
five  miles.  In  the  rear,  the  corporation  extends  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  though  the  habitations  at  present  only  reach  in  this 
direction  about  two  miles.  The  southern  front  of  the  low, 
alluvial  surface  upon  which  the  city  stands,  is  considerably 
below  the  annual  elevation  of  the  river,  with  its  northern  por- 
tion below  the  occasional  rising  of  the  lake.  On  account  of 
this  geographical  peculiarity  the  city  has  to  be  protected  from 
inundation  (and  which,  we  believe,  has  been  efl^ctually  ac- 
complished) by  the  erection  of  strong  and  extensive  levees. 

"  The  intermediate  space  between  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
the  city  is  a  cypress  swamp,  presenting  about  midway  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  called  the  Metairie  Ridge.  This  vast 
swamp  has  undergone  a  wonderful  amelioration  within  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ;  the  part  within  two  miles  of 
the  city  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  by  which  means  a  large 
extent  of  valuable  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  which,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  covered  with  buildings  ^nd  gardens.  The 
surface  is  gradually  beooming  more  elevated  ;  the  streets  are 
annually  extended  in  this  direction ;  and  tbtii  the  spot  whioh 
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a  few  jrears  ago  was  a  pestiferous  feuj  will,  probably,  soon  bo-* 
oome  the  abode  of  a  dense  and  .active  population."* 

On  accouQt  of  a  oounter-current  which  exists  in  the  Missisk- 
sippi,  from  some  po'mt  in  4he  Third  to  a  point  in  the  Second 
Municipality,  there  is  continually  depositing  in  front  of  the 
oity  an  alluvial  formation  which  has  reeeived  the  name  of 
Baliure.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  river  from  July  to  Novem* 
ber,  this  margin,  extending  along  the  river  for  more  than  three 
miles,  filled  with  all  kii^s  of  organic  recrements,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun,  must,  and  does,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  emit  gases  more  or  less  deleterious  to  health. 

Besides  these  supposed  sources  of  fever,  we  are  informed  bj 
Dr.  Feimer  that  there  are  also  within  the  corporation  a  eoa* 
siderable  number  of  vacant  lots,  the  surface  of  many  of  which 
are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  contain,  during  wet 
weather,  stagnant  water  ;  stagnant  water  is  also  found  under 
many  of  the  houses.! 

From  the  foregoing  medico- topographical  description,  to- 
gether  with  its  decidedly  southern  latitude,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  to  every  grade  and 
variety  of  malarial  fever  ;  those  residing  adjacent  to  or  within* 
the  swamp  being  less  liable  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  inter- 
mittents  and  remittents,  than  those  residing  on  the  opposite 
or  river  side. 

Fort  Livingston, — The  island  of  Grand  Terre^  upon  which 
this  fort  stands,  lies  at  the  junction  of  Barataria  Bay  with  the 
Golf  of  Mexico.  The  surface  of  the  island  rises  about  twg 
feet  above  the  highest  tides  of  the  Gulf,  and  consists  of  a  dark 
sand,  covered  with  grass,  and  overshadowed  with  small  live- 
oaks.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  the 
land  breeze  not  unfrequently  entirely  fails:  while  that  from 
the  sea  continues  all  night.  Captain  Barnard,  who  had  been 
stationed  four  years  on  this  island,  informed  Dr.  Drakel  that, 
although  the  mean  population  during  this  period  had  been 
about  fifty,  he  was  unable  to  recollect  of  the  occurrence 
among  them  of  a  single  case  of  either  intermittent  or  remit' 
tent  fever ;  and  that  the  same  was  true  as  regarded  yellow 
fever,  notwithstanding  the  usual  intercourse  had  been  kept  up 
with  New-Orleans,  when  the  fever  was  epidemic  there. 

Fort  Pike, — The  island  of  Petites  Coquilles,  upon  the 
northern  margin  of  which  stands  this  fort,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  formed  of  a  congeries  of  small  shells,  with  an  admix- 
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tare  of  argillaoeoos  deposits  brought  down  by  Pearl  River.  It 
lies  thirty- five  miles  northeeu^  of  New-Orleans,  and  between 
Lakes  Poatohartrain  and  Borgne,  exhibiting  an  area  of  seven 
by  twelve  miles,  with  an  elevation  over  the  Gulf  of  not  more 
than  two  feet.  Although  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  ba- 
yous of  salt  water,  their  bottoms  never  become  a  source  of  ma- 
laria, as  they  are  under  the  influences  of  the  tides,  and  conse- 
quently are  never  exposed  te  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  during  the  summer  are  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  its  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile. 

According  to  the  army  medical  returns,  this  post  has  re- 
mained constantly  exempt  from  yellow  fever ;  the  average  ratio 
of  intermittents  being  nineteen,  and  that  of  remittents  seven 
per  cent 

The  fact  that  Key  West,  lying  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
the  main  land  as  Fort  Pike,  and  surrounded  by  salt  water  and 
marshes,  has  been  scourged  with  yellow  fever,  inclines  us  to 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  this 
post,  compared  with  Fort  Wood,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
northeast,  surrounded  by  marshy  lowlands,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immense  swamps  that  skirt  the  Missi'ssippi,  is 
more  the  result  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  organic 
tnaterial  undergoing  decomposition  than  that  it  is  encompassed 
with  salt  water. 

Texas. — This  State,  like  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  is  nat- 
urally divided  into  three  regions ;  the  level,  the  undulating, 
and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  coast,  extending  from 
thirty  to  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  ;  the  undulating  succeeds 
this,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  interior  and  north,  and 
reaches  westward  to  the  mountain  tract.  The  mountains  and 
table-lands  are  generally  some  two  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  level  regions,  and  cover  the  greater  portion  of  northwest- 
ern Texas,  on  the  confines  of  New-Mexico.  Hills  presenting 
h  low,  broken  appearance  are  first  found  between  the  Braz(»s 
kxiA  Colorado,  westward  of  the  latter  river,  and  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nueces  and  San  Antonio  ;  the  country  is  tra- 
versed in  various  directions  by  outliers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, none  of  which,  however,  rise  to  any  very  considerable 
height. 

In  the  level  region,  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  several  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  gulf,  are  from  three  to  twenty  miles  in 
Width,  and  heavily  timbered.  On  many  of  thetse  rivers  are 
also  canebrakes  of  immense  extent.  These  bottoms  and  the 
alluvial  lands  generally  forming  this  lower  section,  are  the 
proper  regioM  £mr  the  cultivat^oin  of  rice  and  sugar. 
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In  the  second  diviuon,  cfa^meteriaed  l^y  Ugh,  rolling,  vtas 
dant  prairies,  narrow  wooded  bottoms,  beautiful  islands  of  tim* 
ber  and  quick  running  streajns,  soil  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  alluvial  region  just  described,  but  with  more  varied 
products.  In  this  region  the  planter  may  raise  cotton  and  to» 
bacco,  every  kind  of  grain  and  stock,  to  any  extent,  and  with 
very  little  labor. 

Along  the  entire  coast,  including  all  the  river  bottoms,  fttm 
the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  i^  almost  one  entire  belt  of  timber. 
The  eastern  section,  as  fiar  as  Red  River,  although  occasionally 
variegated  with  beautiful  prairies  of  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
also  well  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  pecan,  cedar,  cypress 
and  other  forest-trees.  The  orange,  lemon  aikl  lime,  the  pine- 
apple and  olive,  all  ripen  together,  and  berries  and  nuts  are 
abundant 

Florida. — This  State,  south  of  28^  north  latitude,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  an  extensive  swamp,  known  as  the  Ever* 
glades.  To  the  north  and  iK)rthwest  of  this  low  alluvial  tract 
to  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  lines,  although  the  surface  of  tha 
country  is  rather  rugged,  it  nowhere  rises  more  than  two  hun* 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  norths 
western  portion  consists,  chiefly  of  an  extensive  pine  forest,  in* 
terspersed  with  hummocks,  prairies  and  marshes.  The  hum* 
mocks,  with  a  clay  soil  mixed  with  sand,  are  scattered  through* 
out  the  country,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  thou* 
sands,  and  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  red,  live  and  water 
oaks,  dogwood,  and  pine,  and  are,  when  cleared,  most  exoellMit 
land.  The  prairies  are  sometimes  pretty  extensive,  stretching 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  forming  most  excellent  nat> 
ural  pastures.  The  swamps  along  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  those  of  the  pine  barrens,  with 
pine,  cypress  and  cypress  knees. 

South  of  the  main  land  a  chain  of  small,  rooky  iriands, 
known  as  the  Florida  keys,  extend  to  the  iu)rthward,  ending 
in  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  sand-banks  called  the  Tortugas.  Of 
these  there  is  but  one,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  tiiat  we 
conceive  worth  notice,  and  that  is  Key  West,  or  Thomson^s 
island.  This  island,  the  most  southern  settlement  of  the 
United  States,  lies,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Sable, 
and  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana, and  contained,  in  1854,  about  three  thousand  inhabi*» 
tants.  It  is  from  seven  to  eight  miles  loag^with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  two  miles.  As  regarda  its  general  surface,  it 
is  low  and  level,  the  southei^m  ekoie  presenting  the  moat 
elevated  point.  This  ridge,  consisting  chiefly  of  sands  and 
shells  throvm  up  by  the  sea,  rises  about  five  feet  above  high- 
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vater  n)ark.  In  th^  interior  of  the  island  are  found  many 
marshes  and  lagoons,  some  of  which  are  lower  than  the  snr- 
Jaoe  of  the  surrounding. ocean.  These  marshy  Icwlattds,  with 
a  layer  of  soil  miffioient  to  support  a  vegetable  growth,  and 
shaded  by  small  trees  and  Shrubs?,  are  covered,  in  some  parts, 
during  the  rainy  season,  with  fresh  water. 

The  Military  Post  of  Key  Westy  and  which  was  at  one  pe- 
riod the  principal  naval  station  of  the  United  States  for  the 
G-ulf  of  Mexico,  stands  on  the  northwest  end  of  this  island, 
in  latitude  24'^  33' north,  longitude  4"^  52'  west.  Notwith- 
fltsMiding  the  garrison,  in  April,  1838,  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, haid  to  evacuate  this  post  and  occupy  temporarily  that  of 
Fort  Clinch,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Forry,  that  he  was  un* 
aUe,  on  account  of  tUe  defectiveness  of  the  army  medical  returns, 
to  determine  the  precise  character  of  the  prevailing  diseases, 
but  ooncludes,  viery  erroneously^  as  subsequent  experience  has 
shown,  that  fevers  df  malarial  origin  vrate  not  very  prevalent.* 
Yellow  fever  prevailed  here  as  an  eprdemio  in  1824,  and  also 
again  in  1854.  Daring  the  latter  year,  we  are  informed  by 
Assistant- Surgeon  Simpson,  that  the  fever  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  a  large  pond,  which  had  been  the  receptacle  for  quanti- 
ties of  filth  and  decayed  vegetable  matter ;  and  that,  radiating 
from  this  point,  it  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  island,  at^ 
tacking  indiscriminately,  both  whites  and  blacksA 

In  here  bringing  to  a  close  our  imperfect  medico- topograph- 
ical account  of  the  great  region  under  consideration,  we  dis- 
cover, if  we  attempt  to  reproduce  some  of  its  leading  physical 
features,  that,  with  a  general  Southern  inclinatioh  throughout, 
its  middle  and  southern  portions,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  present  to  the  acticm  of  the  sun  a  great  inclined  plain, 
furrowed  with  sluggish  strean>s,  and  interspersed  with  extent 
$ive  swamps,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  organic  materials  under- 
gdng  decomposition ;  thus  creating  and  presenting  to  the 
mind  of  the  believer  in  the  malarial  origin  of  fever,  not  only 
numerous  and  extensive  laboratories  for  the  manufacture  of 
his  favorite  agent,  but  actually  offering,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  a  few  facts  in  elucidation  df  some  of  the  must  obscure 
and  long-disputed  point*  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  term  climate^  we  believe,  in  an  aetiological  sense,  is  gen- 
erally used  to  express  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  states 
as  ocmsisting  in  varying  quantities  of  certain  of  the  elements 
of  the  air  itself — such  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  mists  and 
clouds ;  dews,  rain,  hail,  frost,  snow,  and  winds ;  together  with 
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the  different  ascending  gaseous  exhalations  from  decomposing 
nlatters  lodged  on  the  surface  of  Uie  earth.  TV ith  this  brief 
definition  of  the  term  climate,  we  are  now  prepared  to  examine 
some  of  its  elements  in  detail ;  but  before  proceeding  to  do  so, 
will  merely  observe,  that  the  actual  presence  of  some,  and  rela- 
tive proportion  of  others,  are  frequently  no  more  the  result  of  a 
high  temperature  than  of  topographical  peculiarity. 

Temperature, — If  we  assume  the  tropic  of  Cancer  as  a  base 
line,  and  calculate  a  decrease  of  1*^  16^  of  mean  temperature 
for  every  degree  of  latitude  north,  from  Key  West  to  the  thir- 
tieth parallel,  it  gives  us  about  70"  as  the  mean  temperature 
of  this  parallel ;  and  from  this  line,  allowing  a  decrease  of  1*^ 
30^  for  each  remaining  degree,  with  a  reduction  of  one  degree 
for  every  two  hundred  feet,  where  the  elevations  are  abrupt, 
and  four  hundred  on  the  great  inclined  plain  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  we  obtain  for  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  the  tem- 
perature of  about  60"  ;  and  for  the  entire  region  under  consid- 
eration, an  annual  mean  tem]perature  of  not  far  from  66^.  The 
foregoing  calculated  mean  temperatures,  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  only  offered  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable 
data,  as  mere  doubtful  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Again,  if  we  take  fourteen  and  fifty -two  degrees,  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  of  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  and  Appa-r 
lachian  mountain  ranges,  and  compare  them  with  seventy-one 
and  seventy-eight  degrees,  the  mean  minimum  and  maximum 
temperatures  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Gulf  Stream,  we  at  once, 
through  the  influence  of  our  winds,  discover  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  sudden  changes  we  so  frequenlly  experience. 

From  an  examination  of  the  data  contained  in  the  accom- 
panying, tables  (Abstracts  A  and  B),  carefully  compared  with 
every  reliable  source  within  our  reach,  the  only  variations  we 
discover,  worth  notice,  from  the  general  law  of  a  regular  de- 
crease of  temperature  as  we  ascend  on  nearly  the  same  lines 
of  longitude  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  upward,  are  those  of  the  summer  and  monthly  tempera- 
tures of  New-Orleans  and  Fort  Gibson  :  the  first  the  result,  per- 
haps, of  the  increased  temperature  of  New-Orleans  over  its 
Environs;*  and  the  last,  either  of  inaccurate  observations,  or 
a  dry,  hot  wind,  from  the  southwest.  We  also  further  learn 
that,  as  we  ascend  from  the  modified  atmosphere  of  the  coast, 
where  the  seasons  almost  imperceptibly  glide  into  each  other, 
into  the  interior,  the  difference  between  them  regularly  in- 
creases, and  the  climate  becomes  colder  and  more  variable. 


•  The  mean  ftnniuil  temperataro  of  London  ie  ihown  to  be  1  deg.  SO  min.  higher  than  ita  ea- 
virona.    (See  Clark  on  Ciimate,  page  05.) 
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Prom  the  few  thermonietriotl  tablee  we  have  had  an  eppoi- 
tanity  of  examiniiig  upoQ  the  subjeot,  it  appears  that  the  daily 
twBige  of  the  mereury  is  k>wer  'upoQ  the  ooast,  the  hay«,  the  in- 
tencar  lakee,  and  far  some  distance  up  the  larger  streams,  than 
it  is  at  other  points  within  the  same  parallels,  and  remote  from 
these ;  and  that,  oonseqnently,  the  climate  is  were  or  less  ex- 
c€ssiv€y  even  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  in  proper* 
tion  to  elevation  and  removal  beyond  their  influenee. 

Winds. — ^When  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  heated,  it 
beomies  lighter,  and  rises,  and  the  oolder  and  denser  air 
around  flows  towai4  the  base  of  the  rarefied  column  ;  in  this 
way,  both  local  and  general  winds  are  created.  When  they 
blow  ffom  a  warmer  to  a  oolder  region,  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  raised,  and  the  reverse ;  they  are,  therefore  no  less  the 
eaose  of  change  of  temperattire,  than  the  .effect.  For  the 
want  of  sufficient  data,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative prevalence  or  proportion  of  any  of  our  winds ;  but  eottr 
olude,  that  below  the  thirty-sixth  parallel,  the  Southwest, 
Southeast^  Northwest,  and  Northeast,  are  the  must  prevalent 
Of  the  local,  the  dry  Southwest  is  the  only  one  that  we  will 
at  present  notice. 

The  Southwest  ^and  Southsast  Winds.'^The  cocnmeBoe- 
ment  of  these  moist,  warm  winds,  from  the  bosom  of  tiie 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  frequently  attended 
witli  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but  geaerallly  not, of 
a  very  violent  kind  ;  if  the  former  of  these  continue  for 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  clouds  high  in  the  atmosf^iere 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  sorface  winds,  make  their 
appearance,  from  whidi,  either  sooner  or  later,  copious  showers 
of  rain  descend.  The  southwest  wind,  on  reaching  the  Ozatk 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  from  topographical  pe- 
culiarities, is  believed  by  Dr.  Drake*  to  be  deflected  fitom  its 
regular  course,  and  turned  on  Fort  Gibson,  mingled  with 
the  true  southeast. 

The  Northwest  and  Northeast  Winds. — These  winds,  origi- 
nating around  the  ArcUe  Circle,  are,  when  compared  with  our 
other  winds,  always  €old.  The  first  of  these^  in  crossing  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  from  the  low  temperature  of  their  snm- 
mite,  deposits  in  the  form  of  snow  a  large  portion  of  its 
iQoisture,  and  then  descends  and  sweeps  across  the  Southern 
Statee,  as  an  exceedingly  dry  and  cold  wind.  In  September 
and  October,  although  the  difierence  between  the  temperature 
of  the  air  of  these  mountain  ranges  and  that  ri^ng  from  the 
surfaoe  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexido,  and  At- 


*  Prineipal  DkWMM  of  North  Amerioft,  page  675. 
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lantio  Ooeftn,  is  connderabley  it  does  not  appear  to  reach  its 
maximum  before  February  or  Haroh)  and  is  then  probably 
more  than  100^ ;  during  this  period,  and  as  the  result  of  these 
extremes  of  temperature,  the  northwest  wind  around  the 
^ores  of  Ae  Ghilf,  and  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras,  is  some- 
times converted  into  a  tempest,  under  the  name  of  "  Norther, 
The  northeast,  although  a  cold  wind,  is  always  a  more  moist 
and  warmer  one  than  the  preceding. 

The  Dry  Southwest  Wind. — This  wind,  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface, 
where  it  originates,  may  appear  in  any  region,  or  at  any  time, 
and  is  always,  comparatively,  a  wind  of  high  temperature ; 
although  strictly  local,  it  is  not  without  more  or  less  progres- 
sion, and  prevails  most  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  mer- 
cury ranges  from  90*^  to  100*^.  *  During  the  month  of  August, 
under  the  influence  of  this  wind,  the  mercury  at  Fort  Gibson 
once  reached  117*^ ;  and  the  high  temperature  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  at  Fort  King,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  and  the 
military  posts  along  the  southwestern  border  of  Texas,  is  prdb- 
abty  to  some  extent  the  result  of  a  similar  cause. 

Dew  Point, — By  this  phrase  we  understand  that  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  moistfafe  begins  to  be  deposited  from 
the  air.  For  example :  If  We  submit  two  volumes  of  atmo- 
sphere, at  the  temperature  of  100°,  to  a  oooiing  process,  and 
one  of  them  commences  depositing  dew  at  a  reduction  of  20^, 
and  Hie  other  at  30°,  the  one  from  which  the  dew  is  first  de- 
posited contains  the  most  moisture,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
higher  dew  point.  The  complement  of  the  dew  point  is  the 
range  through  which  thd  mercury  falls  before  dew  appears ; 
when  this  point  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  coincides  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  saturation  exists,  and  evaporation 
ceases. 

In  the  Kmits  assigned  to  this  essay,  the  three  great  regions 
bejieved  to  differ  most  in  their' absolute  atmospheric  vapor  and 
dew  point,  are,  first,  ite  Sea  and  Gulf  coast,  and  the  trough  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  secondly  and  thirdly,  the  Regions  to  the 
north  of  these,  and  \/o  the  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Regions  of  the  Coast  nnd  of  the  Mississippi, — The  atmo- 
sphere of  this  region,  from  Uie  Rio  Grande  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  Mississippi,  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  nearly  70°,  has  constantly,  from  the 
great  extent  of  watery  surface  over  which  it  rests,  a  high  ekw 
point  with  a  small  complement.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
at  least  for  a  portion  of  the  summer  and  fkll  months,  the  fol- 
lowing meteorological  table  is  submitted  : 
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4.21 
4.66 

2.12 
3.56 
3.59 


f  eniror*t  Reports^ 
p««6m. 

Mad.  Statu.  8.  A., 

pp.  237  and  526. 


Regions  to  the  East  and  West  of  the  Mississippi, — The 
atmosphere  of  these  regions,  with  a  mean  summer  tempera- 
tare  of  nearly  80"^,  like  that  of  the  coast  and  the  Mississippi, 
would  be,  under  favorable  circumstances,  capable  of  sustaining 
a  high  dew  point ;  but  on  account  of  their  elevation,  and  re- 
moteness from  the  Ocean  and  G-ulf,  no  less  than  the  arid  and 
heated  regions  lying  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  western 
region,  we  conclude  their  dew  point  is  frequently  low^  partip- 
ularly  around  their  northern  and  western  borders. 

If  we  admit,  and  which  under  the  circumstances  we  are  bound 
to  do,  that  the  entire  exemption  of  Fort  Livingston  from  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fever,  clearly  proves  that  neither  a  high 
temperature,  a  high  dew  point,  nor  the  near  approximation  of 
the  latter  to  the  temperature,  are  suflScient,  either  singly  or 
combined,  to  produce  any  of  the  varieties  of  malarial  fever  ^  we 
are  forced  either  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  efficient  cause 
or  seek  it  outside  of  these,  or  any  other  mere  atmospheric 
change  of  the  locality  where  they  occur  ;  but  that  there  does 
exist,  as  the  remote  cause  of  fever,  ^a  gaseous  poison^  an  ift* 
tangible  element,  the  result  of  decomposing  organic  remains, 
we  think  clear,  from  the  fact  that  wherever  we,  find  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  connection  with  certain  degrees 
of  heat  and  proportions  of  moisture,  there  we  meet  with  feb* 
rile  diseases  ;  to  this  effect  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  profession  everywhere,  and  we  would  as  soon  think  of 
denying  its  existence  on  account  of  the  experimental  failures 
of  firoschi  and  Moschati,  made  in  the  most  pestilential  regions 
of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  on  the  air  of  some  insalubri- 
ous rice  fields  in  Tuscany,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its 
presence,  as  we  would  to  conclude  there  are  no  roses,  because 
chemistry  has  thus  far  failed  to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
detecting  odors  in  the  air. 

Believing  there  is  no  intelligent  Southern  physician  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  subject,  that  pretends  to 
dony  the  malarial  oiigia  of  intermittent  fever,  we  conclude,  if 
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anything  more  were  neoesrary  to  show  a  airailar  origin  of  the 
other  varieties  than  what  is  already  before  the  profession,  that 
the  history  given  ns  by  Doctor  Heustis  of  the  bilious  remittent 
or  yellow  fever,  that  prevailed  in  Cahawba  in  the  summer  and 
fiedl  of  1821,  be£Dre  steamboat  navigation  had  been  introduced 
on  the  Alabama  River,  and  that  of  Doctor  Gantt,  of  its  oc- 
currence in  the  Pleasant  Valley,  daring  the  fall  of  1824,  and 
when  there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  Mobile,  are  conclusive,  and 
ought  forever  to  set  the  subject  at  jest. 

Having  shown,  in  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  around  the 
ooast,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  valleys  of  some  of  the 
principal  streams,  the  occasional  prevalence  of  all  the  varieties 
of  malarial  fever y  and  in  others,  the  more  elevated  and  dryer 
regions  of  the  interior,  the  continued  absence  of  at  least  one 
if  not  more  of  the  higher  grades — we  will  now  proceed  to  de- 
velop some  of  the  laws  upon  which  this  relative  difference  in 
prevalence  appears  to  depend,  and  then  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

"From  as  careful  an  examination  of  the  history  of  malarial 
fever  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  it  appears  that 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  milder  grades, 
are  a  mean  monthly  temperature  of  about  60°,  in  connection 
with  certain  proportions  of  moisture  and  vegetable  matter  ; 
and  for  the  higher,  an  increase  of  the  monthly  temperature  to 
80°,  with  a  higl^  dew  point  and  small  complement ;  and  al- 
though the  former  is  said  to  ce€Lse  prevailing  on  a  reduction  of 
the  temperature  to  50^  and  the  latter  at  70°,  we  know  that 
where  the  heat  of  the  preceding  nine  moniibs  has  been  greatly 
over  these  points,  their  respective  tt/pes  continue  to  show  them- 
selves sporadically  throughout  the  winter  months. 

Continued  [Typhoid]  Fever, — ^As  the  records  of  medicine  arp 
full  of  proof  in  support  of  the  fact  that  continued  fever,  origi- 
nating in  southern  latitudes,  not  unfrequently  runs  into,  and 
assumes  a  remittent  or  even  intermittent  type^  and  as  remit- 
tent fever  sometimes  during  its  progress,  either  from  increased 
congestion  or  the  supervention  of  inflammation  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  loses  its  paroxys^ 
mat  features,  and  degenerates  into  a  low  grade  of  febrile  ao- 
tion,  together  with  the  great  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  ten- 
dencies, terminations,  and  post-mortem  lesions  of  the  former, 
with  those  of  the  continued  stage  of  remittent  fever,  we  in- 
fer that  they  are  essentially  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same.  Nay,  more,  that  the  high  temperature,  high  dew 
point,  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate,  predispose  strongly 
to  visceral  engorgements ;  and  that  these  ooscure  oongestionfl 
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fhtis  oreatdd,  somothAes  fi*om  tho  oomrnenoemeHt  in  tiiose  of 
feeble  ooBstitotions,  or  long  resident  anM)ng  ns,  entirely  prevent 
er  mask  flie  remissional  features  of  onr  feverd,  is  a  faot,  we 
presume  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  endemic  influences  of 
otnr  climate,  will  pretend  to  deny  ;  but  that  either  of  Aese  va- 
rieties of  fever  are  ever,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
essay,  so  far  changed  as  to  present  us  with  anything  more  than 
a  continued  fever j  the  result  of  these  causes,  and  with  affini- 
ties and  resemblanoes  much  stronger  marked  in  . favor  of  our 
Mtumnal  remittents^  than  their  supposed  primary  type  as  met 
with  in  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  we  think  the  con* 
ditiena  under  which  they  originate  and  prevail,  utterly  forbid. 

Believing  Hiat  the  typhoid  fever  described  by  Louis,  and  tht 
typhus  fever,  not  only  of  the  British  isles,  but  also  of  the  rest 
ef  Continental  Europe,  ure  the  same  disease^  and  that  the 
theatre  of  their  origin  and  greatest  pievalence  is  in  countries 
and  localities  where  the  malarial  element  had  never,  within 
&e  memory  of  man,  been  present  itL  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  even  the  most  mild  and  dimple  form  of  periodical 
fever  ;  togedier  with  the  fact,  that  tmder  our  genial  sun  an4 
democratic  institutions^  when  imported  in  the  persons  of  emi- 
grantSy  and  landed  on  our  shores,  they  fail  to  propagate  them- 
selvee  and  soon  die  out ;  we  conelude  that  the  term  typhoid 
(which  means  something  resembling  typhus)  eannot  with  any 
degree  of  propriety  be  apfrfied  to  any  other  period  of  either  our 
pure  or  modified  forms  of  fever  than  their  latter  stages. 

la  here  dismissing  for  the  present  tiiis  part  of  our  subject, 
we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  Professor  D.  I.  Cain, 
ef  tha  Charleston  Summer  Medical  Sohocrf,  that,  in  the  notice^ 
as  editor  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  RevieWj^ 
he  did  us  the  honor  to  make  of  our  paper,  on  the  non-exist- 
eiioe  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  South,t  he  entirely  misunder- 
•teod  ourpeaition.  In  that  paper  we  were  not  denying  the 
sporadic  or  even  sub-epidemic  occurrenoe'  throughout  the 
Soutfaern  States,  of  tolerably  vfell-marked  continued  fever  ; 
but  merely  when  it  did  occur,  particularly  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months,  that  we  had  ever  met  with  in  any  one  case 
eaeugh  er  in  violenoe  sufficient  of  typhoid  symptoms^  to  make 
m  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  pronounce  the  disease  typhus 
fePCTy  and  treat  it  aocordingly.  ^ 

Symptoms. — ^An  attack  of  tiiis  variety  of  fever  most  gener- 
ally  makes  its  appearance  in  a  very  gradual  manner ;  the  pa- 
•  tient,  after  complaining  fer  some  time  of  more  or  less  languor, 
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loss  of  appetite,  headaolie,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back, 
seized  with  slight  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  frequently  re^ 
ourring  chilly  sensations,  followed  by  a  mild  grade  of fever^  in 
which  the  remLssions  and  exacerbations,  if  noticeable  at  allf 
are  irregular  or  exceedingly  obscure,  attended  with  thirst, 
quick,  tense  pulse,  sallow  or  darkly  flushed  cheeks,  and  high 
colored  urine.  At  an  early  period  of  the  attack  there  is  moce 
or  less  dullness  of  the  miud,  amounting  in  some  oeises  to  mild 
delirium,  attended  frequently  with  slight  stibsuUus  tendinum^ 
or  occasional  epistaxis.  The  tongue,  at  first  moist,  is  fre- 
quently red  around  the  edges,  and  covered  with  a  white  or 
brown  fur ;  as  the  disease  progresses  it  gradually  becomes  dry, 
cracked,  and  finally  not  unfrequently  presents  a  clean  appear- 
ance. The  bowels,  altiiough  frequently  regular  or  costive, 
sometimes  become  loose,  the  stools  being  watevy,  of  a  dark 
yellow  or  muddy  appearance,  and  very  offensive.  After  th6 
persistence  of  these  symptoms  for  eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  dis* 
ease  does  not  clearly  assume  the  remi$sional  type^  or  terminate 
in  deatii  within  the  siCtne  period,  from  violent  engorgement  or 
inflammation,  it  gradually  loses  its  aeuteness  and  begins  to 
present  the  symptoms  alreieuly  detailed  as  characteristic  of  th#. 
typhoid  stage  of  remittent  fever. 

Treatment. — ^If  we  grant  that  the  long  aad  continued  opera* 
tion  of  the  remote  cause  is  such  as  to  produce  in  the  systenx 
ijie  pathological  condition  tikat  gives  to  this  variety  of  fever, 
from  the  commencement,  the  continued  typCj  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  first  and  most  olear  indication  to  be  fulfilled,  in  its 
proper  treatment,  is  to  restore  the  secretions,  and  break  up  and 
remove  the  local  hypermnias,  that  probably,  under  th# 
circumstances,  are  the  proximate  cause  of  the  particular  type 
it  presents.  For  this  purpose  we  give  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel  in  combination  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  ace- 
tate of  morphine )  this  quantity  of  calomel  and  morphine  we 
repeat  about  every  four  hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  hep- 
atic derangement  present,  until  two  or  three  portions  ai'e 
given.  At  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  admin« 
istration  of  the  last  one  of  these  powders,  if  the  bowels  ai'e  not 
sufficiently  moved,  we  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  •  After  the  op* 
•ration  of  the  oil  we  ifma  commence  and  give  five  or  six  grains 
of  quinine  at  midnight,  at  daylight,  and  at  ten  o^elock  the  next 
morning ;  tins  we  repeat  the  next  nightand  succeeding  morn- 
ing as  above.  If  we  now  find  the  tongue  improving,  and  the 
fever  abating,  which  we  frequently  do,  we  complete  the  cure  • 
by  the  continuance  of  the  quinine  a  few  days  longer ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  the  tongue  remain  furred,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  but  little,  or  not  at  all  abated,  we  repeat  the  calomel 
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and  nmrphine  powders  again,  at  perhaps  a  Kttle  longer  i&terw 
▼al  between  eaeh.dose,  taking  xmie  not  to  oarry  them  off  after 
the  administration  of  the  last  one  wi1&  oil,  or  any  other  laxa^ 
tiTe,  sooner  than  eighteen  or  twenty  hoars.  If  the  oalomel 
thus  given  brings  off  free,  consistent,  bilious  discharges,  we 
oan  then  generally  within  tiie  next  twenty-foar  hours  bring 
the- system  under  the  influence  of  quinine  and  abort  ihe 
Jerer. 

For  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  the  bowels  are 
rather  loose  from  the  commencement,  or  become  so  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  we  will  have  to  refer  to  our  plan 
of  treating  the  typhoid  stage  of  remittent  fever,  contained  in 
tbe  May  No.,  1863,  page  742,  of  the  New-Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal, 

The  fact  tiiat  our  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Bolii^  entirely 
fidled  to  cure  the  mildest  case  of  continued  fever ^  by  the  sue- 
oessive  daily  administration  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty  graiM 
of  quinine  ;  no  less  dian  that  our  patients  have  generally  and 
within  a  very  reasonable  lengtii  of  time  thoroughly  recovered, 
has  caused  us,  as  yet,  to  feel  no  disposition  whatever,  tor 
diange  our  plan  of  treatment,;  but  knowing  in  some  oases 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  how  difficult  it  is,  from  idi- 
osynorasy,  or  the  former  abuse  of  mercury,  to  administer  cal- 
omel and  opium  in  this  variety  of  fever,  so  as  to  procure  its 
(H'oper  curative  effect,  without  occasionally  ptyalizing  our  pa- 
tient, we  recommend  to  those  of  our  professional  brethron 
who  believe  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  eonimued  fever ,  if  feb- 
rile  excitement  be  quenched  and  kept  under  by  the  liberal  ad- 
ministration of  quinine,  the  unaided  pouters  of  the  system 
are  competent  to  a  eure^  a  trial  of  the  thirty-grain  doses  of 
quinine  in  combination  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  as 
reoomitiended  and  praetised  by  Dr.  Fenner  of  New-Orleans. 


AET.  n.-THE  COLONIZATIOIT  SOCIETT  AND  UBEBIA. 

TBB  OENBRAL  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  OOLOMIZAfflON  SOCIfiTT  IN  PLAIfT- 
HIO  AND  MAUVTAmiNG  TfiB  COLOHT  OP  LIBERA  Alf]»  THE  QBNBRAI# 
RESULTS* 

The  early  popularity  of  the  Colonization  Society  was  made 
manifest  in  the  speedy  formation  of  numerous  auxiliary  socie- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  There  was  one  for  each 
of  most  of  the  States,  and  rtiany  more  for  different  counties 
and  towns  in  those  or  other  States.*   All  these  were  engaged 


*  U  1829,  thwe  were  flfteen  State  AnzilUry  Societies  and  in  1830,  then  were  in  all  two 
b«ii4red  AuziUMj  2o^t^.^lRtport$  A.  C.  8.] 
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in  ffriioitmg  and  raising  fands,  from  erery  available  sou  roe,  to. 
sopi^y  tke  trdflisary  azid  forward  the  measoree  of  the  parent 
society.  Under  tiie  influenoe  thoe  operating,  sovna  of  the 
State  legisktares  voted  large  supplies  to  the  cause,  through 
their  respective  State  societies  or  otherwise.  The  legislature 
of  Maryland,  and  next  Virginia,  gave  most  of  swAi  pecvmiary 
eontrilmtioiis ;  and  Virginia,  by  incUvadual  donations,  in  this 
emancipation  of  slaves,  has  contributed,  and  sacrificed  iii 
vahie,  very  much  more  than  ail  tiie  large  contributions  of 
naoney  to  the  Coknization  Society. 

The  parent  society,  and  also  many  of  the  auxiliary  societies^ 
as  if  acting  (as  mos4  likely  was  the  case)  on  a  concerted  plan 
of  operations,  soon  began  to  petition  for  aid  from  Congress. 
Some  of  the  petitions  were  expressed  in  general  temw^'-some 
stated  de^ite  proposed  meana,  especially  in  the  defending  and 
sustaining  the  colony  of  Liberia,  by  the  money  and  arras  of 
the  United  States.  No  direct  aid  was  granted  by  Congress, 
or  could  have  been,  with  aay  regard  to  the  legitimate  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Govevnment,  or  of  the  administra* 
tive  authorities.  But  indirectly,  as  will  be  seen,  under  the 
riMiUow  pretext  of  returning  re-<mptured  Africans  to  their 
country,  enough  aid,  pecuniary,  military^  and  naval,  was  af^ 
forded  to  save  the  exbtence  of  the  eoiony,  and  to  secure  it 
£rom  the  attacks  of  the  surrounding  savage  tribes,  whidi, 
timid  and  placable  as  ihey  are,  othenivise  virould  have  speedily, 
extinguished  its  exktenee. 

The  ministers  of  religira  &roughout  the  United  Stotefly 
were,  with  scarcely  any  exc^tiona,  friendly,  and  in  meet- 
eases  zealous  and  e^cie^t  friends,  to  the  colonization  echema 
and  the  Colonization  ^Society.  In  numerous  locaUtcea,  they 
recommended  the  supposed  benevolent  and  pious  work,  and 
solicited  contributions  to  it  from  their  coogregalioos,  aild  took' 
up  collections  in  their  churches.  When  the  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Society  stood  highest,  it  was  a  usage  in  many 
places  '(adopted  on  public  and  general  recommendation  of 
friends  of  the  Society),  to  appoint  and  use  the  anniversary  fes- 
tival of  tke  Declaration  of  independenee,  July  4tli,  and 
sermons  and  speeches  w«re  than  generally  delivered,  in  oom- 
memoration  of  the  occasion,  to  solicit  and  collect  contributions 
for  the  Colonization  Society.*  The  very  selection  of  this  day 
for  this  work,  was  a  covert,  but  significant  indication  that  the 
same  great  end  of  freedom  and  independenoe  which  had  been 
secured  on  that  anniversary  for  the  whites,  was  also,  and 

—  .  .  J  ,  ^X-  ■    ^  i  .    :   I  I 

•  "  The  Fourth  of  Jul/  collection,  dmi«r  the  Uft  /ear,  [1830]  amounted  to  $10«978."— 
(App.  to  14th  An.  Bep.— 4/'Hea«  Reposi$ory!\ 
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properly,  m  the  moverg  .thou^t,  in  view  fat  the  Uaeks. 
Oilier  and  more  efficient  meras  were  used  in  tending  out 
agents*  itinerant  or  stationary,  into  all  the  States  that  prom- 
ised the  best  harvest  of  gain  and  support  to  the  objeots  of  tke 
Sociely,  or  ratiier  of  its  active  managers,  and  the  real  direet* 
ors  of  its  policy.  As  was  then  usual,  when  paid  agents  for 
any  se^aUed  pious  work  were  wvtnted,  nearly  ail  so  employed 
were  Northern  men.  It  may  be  safely  inferred  that  they  were 
generally,  if  not  without  exception,  hostile  to  the  existence  of 
negro  slavery.  Many  of  them  were  mini^rs  of  religioo. 
Their  most  intimate  and  private  intercourse,  in  the  BouUiera 
States,  would  necessarily  be  with  benevolent  and  religioM . 
individuals,  who  were  previously  disposed  to  view  slavery  as 
a  public  and  private  evil— if  not  also  as  a  grievous  wrong  to  the 
fdave,  and  a  sin  to  the  master.  With  the  aid  of  the  previous 
general  views  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  and  which  had  not  been 
yet  removed  by  better  information  with  many  slaveholders,  it 
nay  safely  be  concluded,  that  s«eh  agents  as  theee,  epemting 
aspeeiaUy  on  the  smsitive  or  feeble  minds,  or  morbidly  tender 
eonflpoienoes  of  sla^-^owners-— specially  of  wealtiiy  old  men  and 
old  woraen^  who  had  no  direct  heirs,  or  whose  heirs  would  be 
o&BTwise  welt  provided  for-^wouhl  exercise  great  influence  in 
iwhiciAg  the  emancipation  of  slaves^  and  the  contribution  e(f 
other  aid  to  tks  Coloeization  Society.  Thes«8  counsellors 
could  aot  with  similar  facilities  and  success,  in  inciting  as  a 
picas  Work  the  testamentary  emancipation  of  sktTes,  as  did 
the  priests  in  the  middle  and  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when  in* 
dueing  rich  sinners  to  sokooth  and  pay  their  future  passage 
to  heaven,  fay  bequeathing  their  estates  to  the  church,  or  for 
other  pious  uses.  Such  emanoipatioi»  have  been  maAe  to 
great  amount,  and  in  many  cases.  And  na|;  only  (in  inime« 
diatf^dooatione, ,  to  the  personal  loss-  of  the  donors)  by  tlie 
unquestionably  benevolent  and  pious  (however  raie^aken  in 
the  direction  of  their  benevolence),  but  also,  in  testamentary 
bequests  which  cost  nothing  to  the  donors — 6Lnd  sometimes 
ikso  latter  by  some  persons  whose  lives  and  actions,  both  as 
men  and  as  masters,  had  indicated  anything  but  piety,  be- 
aevolenoe,  or  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety— or  even  of  just 
and  good  treatment  of  their  slaves,  or  a  decent  regard  for  pub- 
Uo  ci|Nnion  iA  that- respect. 

The  Ameticaa  Cokoization  So(»ety  was  estciblisfaed  in  1816. 
The  first  cbction  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  use  of  die 
first  eubsoribed  funds,  was  to  seamh  out  a  proper  mtt  for  the 
designed  colony,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Some  yeara 
were  spent  for  this  purpose  and  other  preparations.  This  was 
v^iy  judicious  in  intention,  but  nevertheless,  the  disaster^  to 
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the  first  settiera,  and  the  errcnrs  of  procedure,  seemed  not  to 
have  been  lessened,  or  at  all  guarded  against,  by  l^is  leng 
preliminary  preparation.  The  first  shipment  of  emigrants 
was  in  1820.  After  all  the  strengthening  by  subsequent  sup- 
plies of  settlers  and  aid  firom  the  Society,  and  still  more  by 
the  supplies  of  money  and  necessaries  by  the  Q-overnment  of 
the  United  States,  the  colony  could  not  possibly  have  exisfced 
through  three  years,  (and  perhaps  not  three  months),  but  for 
ihe  defence  and  support  afforded  to  it  by  United  States 
veasels^f-war,  and  military  aid.  It  had  fortunately  hap- 
pened for  the  Society,  and  its  proposed  colony,  that  a  slave 
skip  had  not  long  before  been  captured  and  carried  into  tlie 
United  States ;  and  that  under  a  law  enacted  in  1819,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  directed  to  send  all  these 
and  any  other  recaptured  Africans  back  to  Africa.  When  this 
law  was  enacted,  there  remained  only  about  thirty  of  these 
recaptured  Africans  to  be  returned  *  By  a  most  liberal  and 
illegal  oonstruction  of  this  law,  by  .President  Monroe,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  whole  appropriaticm 
of  $100,000,  first  and  last,  was  permitted  to  be  used, 
through  the  United  States  agents,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society's 
colony.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  charges 
that  deserve  no  sefter  designation  than  tiie  grossest  and  then 
unprecedented  fraud  on  the  treasury — ^unprecedented  then,  but 
not  since.  The  first  principal  agent  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  receive  the  Africans,  was  also  the  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Colonization  Society,  as  his  successors  generally  were ; 
and  he  acted  as  if  exelusively  the  Society's  agent,  in  the 
lavish  expenditures  made,  nominally  in  preparing  for  the 
future  reception  of  thirty  Africans— but  really  for  Uie  benefit 
of  the  colony  and  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  report  of 
Amos  Kendall,  Fourth  Auditor,  in  1830,  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  on  this  subject,  says : 

*  "  la  the  simple  grant  of  power  to  an  agent  (by  the  act  of  1819),  to  receive 
recaptured  negroeg,  it  reanires  broad  oonstniction  to  find  a  grant  of  anthority 
to  colonize  them,  to  boild  houses  for  them,  to  famish  them  with  &rming  n tea- 
ails,  to  pa^  instructors  to  teach  them,  to  purchase  ships  for  their  couTc^ance, 
to  build  forts  for  their  protection,  to  supply  them  witti  arms  and  munitions  of 
wftr,  to  enlist  troops  to  goard  them  or  to  employ  the  army  and  nayy  in  their 
defence." 

All  these  things  were  done,  as  is  afterward  shown,  under 
the  pretext  of  receiving  thirty  Africans  only— and  not  one  of 
whom  was  even  embarked  until  long  after  these  expenditures 
had  been  going  on.    The  circumstances  and  charges  upon 


•  Thii  if  the  nnmhn  sUfad  in  Mathew  Carey^s  "  LetUr$  tm  lAt  Cdkmization  Sdaely,"  (p.  1©) , 
▼hicl^  pablicaUoa  m  wm  ifai  author,  •nUxelj  IkTorable  to  th«  Soolatj.  I  hara  not  boob  ih» 
number  ftat«l  elMwhara. 
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this  pretext  are  so  monstrous,  lhat  tke  enormity  and  orimi- 
nality  of  the  fraud  on  the  treasury  and  the  nation  are  like  to 
be  smothered  and  forgotten  in  the  ludiorous  appearanoe  of 
the  acts.  The  readers  of  the  oheats  and  thefts  oommitted  by 
a  Scapin,  or  a  Soipio,  can  scarcely  avoid  being  indulgent  a»l 
favorable  to  the  adroit  and  amusing  rogues,  instead  of  gravely 
and  equitably  passing  sentence  upon  their  acts,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  statute  book  or  the  deoalogue. 

Long  hefore  even  the  first  of  the  recaptured  Africans  had 
been  embarked  from  the  United  States,  and  much  longer  be- 
fore the  larger  portion  of  the  thirty  had  been  Bent,  the  first 
United  States  agent  (the  Eev.  Samuel  Bacon),  with  an  assist* 
ant  agent,  as  the  beginning  of  his  duties  to  receive  recaptured 
Africans,  went  out  in  1820,  in  the  first  vessel  (the  Elizabeth) 
that  conveyed  emigrant  negroes  from  the  United  States,  to 
begin  the  colony  of  Liberia.  This  shipment  of  American 
born  emigrants,  consisted  (according  to  the  Fourth  Auditor's 
report)  of  thirty- three  men,  eighteen  women^  and  thirty*- 
seven  children — eighty-eight  in  alL  All  these,  men,  women, 
and  cliildren,  were  received  and  rated,  and  wages  and  sup- 
port charged  for,  as  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  either 
as  mechanics,  laborers,  cooks,  nurses,  seamstresses,  or  wash' 
erwomeuy  for  the  thirty  African  savages  then  still  remaining 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  were  not  to  be  sent  to  Africa 
until  a  much  later  time.  For  the  future  reception  of  the 
same  barbarous  and  ignorant  savages,  the  agent  took  out  in 
the  first  ship,  "  a  wagon,  several  wheelbarrows,  plows,  iron- 
work for  a  saw  and  a  grist  mill,  a  fishing  seine,  and  a  variety 
of  farming  implements."  There  were  afeo  munitions  of  war, 
"two  six-pounders,  with  shot,  one  hundred  muskets  with 
accoutrements,  ten  kegs  of  common,  and  two  of  priming 
powder.'*  A  four-oared  barge  was  carried  from  America,  and 
a  schooner  Was  subsequently  purchased  at  Sierra  Leonci. 
Notwithstanding  the  previous  examinations  of  the  country, 
and  j^eparatory  information  obtained  during  three  previous 
years,  through  visiting  agents,  &c.,  these  first  emigrants  had 
to  settle  temporarily  on  Sherbro  Island,  which  wets  found  out 
subsequently  to  be  an  extremely  unhealthy  locality.  There, 
the  agent  and  his  assistant  soon  sickened  and  died,  and  most 
of  the  settlers  also  soon  after  either  died  or  removed  to  other 
places.  The  provisions,  stores,  &c.,  were  mostly  wasted  or 
destroyed.    {Fourth  Auditor^s  Report,  1830.) 

Later,  in  1820,  another  United  States  agent  was  appointed, 
and  another  assistant.  The  new  agent  took  out  another  ship- 
ment of  emigrants  for  colonists,  and  also  the  first  four  (only) 
of  the  thirty  recaptured  Africans.    Why  these  only  weie 
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tAken,  and  the  ofAt^s  again  left,  does  ttot  appear.  Thirty*- 
eight  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  employed 
by  the  agent  to  supply  the  deficiencies  among  the  meohan- 
ies  and  laborers  first  sent  oat,  caused  by  death  and  disper- 
fiMa."  The  schooner  before  purchased  by  Mr.  Bacon,  "  being 
much  out  of  repair,"  another  was  parchased  "  for  the  use  of 
the  establishment"  Among  the  numerous  articles  sent  out 
in  after  time  (under  Ashmrun's  agency)  there  appear  charged 
'^ien  dozen  (bottles  of)  porter,  and  ten  gallons  of  Madeira 
wine."— (/*.) 

"  In  May,  1822,  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  directed  that  ten  liberated  Africans 
abonld  be  delivered  to  J.  Ashman,  fbr  transportation  to  Africa,  who  also  with 
tbese,  took  out  fifteen  men,  twelve  women,  and  ten  children  (American  negroes) 
to  be*  attached  to  the  (United  ^  States)  agency.  Ten  liberated  Africans,  sent  out 
iM  1828,  were  returned  to  their  own  country,  which  was  within  forty  or  fifty 
niles  of  the  settlement/'^  16.) 

In  January,  1825,  the  Rev.  J.  Ashmun,  the  then  United 
States  agent,  and  also  governor  of  the  colony  of  Liberia  for 
liie  Colonization  Society,  in  his  former  capacity,  among  nu- 
merous other  expenses  fbr  the  United  States  Government,  re- 
ported— 

"  That  he  was  proceeding  to  build  a  stone  pier  at  the  landing ;  was  about  to 
build  a  tower  for  defence ;  and  by  building  and'  repairing,  had  two  boats  trans- 
porting rice.  He  had  organised  a  regular  ^uard,  and  enlisted  seven  men  for 
t^e  sertice.*  He  had  previoosly  on  his  nution  list  two  hundred  persons,  b«t 
they  were  reduced  to  sixty-eight  He  expected,  however,  to  furnish  rations  for 
about  e^hty.  He  had  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  three  swivels,  besides  small 
arms.  The  sakries  aad  allowancea  of  all  the  officers  appointed,  men  enlisted, 
and  persons  employed  in  th^se  tmprovements,  and  oost  of  materials,  were  aQ 
charged  to  the  united  States.  The  number  of  liberated  Africans  then  under 
•barge  of  ihxB  formidable  agency  was  fifteen,*^ — {lb.) 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  superfluoua  to  oopy  even  one 
half  of  the  monstrous  charges  made  against  and  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  in  some  cases  previously  au^ 
thorized  by  the  Secoetary  of  the  Navy.  The  Fourth  Auditor's 
report  says : 

**  Indeed  it  would  b«  difficult  to  imagine  an  expendilMre  Incident  to  the  bwnMt 
of  human  life,  which  is  not  in  principle  embraced  in  the  settlement  beietoCoM 
ifiade  of  the  accounts  of  the  agents  for  the  reception  of  liberated  Africans  at 
liberia.*' 

It  will  be  enough  to  state  th^  total  expense  to  1830,  the 
date  of  the  report. 

**  The  whole  number  of  negroes  transpmrted  to  Africa  by  Government,  ao- 
eording  to  the  best  information  I  can  coUectt  is  less  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  appropriations  for  their  support  in  the  United  States,  transporta- 
tioa  to  Africa,  •Bdsttperintendettoe  there,  have  amoimted  to  S264,7lO.  Every 
liberated  nagro  has,  therefore,  cost  the  United  States  near  («Mre  than)  $1,000.''^ 

But  enormous  ae  is  this  amount,  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
istm  oost  to  the  Ootmiment  of  indirectly  sustaining  and  de- 
fending and  affording  general  and  oomplete  protection  to  the 
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negro  colony  of  Liberia,  even  to  the  same  early  df^te  <xf  1830. 
From  the  first  settlement,  American  vessels  have  frequently 
visited  the  colpny,  and  have  remained  long  in  the  ports  o( 
roadsteads,  near  the  shore,  and  their  commanders  thereby 
gave  to  the  colony  all  the  great,  even  if  entirely  indirect, 
benefit  of  the  appearance  of  perfect  alliance,  or  rather  of 
identity  of  nationality,  of  Liberia  with  the  United  States, 
and  of  common  action  in  war,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ignorant  natives  of  the  surrouiKling  tribesi 
In  addition,  in  the  war  in  which  the  colony  was  very  early 
involved  with  the  native3,  there  was  much  of  direct  military 
and  naval  aid  given  from  and  by  pur  naval  force  on  the  ooast| 
and  by  men  landed  therefrom— all  the  aid  indeed  that  was  re* 
quired  at  the  time — and  without  which  the  colony  would 
have  been  speedily  and  completely  destroyed.  Men  from  the 
United  States  naval  force  built  and  fortified  a  fort — -joined 
with  the  colonists  in  carrying  on  war,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  (at  first)  hostile  natives — and  aided  Gov. 
Ashmun  (the  Napoleon,  or  the  Jackson,  of  Liberia)  to  make 
foreign  conquests.  Ail  the  force  of  the  United  States  shipi 
of  war,  formerly  irregularly,  but  frequently  visiting  Liberia, 
and  for  long  times  cruising  just  off  the  coast — and  all  the 
force  of  the  regular  squadron,  carrying  eiglity  guns,  th&t  ha$ 
been  constantly  attached  to,  and  kept  cruising  near  the  Afri* 
can  coast,  and  in  service  since  the  Ashburton  treaty,  in  184^ 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade— must  have  been  neces- 
sarily deemed  by  the  natives  as  the  force  bf  a  powerful  nation 
always  engaged  in  guarding  and  protecting  Liberia.  Xhia  * 
has  been  the  great  and  effectual  safeguard  of  the  colony. 
The  cost  of  all  this  aid  and  protection,  or  so  much  as  was  de- 
signed for  and  essential  to  defend  and  secure  Liberia — and  thus 
directed  without  legal  authority — is  impossible  to  be  estimated. 
But  it  may  be  approached  near  enough,  and  yet  within  the 
certain  limits  of  truth,  to  show  that  the  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  alone,  in  the  cost  of  establishing 
Liberia,  is  much  more  than  the  colony  is  worth  in  any  mode 
of  estimation  whatever.* 


*  The  value  of  such  aidi  from  the  United  States  Government,  acknowledged  bj  Ooreraor 
Aohmon,  and  which  aid^  have  since  -been  so  freely  and  often  rendered  by  the  United  StalM 
naval  force,  and  also  partly  by  the  British  cruisers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ^x*- 
tracts  from  his  letters  to  the  Secietary  of  the  Navy.  On  November  22, 1822,  just  after  aa 
attack  by  the  then  hostile  natives,  on  the  colony,  Mr.  Ashmun  wrote  : 

"  We  expect  another  assault  to  be  made  on  us  in  two  or  tuiee  dayn.  The  force  U  powerful 
in  numbers,  poorly  armed,  and  cowardly.  Now,  if  a  single  vessel-of-war  Uy  in  the  so  ad,  all 
these  hostile  movements  would  probab^y  have  been  prevented."  Again  on  the  same  day  : 
"We  can  only  resolve  to  stitnd,  and  wait  assistance  [from  the  United  States  GovenuaeBt] . 
The  presence  of  one  vessel  of  war  would  deter  them,  forever,  from  attaoking  the  sattle- 
ment." 

From  the  same  to  the  same,  December  7, 1823 : 
Wtf  are  at  present  reinforced  by  thirteen  men,  marinea,  under  the  command  of  a  midakip- 
man,  beloAging  to  his  Britannic  l^jesty's  ship  Driver,  provisioned  for  nix  weaks." 
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The  exhstence  of  these  enormoa^  abases,  permitted  to  exist, 
UDpanished  and  unchecked,  for  so  long  a  time  wonld  alone  be 
enough  to  prove  the  great  and  dangerous  influence  that  the 
functionaries  of  the  Colonization  Society,  working  at  "Wash- 
ington, have  been  able  to  exert  over  the  public  men,  and  the 
fnnctionaries  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  now  existed  for  thirty-nine  years, 
if  counting  only  from  the  landing  of  the  first  eighty-six  set- 
tlers in  1820.  And  if  counting  the  three  previous  years  of 
preparatory  action,  and  of  expenditures  thereby  incurred,  the 
colonization  scheme  has  been  forty-two  years  in  operation  and 
progress.  Liberia,  for  more  than  eleven  years,  has  been  declared 
and  called  an  independent  Republic,"  and  is  indeed  a  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  what  it  is  called.  The  functionaries  and  advo- 
cates of  the  colony  claim,  in  its  present  position,the  achievement 
of  great  and  unprecedented  success ;  and  that,  in  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  colonists,  there  exist  the  elements  of  far  greater  suc- 
cess to  be  surely  reached  hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain that  the  colony  has,  throughout,  owed  its  support  to  the 
continual  receipt  of  alms  and  support  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Colonization  Society — ^that  its  very 
existence  being  continued  has  been  owing  to  the  naval  and 
military  protection  and  to  the  other  and  illegal  contributions 
from  the  United  States  Government — and  that,  even  with  all 
these  former  aids,  if  they  were  now  withheld,  Liberia,  and 
all  its  civilization  and  other  supposed  values,  would  disappear 
ti^ithin  much  less  time  than  has  been  used  to  nurse  the  Re* 
public  to  its  present  feeble  and  contemptible  condition.* 


•  Not  only  hiM  the  eolony  been  defended  and  fRutained  by  the  arms  and  naval  force  of  the 
United  States,  but  alHO  by  the  Stvor  of  the  British  gorecnment,  and  even  bv  the  Freaeh  goT- 
ernment.  Daring  the  war  made  by  the  natives  on  tbe  colonista,  in  1822,  when  the  latter  had 
Jant  before  been  in  great  peril.  His  Britannic  MiOest/s  ^ebooner  Driver,  forlonately  arrived 
in  the  harbor  at  this  time,  ana  the  commander  kindly  offered  his  siervices  a.i  mediator,  which 
were  gladlj  accepted  by  both  partien  ; "  and  the  native  princes  signed  an  engagement  to  ob- 
serve  an  unlimited  truce  with  the  colony." — [&Ir.  Carey,  p.  13.]  Beiiides  this,  and  all  the 
otlier  countenance  and  indirect  rapport  afforded  by  the  ft>eqneDt  presence  of  the  British  arm- 
ed vetif  Is  always  crui-ing  off  the  coa»t  of  Liberia,  the  British  government  has  given  to  the 

Bephblic"  an  armed  schooner,  tbe  Lark,  completely  equipped.  The  French  government 
has  also  given  1000  muskets,  and  has  pronUsed  a  vestel-of-war,  to  the  present  Liberian  gev- 
ernment. 

The  dinet  aid  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  has  been  continued  to 
the  now  tndepeodent  Republic  of  Liberia,  of  which  the  following  case  is  copied  from  the 
"  African  Beponitory  ^  of  1852  (pp.  03,  04) .   It  was  duriog  a  war  with  the  natives. 

The  pre^iident  [Roberts]  bimMlf,  fearing  another  attack  on  Bama  Cove,befere  the  reinforce- 
menu  could  be  ready  to  leave  Monnivia,  made  application  to  Commander  Pearson  of  the 
United  State«  ship  *  Dale,'  then  in  the  harbor,  to  take  him  to  the  scene  of  war ;  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  presence  of  his  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Grand  Bassa  wonld  very  probably 
have  a  tendeocy  to  influence  the  native-i  from  another  attack  before  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
foitemdttts.  Commander  Pearson  kindly  met  the  wishes  of  the  President,  and  the  next  mom- 
iftg set  sail  for  Q-rand  Bassa  (distant  about  sixty  miles].  On  the  same  day,  a  company  of 
s  venty-flve  men  properly  armed  and  equipped,  embarked  for  the  same  place  on  board  the  Libe- 
rian  Oievernment  schooner  *  Lark.'  The  arrival  of  the  President  in  the  harbor  of  Grand  Bassa 
ia  the  United  States  ship  Dale  was  very  opportune.  Orando  and  his  allies  had  contemplated 
another  attack  on  Ba<wi  Gove ;  but  the  presence  of  the  American  man-of-war,  with  the  PresI- 
denk  and  the  reinforcements  by  the  Lark,  had  the  effect  of  deterring  them  from  thehr  course." 

Wnafc  distinotion  oould  the  ignonnt  native  chiefs  and  tribes  understand  to  exist  between 
the  military  and  naval  power  that  sent  the  ^  Bale  "  aad  the  L*rlL"  and  between  the  govern- 
mmiu  to  which  thej  i«apMtlyalj  belonged  T 
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Bat  a  mere  past  iailure,  however  ooroplete,  if  acknowledg- 
ed and  abandoned,  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  actual  and  pro- 
gressing condition  of  things.  I  have  exposed  the  system  of 
deception  practised  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  policy  of  the 
Colonization  Society  in  the  United  States.  A  similar  system 
of  deception,  by  concealment  and  supfNression  and  perversion 
of  tm^.  even  if  not  by  intentional  publication  of  direct  false- 
hood, has  characterized  the  whole  general  purport  of  the  offi- 
cial or  authorized  publications  concerning  the  condition  of 
Liberia.  The  most  favorable  and  partial  reports  have  been 
published  of  everything  ;  and  when  the  dismal  realities  neces- 
sarily came  out  in  the  course  of  time,  each  such  undeniable 
exposure  was  either  pronounced  to  be  but  a  particular  and  rare 
exception  to  the  rule  of  general  success,  or  false  excuses  were 
offered  in  mitigation.  Thus  the  benevolent  masters  have  been 
deceived,  and  the  free  negroes  who  had  enough  means  for  in- 
formation to  know  of  the  reported  blessings  of  the  country. 
The  ignorant  emancipated  slaves,  who  could  only  know  the 
opinions  of  their  deceived  masters,  were  made  the  victims  of 
the  deception  of  some,  and  of  the  false  confidence  of  others, 
whom  they  trusted  and  obeyed  as  being  their  best  friends. 
I  will  proceed  to  expose  the  measures  and  reveal  the  trudi, 
and  to  show  the  extent  and  the  true  causes  of  the  failure  of 
this  experiment  of  negro-independence. 

THE  PBOORBSS  AND  KIND  OF    EMIGRATION.  ^ALLEGED  PROS- 
PEROUS CONDITION  OF  THE  COLONISTS. 

Let  US  now  trace  and  compare  the  progress  and  the  success 
of  the  first  avowed  '^exclusive  design"  of  the  Colonization  Socio 
ty,  the  removing  the  nuisance  of  free  negroes  from  the  United 
States,  with  the  actual  chief  operation  of  taking  away  slaves, 
to  be  converted  to  free  colonists  of  Liberia. 

The  earliest  three  successive  shipments  of  designed  colon- 
ists were  entirely  of  free  negroes.  The  same  class  supplied 
much  the  greater  number  for  years  after.  To  January,  1832, 
inclusive,  making  the  first  twelve  years  of  emigration,  and 
the  twenty-five  first  shipments  of  emigrants,  there  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  United  States  to  Liberia,  1,195  free  borh 
emigrants,  and  536  slaves  emancipated  for  the  purpose.  •  In 
the  next  thirteen  years,  to  January,  1843,  the  free  emigration 
was  but  482,  and  the  slave  portion  was  1,754.  The  only 
full  census  table  of  Liberia  affords  full  information  to  the  last 
named  date  only.  But  from  that  to  the  present  time,  the  free 
emigration  has  continued  to  be  very  small,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion and  emigration  of  slaves  generally  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decline  of  the  other.  The  free  negro  emigrants 
may  be  safely  inferred  to  have  been  the  best  of  their  class — 
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whiofa,  low  and  degradM  as  it  is  in  general,  Moiarins  ilome  few 
individuals  who  are  worthy  and  useful  members  of  society. 
These,  the  industrious,  thrifty,  and  respectable— especially 
those  who  had  acquired  some  property  and  education — would 
most  eensibly  feel  the  degradation  of  their  position,  and  would 
be  most  readily  prompted  by  ambition  to  seek  the  great  ad- 
iwntages  which  they  were  promised  by  Hlq  Colonization  Society, 
would  be  found  by  colonists  in  Liberia.  The  most  destitute 
of  the  free  negroes  could  not  emigrate,  for  want  of  pecuniary 
means ;  and  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  them  have 
sever  been  induced  to  form  the  wish,  and  make  the  effort, 
even  if  they  had  known  of  and  believed  all  the  inducements 
fftlsely  urged.  In  addition,  in  ^the  earlier  years,  while  the 
favorable  reports  of  the  colony  were  generally  believed,  there 
were  more  persons  willing  to  emigrate  than  could  be  taken  care 
of;  and  the  agents  of  the  Society,  very  properly,  chose  the 
best  subjects  for  colonists,  either  in  reference  to  their  charac- 
ter and  habits,  or  their  means  for  support,  or  for  both.  The 
few  emigrants  who  had  purchased  their  freedom,  by  that 
very  action,  prove  their  superior  worth  of  character.  And 
the  same  general  rule,  with  some  modification,  applies  to  the 
slaves  emancipated  for  emigration  to  Liberia.  They  were 
mostly  selected  by  their  b^evolent  meisters  for  their  good  con- 
duct ;  and  if  not  so  in  every  individual  case,  at  least  as  to 
heads  of  families ;  and  the  vicious  and  worthless  must  have 
been  generally  excluded*  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  none  of 
the  vicious  adults,  or  those  otherwise  supposed  to  be  bad  sub- 
jects for  colonization,  would  have  been  offered  by  their  mas- 
ters and  friends  of  the  Society,  or  accepted  by  the  agents  to 
receive  emigrants.  For  these  reasons,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
stimed,  that  the  settlers  of  Liberia,  throughout,  whether  pre- 
viously slaves  or  free,  were  generally  among  the  best  of  their 
respective  classes,  and  also  of  the  whole  negro  race,  and  of  the 
portion  previously  the  most  improved,  by  the  only  great  means 
of  their  considerable  improvement,  slavery  to  masters  of  a 
superior  race.  Further,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
.that  many  of  the  free  negroes  (as  usual  of  that  class,  and 
especially  in  towns)  were  of  mixed  race,  having  from  one 
fourth  to  three  fourths  ^f  white  blood,  and  of  course  possess- 
ing in  as  large  proportion  the  ordinary  measure  of  intellect, 
energy,  $ind  other  superior  qualities  of  the  white  race.  It  is 
probable  that  almost  every  one  of  the  few  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Liberia  of  acts  or  efforts,  and  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties far  superior,  and  appearing  in  strong  contr^t,  to  the  gen- 
eral order,  the  individuals  so  elevated  in  mental  qualities 
above  the  mass,  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  whit«  than  to 
the  black  race. 
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The  Colonizfttioii  Sooietj  at  first  professed^  as  its  main  and 
great  and  eren  exolosive"  objeot-^and  on  that  gronnd  ihe 
society  was  favored  and  aided  by  upholders  of  the  institntion 
of  slavery — the  removal  of  the  evil  and  nnisance  of  the  free 
negro  population  from  the  United  States.  That  operation,  as 
has  been  ^wn,  has  been  effeoted  to  but  a  very  small  extent  as 
it  regards  nombers-^and  in  Ae  mode  and  selection  of  emi- 
grants, rather  to  the  loss  than  to  the  gain  of  our  country—* 
and  whether  it  was  for  our  gain  or  loss,  the  emigration  from 
this  class  has  greatly  declined,  and  is  nearly  at  an  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  which  had  been  denied  'by 
the  Colon  iaation  Society  as  be\ng  designed  or  sought,  that  of 
promoting  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  has  already  become  far 
more  extensive  than  the  other— ^and  is  extending  more  and 
more  in  numbers,  and  increasing  the  excess  of  the  evil  over 
the  supposed  good  work  of  the  society.  It  has  already  near- 
ly become  a  power  operating  almost  exclusively  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves.  The  means  used  for  inducing  such  eman- 
cipations have  already  been  adverted  to.  The  effects  are  of 
more  importance.  Every  slave  thus  emancipated  and  remov- 
ed is  a  loss  to  the  owneir  and  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  full 
net  value  of  his  labor— and  labor  is  the  greatest  want  of  th& 
agriculture  of  Virginia,  and  of  all  the  Southern  States.  But 
there  is  still  a  much  worse  eiFeot.  The  statements  (of  tho^ 
benefit  of  accepting  freedom,  and  of  enjoying  it  in  Liberia) 
used  to  induce  reluctant  slaves  to  accept  the  offered  boon,  are 
not  confined  to  the  first  aiKlitors,  but  are  communicated,  with 
amplifications,  to  all  the  neighboring  slaves*  Every  statement 
designed,  and  most  effective,  to  make  a  particular  slave  desir- 
ous to  accept  his  offered  freedom,  must  be  as  much  calculated 
(and,  indeed,  is  so  designed  for  the  particular  case)  to  render 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  then  condition  of  slavery — and  thence 
to  view  as  a  previous  wrong  to  him  the  conditions  with  which 
he  had  been  contented  before.  Such  lessons,  when  designed 
to  operate  on  one  individual,  and  even  without  having  direct 
effect  on  that  one,  may  reach  hundreds  of  others,  to  the  injury 
of  their  contentment,  and  their  worth  as  laborers  and  slaves. 
Much  worse  are  such  operations  and  results,  when  (as  is  now 
not  uncommon)  a  number  of  slaves  are  emctncipated  by  the 
master's  testamentary  bequest,  but  are  held  to  labor  still  for 
some  years  later,  either  to  provide  funds  for  their  removal  to  and 
their  establishment  in  Liberia,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
necessary  consequences  of  such  cases  are  that  the  prospective- 
ly freed  slaves  become  disobedient,  lazy  and  worthless,  and 
llieir  condition,  present  and  expectant,  and  their  teachings, 
(derived  immediately  or  remotety,  from  the  false  information 
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and  delusive  reasoning  of  oofenization  agents  and  publications) 
serve  to  spread  error  and  discontent  among  all  the  neighboring, 
slaves — each  of  whom  will  understand  that  the  boon  of  free- 
dom has  been  bestowed  on,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Liberian 
paradise  promised  to,  his  fellows,  because  it  was  their  just  due  ; 
and  will  correetiy  infer  that  it  is  not  less  his  right  than 
theirs.  In  the  recent  testamentary  emancipation  of  the  late 
Gt.  W.  P.  Custis's  slaves  (about  three  hundred  in  number), 
which  is  to  take  place  after  they  shall  have  been  kept  in  bondage 
for  five  years  longer,  the  whole  market  value  of  these  slaves  is 
not  greater  than  will  be  the  amount  of  loss  incurred  in  their 
continued  limited  service,  and  of  the  damage  of  the  example 
on  all  the  slorves  of  the  surrounding  country.  An  instance  of 
the  first  of  these  effects  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  notable  case  of  oolonization  philanthropy. 
The  slaves  emancipated  by  the  will  of  McDonough,  of  Louisi- 
ana, nearly  all  males  and  mechanics,  or  otherwise  of  unusual 
value,  having  still  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  before  being 
sent  to  Liberia,  forthwith  became  so  worthless  that  they  did 
not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  supporting  them  ;  and 
the  commissioners,  having  the  estate  in  charge,  desire  to  give 
up  the  slaves  to  immediate  emancipation,  to  prevent  greater 
loss  that  would  be  iaeurred  in  retaining  them  at  labor  as 
slaves.* 

Such  are  some. of  the  evils  to  the  State,  and  to  the  remieiin- 
ing  slaves.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  there  are  compensa- 
ting benefits  of  the  system,  of  as  much  amount,  that  enure  to 
the  emigrants  to  Liberia,  the  special  objects  of  colonization 
philanthropy. 

•  "  The  New-Orleans  Bulletin  cftlU  attention  to  the  eighty-six  negroes  belonging  to  the 
McDonongh  estate.  By  the  will  of  Bf  cD.  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Liberia  after  serving  flfteen 
years.  Knowing  that  they  are  hereafter  to  be  free,  these  negroes  have  become  diAContontedf 
refractory,  and  troublesome  They  have  incurred  the  habit  of  running  away,  and  have  fallen 
into  excesses  calculated  to  deprare  their  morals  and  injure  their  health.  The  commlssionera 
caonot  exercise  the  supervision  of  master over  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
subject  to  1>ad  treatment,  and  sometimes  severe  punishment.  The  sum  received  for  their 
hire  ia  a  mere  trifle  ($2,000) ,  and  no  adequate  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
they  afford  the  managers  of  the  estate.  The  commissioners  recommend  that  some  recipro- 
cal understanding  should  be  arrived  at  forthwith,  between  the  cities  of  New-Orleans  and . 
Baltimore  and  the  Ooloni cation  Society,  for  the  transportation  of  th^se  negroes  to  the  colonial 
settlement  of  Liberia,  and  that  some  sufficient  sum  be  applied  for  oarrying  oat  the  provisions 
of  the  will  in  reference  to  the  preliminaries,  for  consummating  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
thettetator.''  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  slaves  emaTtcipated  by  Mr.  McDonough  for  Liberia,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  American  Colonization  Society  an  annuity  of  rents,  estimated  at  $25,*  00  tt 
year  for  forty  years — ^which  will  amount  to  $1,000,000.  For  the  a*ccomplishment  of  this 
great  philanthropic  object,  and  for  its  renown,  the  rich  bestower  of  the  legacy  left  his  near 
relatives  In  penury,  has  consigned  his  much-favored  nlayes  te  misery  and  final  barbarism  or 
extinction,  and  has  damaged  the  interests  of  his  country  as  much  as  could  be  by  any  equal 
waste  or  misdirection  of  as  large  an  amount  of  property. 

"  Hons  YiROiKiA  Slaves  Emakioipatbd. — Isaac  N.  Robertson,  of  Charlotte  cooi^,  Ya., 
who  died  a  few  days  since,  emancipated  all  his  negroes,  numbering  one  hundred.  He  aNo 
divided  his  remaining  property  among  them,  for  ^eir  removal  to  Liberia  or  a  free  Stater 
^his  is  the  third  case  of  wholesale  emancipation  in  that  State  that  has  been  announced  within 
two  months.  In  one  instance  ninety- two  were  set  free,  and  in  the  other,  sovsnty-fivo'"  {40^ 
^an  Rtpontorjfy  1857,  p.  310) . 
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Fiisty  the  free  negroes  have  already  for  themtelyes  answer- 
ed the  question  in  the  negatire,  by  their  general  and  obstinate 
refusal  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  since  the  earlier  times  of  coloni- 
zation, and  since  they  have  learned  general  tacts,  and  also  re- 
ports from  previous  colonists,  of  tenor  very  different  from  the 
iformer  publications  of  the  State  Colinization  Society.  There  is 
a  standing  appropriation  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  from 
which  there  is  authority  to  pay  $50  to  the  State  Colonization  So- 
ciety for  every  free  negro  who  will  emigrate  to  Liberia.  The 
law  is  almost  a  dead  letter,  for  want  of  subjects  that  will  ac- 
cept the  offered  bounty.*  Scarcely  a  free  negro  will  willingly 
leave  his  early  home,  and  the  neighborhood  and  guardianship 
of  white  men  (badly  as  he  is  sometimes  treated  by  them),  to 
enter  a  negro  community,  to  be  ruled  by  men  of  his  own 
color.  If  all  the  free  negroes  of  Virginia  were  compelled  to 
chooee  between  emigrating  to  Liberia,  or  to  be  sold  to  the  ' 
highest  bidder,  into  perpetual  slavery,  three  fourths  of  them, 
at  least,  would  deliberately  choose  the  latter  alternative. 

Next,  as  to  the  slaves  emancipated  as  colonists.  If  the  ac« 
counts  published  by  direction  or  authority  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  its  zealous  friends,  are  to  be  believed,  it  was  very 
rare  and  to  some  of  the  reporters  impossible  to  find  any  colo- 
nist, of  either  class,  who  was  discontented  with  his  then  sitaa- 
tion,  or  who  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  colony  and  return' 
to  America.  Enough  of  euoh  testimony  will  be  added  below, 
to  establish  this  position  of  ray  argument. 

Extract  from  report  of  Capt.  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N.,  1830: 

<•  Under  these  impressions  [very  un£ivorable  to  the  condition  and  prosperity 
of  the  colony],  therefore,  I  commenced  my  inquiries  i(ith  greut  caution.  X 
sought  out  toe  most  shrewd  and  intelhgent  of  the  colonists,  many  of  whom 
were  ptersonally  known  to  me,  and  by  lon^  and  wary  conversations,  endeavored 
to  elicit  from  them  any  dissatifl£ftctioa  with  their  situation,  if  any  existed,  or 
any  latent  desire  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Neither  of  these  did  I  ob- 
serve. On  the  contrary,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  they  considered  that 
they  had  started  with  a  new  existence,'*  <be. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Colonization  Society,  says  : 

^  The  intelligent  master  of  the  ship  James  Perkins,  '  did  not  hear,  while  at 
the  colony,  a  discontented  expression  from  any  one,*  but  found  '  all  with  whom 
he  conversed,  apparently  happy  and  pleased  with  both  the  country  and  gov- 
ernment.' '* 

*  Mathew  Carey  (a  thorotigh  friend  and  partttan  of  the  scheme,  In  his  "  Letters  on  Ooloni- 
sation£1852)  said — "  The  passage  [of  an  emigrant  to  Liberia]  is  at  present  calculated  as 
aboot  $20,  and  the  expense  for  ue  maintenance  of  each  emigrant  for  six  months  (in  Libe- 
ria] at  aboat  $15 ;  making  in  all  $35."  This  was  the  estimate  made  and  offered  as  one  of  the 
premises  to  orge  the  gradual  trauiiportation  of  all  the  free  negroes,  or  of  all  the  negro  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  and  adopted  bjr  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  calculation  before  qnuted. 
Latterly  and  now,  other  objects  being  in  view  (to  get  as  macb  money  as  possible  from  Gov- 
ernment) ,  it  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  $50  offered  by  the  State  of  Yirffinia.  to 
the  Colonisation  Society  of  Virginia  for  every  free  negro  (of  aoy  age)  conveyed  to  Liberia,  U  . 
too  little  to  defray  the  expense — and  the  appropriation  is  therefore  asMrted  to  be  inopera- 
tivs,  and  of  no  n^oa. 
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Extra6t  of  letter  from  Capt  Abels,  of  emigrftat  sohoomr 
Margaret  Mercer,  Febrrrary,  1832  : 

"  On  the  14th  of  December,  I  arrived  [in  Liberia].  All  the  oolonists  ap- 
peare<i  to  be  in  good  health.  All  mv  expectations  [manifestly  sangoine]  m 
regard  to  the  aspect  of  things,  the  health,  harmony,  oonteatment,  indintry,  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  settlersi)  were  more  than  realized."  *'  Among  sU  I 
conversed  with,  I  did  not  find  a  discontented  person,  or  hear  one  express  a 
with,  to  return  to  America.  I  saw  no  intemperance,  nor  did  I  hear  a  pro&n« 
word  uttered  by  any  one.'*  Most  of  the  tettlert  appeaiwd  to  be  rapMjy  ae*- 
quiring  property/'  ibo. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rookwell,  a  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  in  a 
pablic  address  delivered  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  pablished 
in  the  African  Repository 1837 — 

Statec(  that  he  found  the  people  universally  contented.  He  asked  maay 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  return  to  live  in  the  United  States ;  and  .in  all  cases  re- 
ceived a  negative  answer.  At  length  he  found  an  afflicted  mother,  who  had 
Been  reared  as  a  house  servant  in  one  of  the  best  families  of  a  neighboring  State. 
She  went  to  Africa  a  few  years  since  with  her  two  children,  leaving  her  hus- 
band in  this  country.  One  of  her  children  she  had  committed  to  the  grave,  and 
only  one  was  left  *  Here,'  said  Mr.  R.  *  I  thought  I  had  found  the  person  for 
whom  I  had  been  loo1dng>-one  who  would  choose  to  return  to  this  country.' 
But  he  was  disappointed.  This  woman  in  her  affliction,  dependent  on  her  labor 
for  subsistence  and  for  the  support  of  her  surviving  child,  would  by  no  means 
be  willing  to  return  to  this  country  as  her  home." 

Dr.  Groheen,  physician  to  the  Methodist  mission  in  Liberia, 
wrote,  (August,  1838)— 

I  have  Inquired  diliffently,  atid  I  have  yet  t^e  first  man  to  find  who  would 
leave  Liberia  for  a  resicfince  la  America*  on  any  terms.*' 

"  If  well-built  houses,  tables  furnished  with  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life ;  dresses,  comfortable  and  fashionable,  and  good  farms  i^i  the 
country,  furnish  proof  6f  families  being  above  want,  then  are  those  in  Green- 
rille  above  want  I  did  not  see,  nor  did  I*hear  of  one,  even  one,  that  was  poor 
in- the  common  acceptation  of  that  word." — Ret.  Eli  Ball  {African  Reposi' 
toty)y  p.  86,  4858. 

Suoh  reports  in  particular  oases,  however  false  and  deoep- 
tious,  may  have  been  made  in  good  faith  by  the  reporters.  If 
they  were  naval  officers,  or  other  as  hasty  visitors  and  ob- 
servers, they  could  be  easily  directed  to  converse  with  and  to 
inquire  of  chosen  and  fortunate  persons  who  would  concur  in 
giving  favorable  answers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
colonists  are  discontented,  and  many  would  rejoice  to  leave,  if 
they  were  able  to  pay  their  passage,  or  were  not  too  lazy  to 
earn  as  much,  even  if  to  return  to  their  former  slavery.* 

*AU  tlie  ilATei  of  John  Watson,  sixtj-six  in  nnmber,  were  emancipated  by  his  will  and 
•hipped  to  Liberia,  in  18  )7,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  monej  to  each  one.  Two  of  them, 
who  onl J  had  not  spent  their  n^onej.  paid  their  passage  bjT  the  earliest  ressel  to  the  United 
States,  which  vessel  was  bound  to  Baltimore.  Thence  thej  travelled  nnder  great  difflcnlties. 
ajid  danger  of  being  arrested  as  runaway  slayes.  to  their  former  home  in  Prince  Edward 
eonnty,  Virginia.  Th>ere,  as  they  expected  and  desired,  they  were  again  enslaved,  bein^ 
•old  ft>r  that  purpoy  at  public  auction,  and  were  bought  by  the  persons  whom  they  preferrea 
as  their  masters.  Iniey  reported  that  many  others  of  their  former  fellow-slaves  would  hart 
beta  glad  to  accompany  them,  bat  for  the  want  of  money  to  pay  their  way  to  Virginia. 
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It  wotild,  indeed,  be  very  strange  if  there  were  such  per&et 
and  general  contentment  in  a  colony  which,  though  settled  by 
familieg,  with  faif  proportions  of  men,  women,  and  children— 
and  all  well  fed  ^nd  nursed,  and  cared  for^  during  six  months, 
and  then  provided  with  enough  of  fertile  land — after  thirty- 
nine  years  pf  successive  immigrations  and  settlement,  with 
all  the  increase  by  births,  does  not  now  contain  as  many  in- 
habitants, by  more  than  two  thousand,  as  there  have  been 
actual  and  abiding  emigrants  and  settlers !  Gradual  and 
successive  colonization  during  thirty-iiine  years,  for  births 
should  be  equal  to  the  average  of  nineteen  and  a  half.  Now 
if  all  the  ten  thousand  emigrants  (in  round  numbers)  had 
been  slaves  in  Virginia,  for  nineteen  and  a  half  years,  and  with 
the  usual  chances  here  of  good  or  bad  treatment,  and  of  liv- 
ing and  dying,  their  number  now  living  would  undoubtedly 
be  doubled)  or  increased  io  twenty  tbousand-r-whereas,  free 
in  Liberia,  with  all  their  numerous  bounties  and  blessings  of 
abundance,  they  are  reduced  to  eight  thousand 

In  a  conversation  which,  not  long  since,  I  held  with  a  dis- 
tinguished and  well-informed  advocate,  and  zealous  function- 
ary of  the  colonization  cause,  I  asserted  that  the  actual  emi- 
grants would  have  been  happier  if  remaining  as  slaves  in 
Virginia  than  as  free  in  Liberia.  To  my  surprise,  the  gentle- 
man assented  readily  and  entirely  to  my  opinion.  When 
I  asked  what  then  were  the  grounds  for  his  (or  others)  advo- 
cating the  colonization  scheme  and  action,  when  the  emi- 
grants were  expected  to  suffer  by  their  change,  he  answered 
that  the  great  benefit  in  view  was  not  for  the  emigrants  • 
themselves,  but  for  the  native  inhabitants  in  converting  them 
to  Christianity.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  good  to  the 
savages — the  fruition  of  which,  however,  to  much  extent,  and 
by  such  means,  I  more  than  distrust.  But  if,  indeed,  it  is 
admitted  (as  certainly  it  is  true),  that  the  average  amounts  of 
happiness,  and  of  life,  of  the  poor  emigrants  are  to  be  less- 
ened for  the  better  chance  of  the  soul's  salvation  of  the 
savage  Africans,  it  would  be  but  fair  so  to  instruct  the  chosen 
instruments  of  the  pious  work.  But  when,  as  heretofore, 
they  are  inveigled  and  seduced  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  by  de- 
lusive representations  of  their  own  prospective  and  worldly 
Advantage  and  gain,  they  are  made  blind  and  deluded  victims 
to  (supposed)  self-interest,  instead  of  being  voluntary  and 
glorious  martyrs  who  offer  their  lives  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  heathens.    If  they  were  informep 


•  The  UUr  tt«temeiita  of  Bfr.  Cowan  (for  1858) ,  which  will  bo  cited  heroafUr,  will  ihow 
tho  docreaae  of  population  to  be  mueh  greater,  and  therefore  the  case  to  be  fo  mmoh 
the  stronger  f«r  ^TidAoeo  a*d  acgmpent,  th*n  I  ^  praTioof^y  stilted,  »•  abor». 
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truly  of  the  great  object  of  their  emigration,  and  then '  con- 
sented thereto,  the  perishing  emigrants  would  indeed  be  truly 
martyrs.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  probable  that  as  few  negroes 
would  seek  tJiis  glorious  and  holy  life  and  death,  as  thelre 
would  be  of  their  advisers  who  would  themselves  go,  instead 
of  sending  others  to  earn  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Most  persons  who  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  from 
individual  colonists,  settled  for  some  length  of  time  in  Li- 
beria, caiinot  fail  to  know  of  cases  of  discontent  and  com- 
plaint, and  of  alleged  suffering  for  want  of  necessaries,  and 
of  frequent  begging  claims  addressed  to  the  kindness  and 
charity,  and  sometimes  strong  appeals  to  the  justice  of  their 
former  master  or  mistress,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  freedom  and  their  misery.  If  all  the  recipients  of  such 
disagreeable  information  and  urgent  requests  for  relief,  would 
permit  them  to  be  published,  they  would  probably  make  as 
large  a  volume  as  would  all  the  evidence  heretofore  published 
of  the  comfort,  contentment,  and  success  of  the  colonists;* 
The  cause  of  these  mortifying  results,  I  hasten  to  admit,  are 
not  because  the  soil  and  climate  do  not  offer  rich  and  bounti- 
ful productions  to  labor.  I  ascribe  them  mainly  to  the  natu- 
ral peculiarities  and  defects  of  the  negro  mind  and  character. 
Such  results  are  inevitable  to  the  true  negro  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, and  in  the  absence  of  all  compulsory  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  a  race  of  superior  intellect.  Of  this  more  here- 
after. 

From  the  beginning,  to  this  time,  almost  every  report  and 
stetement  concerning  Liberia,  and  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Colonization  Society,  have  proceeded  from  the 
employed  functionaries,  or  zealous  and  prejudiced  (or  de- 


•  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  this  cliaracter  in  ineertedf  because  it  hai  alrea^j 
been  published,  and  also  for  tbe  following  notable  facts.  The  letter  is  from  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  preacher  to  those  who  pajr  no  other  preacher  (as  the  missionarj  societies 
of  this  countrjr  pay  for  the  support  of  all  the  churches) ,  and  who,  long  a  free  man  In  thit 
plentiful  country,  writes  to  ask  charitable  costributions  from  slaTOs  ! 

^'Oraitd  Capb  Mont,  Libbkia. 
August  5th,  1868. 

•  «••*••• 

"  The  times  are  bo  hard  here  that  we  hare  hard  work  to  get  along,  and  this  makes  me 
that  I  am  obliged  to  beg  you  all  a  little.  I  wish  you  to  hare  this  letter  read  in  all  tbe  Bap- 
tist churches,  and  try  and  send  me  a  little  help.  I  want  an  orercoat  and  some  shoes — ^No. 
11.  I  would  also  be  glad  to  receive  anything  that  any  of  my  friends  may  hare  to  spare,  such 
aa  Clothes,  Tobacco,  and  Prorislons,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  the  aged  serrant  of 
the  Lord,  and  what  in  given  to  the  poor  is  lent  unto  the  Lord.  Gire  my  best  respects  and 
I»ve  to  ail  the  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  to  all  my  inqairing  friends.  Please  let  me 
hear  from  you  by  tbe  return  of  th<*  M.  C.  Stevens,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  your  Father. 
Pray  for  me  that  I  may  prove  faithfUl  until  death.   Tour  rather, 

"MOSES  DBNT." 

"  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  Cacts,  can  hardly  be  aware  of  tbe  extent  of  contributions 
at  the  African  efntrch«s  In  this  city.  Not  long  since,  $S18  was  raised,  at  one  church,  to  as- 
sist friends  who  hare  gone  to  Liberia.  Only  think  of  it — slaves  sending  a  part  of  their  aar- 
plu  earnings  to  help  to  feed  and  clotheyW«  jmt^om.*'    {J/Hemm  Bspotuorify  185T .) 
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(Deived)  friends  of  the  society.  The  subject  has  not  been 
enough  attraotive  to  induce  full  examination  and  investiga- 
tion by  impartial  or  qualified  persons,  or  by  those  who  were 
otherwise  than  friendly  to  the  scheme.  The  communicaticNW 
of  private  colonists  to  their  friends  in  the  Utiited  States  wece 
not  likely  to  proceed  from  the  most  ignorant,  who  are  the 
meet  numerous,  and  who  would  usually  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. Others,  if  qualified  to  make  their  voices  heard  abroad, 
yet  by  their  superior  intelligenoe  and  position,  probably  were 
enabled  to  derive  profit  to  themselves  by  means  of  the  very 
circumstances  which  served  to  depress  and  ruin  the  greater 
number  of  their  fellows.  At  all  events,  after  an  emigrant 
had  settled  in  Liberia,  and  became  ever  so  dissatisfied,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  return  to  the  United  Statee, 
even  if  having  property.  If  witiiout  property  or  money,  in 
hand,  it  would  be  impossible;  and  all  who  were  thus  tied  to 
the  colony  wpuld  have  some  interest  to  serve  in  striving  to 
induce  as  many  others  as  possible  to  come  to  share  their  fate, 
and,  in  some  way,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Every  new 
emigrant  would  either  bring  money  to  spend,  or  have  wants 
to  be  supplied  by  purchases  from  the  old  settlers,  and  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  bounty  and  funds  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
Every  provident  and  thrifty  colonist  in  the  neighborhood 
might  count  upon  profiting  by  the  expenditures  of  and  for 
every  new  immigrant,  and  even  the  most  thriftless  would 
hope  to  gain  sometiiing  in  the  general  scramble  for  these  for- 
eign supplies  to  the  colony.  Hence,  'even  as  to  individuals 
who  know  and  might  tell  the  truth  of  Liberia,  there  are 
enough  reasons  why  nothing  should  be  heard  by  the  public 
from  the  far  greater  number,  and  that  of  those  who  speak  to 
the  public,  the  statements  should  be  eulogistic  add  exaggera- 
ted of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prog- 
ress and  success  of  the  colony.  Further,  almost  all  ihe 
printed  accounts  have  appeared  in  the  only  periodical  publi- 
cation in  Liberia,  the  Liberia  Herald*^  (which  has  lately 
stopped )»  and  which  was  the  organ,  and,  I  believe,  also  the 
property  of  the  Liberian  government ;  or  in  the  Ajfrictm  lU' 
positar$^j^^  published  in  Washington,  which  is  certainly  the  prop- 
erty and  the  organ  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Of  course, 
whatever  is  admitted  into  the  pages  of  this  publication  must 
be  understood  to  be  what  the  managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  approve,  and  choose  shall  go  to  the  public,  and 
design  to  be  bidlieved.  And  certainly  nothing  would  there  appear 
(if  possible  to  be  avoided),  that  would  be  injurious  or  other- 
wise than  favorable  to  the  oondition  of  the  colony,  or  the 
operatiens  and  designs  of  the  managers  of  the  society.  There- 
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fore,  in  effect,  tke  affaire  of  Liberia,  thninghout,  bave  been  as 
muoh  oonoealed  frofn  the  public,  as  if,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Colonization  Society  had  been  able  to  enforce  and  to  exercise 
as  strict  a  censorship  of  botii  the  American  and  European 
press,  in  regard  to  Liberia,  as  the  present  despotic  emperor  of 
France  does  for  his  own  subjects  and  dominions.  All  the  re- 
ligions newspapers,  and  most  of  all  other  kinds,  have  been 
adrocates  of  the  society  and  its  colony.  And  of  the  few  edi- 
iors  who  Were  indifferent  or  careless,  or  even  distrustful  of  or 
opposed  to  the  society,  it  was  rare  that  one  published  any 
opposing  notice  or  charge,  lest  its  insertion  might  offend  the 
friends  of  the  society ;  for  its  friends  only  paid  attention  to 
the  subject,  or  cared  whether  any  publication  was  favorable 
er  unfavorable  to  the  society  and  its  scheme. 

The  consequent  wide  difl^sion  of  exaggerated  or  fitlse  state- 
ibents,  and  the  successful  suppression  of  unfavorable  truth, 
served  for  a  long  time  to  continue  the  emigration  of  free 
negroes.  But  the  truth  of  the  deplorable  sufferings,  or  later 
eondition  of  the  preceding  colonists,  was  at  laist  obliged  to 
leak  out,  and  be  admitted ;  and  these  voluntary  emigrations 
diminished  in  consequence,  until  they  have  almost  ceased. 
But  this  deficiency  was  much  more  than  compensated  (to 
anti-slavery  views)  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  fer  emigration.  These,  of  course,  had  no  infor- 
mation excq)t  the  em>neou8  views  of  their  kind  but  deluded 
masters,  derived  from  oolonization  agents  and  publications, 
and  had  no  free-will  or  choice  in  their  destination.  They 
could  not  have  refused  to  go  to  Africa,  as  nearly  all  would 
have  wished  to  do,  without  also  refrising  the  emancipation  of- 
fered on  that  condition.  Even  such  freedom  has  been  posi- 
tively and  persistently  rejected  by  many  to  whom  it  was  of- 
fered, and  would  have  been  by  all,  but  for  the  delusive  repre- 
sentations made,  by  and  through  their  deceived  owners,  to 
attoact  the  consent  and  inclinations  of  these  ignorant  and 
deceived  victims  of  false  philanthropy.  Such  has  been  4^e 
working  of  thid  colonization  scheme.  The  free  negroes  and 
mutattoes  that  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  were  mostly  of 
that  small  portion  of  their  class  who  Were  valuable  members 
of  society,  for  their  good  conduct  and  character,  their  industry 
and  thrift.  Almost  none  of  the  worthless  of  that  class  have 
been  removed,  or  even  if  they  were  denred,  could  be  persuaded 
to  emigrate.  Thus,  while  the  promised  general  benefit  of  the 
emigration  of  free  negroes  has  been  too  small  to  be  worth 
consideration,  and  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  do  m«<^  move 
harm  than  good  to  our  country,  in  the  aotnal  emigration,  the 
mudi  greater  effect  has  been  to  induce  the  emattoipalioa  and 
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removal  of  slaves,  all  of  which  are  greatly  needed  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  all  the  South,  for  labor;  and  the  total  loss  of 
which  portion  is  a  costly  infliction  upon  the  agricultural  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  whole  community.  From  1820  to 
1643,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
to  Lib^ia  (aecording  to  the  official  reports)  amounted  to 
4,454,  of  which  only  1,687  had  been  previously  free  (census 
«f  1843) ;  2,900  were  emancipated  to  emigrate,  and  97  had 
obtained  their  freedom  by  purchase.  Of  this  whole  number 
of  emigrants,  4,454  (to  l€43),  Virginia  aione  had  supplied 
1,M9,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  had  been  previously 
bee.  To  the  close  of  1856,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants 
to  Liberia  was  10,502,  including  as  1,000  the  emigrants  to 
tha  at  first  separate  Maryland  colony,  at  Cape  Palmas,  which 
since  has  been  annexed  to  Liberia.  Of  the  total  of  emigrants, 
9J502i  to  and  inclusive  of  1857,  and  excluding  the  1,000  at 
Cape  Palraas,  3,670  were  born  free,  5,500  were  emancipated 
to  emigrate,  and  for  326  their  freedom  was  bought.  {Africau 
RepoHiory.)  The  emigrants  from  Virginia  alone,  to  1856, 
amounted  to  3,315,  nearly  all  the  additions  since  1843  being 
of  emanoipated  slavea. 

The  general  results,  to  the  present  time  are,  that  the  former 
colony  and  the  now  9o-called  Republic"  of  Liberia,  is  es- 
tablisbsd  independent  of  all  foreign  power,  except  of  the  still 
really  directing  and  truly  parental  influence  of  the  Coloniza*- 
tion  Society.  But  it  .is  not  yet  a  self-supporting  community 
or  country,  as  both  tha  continued  alms  and  guardianship  of  the 
United  States  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Republia 
The  general  results  of  the  colony,  as  averred  by  the  Colonization 
Society  and  its  agents  and  publioaticms,  constitute  an  eminent 
suoeess,  to  which  the  world  has  previously  shown  no  parallel 
or  equal.  On  the  contrary,  to  all  who  will  take  any  care  tp 
examine  it,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  whole  scheme  has 
been  a  delusion  and  a  snare"  in  its  operation  and  progress, 
and  still  more  a  £Eulure  when  considered  in  detail,  and  with 
leference  to  the  great  and  true  advantages  and  means  for  suor 
oess  whieh  the  country  really  offers  for  occupants  capable  of 
making  use  of  these  advantages. 

In  a  future  number  of  the  Review,  I  may  proceed  to  cite  and 
to  comment  upon  the  grounds  foi  expected  success,  asserted  > 
by  the  publications  of  the  Colonization  Society — ^to  admit 
what  is  true,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  expose  what  was  false 
in  these  alleged  advantags^-^and  also  in  the  long  withheld, 
and  finally  reluctantly  admitted  obstacles  to  more  successful 
progress,  or  causes  of  failure  of  the  promised  results  of  the 
Colonization  Society  and  its  colony. 
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ART.  Yn.-THE  POTOMAC.  ■ 

Tms  river  rises  in  the  Alleghany  monntains,  extending  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  though  orte  of  the  most 
beautiful  extents  of  country  in  the  world  }  and  forms,  through- 
out its  whole  course,  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Commence  at  its  fountain-head  and  follow  its  winding 
course,  over  hills,  through  pleasant  fields  and  dark  forests, 
there  may  be  found  more  of  that  romantic  wildness  and 
beauty,  so  pleasing  to  the  human  mind,  than  in,  perhaps,  any 
other  portion  of  our  country,  which  is  so  prolific  in  its  fine 
natural  productions ;  for  the  general  character  or  formation 
of  the  river  is  so  different  from  that  of  most  others.  We 
cannot  liken  it  to  the  "  Father  of  Waters"  for  the  latter  has  not 
the  same  beautifully  diversified  scenery,  nor  clear,  bounding 
waters,  but  pursues  its  onward  course  in  an  almost  undeviat- 
ing  line,  bearing  upon  a  truly  noble  bosom,  the  vast  produc- 
tions of  the  great  valley  of  *the  Mississippi.  We  cannot  liken 
it  to  the  Missouri,  for  that  rushes  and  roars  along  over  falls  and 
cataracts,  emptying  its  muddy,  turbid  waters  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Truly  the  Potomac  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  that  of  the 
most  beautiful  nature.  In  its  onward  march  toward  th^ 
ocean,  it  contracts  and  widens  at  intervals,  presenting  in  one 
place  a  level  broad  expanse  of  water,  in  another  it  may  h6 
seen  whirling  and  eddying  through  its  contracted  banks.  In 
the  one  instance  rolling  along  in  silent  majesty,  in  the 
other  presenting  to  the  view  the  fury  of  the  war-horse.  Its 
waters  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  majestic  and  grand.  Its  banks 
are  in  many  places  covered  by  the  primeval  forests,  remind- 
ing the  beholder  of  days  gone  by,  when  none  save  the  red 
man  enjoyed  their  shade,  and  in  others  may  be  seen  the 
benefits  of  the  industry  of  our  thrifty  agriculturists.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomab,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Charlestown,  and  sixty-five  miles  northwest* 
of  Washington,  is,  says  an  able  writer,  **  an  object  truly  grand 
and  magnificent.  The  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  north 
side  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  their  junction,  an 
impetuous  torrent,  foaming  and  dashing  over  numerous  rocks, 
that  have  fallen  from  the  precipices  that  overhang  them ;  the 
picturesque  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  gentle  and  winding 
course  of  the  river  below  th^  ridge,  presenting,  altogether,  a 
spectacle  capable  6f  awakening  the  most  profound  emotions." 
"  This  scene,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  worth  a  voyage  aorose 
the  Atlantic  to  witness." 
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Still  following  iiie  course  of  the  rtrer,  the  ^  Great  Falls  of 
the  Potomac"  is  the  next  objeol  of  interest  which  tends  to 
excite  feelings  of  awe  in  the  breast  of  the  tonrirt.  It  ui, 
indeed,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  of  nature's 
gifts  to  man.  The  visitor  takes  his  stand  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing rooks,  and  sees  the  water  coming  with  great  force,  over  a 
succession  of  six  falls,  varying  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  last  or  lower 
falls  emptying  the  water  into  a  nearly  circular  basin,  of  ooo*- 
siderable  diameter,  enclosed  (with  the  exception  of  the  out- 
let) by  walls  of  solid  rook,  the  water  in  which  is  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror  and  of  great  depth.  This  place,  also  the  Little 
Falls"  still  lower  down  the  river,  is  often  the  site  of  numer*> 
ous  piscatory  excursions.  About  sixteen  miles  below  the 
falls  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  meet  the 
view ;  the  former,  an  old  but  thriving  .  town  of  some  com^ 
mercial  importance,  the  latter  the  beautiful  Capital  of  Amer* 
ioa.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank,  one  hundred  and  t«n 
miles  from  the  mouth,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
river,  which,  at  this  point,  becomes  one  mile  in  width.  From 
this  place  to  its  mouth,  the  river  is  most  attractive  ;  its 
waters,  at  all  times  buoying  npom  its  bosom  large  numbers  of 
small  craft,  whose  white  sails  cmd  dripping  oars  present  a 
most  pleasing  and  picturesque  view  to  the  beholder.  Its  wild- 
wooded  shores  offer  inspiration  for  the  poet's  pen,  and  a  land- 
scape worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  artist.  Eight  milae 
below  the  metropolis  may  be  seen  a  fine  example  of  Southern 
industry,  enterprise,  and  daily  increasing  importance,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  whose  streets,  alive  with  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  a  commercial  city,  are  such  a  contrast  to  the  silent 
shores  just  opposite. 

A  few  miles  below  Alexandria  is  Mount  Vernon,  once  the 
residence  and  now  the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  Gteorge 
WAsmNGTON,  while  his  birthplace  lies  in  "Westmoreland 
county,  some  fifty  miles  farther  down.*  The  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton is  a  simple,  unostentatious  structure,  the  front  only  of 
which  is  visible,  the  other  parts  being  covered  with  the  earth 
of  a  small  sand-hill  which  was  excavated  for  the  purpose. 
A  stone  wall  of  considerable  height  protects  the  entrance  to 
the  vault,  while  an  iron-railing  gate  permits  a  view  of  the  hal- 
lowed receptacle  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Pater  Patri^  re- 
pose. With  what  reverence  does  the  visitor  ascend  the  wind- 
ing pathway  which  leads  from  the  river  landing  to  the  grave 
of  the  noble  dead!    With  what  profound  emotion  does  he 

•  A  simple  ftoiM,  placed  theM  bj  the  1*U  Ctoorge  WadiiDgton  PMke  Oostiay  with  tk« 
faueription,  Here,  on  the  11th  of  Februarr,  [O.  8.1  1738,  Qbo^QB  Wa0B»Q7QII  wm 
bora,"  !■  ike  onl/  hidieaUM  #f  th*  loealit^  of  hiM  birtKpUct. 
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tarn  to  the  pest,  and  oaH  to  mind  the  great  and  good  deeds 
of  him  who  there  lies  intombed !  What  sacred  resolves  he 
there  makes  to  lead  ike  life  of  a  Washington,  that  he  may  re- 
cerre  the  lore  and  honor  of  his  eonntrymen  ? 

He  there  glories  in  the  thought,  that  America,  that  his 
country,  has  presented  to  the  world  a  man,  unequalled,  for 
the  real,  true  charaoteristios  of  greatness  and  wisdom. 

Further  on,  up  the  winding  road,  is  the  beautifully  situated 
and  spaokms  mansion  in  which,  near  sixty  years  ago,  the 
great  man  lived  and  died  In  it  are  displayed  the  utensils 
and  smaller  possessions  of  Wa^ngton,  where  they  are  most 
aaoredly  kept,  uoder  the  jealous  and  watchful  eye  of  a  loving 
people.  And  from  its  portico  may  bo  had  one  of  the  most 
Mchanting  views  of  liie  noble  river  that  rolls  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  mansion  is  situated,  and  upon  whose 
bosom  he  so  often  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  manly  exer" 
oiftos  of  rowing  and  shooting. 

H(«ored  be  the  patriot's  name :  "  FirH  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Leaving,  with  reluctance.  Mount  Vernon,  we  follow  the 
river  down  to  its  mouth.  It  empties  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
at  which  point  it  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  Width,  and 
seven  and  a  half  fiithoms  in  depth.  The  termmatioa  of  the 
tide  water  is  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouUi  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  navigable  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  dis* 
tanee. 


m.  Vni.-UW  BEPOKTS-MULITIPLCIIT  OF  UW-BOOKS. 

What  is  municipal  law  ?  What  the  common  law  ?  What 
the  origin  of  the  civil  and  the  common  law  ?  Who  makes  the 
laws? 

Not  one  of  these  questions  admit  of  a  definite,  precise,  or 
comprehensive  answer.  Learned  commentators  are  not 
agreed  about  it.  That  law  is  a  thing  of  natural  origin,  growth, 
and  accretion,  is  one  theory.  This  theory  is,  however,  only 
partially  true,  for  occasionally  a  new  statute,  or  a  revised  code, 
or  a  new  decision,  successfully  upsets  and  repeals  pre-existing 
law.  Which,  then,  is  natural,  the  ol4  law,  or  the  new  one 
that  repeals  and  supplcmts  it  ?  Both,  possibly,  in  their  origin. 
The  old  law  had  become  unsuited  to  the  times,  therefore  un- 
natural, and  was  properly  repealed.  The  new  is  sure,  in  the 
lapse  of  Giges,  to  become  unsuited  to  the  new  relations  of  pro- 

{[ressive  society,  and  must,  in  turn,  share  the  fiate  of  its  de- 
unct  predecessor.    Law  is  like  Uoguaga,  it  is  oon^tantly 
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modif  jing  aad  oluiiiging. ,  Neithar  lexleograpli«rs,  jhmt  grim. 
mariaiiB,  oritios^  oominentfttors,  legislators,  or  ju(%e8)  oaa 
anest  eyer-varying  ooarse  of  either  They  will,  nooe 
of  them,  mbmit  to  be  fixed  and  stereotyped  by  a  Justinian  or 
an  Alfred,  by  a  Dr.  Johnson,  a  Webstar,  a  Blair»  or  a  Lindley 
Mnrray. 

What  Horace  so  beaatifully  says  of  words,  is  eqoally  trao 
of  laws — 

**  TJt  Bilvffi  foliis  pronos  mutaotar  in  ftimo» 
Prima  oadant,  etc.,  eU." 

This  constant  change  is  as  observable  in  the  physical  as  in 
the  moral  world.  Tl^  diseases  of  plants,  animals,  and  men, 
are  as  changeable  as  human  crimes  or  offences,  and  necessitate 
and  give  rise  to  new  modes  of  treatment,  and  new  theories  in 
medicine.  Besides,  words,  and  diseases,  and  crimes,  &;c., 
contract,  multiply,  and  become  more  oom[dex,  as  civiKzatioo, 
and  luxury,  and  trade,  advance.  Law-books,  and  lexicons, 
and  medical  works,  nrast  multiply  and  become  more  difficult 
to  comprehend,  pari  passu^^  with  the  ptogiressive  advance- 
ment of  society. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  man,  in  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world,  to  be  ever  pursuing,  approximating,  and  clutching,  at 
the  true.  But — 

"  Eflfiigit  imago, 
Par  kribiis  vertia,  ToloQaique  aimmilima  somao !" 

He  can  never  attain  to  it,  yet  must  not  desist  from  the  chase. 
To  pause  in  pursuit  is  to  retrograde,  and  all  his  speed, 
and  exertion,  but  preserve  his  status  quo,  and  keep  ever-re- 
ceding truth  in  sight  but  out  of  reacL 

Are  men  and  society  itself  mere  puppets,  or  automata 
moved  by  extraneous  forces?  Are  they  mere  creatures  of 
time  and  circumstances,  moved  onward  by  fate  or  providence, 
without  free  will  or  free  agency  of  their  own  ? 

Consciousness,  intuition,  involuntary  belief,  convince  us  of 
onr  free  agency,  and  we  all,  from  the  necessity  of  our  natures, 
act  upon  the  oonvictioQ.  Reason  cannot  reconcile  the  belief 
in  Providence,  or  a  First  Cause,  with  human  free  agency. 
The  assertion  of  the  one  is  the  palpable  negation  of  the  other. 
Yet,  what  every  man's  reason  rejects,  every  man's  faith  ac- 
cepts. Reason,  in  like  manner,  disproves  the  existence  of  an 
external  material  world,  but  reason  neither  controls  or  affecta 
iavolnntary  belief.  Despite  of  the  demonstrative  philosophy 
of  a  Hume  or  a  Berkely,  they  would  have  dodged  as  soon 
from  the  blow  of  a  stick,  as  the  veriest  clodhopper  in  Eng^ 
land. 
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M aa'»  Ufa  »  a  Sysiphian  labor.  Yet  his  existence  and  his 
happiness  require  thai  he  should  oontinue  to  roll  upward  the 
ever-rebounding  rock.  He  will  never  place  it  in  a  fixed  and 
firm  position,  but  is  contented,  if  not  happy,  because  em- 
ployed, and  cherishing  and  clinging  to  the  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  Happiness  consists  in  the  pursuit,  and  none  but  the 
hypochondriac  moralizes  too  closely  as  to  the    cut  bono.^^ 

Illusions  are  the  substance  and  reality  of  life,  and  to.  banish 
them,  when  innocent,  is  suicidal  folly  —  the  folly  of  over- 
wisdom,  like  that  of  Solomon,  when,  having  seen  clear 
through  the  "  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,  saiththe  preacher." 

At  the  start  in  life,  these  illusions  spread  out  before  us, 
bright,  broad,,  and  beautiful  as  the  aurora  borealis  in  a 
northern  sky.  As  we  advance  in  life,  they  fade  and  dis- 
appear, one  by  oncj  till  they  become  few,  feiint,  and  far  be- 
tween, like  falling  stars.  But,  sige  has  its  pleasing,  though 
less  brilliant  ilusions,  as  well  as  youth.  The  young  are  sel- 
fish, and  live  only  for  themselves.  The  old  are  unselfish  and 
live  for  others.  Their  happiness  centres  in  their  children,  and 
they  cherish  illusions  of  a  soberer  hue,  as  to  the  future  lives 
and  fortunes  of  those  children. 

The  happin^s  of  the  aged  is  undisturbed  and  uniform,  that 
of  the  young  vivid,  but  vacillating. 

But,  what*!  this  to  the  purpose  f  yon  will  say. 

Gentl«  reader,  nothing  ;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  mj  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay. 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 
To  build  up  oonmion  things  with  c<Mnmon  places/' 

And  yet,  however  men  may  write  or  speak  "  bald,  disjointed 
diat,"  ^ere  is  always  a  chain  of  dependence  and  connection  in 
their  thoughts,  for  one  thought  gives  birth  to  ano^r  in  infi* 
nite  concatenated  series. 

Let  us  return  to  our  law-books,  our  pills  and  poultices,  our 
spelling-books,  grammars,  and  dictionaries.  Work  on,  ye  Sc- 
ions and  Lycurguses,  ye  Justinians  and  Napoleons  !  Cherish 
your  illusions.  Make  laws  that  will  fit  all  times  and  all  cases, 
and  need  no  change.  Kill  all  the  heads  of  the  moral  Hydra, 
and  apply  such  cauteries  to  their  roots,  that  they  shall  spring  * 
out  and  grow  no  more.  Be  earnest,  hard-working,  hopeful 
men ;  thus  only  can  you  be  useful  men.  Strong  faith  is  the 
noblest  of  virtues,  because  it  is  the  only  incentive  to  high 
self-sacrificing  action.  It  matters  little  what  the  faith  be 
about. 
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When  yoa  have  done  your  works  give  Aem  the  sanction  of 
religion.  Consult  the  goddess  Egeria,  or  retire  to  foreign 
lands,  and  make  your  people  swear  never  to  change  your  laws 
otitil  you  return.  Well-directed  superstition  is  the  best  prop 
and  stay  of  law  and  government  If  you  can't  get  the  fiat 
and  imprimatur  of  a  god,  get,  at  least,  the  perpetual  edict  of 
an  emperoh  Pronounce  your  work  good,  and  to  make  it  per- 
hot  ancl  immortal  let  no  oommentaries  be  written  on  it,  for 
Justinian,  when  he  had  finished  his  Digest,  truly  declared 
that  the  ccmtradictions  of  expositors  had  disturbed  the 
whole  body  of  the  ancient  law."  If  one  oould  only  stop  and 
stereotype  human  affairs,  if  the  world  would  stand  still,  i0 
single  legal  d^est  would  answer  for  all  time^  If  bodily  dis- 
eases continued  to  oocur,  of  the  same  type  and  character, 
Brandreth's  pilk  and  the  last  treatise  on  fever,  would  be  shop 
and  library  enough  for  the  physician. 

If  language  would  but  stop  growing  at  the  command  of 
Noah  Webster  and  Lindley  Murray,  the  misses'  boarding 
schools  would  turn  out  accomplished  professors  of  belles-lettreeu 
But  new  words  and  phrases,  like  leaves  in  the  spring,  come 
forth,  flourish,  and  supplant  the  deciduous  crop,  although  sanc- 
tified and  ordained  for  perpetual  use  by  Webster  and  Murray. 
Usage  is  the  only  grammar,  spelling-book,  and  diotionary. 
Fashion  rules  language,  and  all  old  books  are  ungrammatical 
because  unfashionable.  To  keep  up  with  the  times  and 
fashions  is  the  sum  total  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human.  * 
philosophy/' 

But  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  keeping  up  with  the  times 
and  fashions"  daily  increases  as  luxury  increases,  and  as  hu- 
man affairs  and  human  relations  become  more  numerous  and 
complex.  The  ladies  must  labor  harder  to  determine  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bonnet  and  the  crinoline,  and  the  materials 
of  their  dresses,  and  color  of  their  ribbons.  The  doctors 
must  start  more  new  theories,  and  invent  more  pills  and 
panacecM ;  the  Websters  and  Murrays  must  give  us  new  dic- 
tionaries, grammars,  and  spelling-books  as  part  of  the  spring 
fashions  ;  and  the  lawyers  and  judges  must  make  more  com- 
mon law,  and  fill  a  hundred  volumes  annually  with  new  ju- 
dicial legislation.  The  legislature  has  little  to  do  with  law- 
making ;  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  judges  and  commen- 
tators. One  may  read  and  understand  all  the  new  statutes 
of  a  year  in  half  an  hour.  No  one  attempts  to  read  or  under- 
stand all  the  law  reports,  the  annual  judicial  legislation.  The 
judges  tell  us  they  only  discover  and  declare  the  common  law. 
Where  do  they  find  it  ?  They  never  read  or  cite  Bvacton,  or 
Fleta,or  Fitzherbert,or  Doctor  and  Student,  and  seldom  refer  to 
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Coke.  <^  Contemp^^raneous  expoBition  bast/'  is  a  hiw 
maxim  ;  but  ike  judges  and  lawyers  hata  ruled  old  books  and 
old  authorities  out  of  use,  because  those  who  lived  fiTS  htUH 
dred  years  ago  knew  nothing  of  the  law  as  it  then  stoed»  while 
the  opinion  of  an  igaorant  pettifogger,  freshly  promoted  by 
universal  suffrage  from  the  bar  of  a  county  court  to  the  bench 
of  a  supreme  court,  is  trusted  as  the  in&Uible  orlk>le  of  jus« 
tice  and  truthful  exponent  of  die  conmKm  law,  of  that  Qommon 
law  which  the  judges  tell  us  was  onoe  flftatute  law,  but  thai 
the  statutes  have  been  lost  How  comes  it  that  Bracton,  and 
Pleta,  and  Littleton,  and  Coke^  could  never  find  those  stat* 
Ihies,  and  tiiat  our  pettifogger  noses  them  up  in  an  instanii 
The  whole  theory  is  as  false  and  absurd  as  the  stories  told  by 
priests  about  fragments  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  judges  make 
li^w,  and  do  not  merely  discover^  expound  and  declare  it.  They 
mean  to  hold  on  to  their  monopoly,  and  have  solemnly  decided 
that  the  legislature  know  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  their 
own  language,  and  that  they,  the  judges,  are  alone  capable 
and  competent  to  construe  and  expound  the  words  of  the  stat* 
utes.  Law  has  always  been  made  in  this  way.  It  can  only  thus 
adapt  itself  to  the  changes  of  times,  and  the  peculiar  circum<* 
stiftnces  of  each  new  case.  The  judicial  and  legislative 
powers  have  ever  been  united.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
them.  All  courts  are  mere  or  less  courts  of  equity,  and  mod- 
ify existing  laws  to  adapt  them  to  new  and  unforeseen  ooca* 
*sions. 

It  would  save  the  law-student  a  world  of  hopeless  investi* 
gation  if  hewere  told  in  beginning  his  studies,  that  common 
law  was  the  law  made  by  judges,  and  only  to  be  found  in  full 
authority  jand  purity  in  the  latest  reporter. 

Legislation,  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  had  as  little  to  do  with 
building  up  the  civil  law  as  the  common  law.  It  was  in  part 
borrowed  from  Greece,*  in  part  resulted  from  the  edicts  of  the 
pmtors,  who  were  a  sort  of  chaneellors,  who  made  as  well  as' 
expounded  law,  and  did  not  hypocriticaUy  profess  to  follow 
implicitly  old  authorities  and  precedents.  The  opinions  of 
learned  jurisconsults,  called  the  ^^responsa  prudentumy^^  were 
also  Ideated  as  autlwrity,  and  like  the  opinions  of  modern 
commentators,  became  law.  The  judgments,  decisions,  or 
rescripts  of  the  emperor  were  als(»  treated  as  law.  Besides 
these,  law  was  regularly  enacted  by  assemblies  of  the  people^ 
by  the  senate,  and  by  imperial  edicts.  From  these  various 
sources  a  body  of  law  was  compiled  so  voluminous  as  to  be- 
get in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  neoessity  of  abridgment,  di- 
gest, and  codification.  The  Pandects  of  Justinian  answered  a 
good  purpose,  and  arrested  for  a  while  the  growing  multipli- 
city of  law-books.    But  those  very  Pandects  have  since  given 
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rise  to  ooinmontariee  ten  times  as  voluminous  as  the  laws  they 
were  intended  to  abridge. 

Thus  must  it  ever  be.  Simplify,  digest,  and  codify  law  as 
we  please,  new  circumstances  will  beget  new  laws,  and  our 
work  must  be  done  over  again,  in  each  recurring  century. 

Law  books  must  become  more  numerous,  and  law  more  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  as  wealth,  trade,  luxury,  and  civilization, 
advance.  When  it  first  occurred  to  us  to  write  this  article, 
we  entertained  the  opinion  that  by  prohibiting  all  law  reports 
we  should  confine  courts  to  deciding  the  cases  before  them, 
leave  law-making  to  legislation,  simplify  the  law,  and  pre>- 
vent  the  multiplication  of  law-books.  But  reflection  and  his' 
torical  research  have  convinced  us  that  the  present  system, 
with  occasional  codification,  is  the  best,  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  natural  one.  A  Justinian  may  arrest,  correct,  and  im- 
prove nature,  but  not  even  a  Canute  can  quite  expel  it. 

Some  writer  on  the  civil  law  defines  equity  to  be  "  correC' 
trix  ejus,  in  guo  lex  propta  universitatum  deficits  Such  is 
judicial  legislation  (falsely  called  old  common  law),  it  modi- 
fies and  adapts  law  to  suit  new  circumstances,  new  exigen- 
cies, new  cases,  and  new  relations  of  men  to  one  another. 

It  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  arrest  law-reporting,  and 
consequently  judicial  legislation  for  a  season.  Conunentators 
are  harmless,  for  they  have  dwindled  into  mere  compilers, 
whose  auih<Mity  no,  one  regards.  Arresting  law-veporting 
would  settle  and  simplify  the  kw  far  better  than  oodificatiiDn, 
like  Justinian's  and  Napoleon's.  To  understand  such  codes 
yea  have  not  only  to  comprehend  the  inherent  defects  and 
obaoarity  arising  from  too  muoh  oonciBeness,  immatori 
investigation  aad  hasty  generalization,  but  superadded  therf** 
to,  yoa  most  investigate  and  understand  all  the  authorities 
bom  whidi  the  eode  is  deduced^  A  mere  general  index  ii 
better  than  a  new  oode  to  simfdify  kw,  and  this  only  woukl 
be  needed  if  a  stop  were  put  to  law-reporting.  Yet,  witboot 
jndioial  legislatkNH  to  aooommodate  the  kw  to  the  times,  it 
after  awhUe  falls  behind  the  age.  Such  was  eminently  its 
condition  when  Lord  Coke,  intending  to  eulogize  it,  pro- 
nooDced  its  thorough  oondemnation — ^^Lex  est  $umma  ratiOi^ 
claims  he,  but  goes  on  to  add,  not  common  recison,  but  9i* 
tifioial  reaeon.  Now  there  is  but  on^  reason,  one  coromoa 
senee,  §aai  that  is  cooimon  reason.  Artificial  reason  is  oqb^ 
trary  to  reason,,  oppoesd  to  common  sense,  is  tui*reason.  Ne 
one  ever  said  of  the  tiwH  kw  (a  ten  times  more  learned  sys- 
tam)  thai  it  was  not  agreeable  te  oonunon  reason.  It  aroee 
anettg  -wealthy  and  emiized  people,  and  adaj^  itself  to.  th# 
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wants,  manners,  customs,  business  relations,  and  common 
sense  and  reason  of  civilized  society. 

Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Kenyon  were  legal  bigots.  They  read 
law,  they  studied  law,  they  thought  law — ^law  in  its  narrow- 
est and  most  artificial  and  technical  sense.  They  did  not 
comprehend  law,  but  were  comprehended  bv  the  law.  It  was 
the  element  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  for  them  a  Procrus- 
tean bed,  to  which  they  proposed  to  adapt  men,  and  would 
have  considered  it  profane  and  impious  to  attempt  to  adapt 
law  to  men.  It  was  their  Koran,  their  religion,  and  human, 
^fghts,  human  interests,  and  human  lives,  the  sacrifices  they 
proposed  to  offer  up  on  its  altar.  Moore's  rathe?  overwrought 
picture  of  Al  Hassan  applies  pretty  well  to  such  bigots  in  the 
law— 

"  One  of  thai  sainily  nmrderons  bTood* 

To  carnage  ana  tiie  Koran  given, 
Who  think  through  tmbelievera'  blood, 

Lies  their  direotest  path  to  Heaven : 
One  who  will  pause  and  kneel  unshod 

In  the  warm  blood  his  hand  has  ponred, 
'  f    To  mutter  o*er  some  text  of  God 

Engrain  on  his  reeking  sword ; 
Nay,  who  can  coolly  cite  the  line, 
The  letter  of  those  words  divine. 
To  which  his  blade  with  searching  art, 
Had  annk  into  his  victim's  heart*' 

Sudi  was  Lord  Coke  when  prmiding  ip  a  orimiiial  court. 
'• '  We  intend  to  be  understood,  literally,  when  we  say  that 
Coke  and  Kenyon  did  not  comprehend  the  law.  They  knew 
as  little  of  its  internal  relations  and  applications  as  a  man 
born,  reared,  and  always  confined  in  a  pyramid,  would  know 
of  the  internal  aj^earanoe  and  dimensions  of  his  great  prison* 
house.  Yet  such  mm  are  useful,  for  their  ^  ttare  decisis^  doc* 
trines  promote  certainty  in  law,  and  it  is  more  important  that 
the  law  ^ould  be  known  and  certain,  than  what  the  law  is. 
Their  opposites,  men  like  Bacon  and  Mansfield,  are,  occasion' 
ally  J  also  useful  and  necessary.  Law  must  not  be  forevei 
Sxed  and  stereotyped.  Yet  the  progressive,  innovating  spirit 
of  the  latter  class  of  lawyers,  while  sometimes  useful,  is 
always  dangerous.  They  unsettie  and  confuse  law,  and  often 
proceed  faster  with  reforms  than  the  times  require.  It  \m  weU 
that  there  are  few  liko  Bacon  and  Mansfield,  hundreds  like 
Coke  and  Kenyon,' few  who  oomprehend  the  taw,  and  thou- 
sands of  pettifoggers  who  are  oomprehanded  by  it 

These  two  classes  of  lawyers  represent  the  oppomig  foroes, 
tile  antinomg*^  that  keep  tiie  progress  of  law  safe  and 
steady.  The  ms  inertia  of  the  former  6bun  is  as  neoessigy 
as  the  propulsive  energies  of  the  latter. 
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It  is  singular  how  this  principle  of  ^<  antinomy"  meets  us  at 
every  turn.  In  mathematics,  Proodhon  says,  the  assertion  of 
one  proposition  is  the  negation  of  its  opposite,  hut  in  political 
economy,  truths  conflict  with  and  contradict  each  other.  Now 
this  latter  remark  admits  of  a  much  broader  application  than 
Proudhon  seems  to  have  given  to  it.  In  the  physical  and 
moral  world,  every  truth  has  its  opposite  truth.  Conflicting 
forces  sustain  physical  existence,  vegetable,  animal,  and  hu- 
man life ;  and  conflicting  forces  sustain  the  moral  world,  sus- 
tain society  and  human  government.  Philosophy  sees  but  one 
of  these  forces,  and  is  always  dangerous  and  charlatanian,  for 
it  encourages  the  undue  preponderance  of  its  favorite  force  or 
principle,  while  safety  and  progress  depend  on  the  proper 
balande  of  forces.  The  doctors  have  seen  this,  and,  instead 
of  relying  on  nosology,  which  would  treat,  diseases  according 
to  their  names,  they  have  adopted  pathology,  which  is  tenta- 
tive, and  treats  diseases  according  to  prevailing  symptoms, 
and  stimulates  or  depletes  and  purges,  as  those  symptbms 
may  dictate.  Solomon  had  the  same  idea  when  he  declared. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  Horace,  when  he  wrotQ^ 
Modus  est  in  rebus, But  no  one,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
has  built  up,  or  proposed  to  build  up,  a  great  system  of  pa- 
thology as  a  substitute  for  all  schools  of  philosophy.  Paley  is 
wholly  discredited  and  out  of  vogue.  No  system  has  taken 
its  place.  Free  society  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  socie^^ 
and  will  tolerate  no  true  system,  because  iruth  would  over- 
turn its  whole  socied  organization.  "We  propose  to  write  a 
moral  pathology,  which  shall  treat  the  diseases  of  society 
symptomatically  and  tentatively,  just  as  the  doctors  now 
treat  the  diseases  of  the  body.  In  this  essay,  we  have  shown 
that  in  language,  law,  medicine,  and  fashion,  there  are  oppo- 
sing forces,  opposite,  contradictory,  and  conflicting  prineiples, 
wfaidi  are  equally  true  and  equally  necessary.  tJninten- 
tkmally  we  have  written  an  instalment  of  our  proposed  work. 
The  world  has  no  accepted  philosophy  now.  The  fote  of  the 
thousand  systems  that  have  "  eaten  each  other  up"  should 
make  it  little  desirous  to  procure  anothei'.  Rousseau  declared 
that  he  found  there*  were  as  many  systems  of  philosophy  as 
philosophers.  He  should  have  said,  as  men,  for  every  man 
has  his  peculiar  theory.  Byron  happily  ridicules  the  ephem- 
ecal  nature  of  systents  of  philosophy  : 


If  from  great  Nattire's,  or  our  own  abysi  , 

.  Of  thought,  we  could  bat  snatch  a  certaintj', 
Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  thej  miss — 
B«l  tben  HwoaM  vpoil  mnch  good  phikwopfay  ; 
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'  -  Oa«  iytim  «at8  anotiier      tad  iiMS 
MtLoki  m  old  fintum  «te  hu  proraijr, 
For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  nim  stones 
In  lien  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

But  eystem  doth  revem  the  Titan's  break£ut» 
And  eats  his  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Be  diftcnlt   Pray  tell  tne,  can  yon  make  fiist, 
Alter  dnd  searoh,  yontt  firith  to  any  qaettiM?  • 

Look        o*er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fii^ 
Yon  bipd  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 

Nothitog  more  true  .than  not  to  trust  your  senses, 

And  yet  ir hat  kre  your  ether  sfvidenoea  V 


ART.  Ili-IHCIDENTS  IN  THE  EAELI  SETTLEMEOT  OF  THE  .STATE 
OF  TENNESSEK,  AND  NASHVILLE.   

'  As  tarljas  1710,  MgnBieur  Charleville,  a  FreDchman,  opened  a 
store  and  traded  with  the  Shawnee  Indiana,  on  a  small  mound  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sulphur  Spring  Branch,  on  the  north  side  thereof. 

In  1740,  Dr.  Thomas  Wafkef,  of  Vir^nia,  in  coifapany  with 
Colonels  Wood  and  tatton.  Major  John  Buchanan,  and  Captain 
diaries  Campbell,  and  a  number  of  hunters,  made  an  exploring  taut 
upon  the  western  waters.  Passing  PowelPs  yMcj,  he  gave  the  nane 
of  Cumkerhnd'  to  the  loftj  ranga  of  motmtahis  on  tbe  west^  and^ 
^  Cumberland  Qaj^^  to  the  depression  in  the  tshain.  On  tlie  n  oslein 
aide  of  the  range  he  found  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  which  ht 
lidfOk^  ^'  Owmieriand  rwer,*'  aU  in  honc^  of  the  Duke  of  CumberlaiMi^ 
then  pripie  minister  af  £In^^d. 

Messrs.  Wallen,  Scaggs,  Blevins,  Cox,  and  fifteen  others,  chiefly 
from  Virginia,  came,  in  176 1,  into  the  valley,  since  known  as  Car- 
ter's valley,  ^and  hunted  eighteen  months  thete  and  elsewhere. 

ITie  Indian  boundary,  as  adjusted  at  Hard  Labor,  in  October, 
1^88,  had  given  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  to  k  fuWher  expansion 
of  the  Holston  settlements  ;  and  late  in  December,  1768,  and  early 
in  Jaaoarjr,  1769,  was  fbrmed  the  ttacleus  of  the  first  permanent  cb- 
tdbtiahment  of  tlie  whiu  raee  in  Tenaessee.  There  had  been  a  Bettl^* 
m«nt  at*Looff  Island  Fort,  and  at  Fort  London,  as  earlj  as  1758,  Imi4 
wiR  soon  broken  up. 

.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,^  in  November,  1777, 
fprmed  Washington  district  into  a  county  of  the  same  same,  assign- 
ing to  it  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  of  the  present  great  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  made  provision  for  opening  a  land  office  in  Wash- 
ington county,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shiDings  per  one  hundred  acres, 
w^h  the  liberal  permission  to  eadi  head  of  a  family  to  take  up  8i:i 
hundred  and  forty  acres  hims^f,  one  hiindred  acres  for  hil'  ^Ifey  and 
the  same  quantity  for  each  of  his  children. 

The  facility  of  taking  op  the  choice  lands  of  the  cotinty,  induced 
great  numbers  of  persons,  principally  those  without  means,  to  emi- 
grate to  the  fpQBtkr.  Without  a^doQar  in  the  pocket  the  einigi:ant 
became  at  once  a  large  landholder !    Such  men  laid  the  foundation 
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with  them,  but  what  was  fab  better,  tbey.badindiistriouf  and  frugal 
babitft they  had  hardihood,  enterpriae^  fearlessness,  and  eelf*relianceh 
With  such  elements  in  the  character  of  its  pioneers,  anj  oooununitj 
will  soon  subdue  the  wild^ess  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

[Wealth  ftnd  power]  frotn  no  condfUon  Hie, 

*  In  the  early  spring  of  17T0,  a  little  colony  of  gaflant  advent ureri, 
from  the  patent  hive  at  Watauga,  crossed  the  Cumberland  mountain, 
penetrated  the  intervening  wilds,  pitched  their  tents  near  the  French 
Lick,  and'planted  afield  of  com'where  the  city  of  Nashville  now  stands, 
at  the  spot  where  Jodepb  Park,  Esq.,  since  resided,  and  near  the 
Tower  ferry.  These  pioneers  were  John  Cbckrill,  Esq.,  General  Jas. 
Robertson,  George  Freeland,  Esq.,  William  N^cly,  Esq.,  Edward 
Swanson,  Esq.,  James  Hanly,  Esq.,  Mark  Robertson,  E^q,,  Zacha* 
riah  White,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  Overhall,  Esq.  A  negro  felloi^  also  ac- 
companied them,  and  all  had  to  live  without  bread  for  six  months, 
until  they  greiw  the  crop  to  make  it. 

Cumberland  became  the  theme  of  eager  conversation  in  erefy 
neighborhood,  and  great  numbers  prepared  to  emigrate  to  this  land 
of  future  plenty  and  of  promise. 

Under  the  1^  of  Gasper  Mansker,  several  fEUnilies  removed  and 
settled  at  Mansker's  Lick,  Bledsoe's  Lick,  and  other  places. 

Wten  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  Bluff,  In  1779-80,  nothing 
was  presented  to  the  eye  but  one  large  plain  of  woods  and  cane,  fre- 
quented by  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  panthers,  and  other 
animals  suited  to  the  climate. 

In  June,  1781,  the  land  office  was  closed^  and  not  opened  again 
tin  afler  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  May,  1783,  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  opened  an  office 
for  the  sale  of  western  lands,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  then  due  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  that  part  of  the  continental  line  which  was 
ndsed  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  extinguish  her  part  of  the  national 
debt 

At  Jonesborough,  Jn  Washington  county,  the  first  court-house  In 
Tennessee  was  erected.  It  was  built  of  round  logs,  fresh  from  the 
adjacent  forest,  and  was  covered  in  the  fashion  of  cabins  of  the  pio- 
neers, with  clapboards. 

Davidson  county,  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  Davidson,  of 
Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  was  erected  October  6th,  178$, 
and  embraced  the  whole  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee — a  large 
county. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  passed,  in 
the  April  session  of  1784,  an  act  for  establishing  a  town  on  the  Cuiq* 
berland  river,  at  a  place  called  the  Bluff,  near  the  French  Lick,  and 
to  be  named  Nashville,  in  memory  of  the  patriotic  and  brave  General 
Francis  NaSh.    Prior  to  this  the  settlers  called  it  Nashborough. 

General  James  Robertson  had  first  choice  of  four  lots,  for  which 
.  he  paid  sixteen  pounds,  North  Carolina  currency,  cohering  an  area 
of  lour  acres. 
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At  the  same  time  a  lot  was  appiy^priated,  on  the  public  square, 
fbr  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  the  same  libM^l  policy  wtA 
extended  to  other  churches,  as  soon  as  th<g_might  be  rcadj  to  build. 

The  first  warehouse  was  built  bj  Johnfaarmon,  Esq.,  on  the  laud 
of  John  McNairy,  Esq.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lick  branch. 

An  act  was  passed,  in  1806,  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Nashville.  After  this,  the  jurisdietion  of  the  town  passed 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  Neville. 

The  first  legislatire  assembly  of  the  anomalous  State  of  Frankland, 
was  J^ld  in  1785,  in  the  town  of  Jonesboro*.  John  Sevier,  Esq.^ 
was  elected  Governor ;  David  Campbell,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court ;  and  Joshua  Grirt,  Esq.,  and  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Judges. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  new  settlements  of  Tennessee  had 
the  fullest  trial  of  their  courage  and  patriotism.  Even  the  women 
furnished  such  examples  as  might  cause  a  nation's  pulse  to  beat  with 
pride.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Skrah  Buchanan,  wife  of  Major  John 
Buchanan,  of  Buchanan's  Station,  four  miles  east  of  Nashville,  dis- 
played great  equanimity  and  heroism.  Upon  occasion  of  an  attafsk 
upon  the  station  by  the  Indians,  she  inquired  for  the  bullet  mould, 
and  was  engaged  busily  in  melting  the  leadr  and  running  bul- 
lets for  different  gims.  A  bullet  from  without,  passing  through  the 
interstice  between  two  logs  of  the  station,  struck  the  wall  near  her, 
and  rebounding,  rolled  upon  the  fioor.  Snatching  it  up,  melting 
and  moulding  it  quickly,  she  carried  it  to  her  husband,  and  said. 

Here  is  a  1^11  run  out  of  the  Indians'  lead ;  send  it  back  to  them 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  it  is  their  ojcn^  let  them  have  it  in  welcome!" 

Such  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  accompanied  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  that,  from  necessity,  it  became 
ja  custom  of  the  county  for  one  or  two  persons  to  stand  as  sentineb 
while  others  labored  in  the  field ;  and  even  while  one  went  to  a 
*  spring  to  drink,  another  stood  on  the  watch  with  his  rifie,  ready  to 
protect  him,  by  sliooting  a  creeping  Indisoi,  or  one  rising  from  the 
thickets  of  canes  and  brush  that  covered  him  from  view.  And 
wherever  four  or  five  were  assembled  together  at  a  spring,  or  other 
place,  where  business  required  them  to  be,  they  held  their  guns  in 
•their  hands,  and  with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other,  one  faced  the 
IK>rth,  another  the  south,  another  the  west,  watching  in  all  directions 
fbr  a  lurking  or  creeping  enemy. 

While  the  people  at  the  Bluff  were  so  much  harassed  and  galled 
by  the  Indians  that  they  could  not  plant  or  cultivate  their  oomfields, 
a  proposition  was  made,  in  a  council  of  the  inhabitants,  to  break  up 
the  settlements  and  go  off.  General  James  Robertson  pertinaciously 
resisted  this  proposition,  and  the  people  of  Tennessee  have  reason  to 
venerate  his  memory,  alike  for  his  military  and  <iivil  services,  and 
the  earnest  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  n^o- 
tiations  for  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Indians  and  Spaniards* 
His  probity  and  weight  of  character  secured  to  his  remonstrances' 
with  Indian  and  Spanish  agents  respectful  attention  and  considera- 
tion.   His  earnest  and  truthful  manner  was  rarely  disregarded. 
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Coostantl^'.  harassed  and  alarmed  by  the  continued  recurrence  of 
Indian  hostility  against  his  colony,  General  James  Robertson,  could 
no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  his  savage  neighbors  on  the  south 
were  instigated  in  their  unfriendly  conduct  to  the  people  on  Cumber- 
land by  some  foreign  influence,  and  he  suspected  some  ageiits  of 
Spain.  He  entered  into  correspondence  vnth  one  of  them,  Mr.  Por- 
tell,  assuring  him  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  to 
maintain  with  the  Spanish  colonists  the  most  friendly  relations* 
Mr.  PortelJ,  in  reply,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  amicable  be- 
havior of  the  Cumberland  people,  and  promised  to  maintain  the  beit 
relations  on  his  side,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  useful  to  the  Gren- 
eral  and  his  countrymen.  Still  incursions  for  the  purpose  of  mur- 
der and  plunder  continued  to  be  made  by  the  Indians. 

Davidson  Academy  was  incorporated  December  29th,  1785,  and 
endowed  with  lands  which  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  A  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Nashville,  the  first  session  of  which  was  to  commence  on 
the  1st  Monday  of  May,  1786.  The  act  creating  this  court  pjro- 
vided  that  no  person  in  Davidson  county  should  be  subject  to  any 
action  in  the  courts  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  that  no 
person  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  should  be  subjected  to  any  action 
in  Davidson  county.  The  salary  allowed  to  the  judge  was  fifty 
pounds,  North  Carolina  currency,  for  each  court  he  held,  and  it 
was  expressly  enacted  that  he  should  be  psdd  from  the  treasury  of 
Davidson  county,  so  careful  were  the  legislators*  of  the  parent  State 
that  her  western  possessions  should  cost  North  Carolina  nothing. 
Daring  the  year  1785,  the  road,  as  directed  in  Ihis  act,  was  opened 
from  Clinch  river  to  Nashville.  Emigrants  had  heretofore  reaohed 
Cumberland  by  the  original  route  through  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky. Hereafter  the  route  was  more  direct,  for  not  only  horsemcA 
but  wagons  ;  and  immense  numbers  of  the  more  wealthy  people  of 
the  Atlantic  sections  sought  the  Cumberland  through  the  new  road« 
which  ran  nearly  over  the  same  track  still  pursued  as  the  stage-road 
by  the  way  of  the  Crab  Orchard  and  the  Flat  Bock. 

On  the  2d  April^  1790,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
by  an  act  made  for  that  special  purpose,  accepted  the  deed,  and  what  i« 
now  Tennessee  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  North  Carolma.  The  separa- 
tion, though  once  resisted  as  unfilial,  disobedient,  and  revolutionary, 
was  now  in  accordance  with  the  judgm^t  and  wishes  of  all — peace- 
able, dutiful,  and  affectionate.  The  old  North  Stste  is  yet  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  every  emigrant  she  has  sent  to  Tennessee. 
And  th^e  and  eteewhere,  to  the  furthest  West,  in  all  their  wander- 
ings and  migrations,  the  succeeding  generation  still  cherish,  with  an- 
cestral pride,  tiie  name^  character  and  tuorth  of  ^ortk  Carolma^  Utitir 
mother  State. 

The  exceeding  long  catalogue  of  Indian  outrages  and  aggreaaioot 
upon  the  frontier  of  Mero  and  Hamilton  districts,  and  the  account  of 
the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  so  sucoessfully  repelled 
tb^,  could  fill  a  volume  alone. 

about  fourteen  years  constant  warfare  existed  in  Cufidberlav^ 
with  aaly  one  shcurt  period  of  exemption.    On  tibe  other  side  of  ii^ 
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mountaiD  the  oonditioa  of  the  inhabitaDts  was  little  better,  for  the 
saroe  period.  In  each  section  of  the  county  there  were  nnretnUtefl 
offences  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  persevering  vigilance,  enter- 
prise, and  intrepidity,  by  the  frontier  people. 
.  No  part  of  the  West,  no  part  of  the  world,  suffered  more  or  were 
defendeid  more  bravely  or  more  successfully,  than  the  frontiers  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

John  McNairy,  Esq.,  Andrew  Jackson,  Esq.,  Groneral  James 
iftobertson,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Esq.,  and  Jod  Lewis,  Esq.,  were 
m^bers  of  the  convention  at  KnoxviUe  in  1796. 

Bobert  Weakly,  Esq.,  and  Seth  Lewis,  Esq.,  were  representatives 
in  the  first  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  Joel  Lewis,  Esq.,  senator 
frp  m  Davidson  county. 

At  this  session,  1796,  Tennessee  county  was  divided,  and  the 
counties  of  Bobertsoa  and  Montgomery  established  out  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  former  was  so  named  in  honor  of  General  James  Bobertson, 
the  patriarch  of  Watauga  and  the  founder  of  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments. He  was  bom  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  J\me  2S,  1742, 
went  when  a  youth  to  North  Carolina,  and  emigrated  to  Watauga 
in  1772. 

Abundant  incidents  of  his  performances  in  the  civil,  political,  and 
military  services  of  his  country,  in  every  period  of  difficulty,  embar- 
rassment, and  danger,  might  be  related.  Governor  Wiley  Blount 
^aid  in  his  eulogy     General  James  Robertson : 

«  Hk  efloits,  in  *  more  privste  oapaeityt  to  ben«fit  hip  fellow-eideaM,  wefe 
lnuitei«Bt6d,  great)  and  unremittod.  He  treated  the  IndianB,  when  known  ene- 
mies, as  the  enemies  of  his  oonntry,  when  known  friends  of  peace,  as  its  friends. 
He  loved  bis  friends  and  he  held  nis  enemies  at  d^ance.  To  bis  wife  he  was 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  tiie  alphabet,  and  for  instruction  how  to  read 
and  write.  To  h»  Creator  he  was  indebted  for  rich  mental  endowments,  and  <x> 
Idmoitelf  for  mental  improvement.  To  his  Qoi.  was  he  indebted  for  Uiat  firm- 
Hiss  and  indomitable  ooiurage  whioh  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him 
called  so  constantly  into  exercise.*' 

Tlie  progress  of  the  State  in  populaticm  and  improvement  waB  very 
mpid  for  a  series  of  years^  and  received  a  new  impulse  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  tfaN9  development  of  all  its  resources. 

Hie  minerals  of  the  State  are  chiefly  fomd  in  the  mountain  re- 
g(eii,  and  are  of  great  variety,  inexhaustible  ia  quantity,  and  ineal- 
Oidable  in  value. 

The  State  of  Tenoeesee  is  divided  naturally  into  three  sectione,  and 
is  eo  regarded  in  the  legislation  of  the  State.  Eaet  Temnessei  Is  the 
fllkeral  region,  much  of  it  well  adapted  for  farming  pmrposes.  Middk 
ThmetMe  has  an  extensive  body  of  remarkably  rich  land,  suited  for 
all  kinds  of  gnun  and  grasses,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco.  Wett  Ten- 
nam  posaems  many  bodies  of  rich  lands,  hi^ilj  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tnre  <^  eetton. 

The  towns  thrcmgbout  the  State  are  generally  in  a  flourishing  ooli- 
dition.  Among  the  public  buildings  tn  the  metropolis  Ss  the  State 
oaj^tol,  fiitnated  on  perhaps  the  most  beantiful  she  in  the  world. 
Ittngiiie  a  bill  witUti  tfie  ceaAre  of  n  ci<gr>  risbf  in  treiy  diiBotion  io 
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IMB  Kei^  of  19T  feet  aWe  the  Icrel  of  tbe  OamberlandTh^  at 
liiislnrilie. 

In  looking  down  npon  the  city  snd'bejond,  on  all  sides  the  pros- 
pect presents  a  distant  amphitheatre  of  mountain  ranges. 

Rome,  from  her  seven  hills,  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  nor  the  Cape 
of  OoUona,  afibrds  so  spl^did  a  kitJb  for  an  Odean. 

In  plan  and  elevation,  the  design  and  whole  character  of  the  archf- 
tectnre  are  essentially  (Grecian,  consisting  of  a  Doric  basement  Sup- 
porting on  its  four  f^ronts  porticoes  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the 
examine  of  the  Erecthemn  at  Athens. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  a  ioTi-er  above  rtie  rOof  to  the 
he^ht  of  90  feet,  the  snperstructure  of  which  is  after  the  order  of  the 
^horbgfc  monument  of  Ly^crateS,  at  Athens.  The  whole  structure 
is  OMnposed  of  fossilated  limestone,  hewn  and  chiselled  from  quarries 
fn  the  neighborhood  of  Nashville,  the  blocks  of  stone  webbing  from 
tlx  to  ten  tons. 

Hie  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  July,  1845,  and  the  last  in 
^  latter  part  of  March,  1859. 

The  various  chambers,  halls,  and  porti(H>es,  are  arclied  throughout 
Hie  rafrers  of  the  roof  are  of  wrought  iron,  haTtng  a  span  of  the 
whole  width  of  the  building,  bemg  supported  by  the  interior  walls 
at  the  north  end  and  by  the  columns  of  the  southern  divielion  of  the 
*  buB^ng,  the  whole  covered  with  thick  sftieets  of  copper. 

In  the  basement-stOry,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  large  and  commo- 
dious rooms,  approptiat6d  to  the  use  of  the  governor,  supreme 
conrt,  secretaiy  of  state,  federal  court,  Ae. 

The  ccfiar^story  in  front  is  to  be  used     a  depository  of  arms. 

From  the  great  central-hall,  you  approach  the  prinirfpal  story  by 
4  double  flight  of  stairs,  which  leads  to  tbe  chamber  of  the  Senitt^ 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Libroiy,  and  other  rooms  in  con- 
nectiofi  therewith. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Capitol  Building,  is  $802,567  59. 

The  University  of  Nashville  was  incorporated  by  the  Gkneifal 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  December  29th,  1785,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  Davidson  Academy,  above  mentioned,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  September  11th,  1806.  Pimdly, 
hi  November  26th,  1836,  by  an  act  of  the  Legidature,  it  acquired 
its  present  1^1  style.  The  vrhole  property  of  the  University  in 
lands  and  buildings  may  be  estimated  at  about  9800,000. 

There  is  a  military,  literary,  and  medical  deptgrtment,  and  the  pres- 
ent attendance  is  590  students. 

The  Lunntic  Asulum,  six  miles  east  of  the  dty,  is  also  a  flue  atro^ 
tnre,  and  admh*ably  Aimisfaed  and  adapted  to  the  benevolent  otj^eots 
of  its  erection. 

The  BSnd  Atyhm^  in  South  Nashville,  tlie  EmpUcd,  in  West  Nash- 
▼flte,  and  the  SorthuUttfal  Oardm,  in  North  Nashville,  are  afi  ol^oelA 
of  deep  interest. 

Upon  the  public  square,  at  NashviUe,  it  commodioiM  oe«ri  he«M, 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  brick,  has  been  recently  feraished  at  a  ooit 
of  $80,000.  The  circuit,  criminal  and  comity  eourto  mte  held  her*. 
'  The  maricet-lionse,  estaUisfaed  in  1801,  Is  upon  the  aame  public 
aqmore^^d  in  its  aeoond  ttoty  «fo  ^  eity-Mltf.  '  _ 
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The  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  h$is  doubled  in  the  last  five  yeavi, 
and  now  reaches  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  wholesale 
houses  in  this  ctty,  conducting  large  business,  who  buy  exclusively 
for  cash. 

The  grocery  and  produce  trade  amounts  to  over  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  exclusive  of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  which  amouat 
to  four  millions  of  dolhirs. 

The  trade  in  various  kinds  of  liquors,  ales,  &e.,  is  alarmingly  suc- 
cessful— over  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber,  sash,  blinds,  doors,  <&c«,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years.  Carpenters  and  builders,  brick  and  stone  ma- 
sons, plasterers  and  painters,  are  doing  a  flourishing  business.  Foun- 
dries and  machine  shops  have  grown  up  rapidly,  and  are  all  doing 
welL 

Owing  to  the  late  commercial  and  bank  panic,  so  disastrous  to  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  it  is  due  to  the 
merchants  ayd  manufacturers  of  Nashville  to  say,  not  one  failuxe  or 
even  suspension  occurred  with  any  important  house  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  Tennessee  I  This  &ct  certainly  shows  the  capacity  and  etidit 
of  her  business  men. 

In  regard  to  trade,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious advantages,  Nashville  stands  second  to  no  city  in  the  Union. 

Regular  meetings  of  a  board  of  trade  would  do  much  here  to 
improve  the  manner  of  keeping  books  and  aid  much  in  procuring  ata- 
tistics,  which  would  set  forth  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 

The  NashviUe  and  ChaUanooga  Mailrqad^  CoL  Y.  K  Stevenson 
president.  Col.  James  A.  Whiteside,  vice-president,  and  fJ.  W. 
Cole,  Esq.,  superintendent,  opens  to  the  trade  of  East  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  North  Alabama,  and  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  is  an  entirely 
independent  road,  asking  no  patronage  from  abroad. 

ThQ  Tennessee  and  Alabama  BaUroady  Hon.  John  Marshall,  presi- 
dent, and  Col.  W.  Or  N.  Perkins,  superintendent,  opens  to  the  trade 
of  Middle  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama.  This  road  will  be  com- 
pleted to  Columbia,  the  3d  of  July  next,  and  to  Mount  Pleasant  by 
Ifdl,  a  distance  of  fifty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  through  one  of  the 
fine!st  districts  of  country  in  the  South.  This  road  connects  with  ifae 
Central  Southern  Railroad,  at  Columbia,  and  thie  latter  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 

The  Nashville  and  Lauiamlle  EaUroad^  Gov.  John  L.  Helm,  presi- 
4ent,  Hon.  J.  C.  Guild,  vice-president,  is  in  operation  to  GaUatin, 
26  miles,  and  from  Louisville,*  Ky.,  in  the  direction  to  Nashville,  7i 
miles,  and  by  December,  1869,  will  be  completed  to  LouisvUle,  Ken- 
tucky^, the  whole  length  of  road,  185  miles,  where  it  connects  with 
all  the  leading  roads  to  the  East,  West,  and  North. 

The  Edgefield  and  KeMucky  Raxlroad^  is  completed  to  Cornell's  a 
distance  of  fifteen  mikq,  where  the  cars  connect  with  E.  S.,  Hock- 
erswith's  line  of  daily  coaches  toj  Springfield,  Russellville  and  other 
points  in  Kentucky*  This  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Spring- 
field, ^6  miles,  this  spring,  and  to  the  Kentucky  line  by  next  fall. 
Col.  E.  S.  Cheatham,  president. 

The  iV^rtAuwten*  SaUroad,  Col.  V.  K.  StoveQSon,  president,  now 
in  a  state  of  hopeM  fNtogreii^  4uad  will  soon  pOnnect  witk  tbe^Ateii^ 
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Mb  and  Lomsvilie,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bftilroad^  and  with  the 
MiBsiarippi  rirer* 

NaBhville  sapports  and  is  supported  hj  a  large  diatriqt  of  countiy, 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  lands,  which  if  divided  and  sold 
in  small  tracts,  would  in  a  few  years  aid  an  immense  population. 
Would  not  the  large  landholders  do  better  for  themselves,  and  a 
'Ifaouaand  times  better  for  the  country,  to  sell  off  their  lands  in  small 
tracts — except  what  they  could  cultivate  themselves — and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  mannfi&etures  ? 

The  price  of  lands  has  reached  the  point  of  (Elimination,  and  ca« 
no  longer  be  an  object  to  speculators.  When  it  ceases  to  grow  in 
value,  and  lies  uncultivated,  it  becomes  dead  capital. 

The  forests  of  timber  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Iron  and 
<eoal,  limestone  and  raarUe  fields  are  exhaastlees,  and  as  fine  as  there 
is  in  the  world.  Water,  climate,  soil,  everything  constituting  ele- 
menta  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  invite  the  enterprising  farmer  and 
the  mechanic  to  invest  with  assurances  of  abundant  remuneration* 
The  city  of  NashrilU*  has  three  principal  banks  of  the  State,  usually 
denominated  the  Thre#  Old  Banks,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
batch  of  free  banks  and.  stock  backs,  created  by  the  General  AsseDH 
i)ly,  in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  disasters  of  1657  and  1858. 

Hie  largest  of  them  is  the  Bank  oj  Tmneme^^  unth  ten  branchea; 
three  in  Easi  Tennessee,  three  in  the  Western  Districtj  and  fowr  inJdiddle 
TeMesaee,  behmgiDg  entirely  to  the  State,  with  a  capitid  of  $3,679,- 
OOOj  under  the  eontrol  of  officers  nominated  by  the  Governor  and 
Improved  by  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  Cave  Johnson  is  the 
president,  and  James  Morton^  Esq.,  the  cashier. 

The  Union  Bank^  with  six  branches,  loca|^  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  has  a  capital  of  $1,774,000,  belonging  to  stockholders 
principally  in  the  eastern  cities,  and  was  established  in  1882,  ifor  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of 'the  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bairit,  which  was  then  expected  to  be  vetoed  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson.  John  Kirkman,  Esq.,  is  the  president,  and  James  Corref 
Esq.,  the  cashier. 

The  Planter's  Bank  wt^B  chartered  in  1833,  as  an  additional  means 
of  supplying  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  supposed  withdrawal  of 
the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  is  owned  principally  by  stock- 
holders in  the  eastern  cities,  and  has  five  branches,  located  in  differ* 
'•lit  sections  of  the  State.  It  has  a  capital  of  $1,355,000, 
Orvil  Ewing,  Esq.,  is  the  president,  and  D.  Weaver,  Esq.,  the 
cashier. 

'  These  are  the  principal  Banks  in  the  State,  and  though  compelled 
i%  suspend  specie  payments,  by  the  commercial  convulsions  of  1857, 
^  nmr  lott  the  cor^idence  of  the  people^  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  citizens 
fjfthe  State  fhm  the  pressure  in  themoney  market  during  the  term  of  their 
smpension.**  They  now  enjoy  the  cot\fidence  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  in  full,  and  their  published  statements  of  the  1st  of  April  last, 
ehow  that  they  deserve  it,  each  of  them  having  cash  means  enough  to 
iKet  erery  liabiMty,  without  resorting  to  their  discounted  notes  and 
biOs,  amiMHitiiif  t»  four  Or  dve  imllioiif^  of  dollars, 
netily  of  NMAivlllelM;  aisoi  aeveiM  j>riT4t6  J^aaUog  laftiMif 
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t8«D8^  of  moderate  capita]^  bat  of  nndoobted  credk.  Th^  Merekeuifi 
Bank,  owned  by  W.  B.  Shepard,  Esq. ;  the  Oiiy  BarA,  hf  lyyer 
Fe«rl,  Esq.  ;  tbe  Tradit'i  Bank,  by  John  Porterfirid,.  Esq. ;  and  the 
Bank  of  tk^  Unim,  by  D.  F.  Carter,  Esq. 

These  Banks,  with  their  branches,  afford  anple  facilities  for  the 
buamesB  of  the  State,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  have  kept 
txebanges  on  the  Northern  cities,  at  par ;  lately,  I  oadmtand,  it  is  at 
tme  sixth  premiam; 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  there  are  25,113  inhahit- 
aiits,  as  a  total.  Of  these,  5,385  m  bladia,  and  of  these  1,758  are 
fi*ee. 

Edgefield  has  a  population  of  at  least  2,500;  North  NashTille 
1,200;  West  Nashville  1,000;  and  Sonihfield  2^0.  All  of  these 
villages  belong  to  Nashnlle,  which  gives  to  the  city  a  grand  tolal 
population  of  31,S13  inhabitants. 

'  The  Nashville  Female  Academy,  founded  in  1816^  it  located  in 
4!lie  western  part  of  the  city,  embracing  an  area  of  about  six  acree^ 
w^  enclosed,  and  in  regard  to  privacy^  shade,  fresh  air,  good  water, 
and  health,  equal  to  any  situation  in  the  ocAmtry,  yet  enjoying  cva*y 
advantage  famished  by  the  city.  Dr.  C.  D.  Elliott  is  the  president, 
%  gentleman,  scholar,  and  Christian,  fully  qcudiBed  to  discharge  €k$ 
dutka  incumbent  upon  him«  The  rooms,  indnding  chapel,  75x50. 
and  exercise  hall,  120x40,  are  all  heated  with  steam,  and  lighted 
wkh  ga8,*€hus  there  is  no  danger  of  fire,  either  to  the  buildings,  or  thto 
vlothee  of  pupils.  Porticoes,  corridors,  and  covered  pavements,  are  aiA- 
ple  fen*  recreation,  in  all  kinds^of  weapther.  For  extent,  convenlenoQ, 
<^omfort,  and  healthfblness,  these  buildings,  for  school  purposes,  are  not 
equalled  in  the  United  States.  This  school  deserves  a  moet  liberdi 
patronage.  % 

The  Public  Schools  of  Nashville  u%  embraoed  in  four  gradesr^ 
Primaiy,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  High  Sdioda. 

The  High  Schools  include  a  Male  Ea^h  Department,  a  ClaBpical 
Department,  and  a  Female  High  School  A  professor  of  Modm 
Languages  is  employed  in  the  High  School  Department. 

A  superintendent,  and  twenty-nine  teachers,  were  enployed  the 
past  year.  1,883  pupils  have  been  admitted  the  past  session,  of 
whom  1,004  were  boys  and  879  girts. 

Of  churches  there  are  a  goodly  number :  two  Roman  CatboUda, 
two  Presbyterians,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  six  Methodiet  Epia- 
copals,  three  Protestant  Episcopals,  four  Baptists,  one  Christian,  aad 
Hve  AfHcans,  under  the  snpervinmi  of  able  and  &ithful  ministers, 
with  a  numerous  attendance. 

Ther6  are  two  principal  hotels:  the  St.  Cloud,  and  the  City 
Hotel.  My  present  abode  is  at  the  first,  whoae  proprietor,  H«  Ti 
Scott,  Esq.,  IB  a  gentleman  in  every  respect  competent  for  his  posi- 
tion as  a  host ;  superior  accommodations,  polite  and  attentive  serv- 
ants.  I  most  heartily  recommend  him  to  the  kind  patronage  of  so- 
jottmers. 

The  Wire  Suspension  Bridge,  as  lately  repaired  and  strengthened, 
fs  an  object  of  interest  to  aS.    It  isaospended  by  four  wire  cables 
each  nde,  which  are  anchored  about  150  fhet  £jnnq  tiM  tower.  The 
prt^MIe  weight  of  iooriAd  glfdeia  k  SIO^OM  pmds.    The  ktgth 
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of  the  floor  k  668  fe«t^  widffa  i5  fwt  Heiglit  of  bndge  abort  iow 
water-mark  108  iett,  height  of  lorwer  above  floor     feet,  di'iiNtooe 

between  towers  500  feet ;  cost  of  bridge  about  $100,000. 

The  Pemtenliarj,  mtnaied  on  6prijig«etreet,  ooe  mile  ftom  the 
pabMc  tquare^  is  ia  a  ioorishing  oondttioti,  and  eontainB  &52  eell&  A 
hoepital  for  Uie  eick  is  attached  to  it,  orrcr  which  Dr.  Felix  fic^MH- 
8on — the  first  male  child  bom  in  the  city  of  NashTille^presidaa. 
There  are  now  oonfined  in  the  penheBtiary  863  cooviettf. 

Among  the  late  improreiDents  in  Na^vilk,  the  puUiahing  home 
o[  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is  b^c  far  the  most  import- 
ant It  is  located  on  the  Public  Square,  near  the  City  Hotel,  60  feet 
front,  with  a  d^th  of  nearly  300  feet.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
four  story,  n>om8  very  lai^e  and  eommocUooa. 

There  are  six  daily  newspaper  establishments.  The  Vn^  and 
American,  the  ItepuhHcan  Bann^,  the  Nashville  Patriot,  ,  the  Na^- 
T^e  Oazette,  the  Nashvflle  2>tf tfy  New$,  and  the  Etmmg  BttUetin,  with 
gentlemanly  editors,  who  have  shown  me  all  courtesy  and  kiadness 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Esview. 

I  accepted  a  very  polite  invitation  from  our  esteemed  friend  Maris 
B.  Cockrill,  Esq.  ,f and  spent  the  day  in  ruminating  over  his  fine 
stock  farm  on  the  Cumberland  river,  it  being  the  ^place  known  as 
"Eobertson^a  Bendy^'  a  point  memorable  in  the  early  history  of  Tennes- 
see, spreading  over  an  area  of  about  5,000  acres.  The  distance  from 
river  to  river  the  nearest  point,  is  about  14  ^miles,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  high  and  substantial  stone  wall,  for  a  length  of  about 
four  miks.  Covering  this  are  extensive  green  pastures,  upon 
whicli  are  feeding  the  finest  droves  of  stock  I  have  ever  examined. 
The  finest  bucks  are  sold  at  $25  per  head.  His  fame  as  a  wool- 
grower  is  world-wide,  he  having  obtained  the  premium  at  the  Lon- 
don Fair,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  his  devotioh  of  a  long  life  to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
QMBt  of  agriciftltnral  nesounaes,  and  especially  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  wool-growing.  This  is  the  first  distinction  of  the 
kind  ever  conferred  by  the  State  tipon  one  of  its  cHieens,  and  every- 
body knows  it  could  not  have  been  more  icorthtli/  bepawed, 

Mr.  Cockrill  considers  t'exas  an  admirable  location  for  wool- 
growing,  as  there  is  a  soardty  of  timber,  and  is  not  so  well  adapted 
to  other  agricultural  pursuits.  The  prairies  are  produetive  in  gran 
without  the  labor  of  man.  The  winters  are  mild,  open,  aad  warm, 
fiimishing  green  food,  with  a  regularly  growing  fieece  throughout  the 
year.  He  thinks  also  that  the  United  Btates  is  a  bett^  wool-grow- 
ing country  than  any  portion  of  Europe ;  that  the  low  latitudes  have 
advantages  over  the  hi^,  and  will  produce  Jlner  wool,  and  also  that 
as  Jine  wool  is  bow  grown  in  tlie  United  States  as  can  be  found  in 
tke  world. 

Jn  a  cold  climate  sheep  neeeeoarily  have  to  be  fed  on  diy  food, 
whieh  partially  ehedos  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  the  cold  has  a 
tendency  to  condense,  harden  and  produce  a  horn-like  feeling  on 
the  fleece. 

K  tmadomj  justice,  and  virtue,  gtiide  the  councils  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  city  govemments,  Nashville  will  stand  forth  in  a  lew 
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3FWB  a  proud  raonumait  of  beauty,  wealth  and  pro^^^eritj*— >fhe 
▼ofiite  resort  for  health,  sodety  and  education — ^firom  crery  portion  of 
the  Union. 

The  daily  whistle  of  locomotives  from  six  ctifierent  railroads  join 
die  chorus  of  the  thirty-peyen  engines  and  the  hsm  of  machinery  in 
e?«ry  part  of  the  city,  imparting  hope  to  the  heart,  and  energy  to  the 
band  of  industry. 

Nothing  then  can  prevent  Nashville  from  becoming  one  of  th« 
most  important,  beautiful  and  lovely  cities  in  the  United  States. 


ART.  X.-THE  LATK  SOUTHERN  CONYENTION. 

PBOCSEDINGS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  YICKSBURGy 
MISS.,  ON  THB  9th,  IOtH,  IItH,  12tH  and  ]8tH  DATS  OF  HAY 
LAST.  / 

As  promised  in  our  last,  we  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  what 
was  done  at  the  recent  Southern  gathering  in  Vicksburg.  They  tx^ 
worthy  of  being  preserved  with  those  of  previous  contributions  which 
have  all  been  carefully  digested  in  the  volumes  of  the  RevieWy  from 
year  to  year. 

In  our  number  for  August  a  digest  of  the  debates  will  be  presented, 
and  as  far  as  possible  justice  will  be  done  to  the  very  many  able 
and  interesting  speeches  which  were  delivered.  Hie  digest  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  be  given  with  the  "  proceedings,'*  and  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  crowd  our  readers,  we  prefer  to  add  a  separate 
chapter. 

First  Day. — This  was  chiefly  occupied  in  nmtten  of  organization  and  in  the 
election  of  officexf ;  the  details  of  which  appear  in  the  editorial  of  our  June 
number. 

Skcohd  Day, — ^The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Hon.  John  A.  Jones, 
•f  Georgia,  in  the  chair. 
After  reading  the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings^ 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inform  General  Charles  Clark  of  his  election  as 
President,  reported  that  he  was  ready  to  take  his  seat,  and  ponfratulated  the 
Convention  on  the  judicious  selection  in  the  person  of  General  Clark:  The  Com- 
■itfe^e,  amid  the  applause  of  the  Convention,  escorted  General  Clark  to  the  Chair» 
•Bd  upon  ascending  the  stand,  said  : 

GaSTLsiisa  or  thb  ComrKirTiox:^  thank  yon  most  cordially  fortk*  honor  thiUi«on- 
ferred  upon  me.  The  object  of  thig  ConvoDtion  has  been  fregaentlv-  mlsrepreeented  by  tho 
pr«88,  and  miBondcrstood  by  the  people.  They  had,  primarily,  for  their  object  tlra  intere«i 
of  eommerdal  independence  of  the  Sooth.  That,  hewoTer,  did  not  ooastitate  them  a  m«r« 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  consider  purely  and  abstractly  commercial  relations.  They  were 
here  an  Southern  men,  not  merely  at  eommoroial  men,  bat  as  agricnltarfets.  The  commerce 
of  the  South  is  bound  to  control  the  cemmeroial  interests  of  tne  world,  which  is  founded  on 
the  great  agricultural  interest  itself,  the  key  and  gu&rd  of  the  world's  safety  and  prosperity. 
This  necesarily  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  discoasion,  and  care  the  ememiee  of  these  conven- 
tions room  to  say  that  the  members  were  mere  politicians.  The  question  of  commerce  opene<^ 
up  the  Tast  field  of  political  discussion  in  regard  to  commercial  regulations  and  the  burdew 
imposed  upon  commerce.  The  question  of  manufiactures  opened  up  a  field  of  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  benefit  being  given  by  the  General  Goremment.  The  qnes- 
tton  of  internal  improrements  raised  the  quration  of  tne  power  of  the  General  Qorenunentf 
or  of  the  duty  of  the  States,  or  individuals,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  internal  im- 
provements. And  agriculture  opened  up  the  grand  question  whether  thai  is  to  be  stationary, 
or  whether  other  aids  in  the  way  of  additional  laborers  are  not  to  be  brought  to  beac  upon 
tt.  Tlialr  oluoct  was  not  the  mere  passage  of  resolutions. 

•  • .  (1  . . •  •. 
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U.  J  Hams,  of  ViolDibarg,  ofiWed  the  foUowiag  Mcol^iMi*  which  was 
adopted. 

^$$olvedy  Thftt  in  deciding  all  que«tion8  sQbmitted  to  tbia  ConTentlon,  the  rotes  on  dem&ni 
of  two  states  shall  be  taken  bj  States,  and  each  SUte  shall  hare  as  manj  Totes  as  she  has 
electors  of  President. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Roy,  of  Yiekaburg,  praaanted  the  following  latter  fram  the  Han. 
J.  J.  McRae,  which  having  been  read,  wat ,  on  hia  motbn,  ordered  to  be  spread 
upon  the  joomala : 

Bmlmoht,  Mi88.,  Maj  ath,  189f . 

OavTLaMSV  r*— I  was  most  desirous  to  attend  tbe  Oommerclal  Ceavention  at  Vicksburg,  on 
tBe  9th  inst.  Honored  bj  the  substitution  of  my  name,  without  my  knowledge,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  ^e  committee,  in  place  of  General  Quitman^a.  to  'Jnrite  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  to  attend  it,  I  felt  it  mj  duty  to  attend  myself,  and  especially  so,  as  the  Conyentlon 
is  held  in  my  own  State.  I  was  also  anxious  to  be  present  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 
Ihad  not  despaired  of  doing  so  until  to<<Uy,  but  Mrs.  McBae's  ill-health  will  not  permit  ve. 

As  an  evidenee  of  my  earnest  in  the  proceedings,  I  hare  sent  to  W.  D.  Boy,  £sq.,  of  Yicks- 
borg,  resolutions  to  be  offered  in  my  name  to  the  Convention,  embodying  my  riews,  and  tucli 
as  I  think  ought  to  receive  the  favorable  action  of  the  Convention,  on 

The  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave-titule  ; 

The  ascendency  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
..The  p«rition  and  duty  of  the  South  <m  the  Hepublican  party  of  tbe  Korth  obtaining  the 
control  of  ihe  federal  Government. 

Hoping  until  the  present  to  be  at  the  Convention,  I  have  not  time  now  to  elaborate  my 
views  on  these  several  questions.  But  the  great  interest  of  the  South  embraced  in  them,  and 
so  palpable  of  ^themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  reason  I  could  urge  will  naturally 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  Convention,  for  the  adoption  of  Uiese,  or 
eunilar  resolutions  embodying  their  substance.  I  have  drawn  these  to  express  most  clearly 
And  concisely  my  own  views  in  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  have  requested 
Mr.  Roy  to  submit  them  to  yourselves,  for  such  suggestions  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
make.  Many  questions  of  great  interest  will  come  before  the  Convention  which  need  no 
snggeetion  from  me,  and  perhaps  even  these  did  not  require  it,  but  I  wished  to  express  my 
views  upon  them. 

Hopinc  that  the  action  of  tbe  Convention  will  be  decided  and  hamionious,  and  these  and 
aU  quesnons  of  great  interest  to  Uie  South  which  may  come  before  it,  and  regretting  my  ina- 
blUty  to  attend  it, 

I  am  Bsost  remectfUIy,  your  fellaw  citisea, 

JOHN  J.  McRAX. 

To  Messrs.  J.  D.De  Bow,  Guy  M.  Bryan^  W.  L.  Taney,  W.  H.  Chase,  Committee  of  Southern 
Convention. 

Mr.  Roy  alao  preaented  the  following  reiolationa  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
OoT.  J.  J.  McRae,  which,  on  hit  motion,  were  laid  on  the  table  subject  to  call : 

ON  THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 

GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

'  A««s/verf,  That  the  interests  and  necessities  «f  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  .entire' eoontxy, 
requires  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  insure 
this  emi,  the  Gulf  must  be  made  an  American  sea,  and  the  Isthmian  transits  to  the  Pacific 
pUeed'under  American  control. 

Retolved,  That,  looking  to  the  magnitude  of  our  interests  on  this  sml^Jeot,  this  Convention 
recommends  to  tne  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  these 
Mtjaets,  Irt,  the  encouragement  by  all  Is/wful  means  of  the  Republican  ^irit  on  the  idand  of 
Cuba,  and  the  development  of  the  sentiment  of  freedom  cherished  by  the  natives  and  liberals 
of  the  island  :  2d,  the  speedy  Americanization  by  every  lawful  effort  of  the  Isthmian  States, 
by  which  they  shall  be  placed  under  American  rule :  8d,  that  they  demand  of  the  Govem- 
mtnt  of  the  United  States  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  bring  the  force  of  its  moral  and  physical  inftuence  to  the  aid  of  its  successful  ex- 
ample, in  encouraging  the  development  and  spread  of  Republican  principles  and  free  institu- 
tions in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  Isthmian  States,  and  among  all  the  people  and  States  Qf  this 
continent. 

RESOLUTIONS  DECLARING  THE  POSITION  AND  DUTY  OF  THE 
SOUTH  ON  THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 
OF  THE  NON-SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  IN  THE  CONTROL 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Raohedj  Tbat  tbe  control  of  the  Federal  Government  tn  ihe  hands  of  the  RepnbUean 
party  of  the  non-daveholdlng  States,  the  leading  principle  of  whose  otganiiaMoa  is  oi^poel* 
tioa  to  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  States  ef  the  Union,  with  a  declared 
hostility  te  the  instinition  whieh  proelaittM  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Government  to 
restrict  it  to  its  present  limits,  to  prevent  its  extension  to  the  territories,  to  abolish  it  in  the 
IHstriet  of  Oolttmbia,  and  in  the  forts,  dockyards  and  arsenals,  wHhin  the  limits  of  the 
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Stetoflt  and  in  the  tenitoriefl,  to  pro^ablt  its  trtde  between  the  States  in  which  it  exists,  vnA 
jmmMf  io  eAot^ie  eaaneiMtion  of  slaTes  tkenselTes  awI  the  entire  oterfhr<y#  of 
the  system :  will  malce  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  look  to  themstlTW 
tor  protection  and  self-preserration,  by  such  means  as  hj  them  shall  be  determined  best,  in 
the  present  Goyernment,  or  in  a  separate  organization  which  shall  place  the  institution  of 
davenr,  and  t  le  rights  and  interests  of  the  slaveholding  States,  under  the  independent  con> 
trol  of  those  alone  interested  in  it,  and  among  whom  it  exists. 

Bittolvtd,  That  the  snccen  of  the  AepnUiota  puir  ia  the  eleetieo  of  a  President  of  the 
United  states  by  a  sectional  majority  in  I860,  upon  the  principjles  above  deelared*  will  be  • 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  compact  of  the  existing  Union  of  the  States,  and  in  that  event 
this  Oonvention  recommends  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  meet  immediately 
in  coBveation  to  determine  the  mode  and  measure  of  upholding  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment as  it  at  present  exists,  by  nreventing  the  installation  into  offlce  of  a  Republican  Prefd- 
d6nt,  and  the  inaoguration  of  uie  Bepublican  party  in  power,  or  fiiilUig  in  that,  to  resolve 

};he  slaveholding  States  into  a  separate,  independent  organisation,  with  such  constitutional 
orm  of  Goveroment,  as  will  best  secure  their  safiety,  their  honor,  their  rights  aud  institu- 
tions, and  make  them  a  power  of  the  earth. 

Wm.  H.  Johnson,  of  Mist.,  offered  the  following  resolation,  which  wis 
anlopted : 

Rtiolvtdy  That  a  Committee  of  three,  from  each  State,  be  appointed  on  resolutions,  ib 
which  all  resolutions  may  be  referred^without  debate. 

Jucfge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  presented  the  fbllowing  resolntkms,  which  were 
rejenrcd  to-  the  Gcmmittee  on  Keaolutions : 

If  HSRBiS,  The  Conititntion  was  ordained  to  establish  Justice,  and  to  secure  the  blesdngs 
dt  tllJ^rty  to  us  and  our  posterity  ; 

Jnd  whereat.  The  system  of  conectinff  revenue  bv  duties  on  imports,  is  unequal  and  un« 
inst  between  tSe  two  sections  of  the  Union,  and  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  atid  tend# 
to  the  manifest  corruption  of  the  government,  which  has  always  proved  the  grave  at 
freedom; 

And  Whereas,  The  tariff  system,  combined  with  the  manner  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  operated  and  must  operate  to  the  distraction  of  Southern  com- 
merce, and  to  the  ii^jnry  of  all  commerce  ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  tarSff  system  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  rerenue  collected  to  support 
the  Government  by  direct  taxes. 

Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  O&rolina,  eiHed  np  his  report  on  the  opening  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  made  to  the  Convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  last  jear. 
the  reading  of  the  report  having  been  dispensed  with,  the  resolutions  only  wen( 
fead.    They  are  as  follows : 

L  i2eM/«e«f,  That  slavery  is  right,  and  that  being  right,  there  can  be  no  wrong  in  thf 
natural  means  to  its  fortnation. 

2.  JRaselvei,  Tliat  It  is  expedient  and  proper  the  foreign  slave  trade  should  be  re-opened, 
and  that  this  Convention  Vill  tend  its  influence  to  any  legitimate  measure  to  that  end. 

8.  Resolved.  That  a  Committee  coBsistipg  of  one  from  each  slave  State  be  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  means,  consistent  with  the  duty  and  obligations  of  these  States,  for  rfr* 
opening  the  feceign  slave  trade,  and  that  they  lepert  their  plan  to  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Convention. 

Col.  I.  M.  Patridge,  of  Vicksburg,  offered  the  foUawing  msolution,  whi/^ 
was  ruled  out  of  oixier : 

RMOfted,  That  it  U  Inexpedient  at  this  time  to  dieeass  ^e  question  of  the  revival  of  the 
iLfirioan  slave  trade.  < 

CoL  I.  N.  Davis  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute : 

Mtidved,  That  the  laws  of  Congress  against  the  African  slave  trade  should  bs  re- 
paaled. 

Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  here  addressed  the  Convention. 

Col.  I.  K.  Davis  next  ibllawed,  in  support  of  his  substitute. 

Mr.  John  Humphreys  offered  the  following  resohitionB,  adoi>ted  by  way  of 
instmeUen  lo  thetr  delegates,  at  a  meeting  of  tl>e  people  of  Claibome  county, 
Miss. : 

JUmlwO^  tk*  dsl^intee  appalnted  bv  thU  neetter  t«  tiM  Sonthera  Cevaarsial 
C<mv«ntk>a  be  inatrueted-to  bring  before  aatd  Conveation  tha  propriety  or  policy  of  oh* 
latBlng  a  aapply  of  AfHeaa  labor. 

JUsoTomI,  That  negro  labor  ia  oMential  to  the  dmiopmeat  of  the  SouthHi  acriooltore, 
«foa  which  depeads  the  weU«-being  of  every  other  intereet  in  the  South— be  it  profeaaional, 
uechanioal,  or  meroantHe-^and  there  being  a  great  aod  growing  searcity  of  tl^is  labor,  our 
delegates  are  hereby  instructed  to  press  upon  the  Commercial  Convention  the  neeeesity  of 
a  re-op«ning  of  the  lapply  of  African  labor. 
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Raoivtd,  That  w»  an  of  the  o^teUn        m  Mplf  of  Afritu  1»M  M  W  pr*taM4 

eonstitntionally,  and  without  riolatiog  any  law  of  Congresa. 

Metsis.  Humphreys.  MoodY,  and  DeBow  continued  the  dUo«Mion  at  leoffth. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  addreased  the  Convention  in  favor  of  re-opening  the  mve 
trade,  bdt  without  concluding,  deferred  the  remainder  of  bit  remark*  till  th« 
next  daj. 

CoL  Coleman  offered  a  reeolution  requesting  Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  fiirnifh  the  Secretary  with  a  copy  of  his  speech  delivered  this  morning,  for 
publication. 

Gov.  Foote  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  because  of  bis  unwillingness 
to  endorse  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  it.  He  was  briefly  replied  to  b^ 
Messrs.  McCardle  and  Coleman,  and  the  Hon.  H.  3.  Bennett,*of  Mississippi, 
Fending  the  discussion,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  9  a.  m.  to-morrow 
morning. 

Third  Day— Wbdnisdat. — At  9  a.  m.  the  President  took  the  chair  and  called 
the  Convention  to  order. 
Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  following  : 

Resolved^  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  Convention^  all  lawt^  State  or  Feieral^frokikiting  ike 
Afiriean  slave  trade^  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Delafield,  ftom  the  same  committee,  presented  the  following  MmonrT 

RlPOKT : 

The  onderalgned.  from  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  preventing  the  re-opening  of  the^frican  slave  trade,  begt  to  present 
the  fbllowinff  reflolntion  as  a  report  from  the  minority  of  that  committee : 

Resolved,  That  without  further  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  subject,  it  is  inexr 
pedient  to  talie  any  action  on  it  at  this  time,  and  especially  in  thia  Convention,  for  two 
reasons : 

Ist.  It  is  trtoplan  and  irapraetleable  to  expect  to  obtain  from  Congress  any  repeal  of  the 
law,  especially  when  a  majority  of  the  Sonthern  States  themselves  have  re-enacled  equally 
stringent  laws  on  this  sul^eot. 

9d.  This  topic  may  be  construed  as  the  creation  of  new  political  issues  for  future  party 
politics — an  object  believed  to  be  foreign  to  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  this  Con- 
vention is  aaeembled. 

Mr.  Humphreys,  from  the  same  committee,  presented  the  following  Minoritt 
Report  : 

That  the  true  question  for  our  consideration  if  not  whether  the  Aflriean  labor  supply 

-ought  to  be  opened^  but  bow  it  can  be  legally  opened.  That  there  are  now  foar  parties 
proposing  four  dinttuct  methods  for  opening  the  supply,  and  the  quea'ion  ia,  what  method 
will  be  most  prompt  and  practical  The  repealers  propose  a  repeal  of  the  United  States 
slave  trade  actx.  The  nulliflers  propose  by  State  action  to  annul  thoHe  acts  beeauae  of  al- 
leged unconstitutionality.  The  adjudicators  propose  to  agitate,  in  order  to  procure  from 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  re-consideratiuii  and  re-adjudication  of  the  slave  trade 
actA  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  But  the  progre.iMve  State  Rights  mon  take  the  ground 
that  RBPBAL  Is  impracticable,  because  requiring  the  consent  of  all  the  Southern  and  some 
of  the  Northern  States.  But  even  the  Sonthero  States,  as  this  minority  thinlis,  eannotpracU- 
eally  be  expected  to  unite  in  opinion  in  favor  of  repeal,  because  the  interests  of  the  slave  sell- 
ing States  will  naturally  be  againH  the  African  labor  supply ;  and  if  <iome  Southern  States  will 
not  be  in  fiivor  of  the  repeal,  how  can  some  Northern  states  be  expected  to  favor  it?  Agaia, 
the  Democratic  party,with  a  platform  virtually  neutral  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  is  now  barely 
Bueceisfnl  against  the  Black  Republicans.  Row,  then,  can  the  Dctnocratic  party,  with  a 
platform  in  favor  of  opening  the  ^lave  trade,  be  practically  expected  to  succeed  T  Repeal, 
therefore,  may  be  properly  deemed  impracticable.  So,  too,  nuuiflcation  and  re-adjudication 
may  be  deemed  impracticable. 

The  only  method  for  a  prompt  and  j)ractical  supply  of  African  labor,  is  the  apprentice 
system.  Nothing  but  a  fair  examination  is  challenged  in  its  behalf.  Indeed,  your  reporter 
Is  of  opteioB  that  the  oystem  ought  not  to  be  hastily  adopted,  but  all  itd  bearings  and  con- 
sequences ought  to  be  duly  understood  before  legi;<lation. 

The  legality  of  the  apprentice  system  is  incontrovertible.  The  Drcd  Scott  decision  is  the 
bacis  of  the  legality.  The  only  dilBcult  question  is  the  future  status  of  the  apprentices  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  servitude.  To  solve  the  diffioulty,  we  boldlv  propose  that 
our  labor  system  shall  progress  so  as  to  be.  after  twenty  years,  radically  different  from  the 
labor  system  contemplated  and  reprobated  by  the  comititution.  To  elovate  the  apprentices 
into  warranteelsm,  our  system,  as  it  shall  be  after  a  term  of  progress  of  twenty  years,  will, 
in  best  faith,  be  a  violation  of  neither  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  the  laws 
in  pnrsnance  of  it,  becau!«e  the  constitution  cannot  forbid  what  it  never  conteneplated,  and 
it  sever  contemplated  a  radical  progress  of  our  labor  system. 
These  three  reports  were  all  laid  on  the  table,  subject  to  call. 
Col.  Colemau  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  without  debate.    (See  5th  Daj.) 
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*  Tb€  iMae  g«ntlciiaii  alio  intrtdneed  tlM  Mi/amin^  vetfaltttkm : 

WTurwSf  The  navigation  of  the  Mi«is«ippi  river  and  its  tributaries  is  eqnal  to  anjr  in- 
ternal navigation  la  ike  world,  if  not  greater  than  any  othei^— a  navigatton  of  deep  inter- 
est and  iBiportitnce  to  foarteeo  of  the  sovereign  8tate«  of  this  Union,  and  territory  eaouffh 
for  several  ethers— a  conntrjr  vastl/  saperior  to  any  agricoltoral  region  of  the  vorld, lir 
fertility  of  soil  and  variety  of  valuable  productions :  And, 

WheretUi  The  navigation  of  that  great  artery  of  commerce  is  obstructed  and  impaired  by 
bars  at  its  month,  which  couW  be  easily  romoved  at  a  naaU  oomparative  expense  by  the 
ChBoeral  government,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  forthwith  to  make  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  all  ob- 
strvotloas  to  navigation  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Brooke  offered  a  resolation  recommending  both  political  parties  in  tha 
South  to  abandon  their  organizations,  and  to  hold  no  more  State  or  National 
Conventions. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  la^  the  resolytien  on  the  table,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Delafield  presented  a  long  senes  of  resolations  from  (he  city  of  Memphia, 
which. were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Spratt^s  resolutions,  Mr.  Be  Bow  being  entitled  to 
the  floor,  were  called  up. 

Mr.  De  Bow  then  addressed  the  Convention  at  length,  and  was  followed  by 
Gov.  Foote.  At  the  cl«sa  of  his  speech.  Col.  Patridge  offisred  a  reeohitioB  to 
close  the  discussion  at  U  a.  m.  to-morrow,  pendbg  which  Judge  Bennett  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  moved  an  adjournment  to  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  motiiOQ 
prevailed. 

Judge  Bennett  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed  the  Conventicm  for  sokm 
time,  when  he  yields!  to  Goy.  Foote,  to  make  a  personal  vindicatioii. 

That  gentleman  addressed  the  Convention  for  an  hour. 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Judge  Bennett  resumed  bis  remarks.  Mr.  Moody  followed 
in  reply. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  to  a  personal  explanation  in  reference  to  some  remarks  of 
Gov.  Foote. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  followed  at  some  length  in  reply. 

Fourth  Day — ^Thubsdav. — Mr.  Hoy  called  up  the  resolutions  of  Gov  McBae, 
and  moved  to  refer  to  Committee  of  Resolutions — Carried. 

Hon.  Walker  Brooke,  of  Miss.,  ofiered  resolutions  in  reference  to  iron  cotton 
ties — Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Livingston  ofiered  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
•dicect  trade  from  the  South  with  Belgium — Refened  to  the  Commiltee  on 
Resolutions. 

•  Mr.  Roy  presented  a  letter  directed  to  his  excellency,  Gov.  McWillie,  by  Prof. 
T.  C.  Thornton,  President  of  Madison  College,  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  Southern  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  publication  of  school  books  io  the 
'South — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Col.  Patridge  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  referred,  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  Convention  and  adopted. 

JUsoIved.  That  the  debate  on  this  question  shall  close  at  3  o^doek,  at  which  timeihe  vote 
shall  be  taken  by  States:  and  In  aseertaining  the  votes  of  each  State,  the  ayss  and  aoos 
shall  be  taken  and  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Dudley,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  resolutionSi  which  were  referred. 

Mr  Roy  offered  resolutions  in  relation  to*Cuba«  on  behalf  of  the  Delegate 
from  Tennessee,  Gen.  Renau,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  fl^so- 
lufiens. 

Col.  Tarploy,  of  Miss  ,  ofiered  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  re<opening  of 
the  clave  trade— Referred. 

The  President  announced  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Roy  moved  to  reconsider  the  resolution  closing  the  debate  at  3  o'clock 
p.  M.  Also,  moved  to  extend  the  time  of  closing  the  debate  from  3  to  6  o'clock 
p.  M. — Carried. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  the  following  report : 
I  have  been  instructed  to  report  back  to  the  convention,  for  its  consideration, 

with  a  slight  amendment  to  the  third,  the  first  three  resolutions  ofiered  by  Mr. 

Coleman,  a  delegate  from  Louisiana. 
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[S«6  fink,  MM«d,  «nd  i]|jr4  rMlutiant  offmd  by  Mr.  Coktcwi,  m  ikM  di^'t 
proctedings.] 

I  have  also  been  instructed  to  report  the  following  resolutions  : 

R«solv«df  That  thU  Convratiaa  liare  Me»ir«4  vith  ranch  aatUfaoUoo  a  commojiicatioa 
from  the  municipal  authorities,  upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  between  the  Southern  ports 
and  thA  continent  of.  Soropa  at  QJtient  ar  Antwerp,  and  that  the  whole  co^rrespondence  be 
recommended  to  the  conaideration  of  the  Southern  public 

I  have  also  been  instructed  to  report  back,  without  amendment,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  oonveiiition,  the  foUowing'  resolutions,  prcseiited  by  the  Hon. 
John  J.  McHae,  delegate  from  Mississippi : 

[See  first,  ascend,  and  lourth  resolutuma  offeied  by  J.  J.  McBaa,  in  ssoond 
day's  proceedings.] 

Convention  met  at  3  o*clock  p.  m. 
Gov.  McRae  spoke  at  great  lengtb. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kcnnewy,  of  Alabama ;  Lawton,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Walton,  of  Miss  ;  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina. 

At  6  o'clock  the  vote  was  taken  by  States  on  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution:  *  ' 

Resaictd,  That  inrthe  opinion  of  this  Convantia^  all  lavs.  State  or  Judicial,  prohibiting 
the  African  slave  trade,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes. 

The  thirty  minutes  having  expired,  the  Ptesident  then  catled*  the  Convention 
to  order,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  main  question,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

For  repeating  the  laws  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade — 
Alabama,  5  votes ;  Arkansas,  4  votes ;  South  Carolina  (divided),  4  votes ; 
Louisiania,  6  votes  ;  Texas,  4  votes  ;  Georgia,  10  votes  ;  Mississippi,  7.  Total, 
40  votes. 

Against  the  repeal  oi  the  iflave  trade  laws-n-Tennessee,  12  voles  ;  Florida,  3 
votes  ;  South  Carolina  (divided),  4  votes.    Total.  19  votes. 
The  Convention  adjourned. 

Fifth  Day — Fridat.— -Gov.Foote  rose  to  a  privileged  question.   He  desired  to 

correct  an  unintentional  injustice  done  him  in  the  True  Southron.  He  said  he 
had  not  denounced  those  who  favored  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Spratt,  as  traitors 
^d  seditionists,  but,  he  said,  that  those  doctrines  would,  if  carried  out.  lead  to 
treason  and  disunion.  He  denied,  also,  that  he  had  denounced  the  jury  in  the 
E^ho  case,  as  perjured  jurors.*'  He  knew  nothing  of  the  men  composing  the 
jury,  and  knowing  of  them  he  had  no' denunciation  for  them.  He  never  de- 
noanced  juries.  The  jury  in  the  Echo  case  had,  doubtless,  been  governed  by 
honest  and  pm>per  nKitives. 

Col.  Coleman,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  minority  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions : 

The  mlnoritf  of  the  Comnrittae  on  Beaolntlont  uk  leave  to  diwent  from  the  op'aioa  of 

the  Committee  refusing  to  report  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Louisiana,  relatiTC  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miaslsstppi  river,  by  removing  obstructions  at  its 
month,  and  to  report  the  original  resolatibn  for  the  action  of  the  Convention. 

J.  DiLAriKLD, 

Natbax  Boss, 

On  motion,  the  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman. 
Mr.  Mellsn,  of  Mississippi,  oflfereJ  the  following  resolution,  whicn  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  in  consideration  of  the  very  great  expense  of  maintaining  a  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  it  being  in  aid  of  an  act  of  Congreaa  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy,  and 
its  jeopardising  the  friendly  relations  between  England  and  America  on  the  subjects  or  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  this  0  onvention,  an  tlie  la^t  did,  urges  upon  the  General  Gov- 
ernment the  jn-oprietj  of  giving  notice,  at  the  earliest  poiuible  moment,  to  England,  accord- 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  that  power,  of  its  intention  to  withdraw  ou;-  fleet 
an^of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  on  hif  mo- 
tion, was  laid  on  the  table,  subject  to  call : 

VW«aa,  The  people  of  the  free  States  are  in  the  practice  of  sendinar  emissaries  among 
onr  negro  slaves  to  render  them  discontented  with  their  condition,  to  induce  them  to  run 
away,  and  to  incite  them  to  insurrection.  «  *  i 

Resolved.  That  we  recommend  to  the  States  represented  in  this  Convention  to  pass  laws 
to  preclude  ail  intercourse  between  them  and  t^  people,  and  States  North  of  the 
Potomac. 
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Mr.  Moody,  of  MiMiMippi,  oflerod  the  following  rofolvtioB,  which  was 
adopted  : 

RMohoedL,  That  a  committee  of  Ave  be  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  ConTentioa  apon 
the  legalitj  and  ezpedienoj  of  the  African  apprentice  ^tem. 

The  chair  annoanced  the  following  as  the  committee :  Henrr  Hughes  and 
W.  H.  McCardle,  of  Mississippi,  James  H.  Brigham  of  Louisiana,  Nathan  Ross,  of 
Aikansas,  and  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama. 

Col.  Patridge  offered  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Convention,  which  he 
commenced  to  read.  Before  he  had  proceeded  fiir  the  President  stopped  the 
reading,  on  the  ground  that  the  language  of  the  protest  was  indecorous  and 
disrespectful,  and  that  the  Convention  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Mississippi,  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  The 
appeal  was  sustained  by  Messrs. 'Moody,  Brooke,  and  Foote,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Jones,*of  Georgia,  and  Kennedy,  of  Alabama. 
The  Convention  sustained  the  chair  by  a  large  msgority,  and  the  further  reading 
of  the  protest  was  prohibited. 

Messrs  Foote  and  Patridge  immediately  rose,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  retired. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Harris  offered  the  following  resohitions,  which  were  on  his  own 
motion  laid  on  the  table,  subject  to  call : 

Ruolvtd^  That  we  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  the  legislatare  of  a  territory  can  legallj 
aholinh  daTerr  when  Introdaced  therein ;  and  under  no  circumitaneet  can  we  support  anj 
man  for  the  Presidencj  who  holds  such  an  opinion. 

tU9olotd^  Thftt  if  the  legUUtnxe  of  a  territorj  fails  to  provide  for  the  efficient  protection 
of  slate  property  therein,  it  is  the  clear  constitutional  dntj  of  Congress  to  pass  such  lavs 
as  maj  he  neceuazy  to  afford  it  ample  protection. 

Mr.  Saffold,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  having 
been  referred  to  the  Committed  on  Resolutions,  and  reported  back  to  the  Conven- 
tion, was  adopted : 

K««o2immC  That  a  eomntittae  be  appointed  to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  next  Southern 
Commercial  Conrentioa  the  relative  capacities  and  advantages  of  our  Southern  harbors. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  : 

R.  C.  Saffold,  of  Mississippi,  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  W.  J.  Kennedy, 
of  Alabama,  W.  S.  Morton,  of  Georgia,  and  W.  M.  Lawton,  of  South  Carolina  . 
Mr.  Delafield,  of  Tennessee,  called  up  the  following  minority  report : 

Mr.  Delafleld.  of  the  minorltj,  retpectftilljr  reports  to  the  Conventton  his  instmctioas 
as  originallj  offered,  and  not  accepted  bj  this  committee,  for  aotlon  by  this  Convention  at 


These  instruetions,  with  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Delftfield  laid  before  the  Con  - 
vention,  accompanied  by  the  following  resolutions,  all  of  which,  without  debate, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resoluttons. 

Resohedj  That  this  Convention  has  heard  with  pleasure  the  corremondenee,  laid  before 
it,  between  His  Szcellency  Mr.  Bosch  Spencer,  Kinister  of  S.  A.  M.  Leopold,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  city  authoritief  of  Memphis,  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  direct  trade 
and  commerce  between  Ghent  or  Antwerp  and  the  great  vallej  of  the  Mississippi  river,  be- 
lieving that  an  experimental  trip,  such  as  is  proposed,  must  enure  to  the  benefit  of  each  oitf  * 
upon  that  river. 

Rewlvedf  That  this  experimental  trip  be.  and  is  hereby  higfalj  approved,*  and  tliis  Con- 
vention recommend  to  the  cities  of  Memimis,  Yicksburg,  Hatches,  and  Baton  Bouge,  espe- 
cially, to  prepare  a  suitable  reception  for  the  vessel  expected  in  November  or  December 
next,  with  a  view  to  the  rapid  extension  of  this  avenue  of  commerce  to  each  and  all  of 
those  cities. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  regards  the  Mississippi  river — to  use  ths  langxiage  of  the 
great  Southern  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun— an  "  inland  sea,"  and  as  such  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  General  Government  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  its  navigation  acconlinglj. 
That  this  opening  of  ocean  trade  with  the  ports  of  entries  at*  the  head  of  river  naviga- 
tion removed  anj  constitutional  impediment  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government ;  and  the  South  calls  upon  it  thus  to  att  in  its  power  to  regulate  its 
.commerce. 


large. 
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itcM/Md;  That  this  new  areolae  of  Southern  eommereo  deterrM  the  u^icare  aadt.heartj  eo- 
cf^ntion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  MiesiMippi  valley. 
Ritotcedf  That  theee  resolutions,  and  all  proceedings  in  regard  thereto,  be  pabllshed  as 
of  the  records  of  this  Convention,  and  that  the  secretaries,  upon  the  pnblioation  thereof, 
smit  a  copy  to  the  Afayor  of  the  eitjr  of  Memphis,  and  eoplee  to  the  minister  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  a  copy  to  each  Southern  Senator  uid  Repraeeotative  in  Congress,  and 
a  copy  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  resolutions  having:  been  taken  ap,  were  adopted. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  called  up  his  resolutions  in  &Yor  of  free  trade  and 
direct  taxation,  and  after  discussing  them  at  some  length,  they  were,  on  his 
motion,  laid  on  the  tMe. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  commend  the  resolntions  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  next  Convention,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  back  a  number  of 
resolutions,  whi<Sh  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  subject  to*  call. 

Mr.  Belafield  moved  to  call  np  his  resolutions  as  the  special  order,  at  8  p.  m., 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  was  requested  to  fur- 
nish the  next  Convention  with  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  free  trade  and  direct  tax- 
ation. 

Col.  Coleman  offered  an  amendment  to  the  report  from  the  committee  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  resolutions.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutions^ 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Resdvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union,  its  eontinned  ezintenoe  and  its  fyoiture  advanoenkent)  that  at  least  one  line  of  railroad 
should  be  constructed  immediately  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean." 

Re$olv4d,  That  the  Southern  Atlantic  State:i,  the  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
States  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  are  eqiecialhr  interested  in  the  eonapletion  of  the  line  of  rail- 
roads on  the  32d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah^  bv  wav  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  by  the  Southern  railroad  to  Yieksbnrg,  en  the  Mississippi  mer, 
thence  by  the  Yiclubarg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  railroad,  across  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
Marshall,  in  Texas,  thence  by  a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  across  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to 
the  Pacific  ooean ;  and  that  the  same  is  the  shortest  and  most  praetiei^le  route  for  the 
tranaportion  of  fireieht  and  passengers  from  the4Bouthem  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  and  Gulf 
States,  aod  the  most  convenient  and  available  at  all  times  for  the  transportation  of  the  sol- 
diers and  munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States  to  the  Paciflo  States. 

Resotv^iy  That  this  great  and  important  line  of  Southern  railway  is  most  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  the  several  States  throueh  which  it  passeSf  and  to  the  aid  of  the 
legislatures  of  those  States,  upon  the  ground  that  when  completed  it  will  constitute  a  most 
powerful  instrument  to  combine  and  strengthen  the  South,  establish  its  commercial  inde- 
pendence, develop  its  vast  agricultural  resources,  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  Union. 

Besofeed,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  bv  this  Convention  to  address  the  people 
•f  the  South,  the  legislatmree  of  the  Southern  Atlantlo,  Gul^  and  PacMe  States,  requesting 
their  earnest  and  prompt  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  these  resolutions,  and  also  to 
address  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  if  they  deem  it  necessary  or  proper. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  under  the  fonrth  resolntion : 

N.  D.  Coleman,  Louisiana,  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Misslvippi;  D.  M.  Whaley,  Texas;  W.  J' 
Kennedy,  Alabama;  John  A.  Jones,  Georgia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lawton,  it  was — 

Reiolved.  That  each  member  contribute  five  doUan  to  deflray  the  expenses  of  printing,  and 
HkMi  CoL  Johnson  shall  receive  the  money. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  ReBolutiftns,  reported  the  following  re- 
solves, which,  after  some  discussion,  were  adopted  : 

Btsolvtd.  That  thia  Convention  request  the  Governors  of  the  several  Southern  States  to 
appoint,  without  distinction  of  partv,  three  citizens  from  ea  ch  Congressional  District,  and 
four  for  the  State  at  large,  to  attend  as  delegates  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Convention, 
at  Atlanta.  Georgia,  on  ihfi  second  Monday  in  November,  1860. 

Rtsolvea,  That  the  county  courts  of  Police  or  Probate  or  Ordinary,  be  requested  to  ap- 

Kint  one  delegate  from  each  county  or  election  district  in  their  several  States,  and  that  the 
svors  of  eitieH  and  towns  be  also  requested  to  appoint  one  delegate  to  said  Convention. 
Kuolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  Southern  State  be  appointed  to  invite  such 
citisene  of  their  respective  States  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Retohedy  That  the  Convention  be  called  together  by  the  president  at  the  above  time  and 
place,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Soutnern  States. 

Mr.  Moody,  who  had  warmly  opposed  the  resolutioo  fixing  the  time  to  which 
tiie  Convention  should  adjourn,  immediately  arose,  resigned  nis  seat  as  a  mem- 
b  er  of  the  Convention}  and  l^ft  the  hall. 
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Mr.  McLemore,  Alabmna,  offered  tlie  Ibllowing  reBolntioo,  trbich  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  Tkat  committee  ^  appointed  bj  the  ehair  to  report  ftt  tke  next  m«etii>g  of 
thif  Conveution,  some  plaa  for  rendering  this  bod j  permanent  in  ita  organintiob,  and  for 
making  the  members  of  it  elected  bjr  the  people. 

Mr.  LivingfltoD,  of  Alabama,  called  mp  tbe  following  resolationsi  wbicb  bay- 
ing been  read,  were  laid  on  tbe  table ; 

ReeolveeL,  That  this  Convention  was  heard,  with  approval,  that  a  proposition  has  been,  or 
will  be  made,  firom  the  Kiog  of  Belehim  and  his  Government,  through  onr  minister  resident 
at  Brusfiels.  to  make  "  Leopoldstadt,"  the  continental  depot  for  the  great  staples  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Southern  States — ^to  make  that  port  a  naval  Ftation  nnder  the  American  flag, 
thns  protecting  snch  depot  bj  affording  ample  eecnritv  to  American  shipping  and  property 
ftom  all  contingencies  of  Enropean  wars  or  other  disturbances. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  will  nso  its  inflnenee  with  each  Sonikeru  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congreims  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  tJnited  States  to  accept  the 
port  and  harbor  of  Leopoldstadt  for  the  purpose  of  a  t'nited  States  naval  depot. 

Resolved^  That  the^  resolntions  bo  spread  opon  the  record  of  thin  Convention,  and  that  a 
copy  thereof;  when  published,  be  sent  bv  the  secretaries  to  each  Senator  a&d  member  of  Con- 

Sess  from  the  Southern  States,  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and  also  a  copy  be  sent 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Resolved^  That  the  London  Cotton  P/atrt— a  journal  printed  In  England— the  first  American 
aewvpaper  published  in  "Zmap^f  and  which  is  intended  to  explain,  advocate,  and  defend  tke 
institutions  of  the  Sooth  and  her  people^  ought  to  receive  the  hoMiy  support  of  every 
Southerner. 

Mr.  Pardon,  of  Missieftippi,  offeredtbe  following  reBo1titioD8,wbicb,  on  bit  own 
motion,  were  laid  on  tbe  table  witbont  reading : 

WkereaSy  the  praetioe,  fkst  becoming  prevalent,  of  making  public  mechanics  of  negroes 
works  disadvantageoufily  to  the  fndnstrlons  and  scientific  white  artisans  of  tbe  South. 

And,  whereas^  mch  a  policy  net  only  forces  the  negro  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and  makes 
him  a  competitor  of  the  white  man,  but  also  drives  the  first  olass  artisans  from  us,  there- 
fore; 

Resolved^  That  In  ttM  opinion  of  this  Conventioii,  ttie  com,  eotton,  and  sugar  plantation! 
of  the  South  are  tke  proper  fields  of  action  Ifor  the  Afrtean  slave ;  and  forther 

Resohed^  lliat  whfle  we  do  not  object  to  the  making  of  subordinate  or  plantation  mechanics 
out  of  negroes,  yet  we  condemn  the  practice  of  making  thorn  competing  public  mechanics,  thus 
creating  a  degree  of  opposition  in  our  tery  midst  tofthe  institunoh  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Napier,  of  Mississippi,  offered  tbe  /oUowing  *  resolution,  wbieb  was 
adopted : 

BMolved,  Thai  a  coounlttce  of  flro  be  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Oonmcrofal  Cooren- 
tlon  the  best  and  most  effeotoal  meaot  of  devdoplng  the  maauliMturing  reaouroct  of  the 
Sooth,  and  their  infloence  ufpon  Sout^m  proaperity ,  poUticaDy,  todally,  and  pcouniarily. 

Tbe  obair  appointed  the  following  ooramittoe :  0.  S.  Tarpley,  W.H.  Jobnson, 
and  J.  C.  Napier,  of  Mississippi ;  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama ;  and  D.  M.  Wba- 
ley,  of  Texas. 

GoY.  McRae  called  from  tbe  table  bis  resolntions,  on  tbe  "  Ascendency  of  tbe 
United  States  in  tbe  Gnlf  of  Mexico,"  [see  second  day,]  wbicb  were  adopted : 
Mr.  Roy  offered  Hm  following  rosolntioBS,  wbiob  were  adopted : 

Reso/ved,  That  the  President  of^ihis  Coaventlon  beanthoriaod  to  appoint  a  oommittee  of 
three  to  correspond  with  RcT.  T.  C  Thornton  and  others,  In  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
Southern  institutions  of  learning,  and  a  Southern  publishing  house,  and  repcrt  to  tha  ncKt 
Southern  Commeroial  Convention,  which  meets  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  President  Thornton  to  the  Ooremor  of  this  State,  now  on  the 
dble  of  this  Convention,  on  tbe  subject  of  Southern  education,  be  spread  upon  the  Journals  of 
this  Convention. 


Oovemor  Wm.  Me  WilKe : 
Mt  YiKT  DsAa  8n :  1  see  ttota  the  papers  that  a  Southern  Convention  is  to  be  held  in 
Ticksburg  during  the  month  of  May  next.  To  this  assemblage  of  the  csUected  wisdom  of  the 
South,  for  years  thousands  of  Southerners  have  looked  for  some  plan,  definite  in  advice,  for 
Mia  future  adoption  of  the  Sevth,  to  protest  itself  frvim  iosm  erytng  erils,  that  tinuame]  all  those 
diapoaed  to  preserre  om»  half  these  United  Stages  firem  ill  that  indirectly,  at  least,  influence 
•▼ery  portion  of  Its  territory,  and  plaoe  us  in  a  state  of  dependenoe,  humiliating  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  common  fUh  others  I  have  fblt  it ;  tod  sir,  I  t>fifQnis  on  your  goodness  and  kind 


Sharon, 


Uinisov  CoLUoa, 
n,  MIsa.,  AprU  1, 1850, 
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1I6M,  to  •xooM  th«  liberty  I  Uke.  to  inform  jon  how  gnitlfyiDr  It  will  b«  to  many  of  your  warm 
•Dd  ardent  friends^  if  in  view  of  yoar  influence,  necesfarilyfrom  yonr  position,  witb  that  body, 
yon  tnm  its  attention  to  two  or  three  oi  those  sol^eots  The  first  it  "  Home  Edncation/'  and 
**  Text  Books,**  such  as  are  aMroved  by  the  Booth.  Ify  dear  sir,  the  amount  of  money 
ann« ally  expended  for  the  trash  written  in  the  form  of  "  Notes  and  Glossaries,"  on  the  texts 
of  aathors  nsed  in  onr  schools,  is  incalculable ;  and  from  the  spelling  book  to  the  text  books 
of  a  senior  in  college,  a  tax  is  levied  on  all  the  South  beyond  conoeptlon,  not  to  notice  the  oc- 
casional digs  at  the  peculiar  institution  (slavery)  of  the  South,  which  onr  youth  are  forced  to 
read,  with  all  the  artful  insinqa^ioos  of  abolitio  nists.  If  the  Convention  ooold  recommend  the 
tBtarodnethm  of  normal  schools  Id  every  State,  or  benefldary  classes  in  every  college,  oh  con- 
dition of  iwoh  beeoaitng  teaehertt  it  wcmld  gradnaUjsap  the  veiy  fomtdatlen  of  that  eaigrt- 
tton  from  the  North  and  East  to  supply  schools  in  the  Sooth  with  teachers,  and  thus  hdp  to 
bring  abolitionists  to  their  senses. 

Anin,  rir,I  am  sure  that  Southemerfl  do  not  themielves  know  the  manner  of  the  intro- 
duction of  slaverv  in  the  South.  Few  know  that  it  was  by  force  and  connected  with  an 
order  in  the  British  Council,  that  every  man  owning  one  hundred  or  more  acres  of  Wid  should 
porebase  ftom  the  African  or  the  South  Sea  Company,  at  least,  four  ftlaves  for  every  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  the  prolts  aeerued  to  the  crown  and  nobility^ of  England,  and  boilt  up  the 
East  India  Empire  by  raising  for  it  four  hundred  millions.  When  I  published  my  work  on 
slavery  and  called  attention  to  the  (acts,  many  Southern  gentlemen  were  astounded,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  stated  to  me,  *'  the  facta  were  Indubitable,  but  he  had  never  noticed  them  before." 
Kow,  I  beKeve,  if  the  Convention  would  give  a  succinct  hiat<K'y  of  this  matter,  and^fomnd  on 
it  an  i^PPOAl  to  the  considerate  men  of  the  North,  it  would  go  far  to  stop  the  **  hue  and  cry^ 
against  Southern  slavery. 

Another  point,  sir.  I  never  eo«Id  see  why  or  how  there  can  be  a  necessity  for  Southern 
men  to  eend  their  cotton  North,  not  only  for  clothing  to  be  made  out  of  it,  bat  with  it  to 
boy  the  very  leading  lioea  and  gear  with  which  to  make  that  cotton:  besides  to  pay  a  North- 
em  importer  a  profit  on  all  goods  imported  frohi  Europe.  Can  it  be,  my  deaf  sir,  that 
Eichmoftd,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobiles  and  New-Or)eans,canBot  establfsh  a  trade 
direct  T  Let  this  be  done,  and  all  will  see  how  soon  Northern  cities  and  Northern  men  will 
come  to  their  senses. 

WUl  you,  my  dear  sir,  pardon  these  suf  ge^tions.  My  day  has  passed.  But  I  love  my 

country,  mv  own  native  South ;  and  I  do  believe  if  the  Convention  will  take  up  and  spiritedly 
recommend  such  decided  action  as  will  8how  the  necessity  of  such  changes,  and  the  plan  for 
their  accomplishment,  the  people  are  ready  to  enter  fully  into  it.  Aa  ever,  your  shicere  and 
constant  fHend.  T.  C.  THoavtOK. 

Tke  Chair  appointed  on  this  committee,  W.  D.  Eoy,.H.  S.  Bennett  and  Sim' 
eon  OliTer. 

Mr.  Dehifield  called  up  bis  resolutiom  in  relation  to  manufactures,  literatturc, 
<lEe.,  which  the  eommittee  had  fiuled  to  act  upon,  when,  on  motion,  tbey  were 
lai4  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  following  rcsolutioD,  which  was 
adopted : 

AsM/oed,  That  the  fyrlntteg  of  this  Convention  be  given  to  the  tVfes  SmMron^  a  neirspapdr 
y«Mishtd  in  Viokabarg. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama,  (Col.  Isaac  N.  Davis  in  the  chair,)  offered  the  fol" 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  acclamation  : 

lUsolvtd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  nare  hereby  tenderdi  to  Oen.Chas.  Clark,  the 
President,  for  the  very  a)>le,  impartial,  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  ^ver 
their  deliberations. 

Jttdge  Joees,  d  Georgia,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Jtfse/swrf,  That  the  thabks  of  this  Convestioc  are  dno,  and  the v  ara  hereby  teaiartd  to  tha 

dtisens  of  vicksburg,  for  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  extended  io  its  members. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  South  Carolina,  offeired  the  MIowing,  which  was  adopted  by 
aeebmation: 

Jftsieiawf.  That  the  thanks  of  tke  Convention  are  doe,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to.  Gen.  W 
H.  HeOardle,  for  his  prompt  attention  to,  and  able  discharge  of  the  olBoe  of  Secretary  te  this 
body. 

Thera  being  no  further  bosiaess  before  the  Conyeniion,  at  5i  o'clock,  p.  m. 


tiMmks  to  &6  Conyention  for  the  kind  mamer  in  which  it  had  been  pleased  to 
•peak  ef  his  aerricee,  he  declared  the  ConTention  adHoimwd. 

CHAa  CI*1KKE,  5wy 


Wm.  H.  McOabole,  Pr€9U, 
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DEPAKTMENT  OF  COMMEECE. 


1.-8UGAR. 

Thb  comparative  production  of  tome  of  the  West  Indies  in  sugar,  for  tbe 
past  three  years  has  been  es  follows,  according  to  various  official  reports  : 

1866.  1857.  1858. 

CuK  tons   858,686    361,060   875,636 

Porto  Rico   53,377    38,567    54,160 

Martinique  86,634    26,370    28,048 

Guadaloupe    21,379    22,462    28,294 


Totallons  ,459,975    438,469    486,137 

The  decline  of  production  in  the  French  West  Indies  is  very  considerable  of 
fate  years.   These  were  as  follows  : 

Martiofqae.        Guadaloupe.        Total  Tons. 

1825    30,578    37,421  67,990 

1836    34,158    36,377    70,535 

1846    26,834    21,379    48,013 

1868    28,068   28,294    66,324 

The  decline  on  these  two  islands  has  been,  it  appears,  14,000  tons,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  the  last  20  years,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  inquires  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  recent  editorial  statement  in  the 
Tr^ue,  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  no  decline  in  the  production  in  20 
years.  The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rico  production  for  the  past  year  was  very  lar^e. 
The  figures,  however,  it  will  be  understood,  apply  only  to  the  "  exports  Sie 
actual  production  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  large,  since  the  consumption  in 
these  islands,  per  head,  is  known  to  be  much  greater  than  in  any  other  commu- 
nity. In  relation  to  the  eflect  of  emancipation  upon  industry,  the  only  true  ex- 
ample is  to  take  a  colony  entirely  delivered  over  to  the  emancipated  blacks, %nd 
sucn  a  one  only  is  St.  Domingo.  In  1791,  the  value  of  its  produce  sold  in 
France  was  193,381,000  francs,  or  $36,250,000.  The  leading  figures  were  70,- 
227,708  lbs.  of  clayed  sugar,  93,177,312  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  68,151,180  lbs.  of 
coffee,  6,286,126  lbs.  of  cotton,  930,016  lbs.  of  indieo.  Filt^f  Tears  of  black  rule 
has  reduced  the  wealth  to  nothing,  except  to  smoke,  in  which  the  "  Emperor  ** 
has  evaporated.    Cuba  has  not  been  emancipated. 

a.— PENSACOLA  AND  FLORIDA. 
A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the  Charleston  Courier : 
The  population  of  Pensacola  is  about  three  tlumsaud  five  hundred,  the  hariN>r 
is  extensive  and  safe,  and  ships  drawing  twenty-two  feet  of  water  can  cross  the 
bar  and  load  near  the  city,  and  smaller  vessels,  to  a  draught  of  twelve  feet,  can 
take  in  cargo  at  the  wharves. 

There  is  no  place  south  of  Mfton  a  d  Dixon's  line,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps of  St.  Augustine,  which  can  compare  with  this  city  for  its  healthfulness 
throughout  the  year ;  and  the  sea  breeze,  which  regularly  makes  its  daily  visit 
Arough  the  summer  months,  gives  a  salubrious  and  refreshing  atmosphere  in  spite 
of  the  tropical  eun. 

Pensacola  is  almost  contemporary  ^  ith  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  is 
like  her  in  many  respects .  At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Floiidas  to  our 
Gh>veniment,  and  change  ef  flags  (1821),  some  of  the  Spanish  population  re^ 
maioed  in  these  cities,  each  one  representing  its  respective  province ;  and  as 
n^'ither  place  has  taken  any  commercial  position,  the  nabits  and  customs  of  the 
old  settlers  have  inflneDced  the  community,  and  here,  as  in  St.  Augustine  at  this 
time,  you  hear  the  Si>anlsh  language  spoken — more  pure  h^,  because  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  place  is  descended  f^om  Spanish  inhabitants  entirely i  while  at  St. 
Augustine  a  part  of  the  citisens  were  from  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
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For  a  few  years  past  this  harbor  has  boon  stoddad  with  vessels.  They  have 
been  either  our  national  men-of-war  or  merchantmen — the  former  coming  here  on 
accouBt  of  Ae  fine  harbor  and  the  navy  yard  and  station  ;  the  latter  to  carry  off 
cargoes  of  lumber,  timber,  and  bricks.  Peneaceta,  however,  enjoys  merely  a  re- 
flection from  the  business,  as  the  navy-yard  is  about  nine  miles  from  the  city, 
receiving  her  stores  at  the  wharves  there,  and  the  lumber  business  is  almost 
tirely  conducted  in  its  details  at  other  points,  the  shipping  business  only  cen- 
tring at  the  city. 

The  lumber  mills  are  more  extensive  in  class  and  number  than  I  had  any  idea 
ot  The  principal  ones  are  Criclar's,  Simpson^s,  Pi«  rce*s.  Miller's,  McYoy's, 
Hart  and  Julien's,  Morton^s,  and  of  a  lower  grade  I  cannot  enumerate.  These 
mills  extend  from  a  distance  of  5  to  6  miles  from  Pensacola  to  35  miles  up  the 
Pensacola  Bay,  Escambia  Bay,  and  Blackwater  Bay.  Bagdad  Mills,''  the 
property  of  the  Messrs.  Simpson,  is  an  institution  "  m  the  way  of  lumber  busi- 
ness. The  mills  saw  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  per  24  hours — (it  runs 
night  and  day).  There  is  attached  planing  machines,  lath  machines,  and  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  doors,  sash  and  blinds  of  superior  quality,  all  carried  on 
with  Yankee  system  and  economy. 

The  eapacitv  of  the  mills  tribuUry  to  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  is  sufficient  to 
saw  ikree  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  This  is  almost  incredible,  but 
you  know  you  can  rely  upon  my  statistics.  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  ship* 
ments : 

Quantity  of  lumber  shipped  from  Ist  Jan.,  1858,  to  1st  Jan.,  1859  . .  80,566,298 


„        laths  „               „               „              ..  4,255,200 

„        shingles  ^               „               „  780,965 

^    „        bricks  „               „                             ..  2,611,000 

Shipment  of  lumber,  1854   15,941,682 

„            „        1855    21,390,613 

„            „        1856   '   27,222,937 

1857    31,103,074 

„             „        1858   30,566,296 


125,324,454 

Shipments  of  bricks  same  time   8,647,450 

Shipments  of  Lumber,  1859. 

January   4,941,838 

February   4,014,407 

March   ,   8,433,225 

April   2,926,108 

May    4,208,781 


19,523,864 

The  number  of  vessels  arrived  since  1st  of  January,  over  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  departed  for  all  quarters  of  the  world.  * 

The  reason  I  say  that  activity  and  eommercial  life  is  suddenly  coming  to  Pen- 
sacola, is  because  the  iron  rail  is  connecting  this  city  with  Montgomery,  and  a 
branch  road  will  connect  her  with  the  coal  fields  and  iron  beds  around  Selma. 

tht  road  is  now  completed  twelve  miles  from  Pensacola  (and  a  better  road  was 
never  laid),  and  the  track-layers  commence  again  next  Monday.  From  Mont- 
gomery this  way  the  track  b  laid  to  Greenville,  and  coming  on.  When  this  line 
u  completed,  this  city  will  become  a  very  important  cotton  mart,  and  the  coal  and 
iron  of  Alabama  will  here  find  its  depot  and  shipping  place.  Hitherto,  Pensacola 
has  been  cut  off— -isolated  from  the  interior,  and  only  had  unfrequent  steam  con- 
nection with  other  ports  on  the  Gulf.  The  full  arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Femandino  and  Cedar  Keys  Railroad  will  supply  more  eoiv- 
venient  ana  frequent  means  of  passing  to  and  fro. 

Pfdperty  is  advancing  in  price,  and  new  buildincre  are  being  erected  in  antici- 
pation of  "  better  times,*'  and  the  people  appear  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  (4 
action. 
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a.-NATIONAl  EXPORTS. 

W«  feaoerked  reeently  open  large  piofiU  wlucb  have  been  oflloiaH j  mmim  by 
thid  Sooth  io  the  saJe  of  its  crope  of  late  yeate.  If  we  take  from  the  official  teiV 
en,  the  export  value  of  the  cotton  ae  given  in  manifeets  aod  coat,  the  val««  upeft 
the  whole  crop,  we  abaU  have  an  aggregate  aa  foUowa  : 


Crop. 

I»er  lb. 

Talue  of 

Taltie 

Bales. 

Cents. 

crop. 

exported^ 

11.30 

$104,183,900 

$71,984,618 
112,215317 

12.11 

120,118,107 
102,9^748 

1862  

...3,015,029 
...3,262382 

8.05 

87,985,732 

1858  

98ft 

137,041,044 

109,410,404 

1864  

9  47 

117,938,687 
101384,204 

88,696,220 

1865  

...2347,330 

8.74 

88,143,844 

9.40 

142,289,801 

128,382351 

12.50 

159,360,000 

181,667,859 
181,386,661 

1868  

11.70 

168,168,948 

1,102>021,784 

944,748,004 
l043«lf000 

122,442,416 

Seven  mof., '69  3,111,000 

12.00 

171,106,000 

97,203311 

The  average  is  over  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  nine  years  ending  with  1808, 
and  the  present  crop  has  already  been  delivered  to  an  extent  and  at  a  valtte 
higher  than  the  total  crop  of  any  preceding  year.  The  total  exports  in  bales  last 
vear  were  2,590,4.'>5,  or  1,200,000  bales  from  the  present  date  to  the  same  time 
last  yeiir.  A  similar  export  this  year  would  give  an  export  value  of  $163,000,000, 
or  $:)2,000,000  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  prices  are  now,  however,  rising,  and 
If  the  crop  should  not  hold  out  to  the  ettent  at  the  time  expected,  the  rising  value 
will  doubtless  compensate  for  that  deficient,  and  make  the  value  to  be  drawn  for 
as  larffe  as  usosl.  This  has  heretofore  been  always  the  case.  In  1866,  the  crop 
was  Urge,  and  the  quantities  exported  was  2,991,125  bales,  at  a  value  of 
$128,000,000  ;  in  the  next  year,  from  the  smaller  crop,  2,265,000  bales  were  ex- 
ported, at  a  value  of  $131,575,000.  The  leading  fact,  as  seen  above,  is,  that  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  fluctuation  in  the  crop,  the  annual  value  exported 
creases.  In  1855,  it  rose  5,000,000  v  in  1856,  40,000,000  ;  in  1857,  8,000,000  ; 
in  1868,  it  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  the  panic ;  and  the  present  year  the  ex- 
port value  is  a  gain  likely  to  be  increased  over  80,000,000.  it  has  not,  howavet, 
been  oetton  alone  ;  but  rice,  tobacco,  and  breadstuffs,  have  been  exported  in  ki- 
cteaaing  volume  and  profit.  Of  breadstufis,  the  exports  from  Virginia  form  abe«t 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  export ;  and  if  we  distinguish  articles  of  Southexn  erigbi 
froSA  ethers,  the  United  States  exports  stand  as  follows  : 


1850.  1867.  1858. 

Cotton   $66396,967  $181,675,869  $131,386,661 

Tobacco   6,804307  20,200,772  198,409,882 

Rice   2,869,362'  2,290,400  1370,878 

Sugar   24,906  190,012  691,679 

Hemp   8,458  46307  47,875 

Naval  Stores   845,164  1,638,728  1,564,889 

Bwadstufls   M07,506  9,624,638  8,110,101 


TeUl  South   78,066,870      165,647,316  163,082,965 

North   82,696,637       113,360,897  88,268,008 


Totnl   130,768,207      278,907,718  261,860,078 

Gold   958374        80,078,862  42,407,24$ 


'  This  gives  a  singular  resdH,  showing  that  bi  the  last  year  of  pilnic  the  artlc^ 
•f  SoirtEem  export  did  net  decline  in  value,  but  maintamed  the  figure  to  which 
they  had  attained  in  1857,  more  than  double  the  vahie  of  1850,  while  the  exports 
ef  Nofl^em  origin  declined  twenty-five  millions.  This  year  the  decline  in  these 
tatter  articles  will  be  still  more  marked,  since  the  large  crops  of  Europe  stop  the 
exports  of  food  from  this  side.  Indeed,  there  have  been  cases  where  flour  sent 
abroad  for  sale,  has  been  ordered  back  to  this  side,  the  market  giving  a  bett«r 
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oppoitonity  to  get  out  **  mider  the  present  low  sttte  of  freights.  This  large  in- 
crease of  Southern  articles  of  export  has  taken  place  upon  the  natural  increase  of 
the  hands  employed,  and  without  the  outlay  of  any  considerable  capital.  The 
crop  of  1857  was  but  5  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  eight  years,  but  it 
brpught  25  per  cent,  more  money.  It  was  about  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  of 
1954,  but  it  realized  $42,000,000  more  money.  Nearly  the  same  hands,  land,  and 
money  capital,  have  realized  this  large  increase  in  values.  The  increase  of  capi- 
tal that  has  taken  place  in  their  section  is  now,  however,  making  itself  felt  in 
more  extended  operations*  in  drains  and  preparing  lands  to  bring  a  greater  sur- 
lace  under  crop,  and  to  niake  that  new  land  more  productive,  by  such  means  ae 
will  enable  the  same  number  of  hands  to  handle  more  cotton.  At  the  North,  in 
machine  labor,  this  has  been  from  time  to  time  done  with  great  drudgery.  Thus, 
formerly  a  girl  tended  one  loom,  which  was  expensive,  and  it  was  found  that  her 
time  was  not  fiiUy  taken  up.  It  was  then  determined  to  slacken  the  speed,  and 
make  her  tend  two.  Thus,  half  the  hands  were  required  for  the  same  number  of 
looms,  but  this  produced  less  doth  in  a  day.  In  a  little  while,  as  she  became 
more  expert,  the  speed  was  gradually  increased,  until  she  became  accustomed  to 
tend  both  at  full  speed.  We  think  that  some  factories  ha^e  succeeded  in  making 
a  girl  tend  four  at  full  speed.  While  this  was  done,  a  trifling  advance  in  wages 
was  made ;  but  ultimately,  four  times  the  work  was  got  for  the  same  money.  In 
agricultural  operations  this  is  not  so  easily  done  ;  the  speed  of  the  crops  cannot 
be  increased,  nor  the  ubiquity  of  the  hands  improved.  Much  is,  however,  done 
by  better  cultivation  and  the  conservation  of  labor.  The  advance  which  the  South 
has  made  has  been  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  on  its  own  resources.  It  has  not 
been  aided  by  immigration.  At  the  North  and  West  an  inunense  amount  of  cap- 
ital has  come  from  abroad,  and  been  re-invested  in  those  industries  that  have — 
aided  by  war  and  fiumne  years  abroad — produced  the  increase  in  surplus  ex-, 
Borted.  The  immigrsnts,  with  their  wealth,  who  have  flowed  ever  the  North  and ' 
West  in  such  numbf  rs,  have  failed  to  enhance  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  comparattively  sta- 
tionary numbers  and  capital  of  the  South. 

The  great  staple  of  the  section  is  yearly  becoming  more  indispensable  %o  the 
oonunerdal  world,  and  it  has  outlived  and  outgrown  the  influence  of  the  money 
power  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Many  years  since,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  a  speech, 
said  that  a  combination  of  the  Bank  of  England  *'  diminished  the  value  of  every 
maB'«  property  in  Ameriea.**  This  was  pe^uliariy  true  at  the  South,  since  the 
money  out  of  cotton  billa  "  by  that  institution,  when  the  leading  English  cities 
were  baying,  made  a  great  dimerence  in  the  price  of  the  article.  That  plan  was 
tried  to  check  the  rising  value  in  1856  and  1857 ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  without 
success.  The  power  had  passed  over  to  the  Sooth.  The  combinations  of  spin^ 
ners  are  of  no  avail ;  the  manuftM^turing  wuits  exceed  the  productive  power  of 
the  South.  The  vast  sums  invested  in  machinery,  on  which  hungry  crowds  de- 
pend for  support,  are  vahieless  without  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
eupply  of  that  material  is  a  close  monopoly.  Califonda  has  largely  increased  her 
exports  of  a  commodity  which  is  of  no  value  excSpt  to  export.  But  the  process 
of  that  production  has  absorbed  as  much  capital  as  the  export  of  gold  has  brought 
back  into  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  got  cloths,  yrlnes,  sugars  and 
teas  from  abroad,  in  exchatige  for  the  ^old,  as  much  of  other  industrial  products 
has  been  consumed  in  the  process  of  diggfaig.  In  the  West,  the  location  of  new 
lands,  and  the  buDding  of  new  roads  and  towns  and  cities,  have  absorbed  as  much 
capital  as  has  been  reproduced.  The  manufacturers  of  the  North  have  doubtlea 
found  the  means  of  extracting  from  the  South  much  of  its  increased  means,  i^ 
exchange  for  manufactures  ;  and  the  South  has  generally  paid  up  sufficiently  well 
to  compensate  for  Western  deficiency ;  but  the  South  has  now  reached  a  position 
in  which  she  no  longer  depends  upon  advances.  The  article  of  cotton,  on  which 
the  vrorld  depends,  is  her  monopoly,  end  she  has  the  capital  to  govern  it. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  buying  largely,  bat  ihejf  are  required  to  pay  weU. 
It  is  probable  that  Northern  spinnetB  have,  in  the  last  six  months,  invested  for  cot- 
ton doable  what  they  ever  did  before  for  the  same  period.  The  amount  expended 
thus  htt  for  the  year,  has  nei  been  far  from  $30,000,000. 

The  exports  fbr  the  wbohs  country  this  year  will  be  hirge  ;  but  by  ttiieh  the 
largost  eapsrcate  will  he  dtrivod  frsM  the  Seuthstn  tdtereots. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 


1.— THE  INFLUENCE  AND  CONNECTION  OP  METEOROLOGY  WITH 
THE  PURSUITS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

You  ask  my  views  of  the  connection  of  meteorology  with  agricnitare. 

So  &r  as  mere  practical  agriculture  is  concerned,  one  might  say  that  eyery 
farmer  and  planter  is  obserrant  of  the  weather  and  the  difference  of 
seasons,  and  that  he  has  regard  to  these  \n  his  daily  observations.  I  Jcnow  that 
this  is  not  answering  your  inquiry  ;  that  you  expect  more  precision,  and  wish 
to  know  its  more  scientific  connections. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  I  believe,  few  go  beyond  noting  the  lemperatttre 
in  the  shade  and  the  fall  of  the  rain.  In  the  far  South  it  is  customary  to  note 
when  the  first  and  last  frost  occurs ;  but  not  much  beyond  these.  This,  you 
will  say,  is  doing  very  little  with  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  their  vital 
interests,  and  altogether  divorcing  science  from  it 

Let  me  premise,  then,  and  set  out  with  the  proposition  that,  for  vegetable  life, 
growth,  and  maturity,  for  production  and  increase,  there  is  as  much  to  be 
kamed,  and  more,  a  great  deal  more,  ahaot  the  soil  than  benecUk  it!  for  nearly 
all  that  influence  and  contracts  v^etation — nay,  most  of  its  nutriment,  is  ahwe  it. 
If  this  is  true,  as  I  trust  to  make  it  appear,  even  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  I 
have  confined  myself,  why  should  our  planters,  farmers,  and  horticulturists  be  so 
ignorant  of  agncultural  meteorology  f  Are  we  never  to  ascend  beyond  mere 
empirical  ex]>eriments  because  our  &thers  did  not  f  Are  we  to  have  no  aid 
from  science  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  ever^  other  airt, 
and  culture,  and  branch  of  civilization,  is  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  the 
career  of  improvement  toward  perfection  ?  All  o&er  branches  of  knowledge 
aink,  as  it  were,  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  this,  and  it  becomes  t£e 
duty,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  destiny,  devolving  upon  our  countrymen  to  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  this  first  and  greatest  pursuit  of  man. 

But  let  me  proceed  to  prove  my  proposition,  that  there  is  more  above  the  soil 
than  is  beneatfi  it  that  is  essential  to  the  production  ot  fdl  crops,  fruit,  and  veg- 
etables. 

First,  and  above  all,  there  is  required  temperature,  but  not  temperature  in  the 
shade.  You  never  plant  crops  or  expose  fruit  to  the  shade !  It  is  to  the  full 
influences  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation ;  to  the  coolness  of  the  night  air  and 
'to  the  full  force  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  that  without  this  plants  will  not 
flower  nor  seed  come  to  maturity.  The  solar  spectrum  is  now  well  known  to  be 
composed  of  three  different  kinds  of  rays,  viz. :  the  colorific,  calorific,  and  the 
actinic ;  each  essential,  but  for  different  purposes  and  in  diflbrent  degrees  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  Nature.  One  decks  with  resplendent  and  variegated  eolqr 
the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  forest  and  ^r^en,  and  even  mantles  the  cheek  •f 
beauty  with  the  fine  glow  of  bountiful  lue ;  while  another  preserves  animatioii 
even  auring  an  arctic  winter,  causes  the  wind  to  arise,  waters  to  flow,  and  ^vas 
to  tropical  regions  their  fforffeous  and  boundless  fertility ;  while  the  actinic  or 
chemical  principal  not  only  bids  the  seed  awake  and  quicken  in  the  plant,  but 
^acts  on  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  bodies. 

The  proportion  of  these  rays  differ  in  different  climates  and  seasons,  and  this 
is,  probably,  the  main  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  climates  themselves.  Thus 
all  climates  are  not  the  same  to  the  daguerreotypists ;  nor  is  this  dependent 
upon  a  mere  quantum  of  light,  for  in  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropical  zone 
their  art  almost  fails  them,  at  least,  during  the  brightest  periods  of  sunshine. 
They  probably  require  the  predominance  of  the  actinic  principle ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  many  native  plants  of  the  tropics  have  to  be  protected  when 
transplanted  to.the  climate  of  England  from  the  full  influence  of  solar  radiation  ; 
that  the  direct  solar  ray  is  wanner  north  tfam  south ;  that  the  difference  be- 
tween sun  and  shade  temperature  is  greater  at  the  north  than  at  the  south.  In 
some  southern  latitudes  (at  Cumana,  for  instanceX  the  difference  between  the 
sun  aad  shade  temperature  is  often  hut  2^,  while  fu  north  it  is  often  160  and 
more.  The  ikdoemy  of  thia  in  th«  great  economy  4[  JKatwe  m  ob^krai ;  for 
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were  it  tbeMte  ih%  Mtomiff  of  th«  MNak  and  th^ripenuig  lasd  tbe  «flect- 
m  growth  of  TegetablM  Trould  be  impossible  in  tiie  short  springs  and  sammets 
of  n  Tery  Urge  proportion  of  northern  regions,  and  h^oe  thej  would  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  steruitf  and  unfit  for  the  residenee  of  man  or  beast.  But  we 
know  that  vegetation  springs  into  existenoe  there  with  a  rapidity  utterly  un- 
known to  the  eouth ;  and  so  of  effloreeeence  and  maturation ;  and  the  principle 
aft  the  foundation  of  oil  this  is  olearly  shown  by  experiments  in  meteorology. 

Thns»  we  know  that  a  flower  will  bloom  when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
daily  mean  of  temperatures  reaches  a  certain  point  from  the  last  freeze  of  win- 
tor,  and  that  it  has  been  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  the  common  lilac  blooms 
when  this  sum  reaches  76  07^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  if  the  registers  of  meteoro- 
loffieal  and  regetable  phenomena  are  fiuthfully  recorded,  as  desired,  in  the 
lahles  sent  out  to  their  correspondents  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Patent  Office,  the  amount  of  temperature  required  by  all  cereals,  fruit,  Ac,  in 
Iheir  successive  stages,  will  be  w  ell  ascertained  and  demonstrated  ;  and  hence, 
knowing  beforehand  the  average  liffht,  heat,  and  actinism,  due  to  every  latitude 
and  locality,  and  the  amount  of  ea<3i  required  by  each  of  the  cereals  and  fhiits, 
drc,  in  their  successive  stages,  we  can  easily  predicate  the  adaptability  of  plants, 
•eed,  fruit,  die.,  to  climate,  and  of  the  proMble  nroduct  of  each — bearing  in 
mind  the  earlier  stages — ^in  any  year.  I  nave  fbuna  by  my  experiments,  wluk  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexico,  tliat  elevation,  too,  seems  to 
increase  this  solar  radiation,  and  you  no  doubt  were  struck,  as  well  as  myself, 
while  there,  with  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  with 
the  seeming  poverty  of  the  soil ;  nor  can  I  otherwise  account  for  it  than 
through  this  more  exalted  radiation ;  and  this  ,is  the  only  explanation  I  could 
ever  come  to  what  of  what  Baron  HumboMt  meant  by  force  of  climate,*'  when 
■peaking  of  that  region. 

Hence,  then,  heat  and  li^ht,  with  all  their  powers,  attributes,  and  components, 
are  procured  from  without^  m  deprivation  of  which,  life  could  not  exist.  Oxygen 
and  nitfogen,  the  main  components  of  the  atmosphere,  are  energetic  elements, 
perfonninff  important  and  indispensable  parts  in  transforming  inert  matter  into 
plants,  and  associated  with  tbeir  most  instable  organic  compounds.  And  carbonic 
acid,  the  other  and  variable  constituent  element  of  the  atmosphere,  furnishes  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  food  of  plants  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  calculated,  upon 
the  hiffbest  authority,  that  between  400  and  600  tons  of  fixed  carbon  is  annually 
derivea  from  the  atmosphere  to  each  square  mile  of  forest  land,  and  almost  the 
tame  by  other  vegetable  productions,  and  that  a  very  small  proportion  is  derived 
from  the  roots. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Knowing  the  requirements  of  plants,  you  should  know 
daily  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  the  average  amount  contained  in  each  wind  passing  over  your  local- 
ity, the  amount  of  precipitation  (rsin),  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  to  which 
the  roots  of  plants  are  exposed.  By  these  means  you  will  ascertain  that  drought 
is  not  dryness,  nor  is  dryness  drought ;  that  they  are  not  correlative  terms. 

A  distinguished  Southerner  (the  late  Mr.  Poinsett,  of  this  Stite,  in  an  inter- 
view I  hadwith  him  not  very  long  -before  his  decease),  to  whom  I  made  known 
these  views,  very  readily  undertook  to  have  a  series  of  experiments  made,  under 
my  instroctionSf  on  his  rice  plantation,  to  test  the  nature  of  these  principles  ; 
bot  they  were  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death. 

A  few  years  ago  a  deficiency  in  an  average  of  two  degrees  in  the  thermometer 
—of  summer  temperature — ^was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  great  grain  crop  in 
Enj^land,  and  the  markets  of  the  world  were  thrown  into  convulsions  on  account 
of  It.*  Some  years  after  a  nearly  similar  fate  was  threatened  from  there  being 
a  deficiency  of  solar  influence  ;  the  season  was  too  cloudy  for  the  crops  to  mature 
well.  X  have,  as  you  know,  shown  in  another  place  how  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  influeme  the  production  of  epidemics  in  our  race.  We  see 
here  still  more  palpably  how  a  wide-spread  failure  of  certain  elements  in  the  all- 
pervading  atmosphere  produces  the  same  effects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

*  ThU  occurred  in  the  diiastrout  year  1853,  and  was  becanae  the  tempentnres  of  Jtrtj 
and  Aognst  (the  ripening  months  there)  were  2^  below  the  arersge  of  those  months,  and 
were  respectiTelv  bl^  and  50<>  each.  In  one  of  the  best  wheat  districts  of  the  United  States 
(Rocheeier,  N.  T.)  and  are  the  temperatores  of  the  ripening  months,  which  there  are 
Jqim  and  Jolj, 
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I  iTOft  that  I  Wv*  tow  Aad0  mf  prspoflUioo  deoMMtraMe,  w  lha  mrow 
fimitc  to  which  I  hwrt  ooaincd  myfelf,  and  that  tha  valcw  of  th«  experionoe  that 
deriyed  to  ovory  planter,  fturmer,  noiiicoltviiit — nay,  to  orery  keeper  of  a  hot- 
houae,  is  inealenlable— io  oreiy  aection  of  mt  coontij,  to  e  very  dealer  in  their 
prodocta  ;  for  by  theae  mean*  the  coming  crop  could  be  eatimated  beforehand^ 
thua  patting  an  end  to  apeeolation.  Hence,  then,  theae  experimenta  ahoald  be 
made  erery  where,  in  every  eoVBty  in  eaoh  State  of  our  Union  ;  thenoe  to  a  cen* 
tral  burean  at  Waahingten  ;  weekly  and  regolarly  pubUahed,  th^  their  import- 
uit  bearingfl  ahonld  be  at  onoe  known  to  the  entire  countiy. 

In  Europe  at  leaat  three  kingdoma  have  their  olimatic  and  aaaitary  condition, 
I  am  mformed,  daily  telegraphed  to  a  central  bareau. 

These  experimenta  have  been  made  by  me  daring  many  ▼eara,  but  were  mainiy 
Qondncted  in  the  centre  of  a  large  01(7  (New-Orleans)  until  within  the  last  twe 
years ;  and  since  that  time  in  the  beautiful  diatriet  of  Richland,  in  the  centre  of 
t^  State  of  South  Carolina,  adjoining  the  city  of  Columbia,  and  they  have  been 
freely  made  known  to  my  oorrespondenta  and  in  public  addresaea  ;  and  hence  the 
foundation  of  the  complaint  I  have  made  to  yea  that  **my  thunder"  tuM  been 
used  by  others. 

But  the  complaint  is  made  that  man  has  no  influence  over  meteorological  con* 
ditions,  and  we  muet  take  it  bll  aa  we  find  it.  Now,  this  ie  not  the  fact.  We 
not  only  know  by  experiment  what  and  when  the  oon^ona  we  require  are  to 
occur,  and  adapt  our  seed-time  and  harveat  to  them  ;  but  we  actually  have 
and  exercise  the  great  power  we  poaaess  over  the  moistara~4n  and  above  the 
soil — in  the  atmosphere,  by  draining,  ditching,  and  clearing  the  under  and 
forest  growth  in  the  neighborhood.  The  influence  on  temperature  of  denuding 
a  country  of  its  native  flriowth,  or  corering  it  vdth  treea,  is  weU  known  ;  and 
the  statement  that  is  made  is  quite  creditable,  that  the  averagi  ten^erAture  of 
whole  di  St  ri(  ts  in  England  have  been  elevated  one  degree  by  the  system  of  drain- 
ing adopted  there.  We  can  influence  the  precipitatiain  by  extending  theae  openk 
tiona  over  a  wider  area  ;  and  terrestrial  as  well  aa  solar  radiation  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  changing  tiie  color  of  the  soil.  Bad  cultivation  and  inordinate  raina 
remove  the  salts  necessary  to  prolific  vegetation.  Long  droughts  draw  up,  b^ 
capillary  attraction,  the  salts  of  the  aubioil ;  you  supply  the  balance  by  arti- 
ficial addition,  such  as  chemical  analysb  shows  is  called  for  by  the  special 
cultivation  desirable ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  euocessful  agriculturist  and 
somewhat  exempt  from  the  proverbial  uncertainties  of  climate,  he  must  not  only 
be  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  he  ie  placed,  but 
carefully  study  and  understand  the  principles  set  forth  ;  and  be  will  thus  learn 
the  unerring  rules  of  the  adaptability  of  all  the  forma  of  vegetable  life  and  pro- 
duction to  the  various  contingencies  of  climate  and  localities,  and  be  remunera- 
ted for  his  toil. 

J  trust  you  will  excuse  my  concluding  this  already  too  lengthy  letter  by  ex- 
tracting a  paragraph  from  my  address  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  New-Orleana : 
The  true  philosophical  basis  of  all  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  derived 
from  such  a  precise  Knowledge  of  climatology  as  can  akme  be  procured  through 
the  thermometer  and  the  rain  gauge,  dec  (together  with  an  acquaintanoe  with 
vegetable  physiology)— all  else  Is  empirical.  Experience  may  anticipate  theoret- 
ical knowledge— it  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  it ;  it  usually  does  in  agriculture, 
bnt  the  only  perfectly  safe  foundation  for  a  true  understanding  of  it  is,  when 
theoretical  truth  has  been  confirmed  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  What  may 
suit  our  season  may  completely  fail  in  another,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
any  certainty  as  a  foundation  of  business  operations,  or  for  a  permanent  source 
of  livelihood.  The  application  of  this  to  dinerent  climates  is  the  interpreter  of 
their  capacities,  and  shows  us  at  once  why  didferent  countries  are  maoe  prone 
to  fiivor  one  kind  of  produce,  while  others  are  adapted  to  di0erent  kinds  ;  why 
in  some  it  fails,  or  is  only  an  occasional  pvoduot,  4rhile  in  others  it  is  more 
uniform,  and  can  always  be  calculated  on.  It  ahows,  in  fine,  that  aU  are  depen- 
dent on  precise  and  invariable  laws ,  of  which  these  are  the  true  expNonents.  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  advance  the  *  hand  of  Time  *  and  bring  up  from  its  rear-ward 
position  the  most  important  pursuit  of  man  to  the  level  of  the  science  of  the  day 
and  the  present  requirementa  of  the  age." 

With  an  apology  for  the  nnexpect^  leiigth  of  this  epistle,  X  remain,  vary 
reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  E  H.  Baetoic. 

Hon.  Chaklis  NATLOK,Wai^ffigt(m. 
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MISCEEUNEOOS  DEPABTMEOT. 


1.--PH0P0SED  iUEVOLUTION  OF  SOUTHERJT  INDUSTRY. 

COTTdN  tlBD  OIL — ITfl  MANXTriCTURl,  U8K8,  AND  PROFITS. 

Thb  following  p«pec  is  Cram  the  pen  of  the  diftingmuhed  wettera  etatieHeMH. 
Cfaailee  Ciet  Esq.,  of  CSnchnMitf,  and  is  bat  pmrt  of  a  very  able  and  elaborate 
article,  winch  he  has  in  preparation  for  our  pages.  We  take  the  Hberty  of  an- 
tic^tii^  the  full  publication,  by  giving  to  our  readers  the  few  sheets  which  fre 
nadj;  for  the  present  issue  of  the  Rbtuiw.  The  remainder  will  appear  ia  the 
Avgasi  No. — [Editos. 

I  shall  not  advert  in  this  article,  to  the  importance,  national  as  well  as  local, 
Af  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  presummg  that  your  readers  are  as  familiar 
Mth  the  subject,  at  least,  as  myself 

The  crop  of  the  past  season,  is  stated  by  the  New-Orleans  Crescent,  a  respecU 
aMe  authority,  at  8,600,000  bales,  if  so,  such  at  the  last  dates,  200,000  bales 
had  not  reacned  the  great  market,  and  as  some  doubts  have  been  expressed, 
whether  the  3,600,000  acknowledged  to  be  in  market,  is  not  equal  to  the  whole 
crop,  I  propose  these  last  figures  as  the  basis  of  certain  calculations,  to  be  made, 
preferring  to  be  clearly  wiwin,  rather  than  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
actual  fact.  The  probability  is  that  this  crop  is,  or  rather  will  be  worth  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  which  is  an  enormous,  and  I  believe,  an 
mprecedented  result  The  estimate  of  value  may  prove  too  high,  but  if  so,  it 
only  strengthens  the  propoekions  I  shall  make. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  prove,  as  I  expect  to  do,  beyond  cavil  or 
doubt,  that,  great  as  this  crop  |i  in  value  to  the  South,  the  profit  on  it  is  much 
less  than  the  planting  interest  can  and  ought  to  make  out  of  the  seed  which  this 
crop  fsmishes,  by  its  manafacture  into  oil  and  oil-cake. 

The  profits  of  cotton-growing,  in  their  very  nature,  must  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  in  various  sections  of  the  regions  in  which  this  i^reat  staple 
is  cultivated.  Upon  an  examination  of  Ds  Bow\  Rbvibw  for  several  years  past 
I  find  no  higher  estimate  of  averase  profits  than  15  per  cent.  If  this, 
were  a  fair  statement,  it  would  make  the  profits  of  the  last  season  twenty-seven 
minion  dollars.   But  as  the  present  ana  probable  future  price  of  the  cr>p  is 

Seatly  above  an  average,  or  usual  one,  the  profits  are  probably  much  larger  tnan 
is  rate.  Bat  if  they  were  enlarged  to  60  per  cent.,  an  improbable  suppootion  as 
to  fret,  I  expect  nevertheless  to  make  my  great  proposidon  good,  that  is,  that 
(he  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  the  cotton  seed  of  1858-*69,  could  have  been 
Made  a  greater  amount  to  the  planter,  than  the  profits  in  the  cotton  itself  Fifty 
per  oent.  on  $180,000,000  is  $90,000,000,  and  I  shall  prove  that  the  maoufao- 
traed  product  of  the  cotton  seed  is  worth  over  $100,000,000. 

In  this  comparison,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cotton  seed  costs  nothing  to  pro- 
duce it.  It  is  the  result  of  raising  cotton  fibre  for  market,  and  as  it  is  ordinarily 
cast  aside  to  rot  or  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  got  rid  of,  every  dol- 
lar it  can  be  made  to  ^eld  the  planter,  deducting  the  expense  of  its  manufac- 
ture, is  so  much  addition  to  the  profits  on  the  cotton  itself 

6,400  lbs.  cotton  in  seed  will  produce  2,000  lbs.  cotton  fibre,  which  of  course 
leaves  4,400  lbs.  cotton  seed  ana  lint  adherine  to  it.  The  hull  and  lint  consti- 
tute neariy  one  half  this  weight,  leaving  not  less  than  2,200  lbs  kernel.  This 
amount  of  kernel  3rield8  by  pressure  96  4-5  gallons  oil,  and  1,540  lbs.  oil  cake. 

Let  me  now  scale  these  results  to  the  entire  crop  of  cotton.  3,600,000  bales 
at  600  lbs.  to  the  bale  is  1,800,000,000  lbs.  fibre,  the  cotton  seed  of  which 
would  be  3,960,000,000  Ibs.^or  1,980,000  tons.  3,960,000,000  seed,  equal  to 
1,990,000,000  lbs.  kernel,  wmch  87,120,000  gallons  oil  at  88  gallons  to  tho  ton, 
and  762,000  tons  oil  cake. 

Vahie  87,120,000  gallons  oil  at  $1  per  gall  $87,120,000 

762.300  tons  cake  at  $25  per  ton   19.057,600 

$106,177,600 
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I  obMnre  that  the  I^te  Diion  H.  Lewui,  of  ^Isbama,  (tee  Di  Bow's  Statis- 
iiet,  vol.  i.,  page  165,)  makea  the  per  cent,  of  seed  much  greater  than  I  have 
assigned  it. 

As  to  the  prioes  aAxed  to  the  oil  and  cake  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  neither 
lard  oil  nor  coal  oil,  to  saj  nothing  of  sperm  oil,  can  interfere  with  cotton  seed 
oil,  at  the  figure  quoted  herel;  and  that  oil  cake  at  91  36'per  lOO  lbs.  is  not  only 
more  Taluabie,  but  cheaper  than  any  other  feed  at  tfa(eir  current  rates. 

Laid  oil  is  worth  at  wholesale  90  cents  per  gallon,  and  coal  oil  96  cents.  I 
will  now  briefly  show  that  cotton  seed  oil  has  peculiar  adyantages  in  its  use, 
which  will  fully  make  up  the  difference  in  value  I  assign  it. 

The  oil  made  from  cotton  seed,  when  purified  and  refined,  has  the  color,  trans- 
parency, and  taste  like  olive  oil,  and  has  precisely  the  same  character  for  phar- 
maceutical and  lubricatory  uses.  It  has  the  property  of  resisting  cold  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  remaining  limpid  at  30^  Fahrenheit,  and  quite  fluid  at  20^, 
hardening  only  at  8^  to  10^.  It  is  not  a  volatile  oil  like  coal  oil  or  ordinary 
burning  fluid,  but  a  fixed  oil  like  lard,  sperm,  or  olive  oilt  and  therefore  does 
not  explode,  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  burned  in  any  lamp  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  lard  or  sperm  oil.  It  gives  a  brighter  light  and  bums  longer  than  lard 
oil,  which  is  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  gum  which  always  exists  in  lard, 
and  for  this  last  reason  it  is  a  better  lubricator  than  lard  oil.  Coal  oil  is  of  the 
lowest  value  among  lubricating  oils,  owing  to  its  volatility.*  For  all  these  rear 
sons  I  assign  cotton  seed  oil  a  higher  value  than  any  other  manfactured  in  the 
United  States. 

I  now  come  the  oil  cake.  This  is  an  article  of  food  for  cattle,  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  fl  ax-seed  oil  cake,  with  which  it  seems  natural  to  compare  it.  The  use  of 
flax  seed  oil  cake  as  food  for  cows,  cannot  long  be  persisted  in  without  impair- 
ing the  richness,  flavor,  and  color  of  the  milk,  and  it  can  only  be  used  alter- 
nately with  other  food,,  but  the  cotton  seed  cake  can  be  fed  to  advantage  without 
any  necessity  for  change.  I  say  nothing  of  the  ^ility  of  grinding  the  cake  by 
hand,  which  cannot  be  done  with  flax-seed  cake,  which  is  no  trifling  advantage. 
Cotton-seed  oil  cake  at  li  cent  per  lb.  is  cheaper  than  any  kind  of  grain  what- 
ever, as  feed  for  cattle  or  horses,  barley  alone  approximating  it  on  the  score  of 
•conomy. 


The  following  extract  from  an  English  paper  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  a  pound  of  cotton,  from  the  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  into  cloth : 

There  was  sent  off  for  London  lately,  from  Glasgow,  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
lin, about  one  pound  in  weight,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows;  The  cotton 
came  from  the  United  States  to  London ;  it  was  thence  eent  to  Manchester  and 
manufactured  into  yam  ;  thence  it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven; 
thence  to  Ayrshire,  and  there  tamboured ;  thence  conveyed  f o  Dumbarton  and 
hand-sewed,  and  returned  to  Paisley  ;  thenoe  to  the  county  of  Renfrew,  bleached, 
and  again  returned  to  Paisley ;  thence  sent*  to  Glasgow,  finished,'  and  s<nt 
again  to  London." 
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SiNCX  the  last  issue  of  the  Review, 
we  have  strayed  off  from  our  desk  at 
New-Orleans,  the  labors  of  which  held 
us  very  closely  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  attractions  of  the  Lake  Shore 
detained  us  a  day  in  our  passage  to 
Mobile.  The  leading  hotel  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  SouUi.    Its  rooms  are 


large,  lifi^t,  airy,  and  of  spotless  clean- 
liness. The  table  cannot  readily  be 
surpassed.  "We  enjoyed  the  pompano, 
unaoubtedly  the  best  fish  in  the  coun- 
try. Green  peas  and  other  vegetable 
of  the  early  spring  abound.  Extensive 
gardens  noom  with  every  variety  of 
beautiful  roses.  Cool  and  invitixi^ 
shades  woo  us  to  repose.   Indeed  it  is 


o  ItiD«LBtberecollected,al80,  that  while  there  ia  no  tner  illnminattng  oil  than  that  of 
eoal,  yet  its  «se  ia  abeolntelj  restricted  to  stationary  Umps,  and  it  ean  onlr  be  burned  in 
snoh  as  are  espeeiftlly  adapted  te  its  natnre,  while  cotton  seed  oU  ean  be  used  in  every  exist- 
ing description  of  lamps. 
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a  delightfol  rtfreat  from  the  noiie  aod 

buatle  and  dnfit  of  tha  town. 

There  is  much  in  Mobile  that  is 
attractive  to  those  who  have  lived  in 
larger  cities.  Its  hospitalities,  its  re- 
finement, its  inteUigencey  and  its  vir- 
tues, are  conspicuous.  There  is  an 
absence  of  oatentation  and  elaboration, 
ve  mean  hy  comparison,  which  is 
truly  rcfresluog.  The  merohants  are 
active  and  enterprising;  the  lawyers 
.eloquent  and  able ;  the  physicians — but 
-who  are  the  superiors  anywhere  of 
Kott  and  Levert  ?  rerhaps  at  this  point 
we  migjht  make  a  remark  about  the 
sex,  which  neither  merchants,  lawyers, 
nor  doctors  include,  though  it  rules 
them  all— the  Udiea.  All  the  world 
over,  our  preferences  are  with  them. 
In  Mobile,  our  acquaintance  includes 
some  of  exquisite  beauty  of  person  and 
cfaaraoter.  Thej^  have  charms  which, 
in  dreams,  re-visit  us.   But,  enough  t 

The  name  of  the  eminent  physician 
which  slipped  into  our  para^ph 
above,  suggests  pleasing  memones  of 
his  beautiral  home  among  the  rich  and 
elegant  structures  of  C^vernmeut-st. 
Here  his  accomplished,  intellectual, 
and  fascinating  lady  dispenses  hospi- 
talities and  courtesies  to  citizen  and 
stranger,  and  especially  the  latter,  with 
lavish  hand  and  warm  heart.  Her 
home,  embellishevl  with  all  that  can 
eoDtribnte  to  eleganoe  and  taste,  gath- 
ered in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  and 
poUshed  and  intellectual  circle.  Her 
i«eeptions  are  like  those  of  a  courtly 
mhuster.  We  lare  invading,  however, 
upon  the  sanctuary  of  private  life,  and 
hsstUy  beat  a  retreat  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  a  t^bute  wbieh  our  heart  was 
aboot  to  pay. 

In  regard  to  the  commerce,  manu- 
ikcturet,  and  general  bunaess  of  Mo- 
Hle,  we  have  had  oocasion  to  speak  on 
iniiumerable  occasions.  In  particular 
we  have  commended  her  lavish  bounty 
in  aid  of  railroads,  and  especially  in 
aid  of  her  great  work,  the  Mobile  and 
Ohit»  road.  Over  this  route  we  travel- 
led more  than  two  hundred  miles,  to  a 
point  which  is  connected  by  a  short 
stage  line  to  Columbus,  and  which  will 
soon  be  connected  by  a  branch  rail- 
road. The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad 
is  a  durable  structure,  and  will  oflfer  a 
very  convenient  passage  to  the  Korth 
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when  it  inteiaaats  with  the  Menpkia 

and  Charleston  road.  It  is  now  AOavt 
90  miles  from  Bueh  interseetion,  and  is 
in  rapid  progress.  On  thcr  ether  side, 
the  road  is  in  active  operation  betwaan 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  ColumlMia, 
Kentucky,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  connect  the  two  links,  whan 
there  will  result  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  important  roads,  in  every  respeat, 
in  the  Union.  We  have  some  reM«t 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  road,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

Cotumbus  is  one  of  the  largest  aild 
most  beautiful  interior  towns  in 
South,  and  has  long  been  eelebrmtad 
for  the  wealUi  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
elegance  of  its  society,  and  the  gensMl 
intelligence  of  its  people.  It  is  a 
place  of  consideraole  and  growiitf 
trade,  and  its  merchants  conduct  bou- 
ness  on  a  scale  of  largeness  and  liber- 
ality. The  private  residences  ape 
beautiful,  and  are  adorned  with  choi- 
cest ffardene.  In  particular  we  mi^ht 
mention  that  of  Major  Blewitt,  which 
offers  a  perfsct  paradise.  Hereabatfnd, 
without — 

**  Flowers  of  all  hue. 
And  witfaoat  thorn  the  rose 

and  within,  rich  embelliehmei^tt, 
elegant  garoisbing  pictures,  and  ra^tt 
ornaments.  Then,  too,  the  unaffectad 
hospitalities  of  our  worthy  friend  1 

Columbus  is  more  than  ordinarily 
blessed  in  her  dowry  of  beautiful  and 
accomplished  women,  and  the  £»ct  may 
to  some  extent  be  accounted  for,  wn^ 
it  is  considered  how  admirable  are  her 
educational  facilities.  In  company  with 
Major  Blewitt,  the  President  of  tha 
Trustees,  we  visited  the  FtmaU  Lruti^ 
tuUj  and  were  introduced  to  all  of  the 
departments,  through  the  courtesgr^f 
President  Larabee.  The  whole  uxm- 
ber  of  students  was  231,  of  whom  14 
were  in  the  senior  class.  Alabama, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Yirffinia,  and  Korth 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Mississippi,  waps 
represented.  The  buildings  are.  exten- 
sive, the  system  of  education  thoron^, 
imd  the  nculty  large  and  able;  tha 
expenses  moderate,  and  the  sitavfvy 
healthful. 

Columbus,  the  seat  of  iustice  fur 
Lowndes  county,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tombigby,  m 
north  latitude  SS  deg^  IbO  milea  Aortic- 
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of JaeksoB,  tmd  480  inks,  by  riw, 
•bo«  Mobile. 

It  is  reguUiflj  bud  ont  upon  an 
•Itrated  ^Uin,  the  strtets  erossing  each 
other  at  ngbt  angles,  and  is  a  beantifnl 
Mid  flouriahiog  place.  Within  a  few 
jnean,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  sale  of  the 
adfaoent  Indian  lands,  and  the  great 
onigration  of  the  surrounding  oonntry, 
h  has  adTanoed  rapidly  in  population 
«Miweidth. 

The  first  effort  made  to  settle  Colum- 
bus was  in  1819.  In  the  latter  part  of 
tkm  year  1517,  Thomas  TfaonMs,  a  man 
#ho  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Indian 
M«at  as  an  intruder  in  the  Chickasaw 
iiatioB,  built  a  small  split-log  hut,  on 
Aa  spot  now  known  as  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Franklin  streete,  but  ^ere 
•re  AO  signs  of  its  ever  being  occupied 
by  aay  person  till  1819.  The  town 
was  first  called  Shookhuttah-tom-a-hah, 
a  nane  given  it  by  the  Indians,  signi- 
tpt^    Opossum  Town." 

Columbus  WAS  incorporated  into  a 
tova  in  1822. 

Made  the  passMe  of  the  Alabama 
river,  on  the  splendid  steamer  St. 
Charles.  Delayed  but  an  hour  at 
Montgomery,  and  then  over  the  rail- 
roads safely  and  pleasantly,  and  with- 
out delay,  to  Atlanta,  to  Augusta,  and 
to  Charleston.  From  Charleston,  in 
tha  steamer  Edisto,  to  St.  Helena  It- 
land,  a  fiivored  retreat  of  ours,  and  one 
Whiefa  is  blessed  by  the  associations  of 
otir  boyhood,  and  with  ancestral  asso- 
iriations,  running  back  almost  to  the 
landing  of  Port  Royal  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Carolina;  On  the  trip,  shake 
hands  with  an  old  friend.  Prof  Baehe, 


travel.  We  have  never  Journeyed  over 
a  more  comfortable  road,  by  day  or 
night  ^ 

The  route  from  Atlanta  is  through 
MarietCs,  CartersviJle,  Dalton,  etc.,  to 
Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  188  miles, 
over  the  Western  and  Atiantic  railroad. 
The  tunnel  through  which  we  pass  is 
black  as  night,  i  of  a  mile  long  and  18 
feet  high,  cut  through  solid  rock. 
From  Chattanooga,  take  the  Nashville 
road  for  88  miles,  to  Stevenson,  passing 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  magni£ 
cent  scenerjr  in  the  world.  The  Loo*- 
out  Mountains  rise  to  the  height  of 
2,400  feet.  ^ 


flUnding  on  its  niaimit,  ths  tooriat 
drinks  a,  bracing  »ir ;  his  eye  waadert  over  a 
vast  sea  of  forest  and  cultivated  fields,  until 
its  vision  is  bonnded  by  the  mountains,  fiftj 
miles  distant.  The  Tennessee  mranders  in 
gracef«l  corves  bea«atlt  his  feet— new  lost  to 
view,  and  then  the  glimmer  of  its  vatem 
breaks  out  again  in  the  far  distance.  Awftil 
precipices  and  mighty  rocks  are  all  around; 
and  looking  flrom  their  dlssy  heights,  the 
rushing  rail vay -train  hastening  «loBg  its 
appointed  way,  aeemn  a  chiid'^  toy,  a  mere 
plaything,  amid  the  great  realities  of  na- 
ture." 

ChatlanoogOy  supnerbly  situated  amid 
woods  and  mountains,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  Tennessee,  which  is 
always  navigable  here,  is  a  town  of 
4,000  inhabitants,  and  much  and  group- 
ing commerce  and  manufaetui^s.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  ai« 
inexhaustible.  Eventually  the  whole 
region  will  be  one  of  much  resort 
during  the  summer  months,  on  account 
of  health.  Beersheba  Springs  and 
Sewanee,  the  site  of  Uie  new  Southern 


of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  making  the  University,  are  at  a  very  short  distaaoe. 


*•  outside  passage,"  examine  with  him 
Mrs,  end  buoys,  and  headlands.  In 
addition  to  being  a  man  of  great 
science,  he  is  the  grandson  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

From  Charleston  take  the  railroad 
tb  Memphis.  This  route  we  have  not 
Mbre  travelled,  and  is  therefore  one 
Ht  much  interest.  The  time  occupied 
fc«lween  the  two  cities  is  about  forty- 
Wro' hours.  The  Memphis  and  Charlts- 
fm  r^ad  is  an  admirable  structure,  and 
under  most  excellent  management  It 
|iis  oonferred  great  benefit  u]M>n  Mem- 
'^is  and  upon  the  country  which  it 
'Iraferaes,  besides  constituting  an  im- 
p^itant  link  of  Northern  and  Soutbem 


Leaving  Stevenson,  the  space  to 
Memphis,  on  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis ro«d,  is  271  miles.  The  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  route  are  Hunts- 
yille,  Decatur,  Tuscumbia,  luka,  Cor- 
inth, Grand  Junotion,  LagMng«,  and 
Moscow. 

HwUsville  has  a  pooulation  of  8,200, 
and  is  a  thriving  and  beautiful  town. 
It  is  almost  the  healthiest  region  of 
America,  and  ie  the  abode  of  muoh 
wealth  and  refinement.  To  strangers, 
this  phice  has  the  greatest  attractions. 

"  The  cit^  is  one  mile  square,  and  contains, 
together  with  its  suburban  residents,  a  popu- 
lation of  3,200.  It  is  laid  off  at  right  angles, 
and  the  strMta  sa4  alleys  gvaded  aad  Mae- 
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mdabised.  vhile  the  faot-wiUlu  ar«  moiily  1 
omamenied  with  lihade-treeK.  Its  principal 
p«bHe  boitdii  gs  are  a  court-hon^  located 
im  the  tquare,  of  I>oric  architecture,  and 
•amounted  bj  »  beautiful  dome.    It  ia  ; 
handsomely  fenced  in.  and  surrounded  by 
Aade-trees.  The  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama  | 
ia  a  taatetul  and  attractive  atrocture,  of  the  : 
Ioni<;  01  der.   The  various  churches,  develop-  i 
Ing  beautiful  aichitectuial  rtylejj,  and  a! 
theatre,  constitute  the  rodduo  of  the  public 
bolldinga,  while  the  private  residences  are 
ample  and  elegant  in  straeture.   Two  char-  | 
tered  female  schools—the    North  Alabama  , 
College"  and  the  "  Huntsrille  Female  Col-  > 
lege"— are   well   patronized  inRtltutions. 
affording  enlarged  and  liberal  courses  of  ^ 
iostracttoB.   Two  male  academies  and  ftee  i 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid,  evidence  1 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  progre^f!  of  edu- 
cation; and  eonstitnte  a  pre-eminent  feature  , 
of  the  city's  glory | 

Decatur  is  rather  an  old  town  for  the 
West;  has  steamboat  communication 
by  the  Tennessee,  with  the  Ohio  river, 
and  a  popuUtion  of  above  1,000. 

Tu^cumbiay  with  twiee  the  popula- 
tion, is  situated  in  the  healthl'ul  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river.  It  abounds  with 
mineral  and  other  springs.  The 
"Franklin,"  the  "Ligon,"  Bailey,*' 
and  *^  Lauderdale*'  springs  are  in  this 
region. 

luka  is  of  no  further  importanee 
at  present  than  that  it  is  the  point  of 
connection,  by  stages,  with  the  Mobile 
road. 

At  Corinth,  the  intersection  of  the  two 
roads  will  eventually  be  had,  and  a  town 
of  some  consequence  must  result.  It  is 
in  Tishamingo  county,  Mississippi,  and 
has  already  a  population  of  about  1,600. 
The  advantages  of  location,  natural 
and  artificial,  are  very  great. 

Grand  Junction  is  the  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  Mississippi  Central 
road.  It  is  growing  rapidly  m  popula- 
tion and  trade,  and  should  now  have 
another  name.  We  propose  that  of 
Jefferson  Davis.**  Mississippi  has  yet 
none  of  her  towns  named  after  this 
eminent  son. 

Lagrangej  with  less  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  healthy  and 
desirable  residence. 

Moscow  connects,  by  a  short  railroad, 
with  Somenrille,  Tennessee,  a  point 
which  we  should  delight  to  visit  again, 
having  enjoyed  in  years  long  past  the 
soeiety  of  its  excellent  and  hospitable 
people. 


In  regard  to  Memphis,  we  shall  hava 

quite  an  article  in  our  next  number^ 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Stoeekrath.  We 
remained  there  ourselves  a  day  or  twa> 
and  were  amazed  with  the  evidences  of 
its  progress  since  our  last  visit  in  1851. 
It  was  charming  to  meet  again  sod 
enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  many  old 
friends. 

Took  the  steamer  ♦*  Capitol,"  in  aom- 
pany  with  the  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  delegates,  for  the  Southern 
convention  at  Vicksburg.    In  this  fast 
and  splendid  boat  we  make  the  trip, 
which  is  360  miles,  i^i  about  24  hotm 
From  the  guards  of  the  boat  the  view 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way  is  of  nothing 
I  but  ruin.     The  old  Mississippi  has 
j  broken  down  the  feeble  barriers  and 
j  inundated  to  the  very  parlors  and 
I  chambers  of  their  mansions,  hnndreds 
I  and  hundreds  of  rich  plantations.  The 
'  heart  sickens  at  sucn  a  prospeet  oi 
,  devastation  presenting  itself  on  every 
hand.    Can  nothing  be  done  to  pre« 
,  vent  these  enormous  and  annually  in* 
'  creasing  losses  ?   In  our  next  we  shall 
I  present  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  makm* 
I  rial  upon  the  subject,  from  the  pent  ot 
;  very  able  contributors,  and  practical  a* 
I  well  as  scientific  men. 

The  week  which  we  pass  at  Yicka* 
burg,  is  associated  with  memories  tka 
;  heart  would  not  willingly  let  perish. 
Suffice  it  that  we  could  not  return  too 
'  often,  or  stay  too  long.  In  a  late  nam- 
ber  of  the  lleview,  we  had  some  intar* 
esting  notes  on  Vicksburg. 

In  re^rd  to  the  Convention^  w«  have 
spoken  m  another  place.    It  was  clear 
I  that  the  people  of  Vicksburg  looked 
I  upon  it  with  some  distrust  and  (with  ex* 
ceptions  of  course)  seemed  disposed  to 
keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  its  inftsitd 
districts.  Some  of  them  had  in  advance 
snuffed  treason  in  the  tainted  air,"  and 
our  friend.  Gov.  Footc,  was  glad  to 
meet    with  it,  and  struggle  with  it,  in 
its  own  naked  deformity*'*   It  is  aa 
excellent  theme  in  bis  hands,  and  we 
congratulate  the  governor  on  so  frviU' 
ful  a  one  in  these  piping  hot  times  on 
the  Mississippi  stump  !   The  agresabic 
and   companionable   editors  of  tfae 
Whig,  the   Southron,  and  the  Sutt^- 
added  many  pleasures  to  onr  Vicks- 
burg visit. 
Take  the  SouiJurn  MissiMppi  Raii' 
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fmtd,  46  miles  to  Jaekson.  This  road 
U  in  fiae  cooditioa,  and  is  being  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  Alabama  line. 
We  tmst  that  the  eonneetion  will  be 
eventually  secured. 

Leaving  Jacksorij  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
BcviKw,  fully,  we  take  the  raUroad  to 
New-Orleans.  The  distance  is  183 
miles,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
hare  traversed  it  on  the  road,  although 
having  much  to  do  with  the  incipiency 
of  the  undertaking.  The  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  railroad  is  in  excellent 
oosdition,  and  is  well  managed  and,  but 
for  the  drawback  the  present  season  in 
the  overflow  of  its  lower  portions, 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  prosper- 
ity. The  evil,  however,  the  president 
teili  us,  can  be  easily  remedied,  and 
obviated  hereafter.  We  hope  so.  The 
I>oint8  passed  are  Byram,  Tcrrey,  Crys- 
tal Springs,  IlAzlehurst,  Bahala.'^Brook- 
liaven  (the  highest  point  of  the  road). 
Bogue  ChittorSummit,Quinn's,  Meu^no- 
lia,  Osyka,  Tangipihoa,  Amite,  Tick- 
faw,  Pontchntoula,  Manchac,  Kenner, 
eta.  These  are  nearly  all  the  creation 
of  the  road,  and  are  advancing  with  it 
The  region  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
piny  woods  and  very  healthy,  bein^ 
entirely  removed  from  dangers  of  epi- 
d«Biics.  Large  numbers  of  the  citizens 
of  New-Orleans  are  buildinj^  or  occu- 
pying handsome  country  residences  at 
some  of  the  points  above  named,  and 
the  number  will  greatly  increase  from 
year  to  year.  The  advftnta^e  thus  eon- 
fcrrcd  upon  New-Orleans  will  be  incal- 
culable. Its  citizens  can  have  at  their 
very  doors  health  and  rural  enjoy- 
ments. 

At  Maitchao,  in  consequence  of  the 
inundation,  take  the  steamer  for  New- 
Orkans,  by  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Reach 
in  two  hours  the  terminus  of  the  Oar- 
roHon  and  Lake  railroad.  Then^over 
the  Garrolton  road,  and  we  are  at  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel  in  New- Orleans. 

Nno-OrUans,  about  the  first  of  June, 
begins  to  show  evidences  of  waste. 
People  inquire  of  steam  and  rail  routes, 
and  are  buying  trunks.  The  hotels 
look  very  shabby,  and  the  parlors  have 
lost  their  lustre.  The  streets  are 
parched  and  dry.  We  remain  but  a 
few  days,  and  having  passed  again  over 
the  railroad^  are  at  Jackson,  and  then 
3i  miles  further  on,  are  at  Canton. 


Canton  is  one  of  the  termtni  of  the 
Mississippi  Central  and  of  the  New- 
Orleans  roads.  It  is  a  point  of  some 
importance,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  refined 
ana  wealthy  people.  Here  we  meet 
many  eld  acouaintances,  and,  among 
the  rest,  spena  a  day  very  pleasantly 
with  that  excellent  gentleman  and  pop- 
ular and  able  Congressmen,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Singleton,  of  this  District. 

A  few  miles  from  Canton  we  leave 
the  railroad,  and  after  a  stage  ride  of 
about  six  miles  are  at  the  eelebratod 
Artesian  Springs.  They  are  now 
under  the  proprietary  and  control  of  a 
gentleman  from  Canton,  who  seems  to 
be  admirably  qualified  for  the  trust, 
and  is  determined  in  every  way  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  desireble  retreats  in 
the  South.  From  its  admirable  posi- 
tion it  should  be  resorted  to  by  tnou- 
sands.  The  accommodations  are  ample. 
The  grounds  are  extensive.  The  water 
is  abundant  and  highly  remedial  and 
medicinal.  The  terms  are  moderate. 
We  attended  the  opening  ball,  which 
brought  many  fascinating  ladies  from 
the  neighboring  eounties,  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

The  following  in  regard  to  the  water 
has  been  furnished  for  our  pages. 
There  are  four  springs  : 

No.  1  Sprikg. 
B»8Q  Iron,  Moriatic  Acid,  Gafl>-snited  best 

for  Liver  and  Spleen  dise&«ea  generally,  or  a 
deficiency  of  red  p&rticles  in  blood ;  also  good 
for  kindred  affection-*. 

No.  2  SrsiNO. 
Free  Carbonic  Acid  Oa;* — suited  for  Dyspep- 
sia. Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  and  Bowel  affec- 
tion* generally ;  'Dropsy,  GraTol,  and  kindred 
afft»ctioB.t. 

No.  8  fiPRINQ. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Ga«— suited  as  a 
general  tonic ;  Outaneous  or  Skin  affactionn. 

No.  4  Sprino. 
^  Suited  for  Sore  Legs,  Eyes,  &c. 

We  are  again  on  the  railroad,  and  at 
its  terminus  take  the  stage,  and 
through  much  dust  and  heat,  but  over 
a  fair  road,  are  soon  at  Lexington, 
Carrolton,.6remida — ^the  distance  being 
shout  sixty  miles.  Over  this  route  we 
travelled  ei^ht  years  ago,  in  an  open 
buKgy,  makmg  speeches  at  every  ten 
miles  or  thereabouts,  in  advocacy  of 
the  Great  Central  Mississippi  road, 
which  was  then  considered  a  myth  or 
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a  tuiimy,  boi  irhkk  ia  m  nearlj  now, 
in  all  ito  length  and  extent  and  predic- 
tiAn»,  a  practical  rco/^y  /  But  those 
timea  are  pasted,  and  with  them  the 
donbting  Thomases  and  Peters,  and 
those  who  doubted  most  are  often  after- 
ward among  those  who  claim  the 
most  and  carry  off  the  highest  honors 
of  the  undertaking* 

Remain  a  day  at  Grenada^  at  the 
residence  of  our  old  and  esteemed  friend, 
Col.  A.  S.  Brown,  which  is  just  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  town,  and  combines 
a  thousand  beauties  and  attractions. 
Here  resides  the  Hon.  Judge  Bennett, 
who  formerly  represented  the  District 
in  Congress,  and  many  other  intelliffent 
and  interesting  people.  Grona£  is 
growing  very  much,  and  when  the  rail- 
road passes  through  it  will  advance 
•till  faster. 

Eight  miles  of  staeing  take  us  now 
to  the  cars  afain,  and  alter  the  ride  of 
an  hour  in  them  we  are  at  Oxford,  the 
teat  of  tlie  famed  Univibsity  op  Mis- 
siMippi.  At  the  invitation  of  the  esti- 
mable and  learned  President,  F.  A. 
Barnard,  and  his  lu^eable  lady,  we 
take  up  our  abode  for  a  day  or  two  at 
bis  mansion  on  the  College  groimds. 
Here  we  have  presented  the  subject  for 
an  entire  article,  which  will  be  given 
to  our  readers  afker  a  while.  Suffice  it 
that  the  University  is  very  prosperous, 
and  under  its  present  control  in  admi- 
rable working  condition.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  are  very  able.  The 
grounds  are  immense.  Some  new  and 
costly  buildings  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  new  observatory  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
President  Barnard  devoted  much  time 
in  exhibiting  to  us  the  extensive  and 
oosUy  apparatus,  which  has  been 
selected  under  his  auspices,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  Southern 
institution.  Some  of  the  instruments, 
especially  the  electric  machine  and  the 
eloetric  clock  (his  own  invention),  are 
not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
President  Barnard  presented  us  several 
able  reports  made  by  himself  upon 
Bducataon,  which  will  be  referred  to  at 
len^  when  we  come  to  prepare  the 
article  which  is  alluded  to  above.  The 
total  number  of  students  in  the  Law 
and  undergraduate  departments  is  178, 
and  the  number  of  alumni  to  this  date 
1^.   The  faculty  consisto  of—  I 


ImaDBBicK,  A.?.  BABV4aB,J«L.  I>.,Pmi<U«t. 

WaSOK  G.  RiOHABDSOH,  It.  A.,  Professor  of 

Latin  and  Modern  Langnages. 
William  F.  Stbabbs,  Profeiaor  of  Goverv- 

mental  Soienca  and  Law. 
Fbbdbbiok  a.  p.  Babbard,  LL.  D.,  Profe.-utor 

of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and 

Oivll  Engineering. 
BnwARO  C.  BoTBTOtf,  M.  A.,  Professor  af 

Ohemfstry,  Mineraloffy,  and  Geologv- 
Hbnbt  WniTEHORNB,  M.  A.,  Profea>or  of 

Greek  and  Ancient  Literature. 
■    '  ■  — Professor  of  Intelleotual  and 

Moral  Philoeophr. 
Jordan  M.  Phipp;*,  M.  A.,  Aasifitant  Professor 

of  Mathematics. 
William  T.  J.  Sullivan,  B.  A., Tntor  Jn  Rhet- 

otic.  Logic,  CompoMtiOD, and  Klocntion . 
Damibl  B.  Cabb,  B.  a.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

JoBDAB  M.  Phipps,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dabibl  B.Oabb,  Becording  Secrotary. 
Hbbbt  Whitbhobkb,  Librarian. 

Thirty  miles  further,  and  we  reach 
HpUy  Springs^  Most  of  our  acquain- 
tances here  are  absent.  Meet,  however, 
with  Mr.  Goodman,  President  of  the 
Central  Road,  who  speaks  encoura- 
gingly of  its  prospects,  and  tliinks  that 
by  December  next  the  connection  will 
be  made  complete,  and  the  stage  ser- 
vice entirely  discharged  We  trust 
sincerely  that  this  will  be  the  ease. 
We  are  sure  then  that  this  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  routes  of  travel 
in  the  Union. 

**  Holly  Springsf  fsremarkAblefbr  its  beaoty 
and  healthful  locatioo,  baing  situated  upon 
an  elerated  and  extended  range  of  table  lands. 
'Cutler's  Well'  is  near  the  public  square,  and 
its  waters  possess  great  medicinal  propertio*. 

The  cause  of  education  teems  to  hara  t«« 
ceived  much  attention,  and  the  fchooU  rank 
among  tho  most  prominent  of  tbcir  kind. 
Tho  town  has  two  High  Schools  for  males  and 
females  respectively.  Holly  Hprings  Vemale 
Institute  and  Franklin  Femnle  College  are 
well  endowed  and  excellent  institutions.  St. 
Thomas'  Hall  and  Chalmer*'  Institute  rank 
high  as  male  schools.  Between  400  and  500 
pnpiia  annually  enjoy  the  fVicflities  afforded 
by  these  four  prominent  in  tltutions,  and  on 
which  account  muny  wealthy  planters  re«i'I«' 
hero  solely  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren- 

'*  Fifteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton  wera  sold 
here  in  1866.  There  are  about  forty  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  which  alfo  supply 
the  adjacent  country  trade.  The  citizens  are 
known  for  intelligence  and  ho^pitallty.  and 
thus  erideoce  the  effect  of  and  enjoy  tlie  ben- 
eficial results  which  naturally  accrue  to  the 
fostering  of  education." 

From  Holly  Springs,  to  the  junction 


•  This  chair  will  be  fllled  In  July  next. 
The  duties  of  it  are  dischaiged  during  the 
present  Sesaton  by  the  President. 

t  We  quote  In  this,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
instances,  from  the  excellent  Guide  Book** 
of  Ur.Q.  B.  Ayres. 
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of  the  Kemphn  «ad  Obftriettmi  iro«d,  th« 

distanoe  is  25  miles,  which  we  make  in 
ahout  an  hour  and  a  half. 
•  Having  still  a  day  or  two  to  spare, 
we  are  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
re-visit  Jackson^  Tennessee,  where  once 
npoa  a  time  some  happy  hours  were 
spent  by  to.  The  railroad  being  com- 
pleted, and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mississippi  Central,  we  have  little 
or  no  difficulty,  and  surmounting  a  dis- 
tance of  only  60  miles  are  at  Jaekson. 
The  town  Soe^  not  seem  to  be  very 
thriving,  though  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
wealthy  and  reined  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  3,000  souls.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  may 
yet  bring  out  Jackson. 

Here  Uie  notes  of  our  trip  terminate. 
We  hasten  on  to  Washington  City^  and 
now  at  our  desk  there,  on  this  2l8tday 
of  June,  are  completing  the  July  num- 
ber of  Uie  Review. 

We  hav%  had  many  interesting  con- 
versations when  in  New-Orleans  during 
the  past  winter,  with  Emanuel  Weiss, 
a  very  experienced  and  well-informed 
Eastern  traveller,  who  is  proposing  to 
organize  a  Gvawo  Com  pant  or  Associa- 
tion, to  operate  in  the  Indian  seas, 
where  he  has  discovered  several  very 
rich  and  valuable  gaaiio  islands.  Mr. 
Weiss  has  submitted  to  us  all  of  the 
data  and  documents,  which  will  be 
cheerfully  exhibited  to  any  person  who 
may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company.  His  memoir  in 
relation  to  the  discovery  of  the  islands 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  will  be 
given  sliortly  to  oar  readers.  We  have 
known  him  for  many  years  and  have 
published  many  contributions  from  his 
pen  on  subjects  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  oelieve  that  in  this  matter 
he  may  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore 
cheerfully  recommend  his  plans  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  amount 
necessary  to  conduct  operations  will 
not  exceed  |15,U00.  Mr.  Weiss  may 
be  addressed  at  New- Orleans,  to  the 
care  of  Marbury  <k  Porster.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  his  memoran- 
da : 

In  November,  1848, 1  visited  in  the 
Indian  ocean  a  bird  island,  with  my 
ve  ssel,  the  '  Al£^*  a  Bremen  schooner 
of  150  tons,  commanded  by  Capt  H. 
A.  Rodaty,  and  loaded  wt^  coals  from 


N«w«astle  fM*  A^;  tire  eftptahi 
boarded  the  island  under  pretence  of 
making  firewoo<l,  but  in  truth  to  hvrt 
an  opportunity  to  anient  a  coHe<Stion 
of  birds*  skiflB  he  haa  made  on  the  pas- 
sage. As  he  knew  but  imperfectly  the 
English,  I  daily  had  to  translate  to  him 
passages  of  Horseburgh*s  direction^r, 
and  abo  lent  him  a  helping  hand  in  the 
astronomical  observations,  and  it  is 
understood  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  island. 

The  island  is  of  coral  formation  and 
sur<*ounded  by  a  coral  reef,  inside  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  anchorage.  About 
the  entrance  to  it  I  know  nothing,  th« 
vessel  having  been  put  by  outside,  but 
so  much  I  remember,  that  there  was  no 
swell  observable  on  our  entering  with 
the  small  boat  The  island  is  of  abont 
four  English  miles  circumference,  wall- 
ed in  by  a  yellow  mound  of  100  feet 
depth  with  10  to  12  feet  high,  destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  interior  was  per- 
fectly level,  covered  with  brushwood 
and  briers.  In  the  eeuire  of  the  island 
were  half  a  dozen  forest-trees,  stripped 
of  leaves  and  thorou^ly  white- wasned 
with  bird  dung.  The  shrubs  were 
literally  covered  with  smaller  sea-fowls. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  let 
a  shot  out  at  them  from  my  double^ 
barrelled  gun  ;  hi  a  moment  the  sky 
became  darkened  from  the  rising  bird^, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  lower  tne  gun 
some  birds  settled  down  upon  it,  as 
well  as  on  my  head  and  shoulders.  On 
my  traversing  tiie  island  I  found  flocks 
of  domestie  fowls  in  a  wild  state — of 
course  landed  there  out  of  a  wreck. 
The  presence  of  these  fowls  induced  me 
to  taste  the  damp  soil  of  die  interior, 
which  proved  sweet.  The  yellow 
mound  opposite  to  where  we  landed 
was  quite  covered  with  nests  roughly 
delineated  with  twigs  and  bits  of  wdod ; 
the  eggs  were  lying  on  the  bare  soil. 
In  some  of  these  nests  were  goslince 
^nd  mother  fowls  of  the  albatross,  the 
frigate,  the  tropical  bird,  and  other 
big  sea-fowls.  The  birds  were  not  shy 
at  all,  only  the  huee  albatross  opened 
drowsily  their  bills  on  my  approach, 
and  I  had  to  stun  them  before  T  dared 
to  lay  my  hands  on  them. 

•*  The  captain  was  accompanied  by  the 
cabin  boy,  a  youth  of  14  years,  and'  T 
by  the  carpenter,  an  ignorant  oW 
Swede.   The  captain  died  three  yem 
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after  in  XandW?.;'  U»d  Uid  oommerbial 
Yalue  of  bird's  dung  became  known  to 
tha  world  at  lai^  b^  ibe  year  after 
my  visit  to  ibis  islaad*. 

1  am  a  constant  readst  of  the  day's 
news,  and  had  thus  (he  oppoitouty 
soon  to  compare  the  reports  and  dfr- 
soriptions  of  goano  islands  with  my  own 
experience.  Although  I  watcheid  the 
progress  of  this  new  industry  closely, 
stLU  I  never  attempted  to  maKe  capital 
of  my  discovery,  until  I  heard  on  my 
return  to  the  States  of  the  law  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  discoverr  of 
^^no  islands.  This  is  the  cause  of  my 
inquiries  oa  my  Journey  up  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  subject  was  a  constant 
theme  of  my  conversation  with  the 
Arabians  on  their  lonely  and  tedious 
v^ragee  from  Mokka  to  Massawah, 
Lohiea,  1^'ndda  and  Copeir,  which 
lasted  folly  three  months.*' 

We  have  received  seTeral  very  inter- 
esting letters  from  W.  G.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  upon  &e  subject  of  a  General 
Gewogical  and  Mincralogical  Swrvey  of 
ike  Sauikim  States,  tmder  the  auspices 
of  some  central  association.  Mr.  At- 
kinson believes  that  a  great  deal  more 
could  be  effected  in  this  manner 
toward  the  development  of  their  al- 
most boundless  resources  than  is  effect- 
ed by  the  partial  action  of  the  several 
States  womng  independently  of  each 
otiier. 

In  Virginia,"  he  says,  "  and  ex- 
tending thence  along  the  whole  Appa- 
/iodbtaa  duan  to  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
We  have  untold  treasures  of  coal,  iron, 
gypsum,  copper,  lead,  gold,  mar- 
ble, chemical  earths,  dec,  &q.,  and  it  is 
really  high  time,  with  our  various 
nolroads  akready  done,  that  we  should 
have  the  benents  of  a  happy  union 
between  Labor,  Art,  and  Capital.  I 
have  contemplated  for  yean,  in  my  pur- 
suits of  Engineering  and  Kining,  the 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  Arom 
a  series  of  reconnaissances  and  reports 
upon  the  rssooroea  of  the  inland  min- 
nal  and  metalliiiBrous  region  of  ihB 
Southwest.  Lands  containing  such 
Modnets  are  usually  lees  valued  ior 
tumiag,  and  are  therefore  held  in  la^e 
bodisB,  and  aometinies  by  non-resident 
flwssia,  entirtly  unaware  of  the  for- 
Inss  that  Biglit  be  realised  by  a 


ju^dot^s' s^tem  of  jiMctictfl 'eirpfora- 
tions.  The  vast  tide  of  emigration  that 
thronged  all  avenues  of  travel  to  Cali- 
fomia  of  late  years,  and  now  ag^ain  is 
driving  with  new  force  to  the  mmeral 
districts  of  Kansas,  New-Mexico,  So- 
nera, and  Chihuahua,  prove  to  u& 
obviously  how  mnch  we  are  neglecting 
at  home,  and  how  readily  we  coQld 
direct  the  influx  of  industrial  classes 
and  moneyed  operators  into  that  large 
and  attractive  field  for  mining  and 
manufacturings  stretching  from  our  own 
Potomac  southwest  to  the  borders  of 
the  Gulf." 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  practical  Engineer, 
and  will  undertake  surveys,  recon- 
naisances,  mappings,  drawings,  etc.,  of 
lands  in  Virgmia  or  the  neighboring 
States,  and  has  estftl^lished  at  Alexan- 
dria a  general  agency  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  lands,  fiia  references  are 
numerous  and  highly  respectable. 

In  the  April  number  6f  the  Revikw 
it  is  stated  that,  in  1856,  the  editor 
"pressed  upon  the  then  Secretary  of 
\Var,  the  acception  of  the  proposaliS 
of  the  Tow-Boat  Company,  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  that  the  Secretary,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  his  Engineers, 
came  to  a  different  determination." 
It  is  also  said  that  "  had  the  Tow-Boat 
proposals  been  acceded  to,  much  of  the 
late  difficulty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
SLBsippi  would  have  been  obviated." 

We  fell  into  an  error  here  in  stating  ' 
that  the  Secretary  came  to  a  different 
determination,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  hie  Engineers.  The  fact  was  the 
very  reverse.  These  Engineers  being 
consulted  as  to  the  practicability  of  a 
certain  proposed  system,  recommended 
its  adoption  tn  pari,  or  for  one  of  ^e 
passes  of  the  river  only;  fbr  the 
other  pass  they  recommended  the  old 
system  of  dreajging.  Now  }i  adopted 
in  part,  the  new  svstem  must  have 
been  adopted  wi  Aofe,  since  it  propomd 
to  do  more,  at  a  less  expense  and  for  a 
longer  time.  The  Secretary,  under  the 
circumstances,  felt  that  he  had  ne  al- 
tematave  but  to  accept  the  proposal 
as  a  whole,  binding  the  parties,  now- 
ever,  with  heavv  securities,  and  stipu- 
lating for  complete  success  before  the 
payment  of  any  money.  Gov.  Floyd 
afterward  momfied  tne  contract  by 
redueing  the  depth  of  water  to  18 
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feet^  and  aUoired  pajment  to  l;^  bmm1« 

if  Uiat  aepth  ver©  readied  by  any 
other  metnod.  The  failure  that  re- 
sulted, therefore,  was  not  the  iault  of 
the  Secretary. 

What  we  meant  by  sayinff  that  the 
existing  difficultica  would  nave  been 
prevented  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Tow-Boat  proposals  was,  that  the  sys- 
tem involved,  oeing  the  only  true  and 
correct  one,  would  have  vindicated  it- 
self if  applied,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations from  year  to  year  would 
have  followed,  either  from  Congress  or 
from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana. 
Valuable  and  very  precious  time  was 
lost  instead,  upon  idle  and  futile  ex- 
periments. 

When  we  pressed  the  Secretary,  it 
was  by  letter,  aad  we  have  no  doubt 
the  letter  exists  at  present  among  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  The 
Secretary  is  right  in  his  opinion  which 
we  quote  :  Constant  dredging  may 
keep  open  a  ohanneli  and  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  might  provide  for  it. 
From  Congress  it  raiffht  be  possible  to 
obtain  authority  to  levy  tonnage  du- 
ties for  dredging  purposes,  but  if  we 
should  deem  it  proper  to  ask  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  to  execute  the 
wortc,  we  must  expect  such  intermp- 
tions  from  failure  to  make  the  annual 
appropriations,  as 'must  creatly  destroy 
the  value  of  the  channd,  and  indefi- 
nitely postpone  our  desire  for  large 
ships  and  direct  .trade  with  Kurope,  a 
result  only  to  be  looked  for  when  we 
can  offer  to  t^e  shipping  interest  secu- 
rity that  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
will  be  found  whenever  the  vessel 
arrives." 


An  intelliffent  eorrespondent  at 
Qalaestown,  also  remarks  as  follows 
upon  the  subject  of  iextile  fabrics  : 

^  There  ia  one  mbjeet,  which  I  deem  of 
great  Importance,  which  appears  to  hvre  en- 
capod  your  obeerration.  I  refer  to  tba  ma- 
terials for  the  different  clothing  fabrics. 
The«e  enumerated,  are  wool,  flax,  silk,  and 
cotton.  Now  what  is  the  Talae  of  each  ma- 
terial which  will  prodnee  an  •qailibrlom  ia 
th«  cost  and  Talua  of  the  diffarent  fabrics 
produced  bj  it.  I  contend  that  cotton  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  would  produce  a  clothing 
fabric  cheaper  and  mora  dirabld  tlian  woof, 
flu,  or  aiU,  at  their  present  ralaa,  and  that 
the  eqailibriura  of  Talue  is  to  bo  found  at 
that  standard  for  raw  cotton.  If  I  am  correct, 
the  question  presents  itself,  wh j  shoold  the 
••utheni  piaster  eiotha.  the  world  with  a 


Onr  old  trieoA  and  qitondam  e«m* 
spondent,  M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Missisaippi, 
takes  freut  ^eeption  to  the  remark 
made  in  a  recent  iramber  of  the  Rb- 
Tnrw,  advooating  tiie  etdun&n,  ne^ 
grm9  al  ikt  BcmXk  from  the  prmeiiee  df^ 
themeehiinic  arts.   We  extract : 

'  *  Leave  Uie  ase  of  negroes  open.  If  1  find 
it  mf  interest  to  make  my  clothes,  to  oook  mj 
food,  to  maka  mj  plows,  to  keep  mj  books,  to 
sell  m J  goods,  to  compound  my  driif8»  hj  m- 
groet  instead  of  by  luring  Yankees,  lot  me 
alone.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  Northern 
mechanic  will  not  find  employment  here,  not 
one  Id  obo  thovsand  would  I  tmat  among  my 
negroes.  This  same  thing  was  tried  in  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  and  it  is  working  in  Missis- 
sippi. I  will  contend  against  It,  and  am  wH- 
Ung  to  take  the  field.  I  caro  not  who  are  the 
advooatea,  it  is  tb«  eaterlag  wodfe  to  pros- 
trate the  instituUoD. 

**  If  you  have  the  right  to  say,  I  mast  not 
teach  my  negro  a  trade  and  not  use  him  that, 
you  can  do  anything  with  my  negro.  If  yoa 
arrav  public  opinion  against  me  n>r  this,  you 
can  lor  anything.  I  claim  the  right  to  use  my 
negro  as  I  do  anything,  and  bellere  it  Is  as  * 
mooh  tyranny  to  say  I  shall  not  loan  my  moaqr 
at  twenty  per  oent.  as  to  say  I  shall  not  hire 
my  negro  at  200. 

Years  ago,  when  I  advocated  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  I  was  abased,  at  *a  man  wishing  to 
break  down  State  rights  ;*  but  1  feared  no  opi- 
thott.  I  believe,  sir,  if  our  Conatitution  were 
faithfully  carried  out,  that  I  have  an  indefea- 
sible right  to  take  my  negroes  to  Indiana  and 
raise  wheat,  to  Ohio  and  raise  pigs,  to  Masoa- ' 
chutetts  and  raise  onions,  to  ConnecUoot  and 
make  buttons  or  clocks,  or  to  New -York  and 
erect  houses. 

They  are  my  property,  and  the  Gonttihi- 
tlon  should  defend  me  in  the  u^  of  it.  Can- 
not a  Yankee  come  down  here  and  net  up  a 
clock  at  any  mile-post  on  the  highway  ?  can- 
not the  Yankee  bring  his  axo-handles  and  hoo- 
handlos,  and  use  them  as  he  pleases,  make  firo 
with  them,  or  hire  himself  to  me  to  hoe  nup 
com  ?  and  vet  my  negro  is  excluded  from  tM 
free  negrodom."  * 

During  the  session  of  the  Southern 
Convention  at  Yicksbnrg,  an  assooia^ 
tion  was  formed,  which  iudoded  a 
huve  number  of  persons  from  the  aer- 
eru  3outhera  States,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  African  labor  • 
Miifply.''*  Having  aooeptea  the  Pveei* 
deno^  of  the  Asaooiation,  which  waa 
tendered,  unsolicited,  and  in  the  mosi 
flattering  manner,  tiie  editor  of  the 
Rktiew  felt  it  inoumbent  upon  him  to 
make  some  public  and  detailed  exhibit 
of  the  purposes  which  are  had  in  viaw» 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  oropoeed 
to  carry  them  oat.  This  be  has  done  • 
ia  a  letter  to  the  Haa.  Wm.  L. 
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ty,  of  AlabMM,  who  addreesed  him  a 
note  of  inqoiry.  As  Mr.  Taacey  baa 
not  y«t  pobliahed  ibis  ktter,  its  ap- 
paaranee  in  tbe  Ritikw  ravst  b«  de- 

Uyod  until  its  next  issue.  Our  friends 
may  lest  assured  that  the  exposition 
entirely  rindioates  the  moyement  from 
any  desif^  whieh  are  either  illegal  or 
unpatriotic.  Tbe  following  is  copied 
from  tbe  Yieksburg  True  Southron  : 

AntCAir  Labob  Suptlt  Abbocutwh.— CTtm- 
ttihition, 

I.  Tbe  object  of  the  Association  thaU  be  to 
promote  the  supply  of  African  labor, 

i.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a 
PrtaMent,  sereo  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more 
SemtarlM,  and  a  Treasarer,  to  serTS  three 
jears 

3.  The  Association  shall  meet  at  least  once 
aaavallyf  and  at  such  place  as  the  Association 
may  order. 

The  menibers  of  the  Association  shall  be  the 
vndersicned,  and  all  citizens  delegated  by 
aaypQbtic  meeting,  gOTCrnor,  town  council, 
or  fltayor,  and  in  fovor  of  the  African  labor 

"fimMJr#.-The  Association  decUd  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

PresMmt,  J.  D  B.  De  Boir ;  Vice-Presidents, 
nM.IL  T.  Archer,  Nathan  Ross,  Hon.  I  N. 
Daria ;  Secretary-,  General  W.  H.  McCardle. 

Sir.  L.  W.  Spratt  was  unanimously  selected 
to  deliTcr  the  annual  oration,  and  Hon.  Wm. 
L.  Taoeej  and  Hon.  H.  U.  BennoU  to  be  al- 
ccmatea. 

U  was  ordered  that  the  Association's  next 
meeting  be  at  Mobile,  on  the  3d  Monday  in 
Fshraary,  1860. 

~  Kaw  Ajn>  Short  Koctk  rROM  Nbw- 
YoBK  TO  Nsw-OautANS. — It  is  now 
proposed  to  carry  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers by  tbe  way  of  Charleston  and 
Femmdino,  Florioi  and  the  Gulf^  from 
N«w-York  to  New- Orleans,  in  the  short 
space  of  about  three  days,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  statement : 

"  Tbe  latest  project  to  tieilitate  trarel  Is  one 
to  maintain  a  system  of  continuous  trains  on 
different  Soothom  roads.  By  the  proper  com- 
binatloo,  the  route  from  New- York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  New-Orleans,  may  be  done,  it  is 
saM,  in  three  days.  To  do  it  at  present  re- 
4aii«a  six  and  a  half,  which  is  the  schedule 
time.  To  arrange  upon  the  proper  plan,  a 
caorcntion,  comprising  tbe  PrMidents  of  all 
tbe  Southern  roads  In  the  same  interest,  was 
hel4  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago,  at  the 
ofloe  of  the  Baltimore  Railroad  Company. 
Tbe  resolt  of  their  deliberations  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  new  line  from  New-York  to 
Kew -Orleans,  to  the  Gulf  side  of  Florida.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  lines  now  in 
tbe  country,  and  will  concentrate  more 
streams  of  travel  than  any  other  route  now 
extant.  Its  course  is  to  Charleston  by  rail- 
road, tbence  by  steamer  one  hundred  and 
fifty  milee  to  Femandino,  thence  one  hun- 
dred and  Afty  mi'es  by  railroad  to  Cedar  Key, 
tbence  by  steam  up  to  New-OVkaas. ,  TJiead- 
vaatages  of  this  11ns,  Independent  of  reducing 


the  tiflse  filly  per  eest.,  ssys  tbs  PhUadslpMa 

North  American,  will  be  such  as  to  proTe  ad- 
ran  tageons  to  all  tbe  roads  composing  it.  A  a 
far  as  comfort  is  oonoemed.  nothing  can  snr- 
pass  it.  TraTcllers  can  enjoy  their  rest,  and 
pass  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  aone 
with  little  latigno.  The  eoosummation  of 
these  arrangements  will  be  looked  to  with 
special  interest." 

Religious  Contiubutions. — It  is  sta- 
ted that  within  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  been  received  by  the  follow- 
ing societies,  the  sums  set  aown  against 
them  : 

American  Bible  Society  $5,612,120 

American  Tract  Society   5,383,480 

Home  Missionary  Society   2,688,868 

Foreign  Board  of  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sions  2,206,407 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions  5,639,083 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society   184,990 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society..  516,919 

American  Anti- Slavery  Society   374,870 

Seamen  s  Friend  Society   391,894 

Colonisation  Society   692,296 

American  Temperance  Society   i2«000 

American  Society  for  Ameliorating 

I  be  Condition  of  the  Jews   123,275 

EducaUon  Society    274,769 

Female  Moral  Reformers   63,70? 

American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slarery 

Society   25,390 

Total  $34,151,479 

Other  Societies  2,000,000 

Total  $26,161,479 

Notes  on  the  Dates,  Fioa,  ah© 
Olives,  in  our  Soutberh  States. — 
The  following  notes  are  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Emannel  Weiss,  the  gentleman 
who  has  travelled  so  long  in  the  East, 
and  whose  views  npon  the  subject  of 
Guano  Islands,  are  contained  m  onr 
present  number : 

"  We  art  wont  to  Imagine  Florida  eorered 
with  swamps  and  cTerglades,  yet  in  reality  S»  • 
is  what  its  name  purports  to  be,  a  most 
blooming  and  fertile  country.  Unfortunately 
tbe  tropical  climate  of  this  State  demands  a 
mode  of  life  and  husbandry  far  different  from, 
what  our  people  are  generally  used  to.  This 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  disaffection  which  onr 
migratory  population  has  hitherto  shown  to  a 
State  whose  geographical  position  is  not  less 
valuable  for  commercial  purposes  than  its  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  for  agricultural. 

"  A  party  In  Philadelphia  lately  tried  to  In- 
troduce the  culti  ration  of  the  coffee  shrub  in 
the  Key  Islands,  but  was  refused  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities  the  cession  of  tbe  lands  re> 
quired.  It  Seems  the  cramped  state  of  finan- 
ces In  Washington  does  not  allow  the  encour- 
agement of  the  home  cultivat'on  of  a  product 
wbidi  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the 
revenue  of  the  Confederation.  But  there  are 
other  firnits  already  cultivated  In  Florida  and 
thanslghbortaf  StnM*,  mf^lf  ig.  tas  oU«a- 
trte,  and  the  date-palm- whleh  offtr  grsatev^ 
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«ftafcce«  Mmb  et*!!  tie  odffw  wi  tile1«ir  , 
blandf.  Th«  Fiorid»  flf»  mwI  ollv«t  r»«k 
»nh  tb«  bett  of  the  Old  World,  but  un  noC 
MTMd  to  a  proper  wsooont,  tho  Floridla ai  not 
y«t  baTlng  bit  upon  tho  tdea  to  dry  uad  peek, 
tsmyraa  faihion,  tbeir  oo«tly  fruit*  nor  to  ex- 
tract Mlad  oil  from  tbotr  oliT«8.  True  tb«  duty 
oa  ftga  hatbMB  lowered  considerably  of  late, 
bat  there  it  an  item  of  import  tbe  Smyrna 
traden  cannot  orercome^this  it  the  heavy  lots 
their  fmiiB  ondergo  by  deterioration  on  the 
Toyage  and  which,  at  a  fair  ayerage,  reaches  S5 
per  cent.  Oat  of  a  hundred  flroit  veasela  which 
anaaally  visit  the  Mediterranean,  two  thirds  go 
oot  in  ballast ;  this  too.welghs  6a  the  f^uit.  This 
haa  alio  reference  to  dried  dates  and  olive  o  il. 
The  date-palm  grows  largely  in  Florida,  but 
ihe  inbabltanto  do  not  know  how  to  fructify 
tke  female  trees,  as  it  is  done  in  the  Bast,  bo 
these  valuable  palms  bear  no  fruit.  The  date- 
palm  grows  in  Arabia  In  tho  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  salt  waier,  and  on  a  soil  penetra- 
ted with  alkaline  matters,  where  nothing  else 
bat  few  alkaline  plants  grow,  of  which  a  fine 
pota» a  is  produced. 

** Almonds,  also,  which  unaccountably  are 
still  burdened  with  a  30  per  cent,  import 
duty,  merit  an  attention. 

"Dried  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  salad  oil, 
■right  be  shipped  both  to  the  Eastern  shores, 
and  by  way  of  this  city  to  the  heart  of  tho 
country,  with  an  advantage  to  the  producer, 
which  would  by  far  surpass  the  profits  ou 
«ugar  or  tobacco,  nay  oven  on  cotton,  the 
production  of  the  said  fruits  requiring  hardly 
any  labor  at  all.  The  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion of  those  fruits  allows  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  tax,  for  instance,  the  date-p«lm 
ki  Ecypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  from  two  to  three 
dollars  each  tree,  a  rather  heavy  taxation  It 
weald  seem  to  as." 


Heme  Whispers;  or  a  Peep  Behind  the 
Family  Curtain,  Interspersed  unth 
Sketches  of  a  Tour  through  Nine 
Southern  Statesy  contained  in  a  Se- 
ries of  LcUers  id  his  Wife.  By  Wm. 
Atbon. 

Tlii»  little  Tolume,  pubHshed  by 
CJowpertbwait  <t  Co.,  of  PhUadelphia, 
is  attributed  to  Dr.  Win.  A.  Booth,  late 
of^Memphis,  but  now  of  Canton,  Miaa. 

It  i«  unnecessary  to  say  to  those  who 
know  Dr.  Booth  that  be  is  a  gentleman 
of  accomplished  scholarship,  of  very 
acute  intellectual  power,  and  of  honor- 
able and  manly  personal  'attributes. 
There  is  also  a  boldness  and  originality 
in  his  views  and  mode  of  exjjrcssion, 
which  must  be  in  the  main  caplivatine. 

The  names  which  are  given  in  the 
work  are  of  course  fictitious,  though 
actual  personages  are  referred  to,  and 
the  writer  efidences  throughout  a  de- 
votion to  hb  wife,  to  whom  the  lettnrs 
are  addressed,  qoite  equal  to  that  of  the 
m4)st  enthusiastic  lover  in  the  honey- 
wkomh  iMd  te  lus  ohildmi  wkkh  is  akin 


t«  veiy  idolatry.   T%is  is  tvry  beaUtiAil, 
and  perhaps  much  to  be  commended. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  vohinie  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  readable,  and 
we  imagine  will  have  a  large  sale  in  the 
country.  Its  pictures  of  life  and  its 
comments  upon  men  aad  UtiBgs  and 
opinions  are  attractive  enough.  Our 
only  quarrel  with  the  author  is  on  ac- 
count ot  bis  politics,  which  are  **  Whig," 
"  Federal,"  **  Union  Now  and  for  Ever,'* 
etc.,  etc.  Some  of  his  criticisms,  there- 
fore^ provoke  us  exceedingly.  In  par- 
ticular, note  what  is  said  of  Democracy 
on  page  230 ;  of  Calhoun,  page  230. 
The  remarks  upon  Preaton  Brooks, 
page  342,  are  founded  in  error,  and  are 
a  blot  on  the  volume,  which  in  another 
edition  ought  to  be  expunged. 

A  year  or  two  since  we  noticed  with 
admiration  the  beautiful  poem,  by  tho 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Grayson,  of  Charleston, 
depicting  Scenes  in  Southern  Life^  9M 
at  the  same  time  extracted  liberally 
from  it.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Charleston 
ihe  publishers,  Russell  6l  Jones,  made 
us  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  edition 
of  a  new  poem  by  the  same  distinguished 
author,  entiUed  The  Country,  which  is 
dedicated  to  that  most  estimable  aj^ri^ 
culturist,  the  late  Wade  Hampton,  and 
beautifully  eulogizes  the  pursuiu  of  the 
farmer  and  the  planter.  The  advise  on 
page  63  ought  to  be  brought  homo  to 
every  country  fireside,  as  the  dispositioii 
is  growing  unfortunately  too  general 
to  court  the  cities,  and  the  plow  is  too 
readily  exchanged  by  our  youth  for  tho 
counter  or  the  desk  : 


No !  for  the  fcTered  City's  glare  and  noise 
Changclnot  yonr  purer  scenes  and  calmer  joys; 
On  the  glad  fields  iff  bounteous  seasons  pour ' 
In  golden  harvests,  wealth  unknown  before, 
A-dom  yoar  homes— with  taste  and  skill  im- 
part 

New  clutnns  to  nature  by  the  help  of  art; 
Teach  plants  of  other  climes  and  straflger 

Howen   

To  breathe  their  fragrance  on  your  native 

With  fairer  herds  the  dairy  s  wealth  increase, 
On  growing  flocks  bestow  a  softer  fleece ; 
Give  to  the  coursers  wints  to  sweep  afcr 
Your  country's  pennon  through  the  storm  ei 

Enclose,  drain,  tiU,  with  nicer  hand  prepare 
Field,  orchard,  meadow,  with  increasing  care ; 
Help  with  more  open  hand  the  neighbcr« 

On!*  with  the  plow  each  generous  feeling 

TbHr^W  board  prepare  ▼iW^ 
Yet  warmer  sake  ea^i  bospiUble 
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TU  Cmuique  of  Ki$waki  «  Colonial 
Romanee,  Bj  Willum  Gujioeb 
Sums.  * 

Ty«  U  a  n«w  work  by  Mr:  Simmt, 
and  U  conc«llT€d  to  be  toe  bett  of  his 
nawtH:  At  present  we  have  not  read 
lar  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  though 
M  inteivsl  ie  kept  keenlj  aK?e  in  every 
page.  The  scene  is  located  at  and  seaT 
CMlestoo,  soon  after  iu  settlement, 
and  the  plot  connects  itself  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  prifatecrsor  pirates  who 
Iben  aotiv«1j  snppKed  the  oity  with 
Spanish  booty,  'foe  weik  eontaina  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  old  Charleston, 
of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  Indian  traders, 
lb*  cenrtlj  genttemen,  Mc,  etc  The 
lieaeription  m  the  sea  islanda  on  the 
coast  and  of  the  **  inside  passsge,**  as  it 
with  which  It  opens,  is  tme  to 
the  life,  is  very  fine,  and  we  intend  te 
extract  it  hereafter  for  our  readers. 

Mr.  Simma,  who  is  now  in  the  merid- 
ian of  life,  is,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
■stiaved  hom  the  necessity  of  inteUect- 
Bal  drudgery  by  the  poasession  of  a 
iarga  eatate  in  the  country,  and  wa  hope 
in  ratnre  will  lie  favored  with  more  time 
for  elaboration,  and  be  enabled  to  grap- 
ple with  more  recondite  and  profound 
leaearcfaea.  We  hear  it  whispered  that 
he  contemplates  a  new  history  of  South 
CatoKna,  for  which  thtfre  ia  abundant 
ftMierial  brought  to  Kght,  for  the  first 
time  by  Dr.  Gibba  and.  the  Hiatorieal 
Society. 

Mr.  Simms*  novels  have  been  pub- 
fished  in  two  series  by  Redfield,  the  Re- 
volutionary Tales  consisting  of  seven 
dbtinct  wnr^s,  and  the  Border  Ro- 
mances of  twelve.  A.  new  edition  of 
these  haa  mcently  appeared,  and  every 
student  of  history  will  admit  the  justice 
of  what  Mr.  Prescott  recently  said  in  his 
TTntertoat  Jbklreea  in  Oharlaaton : 

.  "lesABot  Milpr.to  ttiU  (Iprioot  portiMi  of 
I  esr  kbtorv,  without  acknowledging  the  ael)t 
Vbieh  I  think  the  State  Owen  to  one  of  her 
I  ttiost  dtotlnfalriied  Mme,  for  the  iMeUty  irltk 
#hlch  he  has  preeerv«4  Ita  neoMiji  the  vigor 
and  beaaty  with  which  he  bss  painted  Its 
BMt  ftfrnng  soenes,  and  kept  alire  In 
•etion  the  pertratts  ef  its  moet  Ckmoos  he- 

Tha  Gmoifut  iade^eatedin  the  moat 
Miflilaaa  and  toaohing  manner  ta  an 
aldiiiand  and  eoUage  mata»  whoae  fama 
as  a  MAN  aa  well  aa  a  atalesraan  we  ace 
glad  to  aee  ia  rising  everywhere,  as  we 
alwsys  thought  t^at  it  would  and  mii# 


--the  Hon.  W.  Poroher  MU«#,.M.  C.  It 
is  as  follows :  '   '  ' 

^OIri«B«,wheaat'skba«kkqM  ia  the  haw 
Whan  Death  was  at  mj  hearth ;  and  tu  mj 

home 

The  inotber*8  cry  of  waUhi|r  fer  lha*  doom, 
Lenr  hovering,  whieh,  at  last,  with  M* 
power 

Descended,  like  the  rttUvre  on  htfl  prej, 
And  in  hii  talons  bore  away  onr  yonf !— ' 
Thou  knew'et  how  terrlUf  this  heart  was  • 
wraiig: 

Thoa  cam'st  with  watch  and  toothii^,  night 
and  da  J, 

No  brother  more  devoted !— More  than  (Heada 
Bel«v«d  erermera,— bahold  ma  Uilne  l-^  , 
Yet  ha^  I  litUe  worthj  ihat  h  mine. 

Save  lore,  and  this  poor  tribute :  which  most 
blend 

Whh  floenforles  ot  tky  watoby  aad  ef  e«r  nala* 
And  ot  those  precioas  boja,  we  both  havf 
watched  in  rata 

L\fe  of  North  American  tmects.  By 
B.  Jaxoeb,  with  Illustrations  :  Har^ 
per  dc  Brothers. 

We  shall  have  oooaaion  to  make  acme 
extracts  from  this  able  and  valuable 
work  ibr  the  benefit  of  our  agrioultoral 
readers  who  ought  all  to  have  it. 

History  of  Frtderiek  tlu  Sooond.  By 

GA«bTLB. 

We  have  previously  noticed  thi#  work 
as  its  ability  deserved,  and  will  da  ao 
again.   The  aecond  volume  is  received. 

The  American  Home  Garden  lUuo- 
trated ;  Being  Principles  and  Rules  for 
the  Cullnre  of  Vegetables,  FruiU, 
Floors,  and  Shrubkerp  with  tiotum 
Farm  Croms,  etc  By  £iM.  WAxaoa. 
Illustrated. 

Another  most  useful  book  from  the 
fruitful  prcM  of  the  Harpers.  Such 
works  are  a  public  blessing. 

Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Ottttral 
Africa,  By  Hxnet  Bartii. 
Already  have  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  this  able  work  been  noticed 
and  largely  extracted  from  in  our  pages. 
The  third  will  be  similarly  treated 
hereafter.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
raaynifieent  work,  and  thrawa  a  flood  of 
light  upon  Africa.  New-York)  Hai^ 
dt  Brothers. 

Three  Visits  to  Mniagasear.  Byltev. 

Wn  Ellis  Ulustrated. 

A  very  rich  work,  and  abounding  Hi 
material  with  which  ear  readers  will 
be  delighted.  We  shall  analyxe  and 
review  it  next  month.  The  Harpera 
publish  it. 
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Dm  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-GovemnufU. 
By  FtAWCBt  LitBBt,  LL.D.  "En- 
Iwged  editioihliKWieToUMn^i  Phil- 
'  aiSphia.   J.  B.  Dppincolt  &  Co. 

Tbift  adBurable  work  ^deienrea  an  •x- 
WmM  Teview,  which  we  will  eadeawr 
to  gire  it  at  %n  early  day.  To  the  politi- 
cal philosopher,  the  statesman ,  or  the 
tt«dent,  its  ▼aluo  ia  inappreciable.  We 
hotie  to  see  a  copy  in  every  library, 
public  and  pmate. 

More  About  Jesua,  with  lUastrations 
and  a  Map.  New-York:  Harper  dt 
Brothers. 

A  very  intereeting  IttUe  work  for 
•faildren. 

The  following  new  novels  are  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothera,  and 
placed  upon  our  desk : 
What  Will  He  IhWUhUr  ByPisis- 
TtATOs  Oaxtoii.   a  Norel.   By  Sir 
B.  BoLWVK  Ltttoh,  Bart»  Author  of 
»•  My  Novel ;  or,  Varieliee  in  Eog- 
lish  Life,"  '*Tbe  Caxtons,"  "Pel- 
ham."  **  Nighi  and  Morning,"  "  The 
Last  of  the  Barons,*'  dec,  dtc.  76 
*  eentf. 

XiOW  Me  Liltlty  Love  Me  Long.  A 
Novel.  By  Chi  a  lbs  Kbadb,  Author 
of  "Chriatie  Johnstone,"  "Peg 
Wofluigton,"  "Never  Too  Late  to 
Meod^"  dtc.    12mo,  Muslin. 

Tkt  Laird  of  Norhte.    A  Scottish 
'  Story.   By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret 
Maitland,"  ''The  Days  of  My  Life,  * 
dec.,  dtc. 

9yhdn  HelVe  IhughUr    A  Kovel.  By 
HoLMB  Lib,  Author  of  "  Kathie 
.  Bmde.** 

The  Old  Plantation,  And  What  I  Oathr 
ered  There  in  an  Autumn  Month' 
By  Jamks  HoNaBRPOKD,  of  Maryland. 
l2mo,  Muslin. 

My  Lady  Ludhw.  ANoval.  By  Mrs. 
GASKKi4in  Author  of  "  Mary  Baitpn,** 
"^Nertb  and  South/*  •'Cran/oni," 
^  The  Moorland  Cottage,*'  dtc 

The  followiag  works  are  reoeived 
from  T.  B  Peterson  4  Brothers,  Phila- 
dMphia. 

Owf  Mmmering. 


kohRcy, 

Kenilwortk.   •  ^ 

Thia  is  an  admirable  and  cheap,  re- 
publication of  the  novels  of  Walter 

SCQtt. 

Reoaived  and  will  be  netioed  in  An* 
guat  number^ 

Report  of  the  Ifottheaelem  Ra^ad 
Company  of  Alabama, 

Repmt  of  the  Superintendent  of  tkt 
Virgnia  MiUlary  InetiLuU. 

Pulpit  and Koetrum — a  pamphlet. 

Oration  on  the  Ctutacter  of  the  Poet, 
by  GsoBOA  S.  Bryaw,  of  OharlMtott. 
S.C.       .  .  . 

The  DihmttffiitI,   by  Hkebvby 

FiBLDKBi  ' 

Langere  and  Defenue  of  New- York, 
by  Major  Bab  hard. 

Jonmal  of  the  Ameriean  OeograpH- 
eal  and  Stdtietical  Society,  <w«  want 
February,  April,  May, and  Jutie  numhers 
sisnt  to  Washington  City.) 

Oration  before  the  Hietorical  Soeietjf 
of  South  Carolina,  by  William  H. 

TBRfCOTT. 

The  following  are  to  late  for  the  Juljr 
number,  but  wiu  appear  in  August. 

'^Northeast  Alabama  Railroad.** 
Population  of  the  United  States,  by 
S.  Kalpus. 

Ameriean  DeneUpmemt,  by  J.  W. 
Scon  of  I^wlTork. 

The  ConetUution  as  it  Was  and  Zr, 
by  H  onorable  A.  F.  HoPKtNs  of  Alabama. 
Mempkie,  by  Profesaor  SnmetOiAtm^ 

Our  paper  upon  the  Levee  Syetem  of 
the  Southwest,  and  upon  Overfiowi^ 
muet  be  delayed  for  another  montL  We 
thall  do  them  aU  juetico, 

1^  Untn  the  first  of  Novembet  th* 
editor  of  the  Rbvibw  may  be  addreaasd 
at  Washington  City,  though  a  part  ol 
his  time  will  be  apent  at  ^>qwitigs 
Of  Virginia,  and  at  OM  Point  Oonfort. 
The  New4>rie«ns  olfioe  ie  kept  pM» 
manentlyopfA  dot ing  tlM  year.  - 
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ART.  I,— WESTWIBD  THE  STAB  OF  EMPIBE, 

tHE    GREAT    WESTERN  TALLEY— ITS    GROWTH    OF  FOPULATtOlT 
AND  OP  CITIES. 

The  westward  movement  of  the  Caucasian  branch  of  Urn 
human  family  from  the  high  plains  of  Asia,  first  over  Europe, 
and  thence,  with  swelling  tide,  pouring  its  multitudes  into 
the  New  World,  is  the  grandest  phenomenon  of  history.  Whvi 
American  can  contemplate  its  results,  as  displayed  before  hii% 
and  as  promised  in  the  proximate  future,  without  an  emotion 
of  pride  and  exultation  ? 

Our  nation  has  the  great  middle  region  of  the  best  continent 
of  the  world,  and  our  people  are  descendants  from  the  most 
vigorous  races.  Western  Europe,  over-peopled,  sends  us  her 
most  energetic  sons  and  daughters  in  numbers  augmenting 
with  each  succeeding  decade.  Asia  is  beginning  to  send  fortii 
a  portion  of  her  large  surplus  population  to  our  shores.  Though 
of  inferior  race,  the  Eastern  Asiatics  are  industrious  and  in- 
genious cultivators  and  artizans.  A  large  influx  of  thesa 
laborers,  though  it  may  lower  the  average  character  of  our 
people,  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  greater  degree  elevate  theirs  ;  and 
thus,  while  adding  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation,  do 
something  toward  the  general  amelioration  of  the  race.  While, 
then,  we  contemplate  with  patriotic  pride  the  position  whichy 
as  a  nation,  we  hold  in  the  world's  affairs,  may  wo  not  indulge 
in  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  near  approach  of  the  time,  when 
the  commercial  and  social  heart  of  our  Empire  will  occupy 
its  natural  place  as  the  heart  of  the  continent,  near  the  centre 
of  its  natural  capabilities  ? 

VOL.  u. — ^No.  n.  1 
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126  WESTWARD  THE  8TAE  OF  EMPIRE. 

New-Tork  has  long  been,  and  for  some  decades  of  years  it 
will  continue  to  be,  the  necessary  chief  focal  point  of  our  na- 
tion. But,  in  all  respects,  it  is  not  the  true  heart.  In  its 
composition  and  dealings,  it  is  almost  as  much  foreign  as 
American.  Located  on  our  eastern  border,  fronting  the  most 
commercial  and  the  richest  transatlantic  nations,  and  of  easy 
access  to  extensive  portions  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  the  best 
point  of  exchange  between  fcn-eign  lands  and  our  own,  and  for 
the  cities  of  the  sea  border  of  our  Republic.  As  Tyre,  Alex- 
andria, Grenoa,  Venice,  Lisbon,  and  Amsterdam,  in  their  best 
days,  flourished  as  factors  between  foreigners  and  the  people 
of  the  interior  regions  whose  industries  were  represented  in 
their  markets,  so  New- York  grows  rich  as  the  chief  agent  in 
the  exchange-commerce  between  the  ocean  shores  and  the  in- 
terior regions  of  our  Continent.  As  our  numbers  have  swelled, 
since  we  became  a  nation,  from  three*  and  a  half  millions  to 
thirty  millions,  so  New- York,  including  Brooklyn  a^d  other 
suburbs,  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth  still  more 
rapidly,  to  wit :  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  more  than  one 
tnillion.  While  the  nation  has  increased  less  than  ten  fold. 
New- York  has  grown  more  than  four  times  ten  fold.  In  1790 
tiie  city  of  New- York  contained  thirty-three  thousand  and  the 
State  of  New-York '  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand — ^the 
city  having  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
'  Believing  that  this  most  prosperous  of  the  Atlantic  cities 
will  be  eclipsed  in  its  greatness  and  glory  by  one  or  more  of  the 
interior  cities  of  the  great  plain,  we  have  selected  it  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Atlantic  border,  to  hold  up  its  progress  during  the 
thirty  years  from  1820  to  1860,  the  most  prosperous  years  of 
its  existence,  in  comparison  with  the  progress,  during  the  same 
period,  of  the  aggregated  cities  and  towns  of  the  plain.  The 
result  of  our  investigation — the  summing  up,  will  be  found  in 
the  folfowing  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  items 
are  put  down  in  round  numbers^ — no  document  being  accessi- 
ble or  in  existence  to  furnish  the  exact  number  of  many  of 
the  new  towns,  in  1830.  The  estimate  for  1860  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  above  the  figures  -which  the  census  will  furnish, 
but  the  over  estimate  for  1830  is  believed  to  be  in  a  larger 
proportion  to  actual  numbers  at  that  time.  Making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  errors,  the  result  of  the  aggregate  cannot  be 
materially  varied  from  that  at  which  our  figures  bring  us  : 

1830.  1860  Est.  Increase. 

New-Tork,  inclnding  Brookljn  and  other  sabarbs  234^438  ....  1,I70/M)0  ....   6  times 
Cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  great  plain   270,094  ....  %7(»,m  ....  10  ^<  nearly 
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Leaxriog  out  the  exteribr  ohies  6f  tbe  plain,  to  wH:  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  Q;aebec^  and  Montreal,  the  oom- 
parison  between  New- York  and  suburbs  ahd  the  interior 
cities  of  the  plain  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures :  f 

1880.        1880  Bit.  Increue. 

N«w-Tork  and  aoceMoriM   284,448  ....  1,170,000  ....    5  ftoW. 

InUrittr  cities  and  towns  of  the  pUts  172,000    . . .  2,84d,C00  ....  18 

The  five  largest  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border  exhibit  i 
growth,  as  compared  with  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  plain,  as 
follows  : 


1880.        1860  Kyt. 


New-Tork  k  dependencies  235.000  . .  1.170.000 

Philadelphia           "       170,000  ..  700;000 

Baltimore                         83,000  ..  250  000 

Boston                   **         80,000  ..  200,000 

Charleston             *'        31,000  ..  00,000 

mfiOO  ..  2,880,000 


1830.     1880  Bs 


Cincinnati  and  snbnrbs  28,000  .  .250,000 

New-Orleans         "  47,000  ..  170.000 

St.  Louis              "  6,000  ..  170,000 

Ohieaeo               "  100  ..  l.')0,000 

Pittsborgh           "  17,000  ..  145.000 

98.100  ..  8HM00 


This  table  showsj  the  five  Atlantic  cities  to  have  quadru^ 
pled,  and  the  five  cities  of  the  interior  plain  to  have  increa$e4 
nine  times.  Is  this  relative  rate  of  increase  of  the  exterior 
and  int^ior  cities  to  be  changed,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  changed, 
when  is  the  change  to  commence  ?  We' can  foresee  no  cause 
adequate  to  that  effect,  or  tending  toward  it.  On  the  ooor 
trary,  it  seems  to  us  certain  as  any  future  event,  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  interior  cities,  compared  with  those  on  the 
Atlantic  border,  will  be  increased. 

The  proportion  which  their  present  numbers  bear  to  the 
numbers  of  the  rural  population  does  not  exceed  one  to  six, 
whereas  the  urban  population  of  the  Atlantic  border  is  not  less 
than  one  to  three  of  the  rural.  This  disproportion  of  city  and 
rural  population  will  hereafter  change  more  rapidly  in  favor 
of  the  interior  than  the  Atlantic  cities,  because  of  the  greater 
fertility  of  soil  producing  more  food  from  an  equal  amount  of 
labor  ;  and,  also,  by  reason  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
general  population  of  which  an  increasing  proportion  will  pre-' 
fer  city  to  country  life.  Will  it  not  be  so  ?  Will  not  the 
general  increase  of  population  be  greater  in  the  interior  states  ? 
Will  not  the  productions  of  the  soil  increase  faster  ?  And  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  large  disproportion  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  between  city  and  country,  in  the  inte- 
rior, will  be  lessened,  so  that,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  oiily 
one  to  five  or  six,  they  will  rapidly  approach  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two  or  three  ?  Here,  then,  are  the  sources  of  superior 
increase  so  obviously  true,  as  to  need  only  to  be  stated  to 
insure  conviction. 
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Let  Qs  wm  oompare  Ihe  growth,  for  ibe  thirty  years  since 
1830,  of  the  fiTe  largest  Attantic  cities,  irith  the  five  largest 
oities  of  the  plain,  and,  by  its  side,  extend  the  comparison  to 
10,  15,  «nd  20  of  the  largest  cities  ot  each  sectim : 


mo.       186t  Est. 

New-Tork  mod  aceMaertot  936,000  . .  1,170,000 
Pbiladelphi&  170,006  ..  700,COO 

Bftltimore  83,000  ..  250,C00 

ioKtoo  **  ..  200,000 

Ohurleflton  81,000  ..  00,000 

690^  ..  2^80,000 
IneretM  4  times. 


18S0.    1860 1st. 


CSaei&Mtl,  Itc   38,000  ..  250,000 

New-Or}«aBS  k  imborbt  47,006  . .  270,000 

St.  Louis  e.COO  ..  170,000 

ChlcMO               **  100  ..  1M,000 

Pittabargb  17,000  145,000 

98,000  ..  $8ft,000 
Increase  9  times 


Let  us  now  compare  the  ten  largest  of  each  section  : 

▲tUatic  ,  Intvrior. 


1880.      1860  Est 


Tke  aggregate  of  the  fire 

'  largest  as  abrre   679,000  .. 

fyovtdence   17,000  .. 

Lowell   6,500  .. 

Wa^blBgtoii   19,000  .. 

Albany    24.000  .. 

KiclUDond   16,000  .. 


SJ{70,000 
66,000 
40,000 
66.000 
66,000 
86.000 


661,000  ..  3,625,000 
IiMa«aae4tiiDee. 


1880.      1860  Ssl. 


Aggregate  as  above.....  98,000  ..  886,000 

BoAtlo   9,600  ..  100,000 

Loei-TiUe   19,500  ..  80,000 

Hihraakle   60  ..  7^t000 

Detroit   2,000  ..  SOiMM 

ClereUnd   1,000  ..  70,009 

120,550  1J2BO,000 
Increase  10  7-10  tinea 


Aggregate  of  the  ten,  with  five  more  of  each  section  added, 
to  wit : 

ItSO.  ISOOM.  1830.  1800  Est. 

Aggregate  as  abore   661,000  2,625,600 


Troy.:   11,500  ..  35^ 

PoriUnd   12W  ..  80,000 

flslein    14,000  ..  36,000 

Mew-HaTSn   10,000  ..  30,000 

SaTmuMh   7,500  ..  16,500 

716.600  2,760,600 
Inerease  3  8-10  tiines. 


Aggregate  as  abore         120,550  1,290.000 

Ton.nto   l.TOO  ..  «J6,000 

Kocbester   9,000  ..  60,000 

MobUe   8,000  ..  30,000 

MemphU   1.500  ..  25,000 

Ham&ton   1,500  ..  25,006 


137,260  1,485,000 
Inerease  19  7-10  times. 


Aggregate  o£  the  fifteen,  with  fiye  more  added  in  each  sec- 
tion 2 

1880.  1860  Est.  1890.  1860  Est 

Aggregate  as  abOi«  .716,.100  3764>,600 

8prin«flehl,  Mas3   7,000  24,000 

Worcester,   *'    4.500  ..  24,000 

Bangor,  Me   8,000  ..  23,000 

Pateraon,  N.J   6,000  . .  22,000 

Maaebester.M.H   60  ..  23,009 

736.060  2,876,600 
Intrease  3  8-10  times. 

From  the  above  tables  we  see  that  the  city  of  New- York 
with  its  neighboring  dependencies,  will  have  made  in  growth 
in  thirty  years,  between  1830  and  1860,  increasing  its  popa- 
lation  five  times.    During  the  same  period 

■  The  i  laigesl  AtlMtie  «ltf«s  and  MbvrtM,  iadiiAfng  New^Tork,  inomaed  4  l-tOttaet. 

u  20  *'  "  **  '  **  4  ** 

«*  15  "  "  M  *«  «  8  8-10  • 

•»  89  "  8  8-19 


Aggregate  as  abore          137.250  1  485,000 

Davton   3,000  ..  24,000 

Indianapolis   1,600  ..  22,000 

Toledo   80  20,000 

Oswego   8,200  . .  20,000 

Qalncr   1.600  ..  30,000 

149,700  1,591,000 
Increase  10  6-10  times. 
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If  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  of  each  section  were  in-, 
creased  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  of  each  sectioi>^ 
the  disparity  would  increase  in  favor  of  the  interior  cities^ 
most  of  these  to  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  having  com^ 
into  existence  since  1830. 

We  commend  the  comparison  between  the  old  and  the  new 
cities,  so  far  back  as  1830,  to  give  the  former  a  better  chanoa 
for  a  fair  showing.  If  a  later  census  should  be  chosen  for  a 
starting  point,  the  advantages  would  be  more  decidedly  with 
the  interior  cities. 

In  the  article  on  the  ^reat  plain,  in  the  May  number  of  thii( 
Review,  we  gave  prominence  to  the  two  great  external  gatar 
ways  of  commerce  offered  to  its  people  in  their  intercoursa 
with  the  rest  of  the  world :  that  is  to  say,  the  Mississippi 
river  entrance  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  outlet  ot 
the  lakes  through  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers,  Thesf 
constitute  the  present  great  routes  of  commerce  of  the  people 
of  the  plain,  and  draw  to  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country.  Be* 
tween  the  pities  of  the  great,  rivers  and  lakes  there  has^  o); 
late,  sprang  up  a  friendly  rivalry,  each  having  some  peculiar 
advantages,  and  all,  in  some  degree,  drawing  business  into 
their  laps  for  the  benefit  of  their  rivals.  That  is  to  say  :  rive|p 
cities  gather  in  productions  from  the  surrounding  districts 
which  seek  an  eastern  market  through  lake  harbors ;  and  lakQ 
cities  perform  the  same  office  for  the  chief  river  cities.  Each 
year  increases,  to  a  marked  extent,  the  intercourse  whicl^ 
these  two  classes  of  cities  hold  with  each  other  i  and  it  may 
be  safely  anticipated  that  no  long  period  will  elapse  before 
this  intercourse  will  become  more  important  to  them  than  all 
their  commerce  with  the  world  beside. 

In  comparing  the  interior  cities  of  the  sreat  plain  situated 
on  the  navigable  rivers  with  those  located  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes,  two  considerations  bearing  on  their  relative  growth 
should  be  kept  in  view.  The  river  cities  were  of  earlier 
growth,  the  settlement  from  the  Atlantic  States  having  taken 
the  Ohio  river  as  the  high-road  to  their  new  homes,  many 
years  before  the  upoer  lakes  were  resorted  to  as  a  channel  of. 
active  emigration.  This  gave  an  earlier  development  to  the 
country  bordering  .  the  central  rivers,  the  Ohio,  Wabash^  Jili* 
noiSy  and  Lower  Missouri.     The  States  Qf  Kentucky  and 
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T^tmessee,  alao,  had  been  pretty  well  settled,  in  their  mar€ 
inviting  portions,  before  any  considerable  inroad  had  been 
made  on  the  wilderness  bordering  on  the  upper  lakes.  Owing 
to  these  and  other  circamstanoes,  the  river  cities,  Pittsburgh, 
Gtncinnati,  Louisville,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  before  the  towns  on  the  upper  lakes  had 
begun,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  be  developed.  Another 
advantage  the  river  cities  possessed  in  their  early  stage,  and 
which  they  still  hold  :  that  of  manufacturing  for  the  planting 
States  bordering  the  great  rivers.  For  many  years,  in  a  great 
variety  6f  articles  of  neces.sity,  they  possessed  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  business.  Of  late,  transportation  has  become 
so  cheap,  that  the  planters  avail  themselves  of  a  greater  range 
df  choice  for  the  purchase  of  manufactured  articles,  and  the 
lake  cities  have  commenced  a  direct  trade  with  the  plantation 
States,  which  will,  doubtless,  increase  with  the  usual  rapidity 
of  industrial  development  in  the  fertile  west. 

If  we  claim  for  the  upper  lake  country  some  superiority  of 
climate  for  city  growth  over  the  great  river  region,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  future  will  justify  the  claim.  More  labor  will 
be  performed  for  the  same  compensation,  in  a  cool,  bracing 
atmosphere,  such  as  distinguishes  the  upper  lake  region,  than 
on  the  more  sultry  banks  of  the  central  affluents  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  are  the  best  positions  for  the  chief  river  cities. 

Refraining  from  further  conjment,  let  us  bring  the  actual 
development  of  the  interior  cities — on  the  navigable  rivers 
and  on  the  lakes — into  juxtaposition,  for  easy  comparison.  As 
our  comparison  of  Atlantic  cities  with  the  cities  of  the  plain 
has  been  made  for  the  thirty  years  from  1830  to  1860,  we 
continue  it  here  for  the  same  period,  between  the  river  cities 
and  lake  cities.  We  select  twenty  cities,  now  the  largest  of  each 
region,  and  put  down  the  population  in  round  numbers  as  nearly 
accurate  as  practicable.  That  for  1860  is,  of  course,  an  esti- 
mate only,  but  it  is  certainly  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  illus- 
trate the  growth,  positive  and  comparative,  of  our  interior  cities. 

This  table  exhibits  a  growth  of  the  interior  cities  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  which 
brings  their  population,  in  1860,  up  tollyV  times  that  of 
1830.  This  is,  unquestionably,  much  beyond  the  expectation 
of  their  most  sanguine  inhabitants^  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  being  three  times  that  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Attantio  border.  Yet  even  this  rapid  development  is  seen, 
by  our  figures,  to  fall  far  behind  that  which  has  characterized 
tUe  cities  create  by  lake  commerce  during  the  satne  period. 
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htUriorlti^  CHitt,  1906. 

OfBcInniMtl  ft  dependency  25,606  . . . 
PHtoburgh,  ... 


St  LoDia 
WmtsTille, 
Meiaphifl, 
Wheeling, 
Nev  Albanj, 
Qofncj, 
PeorU, 

Keokuk, 
Daboqae, 
HaflhyUle, 
St.  Paal, 
BeTenportf 
ftUdison,  Ind., 
Bnrlington,  Ind., 
Le  f  aretie.  Ind., 
Bock  Island, 
JeffuaOBTiUe, 


6,000 
11,006  . . . 
2500  ... 
6,006  ... 
1,600  ... 
1,000  ... 

800  ... 
2,000  ... 
60  ... 
100  ... 
6,000  ... 

106  !  " 
2,600  ... 

800 

"eoo  .*.". 


1106. 

250,000 
155.000 
180,000 
80/)Q0 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
19.000 
18,000 
16.500 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
15,000 
12,000 
13,000 
12,000 
13,000 
8,000 
8,000 


Laht  OHm.  1880.  186li 

C1ii(^fc dependencies,    166  ....  ISO^OOQ 

'Buffalo,             "  8,668  ....  100,006 

D<^troit,  2,222  ....  80,000 

Milweukle,  60  ....  764)66 

Cleveland,         "  1.04T  ....  70,006 

Toronto.  O.W.   "  1,667  ....  66,060 

RocbeHer,         "  0.269  ....  60,000 

Hamilton,  0.  W.  i;600  ....  26,666 

Kingston,  C.  W.  ^  2.500  ....  20,606 

Oswego,             "  8,200  ....  20,606 

Toledo,             •*  80  ....  26,006 

Sandusky  City,   "  850  ....  14,000 

Brie,                "  1,000  ....  10,066 

G.  Bapids,  Mich, 800    ...  10,006 

Kenosha,           "                   ....  10,004 

Racine,             "                  ....  10,066 

St.Catherine'tO. W.  400  ....  10,000 

Waakeg«n,ftdepende&c's,^—  ....  8,006 

Port  Huron       "  100  ....  8,000 

FoDdDnLae,      "  20  ....  8,666 


81,666        914,000  82,408  764,006 

These,  according  to  the  table,  exhibit  a  growth  which  makes 
them,  in  1860,  more  than  twenty-three  times  as  populous  as 
they  were  in  1830.  This  is  double  the  progress  of  the  river 
cities,  and  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  how  can  intelligent  men 
continue  to  hold  the  opinion  that  New- York  is  to  continue 
long  to  be,  as  now,  the  focal  point  of  North  American  com- 
merce and  influence  ?  Yet  well-informed  men  do  continue 
to  express  the  opinion  that  New- York  will  ever  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chief  city  of  the  continent.  Every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  location  and  movement  of  our  population,  knows  that 
the  central  point  of  its  numbers  is  moving  in  a  constant  and 
almost  unvarying  direction  west  by  norl£.    An  able  investi- 

?itor,  now  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
HOMAS  M.  CooLEY,  five  ycars  ago,  entered  into  an  elaborate 
calculation  to  ascertain  where  the  centre  of  population  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadas  was,  at  that  time.  The  result 
showed  it  to  be  very  near  Pittsburgh.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  it  travels  in  a  direction  about  west  by  north,  at  a  rate 
averaging  not  less  than  seven  miles  a  year.  In  1860  it  will 
have  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and  commenced  its  march  through 
the  State  of  Ohio.  As  our  internal  commerce  is  more  than 
ten  times  as  great  as  our  foreign  commerce,  and  is  increasing 
more  rapidly,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  have  the  chief  agency  in 
building  the  future  and  permanent  capital  city  of  the  conti- 
nent If  the  centre  of  population  were,  likewise,  the  centr^ 
of  wealth  and  industrial  power,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
would  be  the  position  of  the  chief  city,  as  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  place  of  exchange  for  dealers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  cotmtry.    Bat  this  centre  of  wealth  and  industrial  power 
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does  not  keep  np,  in  its  western  movement,  with,  the  centre  of 
population ;  nor,  if  its  movement  were  co-iocident,  would  it  be 
At  or  near  the  right  point  for  the  concentration  of  our  domestic 
tnd  foreign  trade,  while  traversing  the  interior  of  Ohio.  If  we 
suppose  our  foreign  commerce  equcd  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
domestic,  we  should  add  to  the  thirty*three  millions  of  the 
states  and  the  Canadas,  upward  of  two  millions  of  foreigners, 
to  represent  our  foreign  commerce.  These  should  he  thrown 
into  the  scale  represented  by  New- York.  This,  with  the 
larger  proportion  to  population  of  industrial  power  remaining  in 
tjie  old  States,  would  render  it  certain  that  the  centre  of  in- 
^istrial  power  of  our  nation  has  not  travelled  westward  so  far 
m  to  endanger,  for  the  present,  the  supremacy  of  the  citie« 
central  to  the  commerce  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  Until  the 
centre  of  industrial  power  approaches  a  good  harbor  on  the 
lakes.  New- York  will  continue  the  best  located  city  of  the  con* 
tinent  for  the  great  operations  of  its  commerce.  That  the 
centre  of  wealth  and  consequent  industrial  power  is  moving 
westward,  at  a  rate  not  materially  slower  thkn  the  centre  of 
population,  might  be  easily  proved  ;  but,  as  those  who  read 
this  article  with  interest  must  be  cognizant  of  the  great  flow 
of  capital  from  the  old  world  apd  the  old  States  to  the  new 
States,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  new  States,  no  special  proof  seems  to  us  to  be  called  for. 
The  centre  of  power,  numerical,  political,  economical^  and 
social,  is,  then,  indubitably,  on  its  steady  march  from  the  At- 
lantic border  toward  the  interior  of  the  continent.  That  it 
will  find  a  resting-place  somewhere,  in  its  broad  interior  plain, 
seems  as  inevitable  as  the  continued  movement  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  The  figures  we  have  submitted  of  the  growth  of 
the  principal  lake  cities,  plainly  show  great  power  in  lake 
commerce,  so  great  as  to  carry  conviction  to  our  mind  that 
the  principal  cily  of  the  continent  will  find  its  proper  home 
and  resting-place  on  the  lake  border,  and  become  the  most 
populous  capital  of  the  earth.  A  full  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  North  America  will  tend  to  confirm  this  convie- 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  fair  enquirer.  The  lakes  penetrate 
the  continent  to  its  productive  centre.  They  afford,  during 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  pleasant  and  safe  navigation 
for  steam  propelled  vessels.  Their  waters  are  pure  and  beaui- 
tifully  transparent,  and  the  air  which  passes  over  them  exceed- 
ingly invigorating  to  the  human  system.  Their  borders  are 
replete  with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  human  industry  and 
pkill.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  very  productive  in  grains  and 
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grasses.  Coal  in  exhanstlesa  abundance  crops  out  or  near  their 
waters,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of  coast. 
The  richest  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  convenient  to  water 
transport,  exist,'  in  aggregate  amount  beyond  the  power  of 
calculation.  Stone  of  lime,  granite,  sand  and  various  other 
kinds  suitable  for  the  architect  and  the  artist,  are  found  a^ost 
every  where  convenient  to  navigation.  Gypsum  of  the  best 
quality  crops  out  on  the  shores  of  three  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
salt  springs  of  great  strength  are  worked  to  advantage,  near 
lakes  Ontario  and  Michigan.  Timber  trees,  in  great  variety 
and  of  valuable  sorts,  give  a  rich  border  to  the  shores  for  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Of  these,  the  white  oak,  burr  oak,  white  pine, 
whitewood  or  tulip  tree,  white  ash,  hickory  and  black  wal- 
nut, are  the  most  valuable.  They  are  of  noble  dimensions,  and 
clothe  millions  of  acres  with  their  rich  foliage,  where  eUo 
on  the  continent  are  to  be  seen  such  abundance  of  magnificent 
oaks,  and  the  immense  groves  of  white  pine  are  not  ex-* 
celled.  Heretofore,  little  esteemed,  the  great  tracts  of  timber 
convenient  to  lake  navigation  and  to  the  wide  treeless  prairies 
of  the  plain,  are  destined  soon  to  take  an  important  place  in 
the  commercial  operations  of  the  interior.  Already,  oak  tim- 
ber for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  finds  a  profitable 
market  in  New^York  and  Boston.  The  great  Russian  steam- 
ship **  General  Admiral "  was  built  in  part  from  the  timber 
of  the  lake  border.  A  great  trade  is  growing  up,  based  on  the 
products  of  the  forest  Whitewood  (Liriodendron  tulipifora), 
oak  staves,  black  and  white  walnut  plank,  and  other  indi* 
genous  timber,  are  shipped,  not  only  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  bul; 
to  foreign  ports.  The  lumber  yards  of  Albany,  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those  of  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  receive  large  supplies  from  the 
pineries  bordering  the  great  lakes.  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio 
river  cities,  receive  an  increasing  proportion  of  pine  lumber 
from  the  same  source.  These  great  waters  are  also,  as  is 
well  known,  stocked  with  fish  in  great  variety,  whose  fine 
gastronomic  qualities  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 

As  before  stated,  these  lakes  penetrate  the  continent  toward 
the  northwest  as  far  as  its  productive  centre.  They  now  have 
unobstructed  connection  with  the  Atlantic  in  vessels  of  nine 
feet  draft  and  three  hundred  tons  burden,  by  the  aid  of  sixty- 
three  miles  of  canals,  overcoming  the  tails  of  the  St.  Mary, 
Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  with  a  lockage  of  less  than 
six  hundred  feet.  By  enlarging  some  of  the  looks  and 
deepmtfig  the  canals,  at  a  cost  of  a  very  few  millions, 
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navigation  for  propellers  of  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
tons  may  be  secured  with  the  whole  world  of  waters.  The  cost 
is  much  within  the  power  of  the  Canadas  and  t]|e  States  border- 
ing the  lakes,  and  will  be  but  a  fight  matter  to  these  commu- 
nities when,  within  the  next  fifteen  years,  they  shall  have 
douljiad  their  population  and  trebled  their  wealth.  The  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  is  believed  to  be  beyond  any  example  furnished  by  the 
history  of  navigation.  A  proportionate  increase  the  next 
fifteen  years,  would  give,  for  the  yearly  value  of  its  transported 
articles,  thousands  of  millions.  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties it  is  now  over  four  hundred  millions.  In  1855  that  por- 
tion of  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  one 
fifteenth  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Union.  During  the  same 
year,  the  clearances  of  vessels  from  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Canadas,  and  the  entrance  of  vessels  from  the  Canadas 
to  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
show  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  than 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other  foreign  country  : 

ClMTsncea  from  porta  in  th«  United  States  to  ports  in  Canada  in  1856  : 

Mo.  of  American  ressels  2,809  Tonnage  American,  ...800.017 

Canadian   6,688  Canadian  903^ 

Whole  nnmber,  9,067  Total  deared  from  the  States.  1,798  619 

The  registered  tonnage  of  all  the  States,  the  same  year,  wi^s 
2,676,864 ;  and  the  registered  and  enrolied  together,  5,212,000. 

The  value  of  lake  tonnage  was,  in  1855,  $14,^35,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  the  same  year,  was 
estimated,  by  high  authority  (including  exports  and  im ports )j 
at  twelve  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  ($1,216,000,000).  Thia 
seems  to  us  an  exaggerated  estimate,  though  based  principally^ 
on  official  reports  of  collectors  of  customs.  Eight  hundred 
millions  would,  probably,  be  near  the  true  amount.  It  will 
surprise  many  persons  to  learn,  that  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadas,  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  lakes 
and  their  connecting  waters,  ranks  third  in  value  and  first  in 
tonnage,  in  the  table  of  our  foreign  commerce ;  being,  in  value, 
only  below  that  of  England  and  the  French  Empire,  and  in 
tonnage  above  the  British  empire. 

Trade  vnlh  Canadoi 


Avteriean  goods  to  Canada  $9,960,764 

foreifn  goods   8^769,580 


'  18,720,844 

CaqAdJUMa  r>od«  to  the  States   13,182,314 
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We  here  append  a  table,  showing  the  progms  from  decade 
to  decade  of  the  principal  centres  of  population  of  the  plaia* 
since  1830.  It^haa  been  made  with  all  the  accuracy  which 
our  sources  of  information  enable  us  to  attain.  I'here  are  in 
it,  no  doubt,  many  errors,  but  it  will  be  found,  in  the  main^ 
and  for  general  argument,  substantially  correct.  For.  fu-. 
ture  reference,  it  will  be  valuable  to  persons  who  take  an  int«« 
rest  in  the  development  of  our  new  urban  communities.  In- 
cluded in  each  city  are  its  outlying  dependencies~fiuch  as 
Newport  and  Covington  with  Cincinnati,  and  Lafayette  with. 
New-Orleans. 


183d.   IMO.     18M.  1860. 


Nev-OrkADS,.... 

CiDcinpati,  

St.  Louis,  

Chicago  

nttsbarg,  

Buffalo,  

MootTMl,  

LottiaTiUe,  

Detroit,  

Milwaakie,  

aerelaod,  

Toronto,  

B«ebMter,  

(lnel)ec,  

Colmmbu,  O.,. . . 

Mobile,  

HatDilUm,  C.  W. 

Mimphia,  

HtJihTUlo,  

Dayton,  

IiKlianapolii. . . . . 
WkMlhig^  Va.,.. 
Kingston,  C.  W- 
Uekport,  N. 

Onreffo,   

Toledo,  

lmmrm%,  

K«w  Albany,.... 

Pttria,  


o^iwi;... ...... 

Dtibuqao,  

KMkak,  

DtTenpoT^,  

CoUmbac,  Ga... 
Alt«^  ni*  

StOVbOttTUU,.... 

ChlUicothe  

Qf^BapidfMleh 
HmntfTUle,  Ala^ 
Adrian,  Mioh.,... 

Ana  Arbor,  

Saadniky  Cttr,.. 
Fort  Wayne,  la,, 
IfadUon,  la...... 

ot»  PMd,  Min.,. . 
Wayette,  la.,... 
lUysTiUe,!/.,.. 
T«rre  Haate,  La., 
lUftwUle,  la..? 

Nrtnovtk,  O., 


46.810  90.000 
34.831  47,000 
6,852  16,460 

100  4,650 
13,668  35,000 
8.653  18,213 
80.000  40,000 
10.341  81,310 
<,322  9,K)3 
60  1.780 
1,047  6.071 
1,677  18,500 
»,90»  90401 
26,2M>  82,600 
3^460  6,071 
3,194  12,672 
l,60i  4.200 
1,600  3,600 
6,666  6,920 
2,964  6,067 
1.000  2,602 
6,231  7.886 
3,500  5,600 
3,800  6,500 
3,200  4,665 
30  14239 
8/MO  6,000 

est.  est. 
1,500  4,006 

«8t.  est. 

600  3,000 
eat.  etU 
1,000  8,000 
3,000  4,000 

200  1,600 

  1,000 

  600 

  1.000 

1,000  4,000 

350  8,600 
4^  6,306 
«,8iO  3,977 

SCO  1,500 
1,900  1,500 
.    806  1.800 

200  2,000 

850  3,600 

KK)  1,600 
3,500  4,600 

200  2,000 

1,800  3,741 

600  2,000 

800  1,600 

600  1000' 

1,000  3^ 


130,565 
130.789 
82,000 
29,963 
71,595 
42,265 
65,000 
48,194 
21,019 
20,061 
19  377 
27  500 
86;4M 
41,300 
17.883 
20,515 
13,000 


10,478 
164*77 

8.034 
11,436 
10,000 
12,888 
13,206 

3.829 
12,366 

9,806 

6,006 

6,902 
6,004 
8,108 
8,478 
1,848 
4,062 
6,043 
8,585 
6,140 
7,100 
8,148 
3,863 
8,006 
4,808 
8,600 
4,283 
8,608 
1,018 
6,130 
4,3!>6 
4,000 

4.01^ 


180,000 
350,000 
180,000 
145,000 
145,000 
100,000 
00,000 
89,000 
80,000 
15,000 
70,000 
70,000 
6aOQD 
65,000 
40,000 
85,000 
25,000 
36,000 
25,000 
26,000 
22,000 
30,000 
20,000 
20,000 
30,000 
30,000 
99,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 
90,000 
16,000 
16,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,V00 
9.000 
9,000 
6,000 
0,000 
9,000 
18,060 
18,000 
13,000 
16,000 
13,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

0;ooo 

9,000 
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1,206 
800 

600 
600 


Marietta,  0.,... 
Springfield,  III., 
Rock  Is'd  City, 
Chattanooga,  Ten. 
Bytown,  or  \ 
Ottowa,  C.  W..  J 

London,  C.  W.,.,,  600 

St.  Catherineedo.  200 

tialrefton,  Texai  1,200 

Houaton,       '*  — 

Brie,  Pa.,   1,200 

Lexington,  Ky,,  4,500 

Natchei.  ^iin.,. .  2^^ 
Three  Rivera,  0.  B.  800 

Racine,  Wis.,. . . .   

Wankesha,    

MarahaU,  Mich.,  900 

Pontiac,      "  150 

Ft.Hnron,  "  100 

Jack'n  City  "  160 

KaUmaaoo  "  150 

Mineral  Pk.,Wia..  600 

Kenofiha,  **   

Fond  da  Lac,  "   

jTanesyille,     "  — 

Bek>4t, .        "  — 

Madison,  «   

llgin.  «   

OaEkoah,       "  — 
Monroe,  Hich,.. 
Lanaing, 

Baton  Ronge,  La. 
Colambas,  Mlas , 
JacksonTiUe,lllB 
Wankegan, 
Lamlle, 

Ottawa,  " 

JoUet,  "   

Jeffen'n  City,  Mo.  1,000 

8t.  Joseph,      *•  — 

Independence  "  •— 

Iowa  (Hty.  low  ,  

Muicatine.  "   

Springfield,  Ohio;  1,090 


400 

600 
800 
800 

60 


Newark, 
Hamilton,  « 
Lancaster, 
Akron,  " 
Mt.Tenion,  * 
Tiffin,  *« 
Urbana, 
MaasilloB,  " 
LawreQDeiN»,I». 
Richmond,  la.,.. 
Knoxriile,  ~ 


1,000 
800' 
1,000 
800 


600 

1^ 


1,816  6,354 

3,570  4,533 

400  1.711 

1,000  3,600 

3,000  6,000 

3,000  6,000 

800  4,000 

3,000  4,177 

600  3,000 

8,500  5,858 

6,997  9,180 

8,00Q  6,500 

8,000  4,434 

3,000  4,000 

1,000  6,111 

200  2,313 

1,200  2,833 

1,300  2,820 

400  8,318 

1,000  8,061 

900  3,363 

800  2,584 

600  8,456 

1,000  8,461 

1,200  2.782 

600  3,733 

100  1,600 

100  3,350 

  ilOO 

3,000  3,813 

100  1,230 

3,200  8,900 

1,600  8«611 

1,500  2,746 

800  2,049 

1,000  8,201 

1,200  8,819 

1,000  3,659 

3.000  3,000 

1,000  8,657 

600  3,500 

  1,583 

400  3,540 

3,694  6,108 

3,766  3,664 

1,400  3,210 

3,130  8,488 

1,664  3,266 

2,363  8,711 

728  2,718 

1J07Q  8.414 

1,800  2,697 

3,000  3,487 

1,000  1,448 


10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
8,00^ 
9^ 
8,000 
8.00» 
8,000 
8,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
8.000 
6,000 
7,000 
0,00» 
7,000 
6,009 

6,ooa 

6.000 

6,600 
6,00^ 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,00» 
6,000 
»,000 
6,000 
8,000 

6,000 
6,000 
7,000- 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
OyBOO 

ijofi 
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The  frtoedkig  taUe  is  instructive,  diowin^,  as  it  does,  the 
sleady  and  rapidly  inoreasing  tendency  of  the  people  of  the  plaia 
to  seek  a  home  in  cities  and  villages,  notwithslfinding  the  great 
temptation  which  fertile,  cheap  and  easily  improved  lands  hold 
out  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil  and  growers  of  cattle.  Stock 
farming  is  largely  remunerative ;  but  onr  western  people— wild 
and  uncultivated  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  by  those  unac-' 
q«ainted  with  their  true  character — prefer  homes  where  the' 
advantages  of  education  and  social  intercourse  is  a  daily  en- 
joyment. Nowhere  in  the  world  are  educational  establish- 
ments on  a  better  footing  or  more  universally  accessible  than 
in  some  of  the  new  States  of  the  centie,  as  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  &c. 

J.  w.  s. 


ART.  n.-EABLT  TIMES  .OF  VIBGINIA-WILLIAM  AND  MAR! 
COLLEGE* 

The  contest  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  privilege 
and  prerogative  had  been  settled.    The  celebrated  song  of 
Lillebulero,  written  by  Thomas  Wharton,  was  no  longer' 
sung,  as  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  by  all  the  men  andT. 
women  of  England.    It  had  accomplished  more  than  swords, 
or  bayonets  could  have  achieved,  and  it  was  registered  with' 
the  memories  of  the  past    The  inauguration  of  a  new  eta 
had  been  celebrated  with  pomp,  and  all  the  pageantry  was 
over.    The  heralds  and  pursuivants  had  doffed  their  gorgeous 
attire  ;  the  sea  of  heads,  "  reaching  all  the  way  from  White- 
hall  to  Charing-cross,"  had  disappeared ;  the  loud  and  contin^ 
nous  huzzas  of  an  elicited  people  had  died  away  ;  the  great 
declaration  of  rights  had  been  in  good  faith  ratified,  and  King 
William  and  Q^ueen  Mary,  wearing  the  royal  diadem  of  Eng- 
land, sat  upon  its  throne ;  the  great  Revolution  of  1688  was 
consummated,  and  England  reposed,  after  long  years  of  strug- 
rie,  in  the  shade  of  an  elective  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
That  revolution,  second  to  none  that  had  gone  before  it,  oon* 
firmed  the  rights  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  restrained, 
and  limited  the  royal  prerogative,  and  imparted  to  Magna  , 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right  new  life  and  vitality.    The  ; 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  which  haul  secured  to  bad  and  despotia* 


*  By  Ez-Prefid«iit  i<Aak  Tylei^— now  tot  puhfidied..  See  editorial  reiQftilu  \ 
kjHiotUrplafis.  •  .1 
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nikra  exempiWn  afid  imintimty ,  not  only  irbm  iMiniriiineiit,  btit 
even  from  oensure  or  rebuke^  was  by  it  oveirtfaTown,  and  the  vital 
doetnne  of  the  re«poD»ibility  of  rulers,  whether  kings  or  others, 
subetituted  is  ita  stead.    It  wonkl  have  been  singular  if  the 
British  oolooies  in  Amerioa  had  not  profited  by  a  revolution  in 
the  parent  country  so  thorough  and  so  radical.    Virginia  .had, 
through  her    grand  assemblies,'*  at  an  early  day  put  forth 
the  prineiplee  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  aiid  had,  therefore, 
much  cause  to  rejoice  with  England  in  their  formal  reoog- 
pition,  by  league  and  covenant,  between  the  king  and  the 
people  acting  through  Parliament.    From  the  earliest  settle^ 
menta  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  there  was  a  high  spirit  of 
liberty  animating  and  directing  the  current  of  public  opinion. 
The  boldness  of  the  enterpoise  of  settling  a  eontkieiit,  three 
thouaand  miles  of  ocean  separating  the  adventurers  from  aid 
and  euccor  ;  their  neceseary  dependence  upon  themselves ; 
tbeix  constant  familiarity  with  danger,  the  wikl  windft,  as  they 
rushed  m  fury  through  the  magnificent  and  unbroken  forest ; 
the  {fee  life  of  the  roving  Indians ;  the  sky  above  ;  the  low, 
yet  audible  voice  of  the  wild  woods,  the  murmuring  rivulet, 
the  roariug  oataraot,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  earth  and  sea 
and  air — these  great  teachers  of  nature  were  heard  more 
audibly  in  the  wilderness  than  the  sickly  and  degrading  theo- 
ries of  Hobb  or  Filmer.    What  could  be  better  calculated  to 
impress  eadi  colonist  with  the  ideas  of  personal  right,  or  of 
the  impctftanee  of  the  individual  man  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, than  the  daily  occurrence  of  his  own  active  life  ?  He 
was,  therefore,  tutored  into  a  love  of  liberty ;  but  it  was  rather 
the  liberty  of  the  physical  being  endowed  with  muscle  and 
thews  and  sinews,  than  the  freedom  of  the  min4  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  schools  and  errors  of  false  philosophy.  He 
felt ;  but  in  the  main  the  colonist  could  not  reason.  Science 
had  trimmed  none  of  her  lamps  for  him.    Virginia  wa9,  in 
many  of  its  parishes,  destitute  of  the  most  inferior  class  of 
schools.    The  parent  had  to  devote  to  the  child  the  small 
space  of  time  whidi  he  was  able  to  snatch  from  his  daily 
labor — I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  The 
more  wealthy  incurred  the  heavy  expense  of  educating  their 
sous  by  sending  them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  but  these 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  young  men  of 
Virginia  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  considered  as  being  at  the 
time  denied  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education. 

At  an  early  period  after  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  the 
neoeseity  of  a  aehool  on  a  bfoader  base  t^n  any  other  exist- 
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iog  in  the  oplany»  hmi  rasulted  m  tke  estabUsbm^nt  of  a'  col- 
lege at  Henrico ;  and,  as  preparatory  to  it,  what  was  denomi^ 
oated  <^  the  Eaat  India  School,"  was  established  at  Charles 
city,  and  both  were  liberally  endowed  in  lands  and  money. 
Mr.  Thorpe,  a  member  of  the  king's  chamber,  was  sent  over 
to  take  charge  of  it ;  but  the  college  had  scarcely  opened  its 
doors  when  it  fell  a  sacrifice,  along  with  its  professors  and 
inmates,  to  the  great  Indian  massacre  of  1622.  For  long 
years  the  ploughshare  had  run  over  the  spot  where  its  buildi 
ings  had  been  erected,  and  no  potent  voice  had  been  raised  iii 
advocacy  of  its  restoration.  The  advocates  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  represented  in  the  person  of  Sir  William  Berkel^y^ 
rather  considered  it  cause  for  the  expression  of  their  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  Virginia  was  devoi^l 
of  schools  and  printing  presses— the  terror  at  all  times  ef 
tyrants.  Under  the  influence  of  these  principles,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  a  century  had  elapsed  when  a  new  era  was  inauguri 
ated.  Concealment  of  the  true  principles  of  government  wad 
no  longer  necessary,  and  science,  religion,  and  morals,  nnited 
in  demanding  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  universal 
learning  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  all  great  matters,  some 
one  most  generally  takes  the  lead.  So  was  it  in  this  instance. 
The  Rev.  James  Blair,  filling  the  place  of  commissary-general, 
and  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  the  dioj 
oesan  of  Virginia,  set  himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  con^ 
summating  an  object,  not  only  of  vast  importance  to  the  church 
he  represented,  but  to  the  political  principles  which  had 
planted  William  and  Mary  upon  the  throne.  In  all  of  this 
he  received  the  countenance  of  Henry  Compton,  then  Bishop 
of  Londoi;,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Legislature  took  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment, in  both  Virginia  and  England,  being  prepared  for  the 
move,  petitioned  the  king  and  queen  for  a  charter.  The  Rev: 
James  Blair  was  deputed  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  to  deliver 
the  petition  to  the  king  and  queen— an  office  which  he  dis- 
charged with  zeal  and  success.  These  sovereigns  promptly 
yielded  to  the  request,  and  endowed  the  institution,  not  only 
with  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  but  contributed  from  the 
privy  purse,  out  of  the  quit-rents  then  in  the  hands  of  William 
Bird,  the  auditor,  the  first  of  that  name  of  Virginia,  nearly 
£2,000,  settled  upon  it  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  conferred  upon  it 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  all  the  territory  lying  wifchin 
the  chartered,  limits  of  Virginia— an  office  which  yielded  it 
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•ome  ^500  of  reveQue  p^r  annum.  The  Genaral  An^embly 
oontributed  also  to  its  endowment,  and  directed,  in  1692,  its 
jEbundations  so  to  be  laid  in  the  middle  plantations,  where  a 
town  had  been  settled  as  early  as  1632 :  and  the  royal  ool* 
lege  of  William  aqd  Mary  opened  its  doors  to  the  yoath  of 
the  oolony,  as  a  plaoe  of  universal  learning,  some  few  years 
afterward.  A  child  of  the  Revolution,  we  may  well  oonoeive 
ih/Q  universal  joy  whioh  exhibited  itself  among  all  classes 
upon  the  laying  of  its  oorner-stoae  ;  and  when  afterward  the 
stately  building,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  after  a  model 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  oomplete,  and  its  doors  thrown 
open  for  the  reoeption  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  admis* 
sion  to  the  several  lecture-rooms,  a  new  star  heul  arisen  in 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  reflecting  back  the  light  of  science 
and  true  philosophy  upon  the  Old  World,  and  filling  the  public 
heart  in  this  far-off  land  with  joy  unspeakable.  Its  locality 
was  admirably  selected  by  the  Legislature,  which  was  Gon« 
firmed  by  what  shortly  afterward  occurred.  In  1698  the 
State-house  at  Jamestown  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  then  the  governor  of  Virginia,  moved  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  middle  plantations,  thus  furnishing  to  the 
Ktadents,  not  only  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  mind, 
.but  what  is.  scarcely  of  less  importance,  the  manners,  by 
being  brought  into  daily  intercourse  with  a  refined  and  highly- 
oultivated  society.  Here  was  soon  after  exhibited  the  splen* 
dors  of  a  vioe-regal  court,  sustained  by  the  enlightened  and 
educated  men  who  came  up  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  from 
the  different  hundreds  and  plantations :  to  which  assembly 
the  college,  regarded  as  the  special  custodian  of  the  interests 
of  science,  was  authorized  to  send  a  member.  Before  the 
capitol  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature, 
it  held  its  sessions  within  the  college  building.  The  struc« 
tnre  thus  erected  to  science,  and  thus  devoted  to  public  use, 
was  not  destined  to  long  continuance.  In  the  first  year  of 
Governor  Mott's  administration,  and  while  the  town  was  filled 
with  all  the  officials  of  the  oolony,  the  buildings,  which  con- 
stituted a  source  of  prid^  to  Virginia,  were  consumed  by  fire. 
Thus,  for  a  second  time,  was  the  effort  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity foi  Virginia  thwarted ;  but  the  second  visitation  was 
destined  to  be  far  more  short-lived  than  the  first.  The  youth 
of  Virginia  had  tasted  the  wat^  of  the  Pierian  spring,  and 
thirsted  anxiously  for  nH>re.  It  could  not  be  that  a  light  so 
shining  and  bright,  whose  rays  had  already  penetrated  distant 
habitationSi  shquld  be  permitted  to  go  out :  moneyed  oontribu- 
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tkms  from  the  more  wealthy  inhabitante,  whoee  tmmea  art 
etill  preserved  among  the  eollege  records,  flowed  in  a  copious 
stream,  and  the  same  indefatigable  man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair, 
had  losit  none  of  his  energy  in  the  cause  of  science.  A  heavy 
blow  had,  however,  befelien  the  institution,  and  through  it, 
the  country  ;  and  it  required  some  years  to  replace  what  had 
been  lost.  The  foundations  of  the  new  buildings  were  at 
length  laid,  but,  from  the  deficiency  of  funds  and -of  workmen, 
the  last  stroke  of  the  hammer  was  not  given  to  the  last  nail 
until  1723-  The  professors  did  not,  however,  delay  to  resume 
tiieir  course  of  lectures  until  that  period.  Although  we  have 
no  authentic  account  of  the  institution  before  1730,  the  cot 
1^  catalogue  furnishes,  nevertheless,  the  names  of  students 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  there  before  that  year,  and 
tiiere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lei^tures  commenced  at  a 
nitich  earlier  day.  It  is  certain  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
hek)  a  convocation  within  the  college  as  early  as  1719,  leaving 
the  inference  that  before  that  time  the  building  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  furnish  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors. 
The  friends  of  the  college,  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  the  whole  country,  had  received  a  vast  aecessioH 
of  aid  from  the  active  and  untiring  industry  of  Alexander 
Spotswood,  who  was  installed  in  the  governorship  in  1710,- 
and  continued  in  that  station  for  twelve  years.  He  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  great  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  commander,  but  a  profound  civilian.  It  can 
never  be  too  frequently  mentioned  that  he  brought  over  with 
him  the  habeas  carpus  act,  which  had  before  been  denied  to 
Virginia,  and  that  during  his  administration  he  gave  efficient 
protection  to  the  frontier  which  extended  to  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  penetrated  the  country  beyond  that  range  of 
mountains,  and  was  the  first  to  open  that  immense  source  of 
public  and  private  wealth,  the  iron  mines  of  Virginia,  and  to 
establish  iron  works  on  an  extensive  scale.  Under  his  super* 
vision,  and  much  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans,  the  col- 
lege buildings  were  erected,  and  the  palace  grounds  were 
improved.  The  new  buildings  were  raised  on  grounds  due 
east  of  the  former  site,  the  traces  of  which  are  sMI  visible, 
atid  there  it  has  stood,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  James 
Blair,  its  first  president  under  its  charter,  and  to  the  taste  of 
Alexander  Spotswood,  to  within  a  few  days  past. 

The  great  reformer-monarch  had  died  in  1702,  some  years 
before  iiie  destruetion  of  the  first  building ;  but  his  charter 
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sflll  stirrived,  and  its  provisions  continue  to  be,  wittiout  change 
or  alteration,  tlie  fundamental  law  of  the  Institution  to  this 
day.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  on  this  day  to  exhibit  to 
you  that  original  charter,  with  the  autograph  writing  'of  the 
great  benefactors  and  founders  and  their  ro^yal  seals  appended ; 
but  it  can  never  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  either 
daring  the  B-evolutionary  war,  when  it  was  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  deprivation  and  loss,  or  immediately  subsequently 
thereto,  that  charter  was  in  some  way  lost.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  faculty  on  the  28th  of  March,  1791,  Mr.  Bellini,  the 
able  and  accomplished  professor  of  modem  languages,  in- 
formed the  feoulty  that  he  had  seen  the  original  charter  some 
years  before  he  was  connected  with  the  college,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  Muscovite  named  Kargavina,  who  avowed  it 
to  be  his  purpose  to  deposit  it  among  the  archives  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  Russia ;  whelreupon  the  Board  addressed  a  letter 
to  General  "Washington,  who  was  4;he  chancellor  of  the  college 
and  at  the  same  time  President  of  the  United  States,  to  insti- 
tute inquiries  concerning  it.  What  the  result  of  these  in- 
quiries was,  if  ever  made,  no  record  informs  us.  Fortunately 
a  full  and  perfect  transcript  of  the  charter  was  preserved,  of 
which  copies  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  print. 

Like  an  aged  Nestor,  that  building  has  stood  until  within 
a  few  days  past,  amid  civil  convulsions  which  have  shaken 
continents.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  looked  out  upon  a 
country  in  the  early  infancy  of  settlement,  containing  a  popu- 
lation in  all  the  English  colonies  which  was  not  greater  than 
that  which  at  this  day  is  found  in  the  smallest  State  of  the 
Union.  Jt  beheld  that  population  expanding  over  regions 
bounded  by  the  two  great  oceans,  to  be  counted  by  millions  in 
place  of  the  scattered  thousands  of  that  early  day.  It  has 
seen  the  colonies  shake  off  the  badges  of  puberty  and  put  on 
the  toga  virilis.  It  saw  the  Congress  before  and  after  it  had 
assembled  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  those  arti- 
cles  substituted  by  the  Constitution  under  which  it  is  now 
our  happiness  to  live.  It  re-echoed  the  words  of  the  forest- 
born  Demosthenes,  in  1765,  asserting  the  rights  of  America  to 
be  "natural,  constitutional  and  chartered  and  in  thunder 
tones  at  att  after-day,  its  walls  resounded  to  the  words  uttered 
by  the  same  eloquent  lips  of  "  Liberty  or  Death."  An  off- 
spring iteelf  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  its  sons  were  the  warm  * 
and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  that  of  1776.  Under  the  influ-* 
ence  of  its  teachings,  its  students  threw  aside  for  a  seas<)n'' 
their  volumes  and  girded  on  the  sword  to  do  battle  in  the 
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great  oaose  of  liberty.  The  calm  and  silyer-toned  voioe  of 
philosophy  heard  within  its  walls  has  been  ofttimes  hushed 
by  the  clangor  of  drums  and  trumpets.  At  one  time  it  gave 
reluctant  shelter  to  the  British  troops  as  they  pressed  on  to 
Yorktown ;  and  soon  after,  its  gates  were  opened  wide  to  give 
willing  and  exultant  reception  to  the  troops  with  their  tattered 
banners,  which  followed  Cornwallis,  as  the  gallant  huntsman 
the  enraged  lion,  to  his  lair.  Its  walls  were  alter^nately  shaken 
by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  at  Yorktown  and  by  the  trium^ 
pbant  shouts  of  the  noble  bands  who  had  fought  and  con- 
quered in  the  name  of  American  Independence,  The  boy  had 
gone  forth  with  the  surveyor's  staff  which  it  had  placed  in 
his  hands  into  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  and  now  returned 
the  hero  and  the  conqueror,  and  once  more  stood  in  its  halls, 
surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of  France  and  America,  wearing 
cm  his  brow  imperishable  laurels  and  making  the  name  of 
Washington  the  foremost  on^  the  rolls  of  fame.  It  bad  for 
long  years  shared  in  the  metropolitan  honors  of  Williamsburg, 
and  been  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  a  vice-regal  court, 
the  heads  of  which  considered  themselves  honored  in  being 
classed  among  its  visitors,  over  the  remains  of  two  of  whom, 
the  Baron  de  Botetourt  who  sleeps  now  beneath  the  ruins  of 
her  ancient  chapel,  and  whose  statue  adorns  her  public 
grounds,  and  Edward  Nott,  who  lies  in  yonder  churchyard 
under  an  undecayed  monument  erected  by  public  gratitude 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  she  has  kept  silent 
watch ;  and  up  to  the  ill-fated  morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  she 
still  looked  forth  upon  this  old  city  which^  stripped  of  its 
metropolitan  honors,  has  lost  none  of  its  local  interest  or  an- 
cient fame  for  a  noble  chivalry  or  a  boundless  hospitality. 
Nor  did  she  pass  unscathed  through  the  long  war  with  the 
parent-country  in  which  her  sons  had  borne  so  prominent  a 
part.  That  great  struggle  had  not  only  despoiled  her  of  her 
richest  sources  of  revenue,  but  the  heavy  heel  of  the  soldier 
had  damaged  the  college  building,  and  flames  accidentally 
kindled  had  devoured  the  mansion  of  her  president.  True,  the 
last  was  rebuilt  by  France,  whose  troops  occupied  it  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  and  the  legislature  gave  it  the  palace  grounds 
and  lands  called  the  Vineyard,  which  may  have  be^  equiva- 
lent to  the  damage  sustained  by  the  main  building ;  but  the 
Aevolution  bore  along  with  it  her  richest  endowments.  The 
duties  levied  for  her  benefit  ceased  to  esist,  and  the  surveyor- 
generalship  some  years  after  shared  the  same  fate. 

lias  William  and  Mary,  aqiid  all  these  changiijg  scenes, 
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disoharged  ber  duty  and  fi^lfilled  the  o^rieots  of  her  creation  ? 
Did  she  accomplish  nothing  under  her  first  president  worthy 
the  pains  and  labor  which  that  illustrious  man  expended  in 
pocuring  her  endowmetvt?  Did  tho«e  who  succeeded  him 
in  hie  omoe — the  Dawsons,  Stith,  Yates,  Horrocks,  Camm, 
Madison,  Bracken,  Smith,  Wilmer,  Empie,  Dew,  Saunders, 
Ewell  and  Johns — surrounded  by  this  able  and  talented  corps 
of  professors,  leave  no  mark  behind  them  for  future  ages  ? 
Has  this  old  University,  in  all  the  long  years'  existence,  hung 
out  no  light  to  science  or  encircled  her  aged  brow  with  no 
wreaths  of  immortality  ?  What  wealth  has  she  brought  ? 
What  jewels  has  she  given  from  her  laboratories  of  learning  1 
In  answer  to  these  incjuiries,  she  points  not  to  ingots  of  treas* 
ored  gold,  to  no.  shrine  inlaid  ^ith  earthly  magnificence- 
she  opens  her  catalogue  containing  the  names  of  her  children, 
and  although  amid  the  storms  and  tempests  which  have  prer 
vailed  around  about  her  for  near  two  centuries  her  records 
have  been  torn  and  many  eminent  names  bst,  enough  still 
remains  to  give  her  imperishable  lustre.  Could  I  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  weird  sisters,^'  I  might  cause  to  appear  in 
almost  endless  train,  the  figures  of  the  dead,  mighty  in  their 
day  and  generation,  who  drew  their  sustenance  from  her  ma- 
ternal breasts.  More  than  eight  generations  would  rise  up 
before  us,  each  in  its  turn  presenting  forms  stately  and  grand. 
The  first  in  the  advance,  ais  they  passed  along,  would  point  to 
that  early  legislation,  and  to  those  executive  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  laid  the  foundation  of  Virginia's  prosperity 
and  of  her  subsequent  importance  as  the  result  of  their  labors. 
These  would  be  followed  by  others  whose  names  will  be,  re- 
spected and  praised  through  all  future  time.  There  rises  up 
before  us  the  fojrm  of  her  Jefferson  holding  in  his  hands  the 
bill  establishing  religious  freedom  and  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion— the  one  setting  free  the  human  mind,  the  other  eman- 
cipating a  continent — and,  as  he  passes  on,  pointing  to  the 
sugar-cane  as  emblematic  of  the  extensive  region  of  Louisiana 
acquired  by  his  wisdom  and  policy.  Then  quickly  follows  the 
silver-tongued  Richard  Henry  Lee,  exhibiting  the  resolution 
declaratory  of  Independence,  and  pointing  to  numberless  in- 
stances of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  any  one  of  which  would 
eternize  a  name.  Then  appears  that  pure  patriot  and  good 
man,  James  Monroe,  his  garments  stained  with  youthful  blood 
shed  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine ;  in  his  hand  the  orange, 
emblematic  of  Florida,  and  pointing  to  a  long  career  of  valu- 
able public  service.    Next  follows  Peyton  Randolph  with  the 
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mace  borne  "before  him,  emblemafic  of  ffed  first  Prudent 
the  glorious  Continental  Congress,  and  by  his  side  walks  ftift 
of  all  personal  accomplishments,  Edmund  Randolph  bearing 
<he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  in  part  the  emanation- 
of  his  own  great  mind  and  of  his  patriotic  labors.  Then  havtj 
we  George  Wythe  with  the  "  The  Just**  inscribed  upon  his 
©scutcheon,  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  jurist,  legislator,  states- 
man. Then  too  we  have  John  Marshall  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  and  William  Manford,  author  of  the  best  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad  f  and  then,  rising  in  quick  succession,  not  to 
3ear  our  eye-balls  as  did  Banquo's  endless  issue  those  of 
Macbeth,  but  as  the  honored  sons  of  our  common  mother, 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  William 
B.  Giles,  Spencer  Roane,  the  Ldes,  the  Nelsons,  the  Pages, 
the  Harrisons,  the  Carters,  the  Nicholases,  the  Tazewells,  the 
Tuckers,  the  Masons,  the  Braxtons,  the  Grymers,  the  Lyonses, 
ihe  Prestons,  and  a  numerous  host  of  eminent  jurists,  couri- 
Sellors  and  statesmen— each  distinguished  for  some  great 

Juality,  and  many  of  them  master  workmen,  who  gave  aid  in 
uilding  up  the  fabric  of  government,  state  and  ibderal,  and 
shaping  that  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  which  has 
borne  America  through  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  placed 
her  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  Independence  in  compan- 
ionship with  the  most  powerful  nations  of  earth. 

If  her  catalogue  closed  with  the  names  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  dead  generations,  might  not  William  and  Mary  take 
her  place  among  her  sister  Universities  proudly  and  right- 
fully ?  But  her  catalogue  bears  on  it  the  names  of  living 
men  who  add  to  her  renown.  In  the  various  pursuits  of  life 
they  perform  well  their  several  parts.  The  pulpit  from  which 
are  uttered  those  great  truths  so  essential  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, resounds  with  their  eloquence,  while  on  the  bench  of 
Justice,  at  the  legal  forum,  in  the  state  legislature,  in  the  na- 
tional councils,  in  the  active  marts  of  commerce,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  in  the  tented  camp,  their  names  are 
honored,  their  attainments  respected,  and  their  opinions  and 
examples  quoted  and  followed.  Other  states  are  proud  of  her 
«ons — Maryland  and  Kentucky,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  have 
elevated  them  from  time  to  time,  to  their  highest  posts  of 
trust  and  honor ;  and  presidents  and  senators  have  called  them 
to  high  and  elevated  stations  at  home  and  abroad.  On  this 
day  wherever  they  may  be,  I  salute  them  in  the  name  of 
their  ancient  college  ;  1  greet  them  on  behalf  of  the  Alumdi 
here  present  as  brothers.    What  though  her  buildings  be  in' 
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a^ee  ?  What  piQugh  her  library,  <»optaining  the  coUectetl 
treasures  of  philosophy  from  the  time  when  the  aged  seers  of 
the  old  East  began  to  note  the  revolution  of  the  star^  and  to 
give  them  their  names,  down  to  the  present  age  when,  with 
mathematical  precision,  the  philosopher  in  his  closet  marks 
out  on  the  map  of  the  heavens  the  spot  whereon  a  new  world 
should  be,  and  straightway  the  telescope  discovers  it  ?  What 
though  she  mourns,  like  the  stricken  heart,  over  the  loss  of  her 
laboratory  where  her  learned  professors  daily  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  the  children  of  science,  those  affinities  and 
dislikes  ousting  in  nature,  whioh,  by  their  active  operations 
hold  the  u,niverse  together  and  preserve  its  harmony  ?  Caa 
our  affection  for  our  mourning  mother  ever  die  ?  How  vividly 
still  is  impressed  upon  our  memories  the  efTorts  so  unremit- 
tingly made  by  her  talented  professors  to  imbue  our  noinda 
with  the  high  truths  of  science,  and  to  impress  upon  our  hearts 
the  living  doctrines  of  morals  and  religion.  How  busy  is 
memory  with  us  on  such  an  occasion  as  this !  Thoss  old  hall^ 
now,  alas !  in  ruins,  that  have  so  often  heard  the  tramp  of  our 
footsteps  when  life  was  young — those  lecture-rooms  now 
buried  in  ashes,  where  our  responses  were  uttered  pfttimes  so 
imperfectly — that  ancient  chapel  now  turned  to  dust,  in  whiQ)i 
we  knelt  in  morning  prayer — that  belfry  now  no  longer  rising 
gracefully  in  air,  which  daily  summoned  us  to  our  tasks— 
the  forms  of  the  venerable  men  who  had  charge  of  us  as  our 
second  parents— all,  all  have  gone  from  scenes  of  earth,  but 
they  live  in  the  depths  of  our  memories.  The  faithful  raaef- 
tejrs  and  professors  of  the  dav,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  havs 
first  passed  away,  and  but  few  members  of  their  classes  sur- 
vive them ;  yet  they  live  in  the  good  they  performed  while 
with  us,  and  have  gone  to  their  rest  followed  by  lionors  aad 
praise,  and  blessing. 

William  and  Mary  makes  no  boast  of  the  mere  numbers  that 
have  attended  her  lectures.  In  this  respect  she  give^  ready 
precedence  to  other  institutions.  I  have  heard  it  estiwatea^ 
that,  exclusive  of  her  crammar-school,  the  nan)ber  of  her  ma- 
triculates, averaging  them  through  all  the  years  of  her  exist- 
ence, did  not  exceed  sixty ;  and  yet  she  modestly,  but  firmjy 
throws  down  the  gage  to  any  other  institution  in  the  country, 
^br  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  great  names  that  may  fc 
found  on  their  respective  catalogues — ^names  of  illustrious 
men, — names  that  can  never  die.  Of  the  number  of  sands 
upon  the  shore  of  time,  she  boasts  not,  but  of  those  rare  and 
precious  gems,  which  have  been  gathered  from  their  midst^ 
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and  which  shine  and  will  shine  forever  on  her  illumined  hrow 
It  was  often  the  remark  of  Bishop  Johns,  now  an  honored  gov- 
ernor and  visitor,  when  he  presided  over  the  institution  with 
So  much  advantage  and  success,  that  he  desired  no  great  num- 
hers  in  the  lecture-rooms,  but  rather  comparatively  a  few,  so 
that  each  might  be  benefited  by  a  more  thorough  superintend- 
ence. 

'  This  declaration  corresponds  with  the  language  used  by  the 
faculty,  in  1768,  during  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hot- 
Yocks,  in  a  memorial  to  the  visitors,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  college :  The  flourishing  state  of  a  college,"  they  said, 
^*  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  wild  and  uncultiva-. 
ted,  but  purely  by  the  number  of  competent  scholars,  and 
well-behaved  gentlemen,  which  are  sent  by  any  seminary  into 
the  larger  society,  where  they  rise  to  display  improved  talent 
for  their  own  benefit  and  the  public  emolument."  Let  those 
'wise  and  sound  reflections  govern  the  conduct  of  her  present 
enlightened  faculty,  and  they,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
gloom  of  the  present  moment,  may  count  their  jewels  as 
tneir  predecessors  have  done  before  them. 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged — and  who  or  what  in  this 
'World  can  escape  censure  or  objection  ? — that  the  government  of 
the  college  had  been  hurtful  and  injurious  to  youth.  Even 
at  the  moment  that  she  was  sending  out  into  society  a  large 
number  of  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  to  sustain,  by  both 
precept  and  example,  the  great  fabric  of  Christianity,  because 
sortie  one,  or  at  itiost  two  of  her  distinguished  sons,  espoused 
the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism,  she  was  in  some  quarters  de- 
nounced, notwithstanding  her  faculty  was  chiefly  composed 
of  distinguished  divines,  and  was  presided  over  by  James 
Madison,  the  eminent  president^of  the  college,  and  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Virginia,  as  promulgating  heretical  doctrines, 
land  elevating,  after  the  manner  of  Paris  in  the  wild  outbursts 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  goddess  of  Reason  to  the  throne 
of  the  universe.  I  take  leave  to  say,  not  only  upon  the 
strength  of  my  term  of  service,  as  one  of  her  visitors,  for  forty- 
four  years,  but  as  one  of  her  students,  that  no  licentiousness 
ef  opinion  or  belief,  can  have  been  justly  ascribed  to  her  at 
any  period  of  her  existence.  It  is  also  proper  to  say,  that, 
while  she  has  taught  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
derived  her  lectures  from  the  purest  sources  of  the  moral  law, 
she  has  done  so  in  no  spirit  of  sectarianism.  A  common 
i^rine  is  established  at  which  all,  of  whatever  sect,  may  wor- 
ship without  question  or  restraiint.    So  wias  it  in  the  oldeE 
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time,  and  so  ii  in  now.  The  governmeiit  in  in  fact  parental. 
No  ontburet  of  passion — no  violent  and  ofttimes  rash  and  hasty 
proceeding — disgraces  the  conduct  of  the  professors.  The  phi- 
losophy which  has  prevailed  in  the  lecture  -room,  has  prevailed 
in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  youths.  It  has  been 
mild,  gentle,  and  reproving,  but  at  the  same  time  decided  and 
corrective.  The  college  has  experienced  its  disturbances  in 
the  course  of  years,  but  in  this  it  has  in  no  way  differed  from 
other  institutions  of  learning.  All  others  have  had  their  day 
of  severe  trial ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  to  be  wondered  at  that 
William  and  Mary  should  have  had  hers ;  but  it  may  well  be 
donbtod  whether  hers  have  approximated,  at  any  time,  in  in- 
tensity  to  those  whicli  have  prevailed  elsewhere.  To  all  such 
objections  we  have  but  to  advert  to  the  results  of  which  1 
have  already  spoken.  The  government  of  that  institution 
must  be  right,  which  has  borne  such  precious  fruits. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  locating  the  institution  in  the  middle 
plantations,  the  Legislature  manifested,  at  the  time,  true  wis- 
dom. What  was  true  then,  may  be  regarded  as  equally  so 
now.  Centrality  to  population  properly  entered  into  the  esti- 
mate of  advantages,  in  1692-'93.  At  this  day  no  man  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  finding  a  centre  for  a  given  area  of  territory, 
with  a  view  of  accommodating  the  inhabitants  of  that  par- 
ticular area,  by  the  erection  of  a  capitol  or  of  a  university. 
The  age  of  steam  has  produced  a  vast  change  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Distance  is  almost  annihilated.  What  require 
ed  a  journey  of  tedious  weeks  and  months,  is  now  acconn^- 
plished  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Travellers  from  Boston  or 
New-Orleans  meet  each  in  Williamsburg  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day ;  from  New- York,  a  day  and  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  ;  from  Philadelphia,  a  few  hours 
in  the  afternoon  and  ensuing  morning;  from  Baltimore,  the 
traveller  upon  awaking  from  a  quiet  sleep  almost  looks  down 
the  main  street  of  the  6ld  city,  while  from  the  distant  Allegha- 
nies,  a  day  and  a  half  finds  him,  if  he  be  a  student,  about  to 
enter  the  president's  house  in  order  to  matriculate. 

The  great  consideration  which  should  govern  the  question 
of  locality,  is  salubrity,  and  in  this  respect  Williamsburg,  dur- 
ing the  college  oourse,  may  fairly  challenge  a  comparison  with 
any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Compute  the  number  of  stu- 
dents which  have  been  gathered  here  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  let  the  bills  of  mortality  proclaim  the  result.  Con- 
sult the  college  catalogue  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and 
attend  the  rdl^oali  at  the  dose.    Is  there  an  absentee  wbe 
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has  bqen  s^ckeu  down  by  oliuMtio  disuse?  What  i»  his 
liame  and  whence  did  he  come?  Where  are  to  he  found  the 
memorials  pf  the  dead  ?  In  what  spot  of  earth  do  they  sleep 
their  last  sleep  ?  Accidents  which  happen  everywhere  may 
have  sometimes  occurred  here ;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whetheri  in  all  that  course  of  time,  ^  single  young  man  has 
perished  by  disease  incident  to  the  cliipateand  originating 
nere.  The  city  has  been  remarkably  exempt  from  epidemios. 
Even  the  cholera,  which  traversed  the  whole  country  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  scattering  pestilence 
and  death  from  its  sooty  wing,  visited  not  this  old  city.  I 
lay  the  more  stress  on  this,  because  of  tJie  prevalence  at  a 
distance  of  a  somewhat  opposite  opinion. 

Is  there  nothing  in  favor  of  this  locality  in  the  associations 
which  cluster  all  around  it  ?  Can  the  young  heart  maintain 
a  quiet  pulse  in  wandering  amid  the  ruins  which  tell  of  a  glo- 
rious past,  and  everywhere  meet  his  eye?  Will  he  not  gather 
jfrom  the  very  fragments,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  earth  at 
Jamestown,  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten — inspiring  him 
with  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  great  battle  of  life  ? 
Will  not  those  fragments  tell  him  a  tale  of  hardship  and  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  the  ^arly  settlers,  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  race,  and  of  an  ultimate  triumphant  conclusion, 
more  grand  in  its  results  than  fancy  ever  sketched,  or  poet, 
in  rapt  imagination,  ever  sung  ?  Will  not  that  bpoken  stee- 
ple, reared  centuries  ago,  in  honor  of  the  living  God,  preach 
to  him  like  an  aged  minister,  and  impress  upon  his  heart 
«ll-goveraing  truth,  that,  without  Divine  assistance,  nothing 
great  and  nothing  good  can  ever  be  accomplished  ?  Does  he 
Sjsek  incitives  to  an  ardent  and  burning  patriotism  ?  let  him 
visit  the  ruins  of  the  old  Capitol,  and  ponder  there  until  his 
heart  expands  and  his  lips  give  utterance  to  that  exclamation 
which  aroused  a  continent  from  its  slumbers.  Let  him  then 
find  his  way  to  the  old  ApoHo,  and  jnix  with  the  noble  spir- 
its  in  their  deep  deliberations  on  the  great  crisis  that  had 
arisen. 

Those  who  assembled  th^e  were,  for  the  most  part,  his 
jslder  brothers — ^ons  of  the  same  alma  mater.  After  tjiiis,  be 
will,  in  fancy,  accompany  his  fellow -students  of  another  day, 
to  the  palace  of  the  royal  governor,  with  settled  purpose,  to 
recover  the  arms  provided  for  the  public  defence,  which  ha4 
heea  improperly  removed,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  rightful 
place  in  that  octagon  building  in  the  centre  of  the  public 
•qnare.    In  a  few  hoars  thereafter^  he  will  find  himself 
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imoderiog  over  tfa^  entreoolifiaQnts  ai;  Yorktown,  lieluad 
whioh  British  power  iiieule  its  Uist  retreat  Tell  me  not  that 
these  memorials  of  the  mighty  past  are  mute  and  voiceless. 
They  apeak  more  eloquently  than  the  Eoman  Athenian  of  old, 
telbre  the  senate  or  assembly  of  the  j^ople.  They  tell  of 
past  glory,  and  are  the  oraoles  tha,t  anveU  the  future.  Sinking 
deep  into  the  youthful  heart,  they  inspire  it  with  iofty  desires, 
whieh  make  ambition  virtue." 

Such^  as  feebly  represent^,  has  William  SAd  Mary  been  in 
the  past  The  oldest,  save  one,  of  all  the  literary  institutioiis 
of  the  United  States,  she  has  oontributed  her  full  share  to  the 
public  6flJigfateifemeDtr*-ehe  has  made  her  mark  on  the  tablete^ 
of  history,  whioh  neither  fire  oan  oonsame,  nor  dust  or  ashes 
ean'obsoure.  Twice  now  has  her  genius  been  driven  by  cruel 
jKames  from  edifices  erected  for  her  abode.  On  thie  day  when 
ebe  oompletes  the  166th  year  froiA  the  day  of  her  fouudation, 
she  is  banished  from  her  anoisnt  temple — that  temple  is  in 
mine.  She  is  not,  however,  without  a  refuge  a^d  a  home.  She 
finds  it  in  her  . charter,  no  forfeiture  of  whioh  has  befallen  her. 
The  law  has  given  her  a  looal  habitation,  and  new  tenpples  ip 
her  name  will  arise  for  the  abode  of  the  arts  and  soienoes,  as 
worthy  and  as  beautiful  as  those  wbi^h  have  passed  fiway. 


AfiT.  ni,-mB  FEDERAL  eONSTUaTION  FORMERLY  AlfD  NOW. 

IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNfTED    STATES  NOW  WHAT  IT 
WAS  WHEN  IT  WAS  FIRST  ADOPTED? 

[The  fbUowing  paper,  £t<m  the  |>ea  of  one  of  fibl«9t  jnriats  of  the  SoT^tihi 
is  eontributed  by  him  to  the  pages  of  the  Ekyibw,  and  we  haslien  to  give  it  an 
early  appearance. — Ed.J 

In  the  disonssion  of  question,  it  i^  not  neoessary  to 
iake  notii>e  of  the  few  amemdments  made  )bo  the  Constitution 
in  the  mode  anther i^ed  by  the  Oonatitution  itself.  With 
ihese,  all  or  "most  n^n  are  aoqaainted,  who  know  miioh  of  tb^ 
Constitutiea*  Xhe  question  is  intended  to  excite  snoh  inqn^rjr 
Among  the  peofde  as  will  enable  them  to  make  an  intelli^pl; 
ntewer.  To  do  this,  the  oitiaens  of  tiie  United  States  mu$^ 
esawine  and  asoertain  what  the  GonstitntiQa  and  its  ohliga^ 
&ins-*-oiioe  universally  aoknowledgedr^have  been,  and  oom* 
(pare  these  with  the  denial  of  its  olaimSf  and  the  vepudiation 
of  them  made  npw  in  many  of  the  States.  Ghoioe  provisions 
only  of  the  Constitution  are  in  force  in  soo^of  the  States; 
ieleoted  «poa  the  beliaf  ^  tiiose  who  wckm^i^t^dtfi  th^  au- 
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thority,  that  excIusiTe  obedience  to  such  provisibns  is  mol^ 
beneficial  to  their  interests  than  the  whole  Constitution  would 
be.  As  a  oonsoqucncc  of  these  lawless  ohanges,  the  Consti- 
tiltion  is  not  practically  now,  in  some  of  the  States,  what  it 
has  been  ;  and  if  such  changes  should  be  tolerated,  it  will  be 
different  hereafter  from  what  it  now  is.  We  stigmatize  them 
as  lawless,  because  they  have  not  been  made  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  without  which  the  other  part«  of  it  would  have 
been  rejected,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  one  a  failure.  The 
people  of  no  State  would  have  agreed  to  give  discretionary 
power  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
to  make  changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  people  of  each 
State  for  themselves,  ratified  the  Constitution,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  terms  could  acquire  no  validity  in  any  without 
such  ratification.  The  ratification  of  it  by  all  the  States  ex- 
cept one,  could  have  given  it  no  authority  in  ihe  State  with- 
holding her  assent.  While  the  Constitution,  as  formed  origi- 
nally, had  no  validity  in  any  State  without  a  separate  ratifi- 
cation by  the  people  of  the  State,  amendments  may  become 
parts'  of  the  Constitution,  if  proposed  according  to  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  5th  article  thereof,  and  ratified  afterward, 
as  the  same  article  requires,  by  the  legislatures  or  conven- 
tions of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States.  Obedience  to  the 
article  would  accomplish  the  olgeot  for  which  it  wa^  made 
and  prevent  sectional  amendments.  Convinced  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  article,  as  a  barrier  against  such  amendments, 
the  notorious  New  York  Senator  has  conceived  a  project  for 
its  overthrow,  and  published  it  for  the  edification  of  his  fol- 
lowers. His  edict  is  a  command  ,to  them  to  disregard  the 
constitutional  mode  of  making  amendments,  as  soon  as  his 
party,  the  Black  Republicans,  shall  have  a  President  and  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Congress  of  their  own  political  faith, 
and  adopt  such  amendments  as  they  desire  bv  conventions  in 
a  majority  of  the  States.  No  one  can  doubt  the  object  of 
anoendments  to  be  made  thus.  The  removal  from  office  of 
tile  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  success  of  this  daring 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  higher  law  of  its  prinoi- 
pal  professor,  the  source  of  which  is  in  his  own  selfish  pnA$ 
«nd  ambition,  and  proclaimed  and  supported  by  him  tor  his 
own  aggrandizement. 

Amendments  thns  foisted,  in  effect,  in  the  Gonstitalioa 
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wonld  be  as  ample  oanse  for  the  destruction  of  it,  and  of  the 
Union  founded  on  it,  as  a  failure  of  nine  States,  at  least,  to  rat- 
ify the  Constitution,  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, would  have  been  to  make  that  instrument  a  nullity  and 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jeeture  what  the  details  would  >>e  of  these  lawless  measures 
not  called  revolutionary,  as  they  should  be,  but  fraudulently 
di^uised  by  the  name  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

One  would,  we  must  presfume,  declare  the  offices  of  all  the 
federal  judges  vacant,  so  that  they  might  be  occupied  by 
members  of  the  higher  law  party.  As  there  is  no  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  unless  it  be  exercised  in  a  mode  pre- 
scribed by  that  instrument,  anything  called  an  amendment 
adopted  in  any  other  mode,  would  be  as  destitute  of  authority 
as  if  the  constitution  were  unchangeable  according  to  its 
terms.  The  constitution  of  a  State  is  made  by  a  single  com- 
munity in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  majority 
of  her  people.  This  sovereim  power  will  continue  to  exist 
in  whoever  may  be  the  members  at  any  time  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  constitution  the  majority  may  establish  now, 
they  may  annul  or  change  in  future.  But  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  eaeh  State  separately, 
the  people  of  each  ratifying  or  rejecting  it  according  to  the 
will  of  the  people  without  consultation  with  the  citizens  of 
any  other  State,  no  State  being  bound  by  the  ratification  of 
it  by  any  or  all  the  other  States.  A  part  of  the  Constitution, 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  several 


fied,  and  therefore  impliedly  prohibits  any  in  any  other  mode. 

Great  as  have  been  the  aggressions  heretofore  ommitted  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  upon  those  of  the  slaves 
holding  States,  they  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  such 
^  must  unavoidably  follow  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution 
wich  the  New  York  Senator  has  threatened,  and  will  be  ac- 
complished, if  he  should  succeed  in  the  traitorous  purpose  he 
has  publicly  avowed.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  have  been  almost  constant* 
Iv  annoyed  and  vexed  by  inflammatory  appeals  which  tend,  if 
mey  were  not  designed,  to  render  their  slaves  discontented,  if 
not  to  excite  •them  to  insurrection.  Slaves  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  fly  annually  from 
their  owners,  from  plenty  and  comfort,  to  find  starvation  often, 
and  want  and  misery  generally,  among  those  who  encourage 
their  flight,  and  frequently  accompany  and  lead  it.  Owners 
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pf  moh  {troperty^  io  puraqit  of  it  with  the  authority  of  tha 
Constitatioo  and  the  laws,  are  geaerally  resisted  by  yioIenoQy 
.and  000  madter  was  murdered  by  a  oombinatioA  of  felops  too 
]K>werrul  to  be  overcome  by  the  federal  officers,  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  restoring  property  to  its  lawfal  owneis.  The  perpe«- 
trators  of  these  high  crimes  were  subjected  to  no  punishment. 
In  the  exercise  of  power  usurped  by  Blacic  £epablicans,  io 
<;Mfte  legislatiue  a  judge  of  a  state  court  was  removed  from  that 
offioe  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  commissioner  of  tlte 
United  States,  in  restoring  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  owner,  and 
the  last  fugitive  of  this  description,  taken  from  Boston,  wcub  ^ 
recovered^  as  may  be  asserted  without  exaggeration,  at  the 
Ivead  of  an  army. 

, .  The  constitutional  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  his  slave  an^ 
pnjoy  his  services  as  an  attendant,  while  he  travels  or  sojourns 
ia  a  free  State,  is  abandoned  now  by  nearly  all  men.  The 
right  of  a  slaveholder  to  move  his  slaves  from  one  slaveholding 
State  to  another  of  the  same  class,  has  been  violated,  and  by  a 
decision,  too  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  State  of  New- Vork,  aitr 
ting  in  the  city  of  New- York,  to  whose  prosperity,  wealth,  and 

Seatness,  the  slaveholding  States  have  contributed  so  muob# 
r.  Lemmop#  a  citizen  of  Yir^nia,  determined  to  moye  frooa 
that  State  to  the  State  of  Texas,  a.nd  chartered  a  vessel  to 
transport  his  slaves  from  Norfolk  to  the  city  of  New^York^ 
where  he  intended  to  charter  another  vessel  to  carry  them  to 
aome  port  in  Texas.  They  were  landed  at  the  oily  of  New- 
York,  and  while  their  master  was  employed  in  obtaining  a 
vessel  bound  for  a  port  in  Texas,  to  receive  his  slaves  o^  board 
as  passengers,  they  were  seized  by  abolitionists,  who  asserted 
their  freedom  upon  the  grpund  they  had  been  brought  by  their 
owner  into  a  fre§  State,  or  on  some  unknown  principle  of  the 
higher  law.  Lemmon  appealed  to  the  supposed  justice  of  a 
court  which  he  presumed  would  administer  the  supreme  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  added  the  sanction  of  the 
court  to.  the  lawless  act  of  lawless  men.  The  judgment  wa« 
in  favor  of  the  claim  to  freedom  upon  the  ground  they  had  been 
ianded  in  the  free  State  where  they  were  seized.  Before  an 
appeal  could  be  tak^  from  that  mo^t  extraordinary  judgmenty 
the  slaves  were  hurried  away  upon  what  the  aliplitionists  and 
free-soilers  exukingly  oall  an  ''underground  railway,"  and 
jplaoed  where  the  owner  cannot  recover  them,  if  the  judgmejU 
in  their  favpr  should  be  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UnitefL  States^  as  it  unquestiqnably  must  bo  if  the  osciati^g 
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judgment  can  reach  the  court,  and  be  finally  decided  thete  be<- 
fore  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  shall  have  undergone  the 
Seward  reformation.  The  judgment  in  favor  of  the  slaves 
must  he  acted  upon  and  affirmed  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  of  New- York  before  it  can  be  removed  by  appeal  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Years  have  elapsed 
since  the  origincd  judgment  was  rendered,  and  how  many 
more  will  pass  away  before  the  final  action  of  the  highest 
ti'ibunal  of  New  York,  no  one  can  foresee.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  authorizes  slavery  in  States,  and  protects 
it  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  property  in  slaves  as  there;  is 
in  a  bale  of  goods.  The  right  to  import  slaves  from  abroad 
was  once  a  constitutional  one,  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
1808,  when  the  act  of  Congress,  pcussed  in  pursuance  of  au- 
thority given  by  the  Constitution,  took  effect.  A  constitutional 
right  cannot  be  annulled  by  an  act  of  Congress,  if  the  act  be 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  discretionary.  It  was 
not  more  competent  for  Congress  to  exeroiise  the  power  than  it 
would  have  been  to  omit  or  refuse  to  exercise  it.  If  Congress 
had  not  prohibited  the  trade,  it  might  be  carried  on  now,  as 
lawfully  as  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  the  prohibition^ 
The  slaves  might  be  imported  into  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  might  be  in  a  State  of  the  Union  which  had 
prohibited  slavery.  Slaves  were  held  in  each  of  the  States  by 
which  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  as  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  can  make  no  change  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  an  importer  of 
foreign  slaves  would  exist  still  to  land  his  slaves  in  any  port 
of  the  United  States— in  one  in  a  free  State,  after  it  had  by  its- 
authority  prohibited  slavery  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The 
constitutional  right  of  the  importer  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
unquestionably  to  travel  with  his  slaves  over  the  territory  of 
any  free  State  on  his  way  to  market  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
The  right  of  way  in  such  State  thus  temporarily  used,  would 
not  be  in  conflict  with  the  State's  act  of  emancipation  and  anti- 
slavery  laws  intended  to  prevent  a  slave  from  having  a  domi- 
cil  or  settlement  within  the  iurisdiction  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  a  slaveholder  to  travel  with  his  body-servant  who  is  a 
slave  or  the  nurse  of  his  children,  who  accompany  him,  in  a  free 
State,  is  founded  upon  the  same  constitutional  principle.  If  a 
slaveholding  State  were,  by  a  change  in  her  constitution  and 
laws,  to  prohibit  contracts,  by  which  white  minorjs  are  bound 
to  serve  masters  for  a  term  of  years,  who  would  pretend  that 
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an  apprentice  from  a  free  State,  travelling  with  his  master  or 
arrested  as  a  fugitive  in  a  slaveholdirig  State,  where  such  a  law 
existed,  would  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  from  his  contract, 
which  was  valid  in  the  State  where  it  was  made,  and  where 
both  master  and  servant  lived  ? 

The  constitutional  right  of  masters  in  moving  from  one 
slaveholding  State  to  another  of  the  same  class,  to  pass  over 
the  territory  of  free  States,  is  clear  and  perfect,  as  was  the 
right  of  the  importers  of  slaves  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Congress  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade,  to  land  their 
slaves  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  which  was  in  a  free 
State,  and  travel  with  them  thence  over  territories  of  free 
States  on  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  South.  Yet,  for  the 
exercise  of  this  obviously  constitutional  right  by  Lemmon,  a 
judgment  was  rendered  of  forfeiture,  in  effect,  of  his  property 
in  his  slaves.  The  seizure  of  the  slaves  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  in  a  port  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  ports  in  the  several  States  are  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Although  slaveholders  have  not  recently  recovered  many- 
fugitive  slaves,  or  brought  back  many  servants  belonging  to 
them,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  their  travels  in  free 
States,  yet  masters  before  this  year  have  not  been  exposed  by 
the  laws  of  any  free  State  to  tne  danger  of  losing  for  a  long 
term  of  years  their  own  liberty  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their 
property  in  such  slaves.  How  can  the  Union  endure  much 
longer  with  a  law  in  the  free  States  like  the  one  recently  en- 
acted in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  prescribes  imprison- 
ment in  her  penitentiary  for  ten  years  as  tJie  penalty  which 
would  be  incurred  by  any  owner  who  may  be  found  in  that 
honest  and  enlightened  State  with  his  own  slave  in  his  own 
possession,  and  a  slave,  too,  it  might  be,  who  had  just  been  re- 
covered by  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  whom  the  master  might  be  taking  as  rap. 
idly  as  steam-cars  could  convey  them,  when  he  may  be  ar- 
rested, to  his  own  country  ?  The  omnipotent  legislature  of 
Michigan  undertakes  by  this  law  to  ttjake  such  slaves  free- 
men !  Michigan  has  thus  trampled  upon  the  Constitution  and 
perverted  her  legislative  po  wer  by  the  substitution  of  a  master, 
the  lawful  owner  of  property  in  his  slave,  as  a  fit  subject  of 
punishment  for  such  of  her  own  people  as  have  encouraged 
slaves  to  fly  to  that  State,  by  their  lawless,  fanatical,  and  dis- 
honored practices  ! !  It  seems  this  example  of  Michigan  was 
thought  worthy  of  imitation  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
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lepalm^am  of  Now-Yorki  as  well  a»  shma  members  of  the 
general  aseerably  of  Massaohaaetts.  The  bills  introduced  ia 
theae  bodies  to  which  we  re&tr,  we  have  not  seen,  end  cannot 
state  the  details  of  either*  We  believe  from  what  we  have 
heard  that  each  bill  provided  rooms  and  support  for  a  term  of 
years  in  their  penitentiaries,  for  masters  who  vexed  their  fugi* 
tive  slaves  by- pursuit.  In  the  first-mentioned  State,  the  bill^ 
it  is  said,  was  materially  modified  and  afterward  passed,  with 
provisions  of  whieh  we  are  ignorant  The  bill  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  votes.  Property  in  debts  due  to 
creditors  in  these  three  States,  or  any  otner  State,  is  not  more, 
clearly  recognized  and  protected  by  the  Constitution  than 
property  in  slaves.  If  it  be  just  and  constitutional  for  a  free 
State  to  make  it  a  penitentiary  offence  for  a  slaveholder  to 
pursue  his  fugitive  slave  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  bis 
property  in  him,  it  would  be  equally  just  and  lawful  for  Ala* 
bama  or  any  other  slaveholding  State  to  provide  a  similar  pun- 
ishment for 'any  creditor  from  a  free  State  who  may  come  into 
the  jfurisdiction  of  a  slavehokling  State,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering his  property  in  the  debts  due  to  him  there^  How- 
would  such  a  retaliatory  law  be  -relished  by  those  who  have 
furnished  or  approve  of  the  precedent  for  it  ? 

There  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  contempt  for  its  au- 
thocity  and  for  the  supreme  law  of  the  whole  land,  than  has 
been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  A  person 
who  had  been  convicted  before  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  Wisconsin,  of  a  violation  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  sentenced  to  the  lawful  penalty  for  his  offence,  was 
brought  before  that  court,  by  the  exercise  of  power  it  had 
usurped,  and  discharged  from  the  constitutional  custody  of 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States..  As  no  appeal  lies  from 
a  judgment  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  latter,  and  by  which  it  lawlessly 
interfered  with  the  judgment  of  the  former,  was  in  effect 
s^iaed  and  n^intained  by  violence.  Obvious  as  was  the  vio* 
lation  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  Court  of  Wisconsin 
took  the  jurisdiction  it  asserted  and  exercised  in  the  case,  it 
did  so  upon  the  pretext  of  supporting  and  preserving  that  in- 
strument in  its  integrity,  and  declared  the  ingitive  slave  law  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  unprecedented  actioa  of  the  State , 
eoartof  Wiaeoof^n,  weca  oonaidesed  imdw  deoided  hy^thp  Sa-. 
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prame  Oomt  of  the  Untied  fltates^  at  tftetate  term  theteof/ 
"vrken  the  ooaetituticmality  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  wms  «f* 
fkmed  hj  the  nnaaimom  opink»  of  all  the  judges,  whd 
deoiiled  also  that  the  sapreme  court  of  Wiseonsin  aoted  with<* 
otit  jurisdictioti.  The  light  of  the  marshal  was  reoognized, 
too^  to  resist  soch  a  process  as  that  wae,  hy  which  the  Wiseon-^^ 
sin  Court  oemmanded  him  to  take  the  prisoner  before  that 
odart,  hot  thatjnstice  might  he  done,  btit  that  a  criminal 
might  be  shielded  from  puhishment,  by  a  violation  of  the  Con*  ' 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  judgment  of  the  ^preme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ean  do  no  harm  to  the  offender. 
He  has  been  set  at  large.  Where  is  he  now  ?  **  Quien 
sabe  ?"  If  the  offender  oould  be  found-  he  wottM  be  as  efketi' 
ually  proteoted  by  a  lawless  and  fiinatical  pablio  sentiment 
as  a  fugitive  slave  would  be.  With  aU  these  proofs  in  our  pos- 
session of  the  irremediable  nature  of  the  flagrant  wrongs  that 
we  sufferj  and  which  we  have  endured  so  long,  why  should 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  engage  in  angry  or  ex* 
citing  discussions  of  the  question,  wbedier  Kansas  has  the- 
ri^t  while  she  continues  to  be  a  territory,  to  refuse  to  afford 
appropriate  actions  in  favor  of  masters  to  recover  slaves  un- 
lawfully withheld,  or  damages  for  fherr  detention  or  for  an 
injury  to  them  ?  Such  discussions  tend  to  alienate  us  from 
each  other,  and  thus  to  weaken  us.  Destitute  as  Kansas 
doubtless  it  of  lawful  power  to  withhold  remedies  to  recover 
property  in  slaves,  or  damages  for  injuries  done  to  them,  there ' 
is  a  lawless  power  there,  such  as  has  been  exercised  ih  sever- 
al of  the  free  States,  which,  if  resorted  to,  can  as  effectually 
prevent  actual  redress  for  such  wrongs,  as  if  no  right  existed 
to  bring  suits  for  them  in  the  courts  of  the  territory.  There 
are  courts  in  that  territory  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  judges  who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
same  authority.  Common  law  actions  lie  in  these  courts  for* 
the  recovery  of  personal  property  of  any  kind,  or  damages  for 
any  injury  to  it.  Of  these  actions  the  owners  of  slaves  may 
avail  themselves.  They  have  an  equal  right  to  do  so  with  the  . 
owners  of  personal  property  of  any  other  kind.    From  any 

i'udgnient  of  a  court  in  the  territory  in  such  a  case,  an  appeal 
ies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Should  the 
territorial  legislature  prohibit,  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute, 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  slaves,  or  damages  for  injuries  to 
them,  a  territorial  court  would,  most  probably,  maintain  the 
common,  proper  law  actions,  and  hold  the  prohibitofy  act  tin«- 
constitutional  and  void.  If  the  court  instructed  the  jury  oth- 
erwise, and  -in  hefot  et  tbs  «ct)  upoflf  «q  esoeptioti  to  iki&^ 
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charge,  the  Bapreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  wonld,  when 
it  obtained  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error, 
doubtless  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court,  and  de- 
termine such  a  prohibitory  act  to  be  unconstitutional.*  A 
statute  is  the  highest  authority  which  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  acknowledges  on  earth.t  Whenever  a  statute,  the 
highest  law  of  England,  gives  anything,  the  common  law  af- 
fords all  necessary  remedies.*  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  our  whole  land,  and  se- 
cures the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and  con- 
sequently the  right  to  common  law  actions  for  their  protection. 

As.  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  estab- 
lishes equality  among  the  States ;  each  State  existing  now, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  will  have 
the  same  right,  if  her  people  will  it,  to  have  slavery  as  one  of 
her  institutions,  that  belonged  to  the  thirteen  original  States. 
As  slaves  were  held  in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  who  can  doubt  that  if  territory  had 
been  acquired  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  this  instrument,  that  the  right  of  any  slave- 
holder in  any  State  to  move  and  settle  his  slaves  in  such  ter- 
ritory, would  have  been  as  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
right  of  removal  of  personal  property  of  any  other  kind? 
No  amendment  prohibiting  this  has  been  made  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  no  change  in  the  laws  of  one  or  more  States  is 
entitled  to  the  effect  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. As  long  as  there  may  be  one  slaveholding  State  in 
the  Union,  the  right  of  slaveholders  in  such  State  to  move 
and  employ  their  slaves  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  unimpd.ired.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
any  slave  State  may  prohibit  slavery  by  a  change  of  their 
Constitution,  as  any  free  State  by  the  same  authority  may 
admit  and  protect  slavery  within  her  jurisdiction.  Without 
this  right  all  the  States  would  not  possess  the  equality  to 
which  they  are  constitutionally  entitled.  Nor  could  this 
equality  exist  unless  the  citizens  of  all  the  Stat^  had  an 
equal  right  to  send  and  use  all  their  moveable  property  of 
every  kind  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Property  in  slaves,  recognized  as  property  by  the  supreme 

*  8tor/  on  the  CoB«titation,  toI.  i.,  p.  1«  6.  note  1.  Kent's  Commentaries,  toI.  i.,  lecture 
l«,  pp.  811  to  322  and  344.  Rawie  on  the  ConBtitation,  diapter  30,  pp.  248,  249,  250,  258,  251^ 
aiiil  notes.  8  Wheaton's  Rep.,  212.   RobinM>n  y.  Campbell. 

t  Blackstone's  Comm.,  vol  i.,  p.  18).  Law  Lib.,  vol.  ix,  p.  6C8.  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  p.  27. 

i  Law  ftib.,  Tol.  ix,  ptj^  862.   Dwarris  on  Statutes,  page  S3. 
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law  of  the  whole  land,  is,  in  sonie  States,  worth  more,  much 
more,  than  all  the  personal  property  in  some  free  Slates.  The 
States  would  not  be  equal  if  the  citizens  of  some  could  be 
prohibited  from  using  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  all 
their  personal  property,  most  of  which,  in  the  case  of  many 
individuals,  consists  of  slaves.  Any  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States  may  become  in  future  the  foundation  for  a  new 
State,  and  is  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  existence  of  its  ter- 
ritorial government,  every  ingredient  which  the  people,  when 
they  establish  a  State,  may  choose  to  make  an  element  of 
political  power.  Slaves  constitute  a  part  of  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress ;  and  in  tliis  aspect,  while  the  acts  of 
the  abolitionists  deprive  owners  of  their  property,  they  dimin- 
ish, also,  to  some  extent,  the  political  power  of  the  States  from 
which  slaves  are  abducted.  The  constitutional  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  while  it  may  be  a 
territory,  has  been  established  by  an  able  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  As 
the  authority  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  complete  and  perfect,  and  needs  no  aid  from  an  act 
of  Congress.  In  the  source  of  the  right  is  seen  the  reason  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  Congress.  As  Congress  has 
no  power  to  annul  the  right,  and  cannot  make  it  more  perfect 
or  invest  it  with  greater  sanctity,  tliere  is  no  room  for  national 
legislation.  That  a  territorial  legislature  may  attempt  to  de- 
stro /  or  impair  the  value  of  the  right  by  lawless  acts,  is  no 
more  than  what  free  States  have  done  and  are  thireatening  to 
do.  Territorial  judges,  whose  instructions  to  juries  may 
teach  them  to  render  verdicts  in  favor  of  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  power  vested  in  him.  There  is  no  such  restraint 
upon  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  a  State,  and  verdicts  accord- 
ing to  law  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  legal  instructions 
from  juries  who  deny  the  validity  of  the  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution intended  for  the  protection  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
would  refuse  to  follow  any  better  guides,  if  they  were  oflfered, 
than  their  own  uninstructed  judgments,  perverse  wills,  and 
fanatical  prejudices.  The  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States 
are  the  friends  of  the  Union  upon  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  borne  with  the  numerous  outrages  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  the  hope,  now  almost  extinct,  that  the 
operation  of  the  parts  of  the  only  bond  of  Union,  suspended 
by  the  fanaticism  of  lawless  people,  would  be  restored  by  the 
return  of  reason  and  patriotism.     The  election  of  a  Black 
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Repablioan  President,  in  1860,  would  prove  the  hope  to  be  a 
delusion  ;  and  the  declaration  of  war  which  the  great  leader 
of  this  party  has  made  against  the  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  equality  and  rights 
would  justify,  before  the  inauguration,  a  coup  d^etat  in  the 
oppressed  section)  to  prevent  her  subjection  to  the  dominion 
of  traitors  to  the  best  Constitution  which  has  ever  existed-— 
established  by  men  unequalled  for  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

NoTK. — The  case  to  whicb  we  have  referred  in  Wisconsin  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported by  the  Reporter  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
Been  another  newspaper  statement  than  the  one  on  which  we  have  relied,  and  ac- 
eording  to  that,  one  Booth  was  arrested  in  that  State  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  for  a  violation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  ;  and  upon  his  appliea^ 
tion  to  the  Snpreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  H  wat 
issued,  and  upon  the  return  of  it  the  court  decided  it  had  final  jurisdiotion 
within  the  State  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
power,  therefore,  to  forbid  them  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin. 
The  prisoner  was  released  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  in  virtue  of  the  judj^ 
ment  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  is  unconsti^ 
tutional  and  void.  This  judgment  that  court  attempted  to  protect  against  a  judi- 
cial review,  by  refusing  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  But  thfe  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  prevented  by  the  existence 
of  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  State  court,  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stfttes  had  previously  obtained,  and  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  unanimously  reversed  the  decision  Of  the  Wisconsin  court 
i^n  aU  points,  including  the  unanimous  affirmation  of  the  oonfititutionality 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The  State  legislature  has  since  adopted  a  scries  of 
resolutions  defying  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  selected  by  a. 
large  majority,  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  the  lawyer,  wha 
aided  and  defended  Booth,  in  preference  to  the  other  candidate,  who  was  foe 
sustaining  the  law,  and  recognizing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
having  authority  in  Wisconsin.  According  to  either  statement  of  the  case,  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  was  a  glaring  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


ART.  IV.-TRADE  AND  PAHICS. 

We  once  passed  down  the  Mississippi,  landing  at  many 
places  between  Cairo  and  New-Orleans.  We  never  were  so 
melancholy  in  our  life,  either  before  or  since.  We  felt  all  the 
while  as  we  suppose  Noah's  dove  did  while  she  in  vain  search- 
ed for  a  dry  and  secure  resting-place.  The  all-devouring  and 
resistless  river  had  made  its  inroads  first  on  this  side  then  on 
that,  now  depositing  alluvium  and  forming  new  lands,  soon  car 
rying  off  the  lands  which  it  had  formed,  occasionally  under- 
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miaingthe  few  hills  that  adjoin  it  only  on  its  eaetem  ndo,  and 
swallowing  them  up  in  its  resistless  torrent,  with  the  edifices 
perohanoe  ereoted  on  them.  Often  inflated  by  floods,  its 
waters  covered  for  many  miles  the  surrounding  oountry  on 
either  side,  destroyed  all  orops,  swept  off  bouses  and  timber, 
flocks,  herds,  and  enclosures ;  sometimes  formed  new  channels 
and  deserted  its  old  ones  ;  and  had  once  ereoted  such  barriers 
to  its  own  course  that  its  refluent  waters  flowed  backward 
toward  its  head.  Its  banks,  continually  crumbling  in,  resem- 
bled those  of  a  ditch  in  sunken  ground.  All  around  us  was  a 
new  formation,  or  a  new  growth — nothing  looked  secure  or 
stationery.  The  wild,  ephemeral  cotton- wood  tree  alone  found 
time  to  attain,  by  its  hasty  growth,  considerable  size,  but  not 
to  attain  to  considerable  age.  All  was  new  around  us,  a 
memento  mori,"  on  a  grand  scale,  that  continually  forced 
upon  memory  the  line  of  Horace, 

**  De  bemar  nos,  nostraqne  mortl." 
To  make  the  scene  sadder,  as  we  descended  the  trees  were 
draped  with  gloomy  colored  moss,  and  stood  like  silent  sen- 
tinels or  attendant  mourners  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  woe. 
This  was  not  all.  **  In  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  depth  appears." 
Man  had  helped  the  river  to  heap  curses  on  the  land«  and  add 
darker  hues  to  the  landscape.  The  moral  prospect  that  sur- 
rounds you  is  as  hideous  as  the  physical  one.  Trade  sweeps 
off*  in  its  current  whatever  the  river  has  spared,  and  conveys, 
with  all  the  force  and  speed  of  steam,  the  wealth,  the  skill, 
refinement,  education,  and  population  of  the  valley  to  the 
great  centres  of  commerce,  in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
poverty-stricken  region,  with  here  and  there  the  indifferent 
residence  of  a  planter  or  overseer,  flanked  by  rows  of  comfort- 
able negro-cabins.  These  cabins  are  the  only  things  that  per- 
suade us  that  human  life  is  endurable,  until  we  approach  the 
French  settlements  near  New-Orleans — where  Adam  Smith 
is  not  worshipped,  nor  free-trade  practised. 

Here  we  .meet  with  a  simple,  contented  race,  who  adorn  the 
homes  which  they  love,  and  cultivate  the  domestic  virtues. 
If  not  so  great,  they  are  a  much  more  amiable  people,  than 
that  wire-grass  of  nations  mis-called  Anglo-Saxons,  a  restless, 
speculating,  roving,  filibustering,  rapacious  race,  who,  armed 
with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  in 
^ho  other,  are  conquering  or  insinuating  themselves  into  every 
terrestrial  paradise — to  convert  what  was  paradise  into  pande- 
monium. Yes,  a  land  where  trade  rules,  where  panics,  revul- 
;sions  and  famines,  prevail—where  starving  operatives  and  mis- 
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mble  paupers,  nombered  by  the  milKon,  are  lorded  over  bj 
a  few  vulgar  parvenu  millionaires,  like  the  "  Troiae  gaza  rari 
Bantes  in  gai^te"— -is  a  pandemonium !  Such  is  England.  Suoh 
ie  our  North  with  their  starving  operatives,  their  frequent  panioai 
and  their  paupers  ;  and  suoh  would  be  the  South,  too,  but  for 
negro  slavery,  whieh  cheeks  trade  and  gives  more  fixedness  and 
stability  to  prcJperty  and  to  society.  But  not  enough ;  there  w 
too  raucdi  of  trade  and  speculation,  even  with  us.  It  is  painfhl 
to  see  how  rarely  lands  remain  for  four  generations  in  the  same 
blood.  Painful  to  reflect  on  the  misfortunes,  the  extravagan- 
ces, the  misplaced  credits  and  confidence,  and  various  other 
causes,  that  have  driven  forth  ihe  former  inmates  of  our  old 
mansions  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  distant  lands.  Our  gratu* 
lations  with  the  present  occupants,  who  have  risen  in  the 
world  by  luCk  or  labor,  by  merit  or  demerit,  for  "  some  rise  by 
sin  and  some  by  virtue  fall,"  do  not  compensate  and  balance 
our  sympathies  for  the  outcasts.  Independent  of  our  congratu- 
lations with  the  new  possessors,  and  our  sympathies  with  the 
former  ones,  we  are  oppressed  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
instability  and  insecurity,  like  one  standing  for  the  first  time 
on  the  illusory  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  The  great  object  in 
most  men's  lives  is  to  rear  up  a  respectable  family,  and  t6  leave 
to  ^em  a  respectable  and  long-continued  maintenance.  Every 
living  man  longs  for  a  home  where  his  bones  shall  rest,  and 
where  his  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  shall 
revere  his  memory  and  guard  his  burial-place.  The  Romans 
eoBseerated  the  fsmily  mansion,  or  home,  and  offered  daily 
sacrifices  to  their  ancestry,  the  Lares  and  Manes,  who  were 
supposed  to  invisibly  hovar  about  it,  as  guardian  genii.  It 
was  a  beautiful  superstition,  and  must  have  ennobled  and  pu- 
rified those  who  believed  and  practised  it.  Who  would  not  be 
a  better  and  a  happier  being,  if  he  thought  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  his  father  and  his  sainted  mother,  were  tenderly 
watching  over  his  conduct,  and  guarding  him  from  harm. 

In  modern  society,  Trade,  the  god  Mammon  of  our  day,  has 
expelled  the  Manes  and  Penates,  and  the  now  possessor,  with 
no  fear  of  being  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  drives  the 
rutlilese  ploogl^hare  through  their  ret^ing-frfaces.  In  such 
society  there  can  be  little  of  happiness  or  contentment,  no  at« 
tachment  to  home,  to  the  soil  and  to  country,  no  feelings  of 
eooservatism ;  and  no  stability  in  men's  fortunes,  faith,  or 
opinions ;  and  hence  no  stability  in  government,  nor  in  govern- 
mental, religious,  or  other  institutions.  Our  moral,  social, 
ftligious,  and  poHtieal  worM,  is  Hke  the  Mississippi  valley, 
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where  change  rules  everything,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  never 
changes. 

It  is  time  to  look  about  us  for  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things 
that  makes  all  mankind  restless,  insecure,  and  unhappy*  A 
state  of  things  growing  daily  worse ;  for  the  changes  of  for- 
tune, the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  bankruptcies,  insolvencies, 
panics,  and  revulsions  in  trade,  are  becoming  fnore  frequent 
and  more  disastrous.  Even  now,  ere  the  effects  of  the  wide- 
spread ruin  and  devastation  of  the  panic  of  '57  have  passed 
off,  another  cloud,  portentous  of  disastrous  change,  has  arisen 
above  the  horizon  of  trade.    The  imports  of  New- York  foe 

THE  LAST  QUARTER  ARE  GREATER  THAN  THOSE  FOR  THE  SAME 
QUARTER  IN  1857. 

How  often  are  we  struck  with  the  resemblances  and  analo- 
gies between  the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  The  every- 
day current  of  trade,  gradually,  slowly,  but  continually  un- 
dermining and  uprooting  the  fortunes  of  some,  while  it  is 
making  the  fortunes  of  others,  is  but  the  Mississippi  confined 
within  its  banks,  yet  constantly  shifting  and  changing  those 
banks,  by  alternate  inroads  and  deposits,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  Trade  bursting  out  into  panics,  revulsions,  and 
universal  bankruptcies,  ruining  the  rich  and  starving  the 
poor  ;  <^  dealing  damnation  round  the  land,"  is  but  the  Mis- 
sissippi swollen  into  flood,  and  bearing  off  on  her  rude  bosom, 
the  flocks  and  the  herds,  the  fences  and  the  residences  of  men. 
The  overflowings  of  the  river  are  the  work  of  God,  and  like 
the  Nile,  it  leaves  on  the  land  which  it  has  covered,  a  rich 
deposit,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  losses  it  has  oc- 
casioned ;.  but  the  outbursts  of  trad^,  the  work  of  man,  inflict 
far  wider  and  more  cruel  devastations,  and  leave  naught  but 
misery,  wrecks,  and  ruin,  behind  them,  to  mark  their  course, 
and  preserve  their  memory.  Or  if  aught,  a  sight  more  pain- 
ful still — hard-hearted  speculators  and  usurers,  who,  like 
wreckers  in  a  storm,  have  made  their  fortunes  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fellow-men. 

The  regular  operation  of  trade  is  to  transfer^  not  to  create 
wealth,  to  centralize  it  in  a  few  places,  in  few  hands,  and  to 
divide  society  into  millionaires  and  paupers.  Panics  but  pre- 
cipitate the  operation. 

S:k>me  persons,  it  seems,  have  been  inquiring  of  Mr.  Everett, 
as  to  the  causes  and  preventives  of  panics.  He,  in  some  half 
dozen,  long,  dreamy  columns  of  the  Ledger ,  sagely  concludes 
(that  debt  occasions  panics,  and  keeping  out  of  debt  will  pre- 
vent them.    Did  it  not  occur  to  the    leanved  Boeotian,"  tiiat 
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he  was  bat  echoing  back  the  question,  or  at  best,  removing 
one  diflSculty  by  starting  another?  Litem  lite  resolvere^ 
isn't  fair  logic,  however  common  a  practice.  The  question 
intended  to  be  put,  and  which  everybody  else  would  consider 
as  having  been  put,  by  his  interrogators,  was  :  "  How  are  men 
to  be  prevented  from  incurring  too  much  debt,  and  thereby 
begetting  panics  and  bankruptcies  ? "  This  is  the  true 
question  propounded  to  Mr.  Everett,  and  to  which  he  attempts 
to  give  no  answer ;  unless,  indeed,  his  fling  at  the  banks,  the 
common  stalking-horse  and  scape-goat  of  demagogues,  be  in- 
tended as  an  answer.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
the  bankruptcies  in  1857  were  most  numerous  when  there 
were  no  banks  of  issue,  and  only  a  metallic  currency. 

Excess  of  trade  begets  panics,  by  first  begetting  excess  of 
debt.  Excess  of  credit  begets  excess  of  debt.  Subjecting 
all  property  to  liability  for  debt,  making  it  a  common  fund  to 
be  gambled  for  (too  often  with  marked  cards  or  loaded  dice), 
begets  excess  of  credit,  excess  of  debt,  and  consequently,  panics 
and  bankruptcies.  Panics  are  confined  to  great  cities,  except  in 
our  North,  where  lands  are  subjected  to  be  sold  for  debt,  with 
as  much  celerity  as  horses.  If  ail  real  property  were  entailed, 
there  would  be  no  panics,  and  but  little  credit,  trade,  or  debt. 
Now,  credit,  trade,  and  debt,  are  good  things,  when  restrain- 
ed within  proper  bounds,  but  they  are  so  extremely  liable  to 
abuse,  and  to  running  into  excess,  that  they  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  and  restricted.  All  property  should  not  be  en* 
tailed,  but  only  enough  of  it  to  give  stability  and  security  to 
society.  We  would  not  institute  an  Asiatic  policy  of  fixed 
proportions,  and  unvarying  castes  and  orders  in  society 
(though  that  is  preferable  to  frequently  recurring  panics),  but 
leave  enough  property  liable  to  debt  or  sale,  to  encourage  en- 
terprise and  competition,  and  advance  civilization.  The  an- 
cients despised  trade  ;  the  moderns  worship  it.  They  are 
equally  wrong.  There  is  nothing  to  which  men  are  generally 
prone,  nothing  that  is  natural,  which,  properly  regulated,  is 
not  useful  and  rightful.  But  there  is  nothing  natural,  which 
carried  to  excess,  is  not  wrong  and  hurtful. 

At  present,  the  world  has  but  one  philosophy,  and  that 
teaches  that  trade  is  the  only  good  thing,  and  that  govern- 
ment has  no  duty  but  laissez  faire^'^ — let  it  alone.  Letting 
it  alone  begets  panics,  and  has  well  nigh  brought  ruin  on  those 
countries  who  practise  the  system. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  the  world  needs  a  moral 
pathologyi  that  shall  watch  symptoms,  restrain  excesses,  and 
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try  to  attain  that  juste  mi  lien,^^  in  which  alone  truth  is 
found. 

Political  economy,  and  «rery  other  system  of  philosophy 
Ijiat  has  preceded  it,  are  mere  charlatanic  panaceas,  that  re- 
duce all  moral  diseases  to  one,  and  propose  to  cure  them  by  a 
single  remedy.  Men  love  simplification,  and  are  never  satis- 
fied with  a  medicine,  or  a  theory  in  morals,  that  is  not  a  spe- 
cific in  all  cases.  Yet,  every  farmer  knows  that  each  plant 
he  rears,  is  "  wonderfully  and  fearfully  formed,"  and  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  treatment  or  culture,  no  fertiliser,  which, 
applied  at  the  wrong  time,  or  applied  in  excess,  will  not  prove 
noxious  and  destructive.  How  much  more  "  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  "  is  society  formed  than  the  plant.  How  deli- 
cate, how  complex,  how  incomprehensible,  its  whole  organism 
and  operations  !  Its  only  philosophy  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Solomon:  "There  is  a  time,  for  all  things."  We  cannot 
foretell  or  forestall  the  coming  time,  nor  prescribe  beforehand 
for  its  treatment,  but  only  practise  on  the  social  phenomena 
as  they  arise.    This  is  moral  pathology,  not  philosophy. 


ART.  V -A  PORT  FOR  SOUTHERN  DIRECT  TRADE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  May  number  of  De  Bow's  Review, 
under  the  head  of  "  Southern  Direct  Trade,"  you  have  made 
an  extract  from  the  Patrie^  a  French  paper  published  in  Paris, 
The  article  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  Patrie 
has  fallen  into  a  grave  error  in  the  assertion  that  Norfolk, 
located  "  between  New- York  and  New-Orleans,  a  distance  of 
2,500  miles,  is  the  only  port  that  is  accessible  for  ships  of  great 
tonnage."  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Patrie  should  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  for  until  very  recently  this  has  been  the 
impression  universally  entertained  by  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  the  Coast  Survey  has  developed  one  port,  at 
least,  in  the  cotton  States,  that  can  compete,  not  only  with 
Norfolk,  but  with  New- York  itself  The  harbor  of  Port  Koyal, 
in  South  Carolina,  located  just  above  32^  north,  is  the 
port  we  have  reference  to.  The  position  of  the  harbor  has 
been  very  accurately  laid  down  in  old  English  charts,  and 
the  British  admiralty  were  well  informed  as  to  its  value  and 
capacity.  In  Brice*s  Dictionary^  which  was  published 
some  time  anterior  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  following 
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desoriptioQ  of  this  harbor  is  given  :  The  town  of  Beanibrt  in 
Granville  County,  Carolina,  North  Ajcnerioa,  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Port  Royal,  north  latitude  32<^  23%  about  thirty 
miles  from  Perrysburg  and  forty-five  from  Charleston  to  the 
southwest.  The  continent  and  island  form  that  fine  capaokHW 
harbor  called  Port  Royal,  which  may  hold  the  royal  navy  of 
England.  The  harbor  is  scoured  by  a  fort  with  twelve  cul* 
verins,  but  the  town  and  island  have  no  fbrtifioation,  nor  is  the 
harbor  so  well  fortified  as  a  place  of  this  importance  deserves, 
especially  as  it  lies  so  near  Spanish  Florida.  There  are  not  in 
the  town  above  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  but  from  its  advantage* 
ous  situation  and  goodness  of  harbor  it  is  expected  one  day 
to  beoome  the  capital  of  Carolina.  It  is  always  the  station 
of  the  Britidi  squadron  in  these  seas."  Nor  should  this  bar* 
bor  have  been  unknown  to  France,  for  it  is  admitted  that  this 
is  the  identical  harbor  upon  which  Jean  Ribault  founded  his 
cobn^  of  Frenchmen  in  1562.  It  was  the  Grand  Riviere" 
of  the  bold  navigator.  France  should  feel  especial  interest  in 
reviving  commercial  interoouse  with  that  spot  of  earth  where 
her  banner  firzt  waved,  the  emblem  of  mastery  erected  by  her 
sons  as  the  first  civilized  tenants  of  the  great  Western  contv 
nent,"  nor  would  there  be  only  sentiment  in  ihe  intercourse* 
The  position  of  the  harbor  is  directly  on  the  parallel  of  the 
great  cotton-producing  States ;  it  is  also  in  the  very  eentre  of 
the  rice  region.  The  Cape  Fear,  the  Waocamaw,  the  Pet 
Dee,  the  Santee,  the  Cooper,  the  Edisto,  the  Ashepoo,  and  the 
Combahee,  the  rice-producing  rivers  of  the  Carolinas,  all  li# 
within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
this  port,  while  to  the  southward,  in  still  closer  contiguity,  aie 
the  rice  rivers  of  Georgia-— the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  the 
Altamaha,  and  the  Satella.  Take  the  32d  parallel  and  run  it 
out.  westward,  and  see  what  important  points  it  will  approxi^ 
mate.  It  will  go  tiirough  the  cotton  States  of  G^eorgia,  of 
Alabama,  and  of  Mississippi ;  it  will  pass  on  the  line  dividing 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  Northern  Texas,  and 
will  continue  outward  to  the  westward  along  the  Rio  Gila^ 
to  its  junction  with  Rto  Colorado,"  and  will  strike  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego.  This  is  the  shortest  land 
route  from  ocean  to  ocean— on  this  line  you  are  placed  in 
contact  with  Macon,  Milledgeville,  and  Columbus,  in  Georgiay 
with  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  with  Jackson  and  Yioksburg 
in  Mississippi,  and  with  Fulton  and  Shrevesport  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  It  will  be  asked,  if  this  port  has  these  great  and 
decided  advantages  why  has  it  remained     obscurity  so  long  ? 
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The  reason  is  very  easy  of  solution.  Formerly  rivers  were  the 
feeders  of  cities  The  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  are 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  port  in  close  juxtaposition  to  it, 
and  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  trade  of  the  interior, 
and  have  exported  it  in  their  own  small  craft,  or  have  sent  it 
to  New- York  to  be  reshipped  in  their  larger  craft  that  are  em- 
ployed in  distant  voyages.  It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been, 
the  policy  of  either  of  these  cities  that  a  rival  port  should  be 
established  at  this  point  that  may  hereafter  overshadow  them 
in  the  race  of  commerce.  Modern  progress  has  substituted  the 
railroad  for  the  river,  and  has  demanded  large  ships  for  suc- 
cessful foreign  commerce.  It  is  these  facts  which  are  likely 
to  create  a  necessity  and  a  new  era  for  Port  Royal.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  New- York  to  assume  that  the  rice  and 
cotton-producing  region  could  carry  on  no  foreign  trade  be- 
cause her  harbors  were  so  shallow  as  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  the  heavy  ships  employed  in  that  branch  of  commerce. 
Nor  was  it  the  policy  of  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
or  Charleston,  to  admit  that  any  other  ports  than  themselves 
were  capable  of  conducting  the  foreign  trade' of  the  South. 
These  have  been  the  reasons  why  this  port  has  remained  in 
comparative  obscurity.  It  has  been  overshadowed  by  adverse 
interests. 

The  federal  government,  they  who  have  been  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  general  welfare,  have  permitted  liiis  port 
(the  only  one  south  of  the  Chesapeake  in  the  United  States  in 
which  a  line-ot- battle  ship  can  enter)  to  remain  without  a 
buoy,  without  a  light-house,  and  without  a  cannon.  Nor  are 
the  different  administrations  to  be  censured  exclusively  for 
this  neglect  of  duty  ;  the  representatives  from  the  South  have 
been  supinely  indifferent  to  and  ignorant  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  this  position  to  their  section.  Place  this  port  in  pos- 
session of  a  hostile  maritime  power,  what  becomes  of  the 
oommerce  of  the  South  ?  Charleston  and  Savannah  would  be 
both  held  in  check,  and  every  cargo  from  New-Orleans  or 
Mobile  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Bahama  channel 
or  the  windward  passage,  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio 
Grande — would  this  disastrous  occupalton  be  felt  ?  Such  has 
been  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  past ;  let  us  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  government  appear  to  have  taken  some  more  inte- 
rest lately  in  this  subject ;  under  the  efficient  direction  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  ihe  mirth,  doubt,  and  ridicule,  that  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  enterprise  are  fast  fading  away,  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  reality  are  being  graven  upon  the  fature.  The 
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Coast  Survey  have  reported  that  they  have  fonnd  twenty  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide  apon  one  of  the  bars  to  this  harbor,  whioh 
is  1,200  metres  in  width.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  test 
the  capacity  of  this  harbor  recently  ordered  the  United  States 
sloop^of-war  Brooklyn,  a  8team*propeIler,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  David  Parragut,  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  bar  and 
harbor.  The  Brooklyn  measured  over  2,000  tons,  and  drew 
from  16  to  17  feet  water.  She  entered  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and 
found  over  nineteen  feet ;  there  was  abundance  of  deep  water 
when  once  over  the  bar.  The  harbor  contains  an  average 
depth  of  five  fathoms  at  low  water  for  twenty  miles  ;  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  fathoms  are  found  in  various  portions  of 
this  bay.  The  Brooklyn  in  going  out  crossed  the  bar  at  high 
tide,  and  both  the  commander  and  the  pilot  have  asserted  that 
the  ship  carried  out  28  feet  water,  which  is  sufficient  for  any 
vessel  that  now  floats,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Leviathan— and  even  she  in  propitious  times  may  enter  and 
get  a  fuU  freiGcht  of  cotton.  Now,  how  will  Port  Royal  com- 
pare  with  New  York  and  Norfolk  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
parage either  of  these  ports ;  we  only  mean  to  claim  justice 
ibr  our  own  port,  that  port  which  G-od  and  nature  proclaim 
should  be  and  must  be  the  grecU  port  of  the  cotton-producing 
region. ' 

The  Q-edney  channel,  the  deepest  that  leads  into  New  York 
bay,  is  marked  at  twenty-three  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  rise 
of  six  feet  at  spring  tide,  making  twenty-nine  feet ;  Norfolk 
has  twenty-one  feet  at  low  tide  with  a  rise  of  three  to  four 
feet,  making  twanty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  at  high  tide. 
These  facts  go  to  show,  that  Port  Royal  is,  within  one  foot  as 
deep  as  New  York,  and  two  feet  deeper  than  Norfolk.  Now,, 
with  these  facts  before  the  people  of  the  South,  the  old  argu- 
ment of  the  want  of  capacity  in  a  port,  roust  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  real  and  legitimate  reason  be  assigned  for  our  singu* 
lar  position — that,  while  possessing  the  great  elements  of  for- 
eign commerce  in  the  products  of  our  own  soil  and  labor,  wa 
are  unable  to  conduct  our  own  trade.  Hereafter  the  want  of 
capacity  or  the  want  of  enterprise  in  ourselves  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  reason.  Every  day  shows  more  clearly , 
and  every  day  brings  us  more  nearly  to  the  completion  of 
some  such  enterprise  as  the  one  over  whioh  the  Patrie  re- 
joioes.  The  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  now  in  prog- 
ress, will  pass  within  twenty  miles  of  several  eligible  sites 
for  cities  upon  the  deep  waters  of  Port  Royal.  By  midsum- 
mer the  cars  will  be  thundering  around  the  head  of  this  same 
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bay.  It  will  then  reqnitre  only  Mter|mM  and  oapital  enough  to 
oonstruot  tkis  ebort  road  of  twenty  miles,  and  both  Charlea- 
tan  and  Savannah,  and,  throngh  their  railroad  oonnectiont, 
the  whole  South  and  Southwest,  may  be  made  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  oommeroial  mart  at  Port  Eoycd.  If  French  enterprise 
ie  really  in  earnest,  and  is  desirous  of  forming  a  commercial 
allianoe  witb  the  Southern  States,  here  would  seem  to  be  the 
very  spot  of  earth  to  commence  their  undertaking;  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  Sea  Islands,  where  is  grown  that  fine  cotton 
which  French  ingenuity  has  tortured  into  so  many  brilliant 
fabrios  ;  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rioe  region,  and  here, 
too,  at  that  port  which,  while  the  nearest  to  Europe,  will  be 
nearest  to  the  great  cotton-producing  States  extending  from 
its  bold  bluffs  upon  the  Atlantic  to  the  fertile  regions  beyond 
the  Sabine.  Establbh  at  this  point  a  mart  for  the  ex- 
change  of  European  fabrios,  and  all  the  distance  and  the  dan^ 
gers  of  the  voyage  around  tiie  Cape  of  Florida  will  be  avoided. 
Place  here  our  great  staples  where  they  can  be  reached  by 
the  large  ships  that  are  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  stock  companies  to  build  steam- 
ers, or  for  government  '^subsidy,"  for  the  prcnlacts  of  our 
soil  are  in  ti^mselves  the  great  elements  of  ooomieroe. 


ART.  TI.-TBE  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN  PBOGBESS: 

Few  questions  are  more  important  than  the  one  relating  to 
the  immediate  caui>e  of  the  public  welfare.  As  there  are  in 
every  remote  effect  many  causes  to  which  it  may  be  assigned, 
as  a  stream  to  its  many  fountains,  so  the  consequence  has 
been  that  the  theories  of  men,  instituted  to  account  for  them, 
have  been  many  and  various.  The  wisdom  of  all  philosophers 
consists  in  determining  the  various  causes  in  the  proper  order 
of  their  ori^nation. 

The  public  welfare  is  a  complex  effect — ^by  which  we  mean 
to  say,  that  many  causes  contribute  to  it ;  but  as  order  charac- 
terizes creation,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  these  causes 
range  from  the  first  or  most  prominent,  to  the  second,  third, 
and  so  on,  to  the  last  and  the  most  casual. 

Human  philosophy  would  be  a  work  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment, if  effects  had  but  single  causes;  but  this  would  be 
impossible  upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  human 
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agency,  coming  into  being  from  the  creations  of  a  cause  ia 
advance  of  bumaa  agency.  Without  doobt^  the  advance  of 
of  our  race  in  the  scale  of  being  is  due  to  human  agency,  but 
if  men  owe  their  existence  to  a  Creator,  it  follows  that 
Creator  is  a  cause  of  the  public  welfare  in  advance  of  human 
agency,  because  there  could  occur  no  human  progress  unlesB 
ihe  Creator  had  created  human  agents 

If  we  suppose  that  God  gave  existence  to  human  agents,  and 
then  that  human  agents  gave  existenoe  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  first  and  most  important  cause  in  this  scheme  would  mani- 
festly be,  the  Creator.  He  would,  however,  be  the  first,  bat 
not  the  proodmcUe  cause. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Q-od,  after  having  created  the 
^natural  world  of  materials,  created  me  as  a  cause  capable  of 
making  a  fine  house,  of  taming  a  fierce  ox,  of  weaving  fine 
cloth ;  and  suppose  /  build  a  house,  tame  an  ox,  and  spin 
cloth.  Now  this  being  the  supposed  case  (the  reader  will 
observe  that  I  am  only  arguing  upon  suppositions) — G-od 
being  the  cause  that  made  me  an  agent,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  I  became  the  cause  that  made  the  house,  tameil  the 
ox,  and  spun  the  doth,  /  am  next  in  order  of  causes  to  ihe 
house^  the  iamsd  oXj  and  the  spun  cloth,  and  God  is  the  cause 
next  to  me.  Hence  I  occupy  an  intermediate  causal  position, 
between  the  first  cause  and  the  remote  effect. 

Now  suppose  some  one,  seeing  my  house,  and  my  taihcied 
ox,  and  my  cloth,  were  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  them  ; 
and  suppose  he  were  to  say  that  human  agency  was  that 
cause.  Would  he  not  utter  only  a  partial  philosophy  ?  Sup- 
pose he  were  to  say  to  me :  *'  Sir,  this  is  your  agency  in 
human  progress  or  material  prosperity."  Would  I  not  have 
to  say  to  him,  I  am  the  cause,  it  is  true,  of  those  things 
that  improve  the  public  ;  but  I  am  not  the  remote  or  the  most 
important  cause,  because^  had  it  not  been  for  God,  I  could 
not  have  been  a  cause  at  all  ?" 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  example  that  the  most  remote 
oause  in  any  efiect  is  the  most  important  one  ?  But  were 
we  so  to  conclude,  we  would  diminish  nothing  from  human 
agency,  for  without  my  agency  these  effects  would  never  have 
been  produced.  Now,  although  I  am  an  important  agent  in 
their  production,  an  agent  whose  work  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  effects  mentioned,  I  am  not  however  the  first  oause ; 
but  I  am  the  next  cause,  and  hence  necessary,  in  a  subordi- 
nate point  of  view. 

From  this  reasoning  we  draw  the  inference,  that  human 
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agency,  thongh  necessary  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  is 
necessary  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  that  the  Creaibr 
is  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  in  a  very  different  sense : 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  remote  sense ;  in  a  sense  that  allows  him 
to  be  put  back  one  step  in  the  order  of  causes ;  in  a  sense 
that  allows  human  agency  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
mechanical  progress  of  our  race,  all  advance  in  human 
happiness.  The  true  causes  of  human  happiness  have  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  inquiring  men  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  great  error  made  by  philosophers  who  write  on  the 
questions  of  social  happiness  or  the  public  welfare  (for  the  one 
is  substantially  implied  in  the  other),  is  in  supposing  the  more 
immediate,  or  rather,  the  proximate  cause  of  any  effect,  to  be 
the  first  or  most  important. 

Horace,  in  his  Epistle  18  to  Lollius,  holds  this  language: 
I  will  give  a  few  lines  of  the  Latin,  and  then  translate  the 
residue  : 

'*  Inter  cuncta  leges,  et  pereontabete  doctai, 
Qua  raiione  queas  traducere  leniter  obvoiUi  , 
Ne  te  semper  inops,"  dec. 

In  all  things  re^d  and  ask  the  learned,  according  to  what 
reason  you  may  be  able  to  pass  through  life  happily,  so  that 
vain  desire  may  not  vex  and  agitate  you,  nor  the  fear  and 
hope  of  things  but  of  little  value ;  whether  knowledge  causes 
virtue,  or  nature  bestows  it ;  what  diminishes  cares ;  what 
will  give  to  you  self-regard  ;  what  fully  tranquillizes— honor 
or  alluring  wealth— oblique  ways,  or  path  of  a  retired  life  ?" 

All  of  these  are  causes  of  human  happiness.  Whatever 
reason  may  guide  us  to  happine.ss,  whatever  may  liberate  us 
from  the  vexations  of  vain  desires ;  whatever  may  raise  us  above 
the  hope  or  fear  of  mere  perishable  possessions ;  whatever  of 
knowledge  may  cause  virtue ;  whatever  of  virtue  may  come 
from  nature,  or  naturally  arise ;  whatever  le?»sens  care  ;  what« 
ever  gives  us  true  or  solid  self-respect ;  whatever  fully  tran- 
quillizes— whether  fame  or  wealth,  whether  crooked  ways  or 
an  unostentatious  retirement:  these  are  causes  in  operation 
in  the  science  of  life,  and  the  bui'den  of  all  human  philosophy, 
and  agitate  alike  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  civilian,  the 
philanthropist,  the  infidel,  and  the  Christian. 

Take  up  one  of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  what  do  we 
behold  ?  We  see  a  multitude  of  causes,  comparatively,  lead- 
ing to  a  final  effect. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  primary  reason  that  establishes 
the  oonclusion,  opinions  will  differ.    Nevertheless,  they  are 
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all  important,  all  necessary,  all  causes,  all  links  in  the  chain. 
But  how  do  they  differ  ? 

Some  men  might  say  that  the  reason  nearest  to  the  result 
was  the  most  important,  since  it  was  the  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate one — the  one  that  necessitates  the  conclusion  by  its  own 
direct  agency;  while  the  others,  though  equally  necessary, 
were  more  remote — behind  half  a  dozen  nearer  ones.  If  an 
agent  does  a  fine  business  for  his  principal,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  capital  and  infiuence  of  his  principal,  produces  a  final 
result  beneficial  to  both,  the  agent  often  claims  the  greater 
credit,  upon  the  philosophy  that  he  was  immediate^  or  proxi- 
mate, to  the  result.  But  another  would  argue  that  he  would 
have  been  utterly  powerless — utterly  without  or  aside  from 
good  result** — unless  he  had  received  his  momentum  from  the 
influence  and  action  of  the  principal. 

The  influence  of  civil  government,  in  the  production  of  the 
public  welfare,  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  great  by  all  men.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  causes  of  public 
improvement  that  lie  in  the  rear  of  civil  rqle.  Men  attach 
importance,  as  we  have  said,  to  causes  or  reasons  that  conduce 
to  results  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  result.  But 
this  is  manifestly  a  false  estimate  of  causes.  Where  all  are 
necessary,  all  important,  all  influential,  the  proper  method  of 
assign/nent  of  relative  value,  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning, 
and,  as  Bacon  taught,  seek  the  prima  philosophia^  or  first 
reasons,  or  first  of  cailses,  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 

For  example :  civil  regulations,  at  war  with  the  principles 
of  justice  or  the  rights  of  man  in  the  social  state,  are  produc- 
tive of  ill  consequences  in  that  state. 

Now  from  this  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  civil  gov- 
ernment itself  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  human  progress. 
It  only  comes  to  be  a  cause  of  the  general  welfare  when  it 
has  immediately  b^ind  it,  directly  aiding  aild  sustaining  it, 
the  permanent  regulations  of  moral  philosophy. 

Hence  we  must  say  that  civil  government,  when  aided  and 
assisted  by  another  cause,  called  the  principles  of  justice,  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  social  state,  conduces  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Both  are  necessary ;  but  necessary  in  different  degrees 
of  relative  proximity. 

Civil  government  often  takes  the  murderer — the  pest  of 
social  well-being — and  puts  him  to  death,  and  thus  conduces 
to  the  well-being  of  the  social  state.  Now,  manifestly,  were 
this  part  of  the  social  state  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  social  state  alone,  which  has  no  public  officers 
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and  no  penalties  of  bodily  suffering  to  enforce  its  decisions, 
he  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  removed  from  the  scene  of 
his  ill-conduct— conduct  ruinous  to  the  public  peace,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is. 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  philosophy  of  the  social  state, 
or  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  are,  of  themselves  or 
without  the  aid  of  civil  rule,  inadequate  to  produce  the  public 
welfare.  But  take  the  philosophy  of  the  social  state,  the 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  the  rights  of  man  in  the 
social  state,  as  the  first  cause  of  human  prosperity  in  timey 
and  then  take  civil  government,  with  its  pains  of  body  and 
deprivations  of  temporal  pleasure,  as  the  second  reason  in 
time,  and  let  the  two  work  together;  let  them  be  co-efficient; 
let  them  be  conjoint  agencies  or  causes,  and  then  the  conse- 
quence will  be  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  social  state. 

But  there  are  yet  further  agencies  or  causes  in  the  rear  of 
both  moral  philosophy  and  civil  government.  Moral  philosophy 
is  not  without  a  cause,  nor  is  civil  government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  two  causes  that  produced  ethical 
rules  and  civil  rules,  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  to  the  work  of 
assigning  the  relative  importance  and  value  of  their  results  in 
the  production  of  public  prosperity  and  happiness  in  the  social 
state.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Cause, 
or  God,  is  the  origin  of  moral  philosophy,  and  certain  distin- 
guished civilians  the  origin  of  any  given  civil  government — 
say,  for  example,  that  of  our  own  country.  Now,  I  say,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  go  to  the  work  of  assigning  the  compara- 
tive value  and  importance  of  the  governments,  or  civil  rule, 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  public 
prosperity  and  happiness  they  have  produced,  and  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  great,  good,  and  distinguished  men  who 
were  the  leading  agents  in  its  organization. 

( Tke  conclusion  in  our  next.) 


ART.  Vri.-ENTAILS  AND  PKIMOGENITORE. 

Excess  of  trade,  occasioned  by  want  of  fixedness  and  per- 
manency of  property,  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  panics  and 
revulsions  which  afflict  great  part  of  modern  society.  In 
looking  at  the  area  of  the  great  revulsion  in  trade  of  1957, 
we  find  it  swept  like  a  destructive  tornado  over  all  trading 
communities,  and  was  only  arrested  as  it  came  in  contact 
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with  commnnitied  of  an  opposite  character.  The  line  of  di- 
y'moa  was  everywhere  sharply  and  distinctly  defined.  It  did 
not  cross  toward  the  South— Mason  and  Dixon's  line — although 
it  came  fully  up  to  it  on  the  North.  The  South  is  not  a  tra- 
ding community,  but  a  slaveholding,  agricultural  people,  who 
hate  trade  and  speculation  th«  more,  because  failure  would  sun- 
der the  ties  between  master  and  slave.  The  North  is  the 
most  speculative,*  trading  country  in  the  world,  except  the 
Hcmsetowns,  and  failures  were  more  numerous  in  the  North 
than  in  any  section  of  Christendom,  save  in  those  exclusively 
commercial  and  trading  towns. 

In  Europe,  its  effects  were  far  more  disastrous  in  England 
than  in  France,  because  England  is  more  given  to  ttade.  But 
even  there  its  devastations  were  stayed  and  arrested  by  the  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail.  The  landholders  escaped  injliry, 
and  with  them  their  numerous  tenants,  servants,  laborers,  and 
dependants.  Fixed  properties  saved  not  only  the  owners  <rf 
such  properties,  but  millions  of  dependants. .  On  the  contrary, 
in  trading  and  speculating  communities,  the  adventurous  and 
gambling  capitalists  involved  millions  of  operatives  in  the 
ruin,  occasioned  solely  by  the  folly  or  extravagazice  of  the 
capitalists  themselves.  The  poor  operatives  thrown  out  of 
employment  to  starve,  constituted  much  the  larger  and  more 
meritorious  portion  of  society — ^they  constituted  the  working 
and  producing  class.  Their  hopeless  destitution  was  in  no 
manner  owing  to  want  of  providence  on  their  part,  but  solely 
to  a  vicious  dociai  system  that  had  made  society  a  great  gam- 
bling shop,  and  all  property  the  stakes  to  be  played  for.  In 
the  following  winter,  a  paper  of  high  character  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  declared  that  a  sixth  of  the  community  was  re- 
ceiving alms.  Another  sixth,  no  doubt,  were  suffering  from 
ook]  and  hunger,  but  too  proud  to  live  on  alms.  Thus  we 
should  have  some  two  hundred  thousand  people,  or  more,  in  a 
single  city,  subjected  to  physical  suffering  by  excess  of  trade, 
begotten  by  want  of  fixedness  and  permanency  of  capital. 
Not  a  single  slave  in  the  South,  nor  agrioulturttl  tenant  or  la- 
borer in  Europe,  felt,' so  far  as  we  have  learn6!d,any  serious,  ill 
effects  from  this  dreadful  monetary  convulsion.  In  France 
lands  are  minutely,  too  minutely,  divided ;  and  landholders 
extremely  numerous ;  besides,  a  sort  of  entail  is  universal. 
The  landholder,  can  only  bequeath  a  portion  of  his  lands. 
This  system  entails  poverty,  but  it  checks  trade  and  specula- 
tion, by  taking  away  their  stakes  or  pabulum,  and  thus  eiio 
tails  a  secure  subsistence,  which  defies  panics  aiMl  revulsioniB, 
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althoagh  that  subsistence  be  meagre.  It  begets  oontentraenti 
too :  for  men,  seeing  that  their  neighbors'  possessions  cannot 
be  won  by  art,  scheming,  or  cunning,  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  own.  It  also  gives  rise  to  ardent  patriotism,  con- 
servatism, and  love  of  country.  La  Belle  France"  belongs  to 
the  people  of  France^  not  to  a  few  aristocrats  and  millionaires. 
The  peasantry  and  farmers  are  the  most  cotiservative  people 
in  the  world,  and  hence  French  revolutions  effect  only  the  sur- 
face of  society,  and  produce  less  social  disturbance  and  change 
than  the  coming  in  of  a  new  administration  in  America,  or  a 
new  ministry  in  England.  Throughout  continental  Eutope 
the  baleful  effects  of  panics  and  revulsions  in  trade  are  always 
confined  to  cities  where  trade  prevails.  No  matter  what  the 
form  of  political  government,  where  property  is  not  fixed,  set- 
tled; or  entailed,  there  are  frequent  reverses  of  fortunes  and 
many  bankruptcies.  St.  Petersburg  did  not  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  the  panic  of  1857.  Banks,  and  paper  money  are  the 
mere  outgrowths  and  effects  of  excessive  trade,  not  the  cause 
of  it.  Bankruptcies  were  most  numerous  and  ruinous  in  Bre- 
men and  other  cities,  where  banks  of  circulation  are  un- 
known and  specie  the  only  currency.  The  administration  ran 
a  tilt  at  the  banks  (we  are  willing  to  believe),  rather  from 
total  ignorance  of  political  economy  than  ad  captandum 
vulffus.^^  The  unwashed  democracy  themselves  see  that  this 
outcry  against  the  banks  has  no  just  foundation.  The  ad- 
ministration will  have  quite  enough  to  do,  amid  the  com- 
plex and  eventful  political  drama  in  which  it  is  involved, 
to  preserve  its  reputation  for  statesmanship,  and  should  not 
affect  the  admirable  Crichton,"  nor  the  Jack  of  all 
Trades." 

Philosophical,  learned  statesmen  there  have  been,  who  were 
equally  remarkable  fer  successful  practice  and  truthful  the- 
ory ;  but  this  administration  will  surprise  the  public  much  more 
by  the  exhibition  of  philosophic  thought  and  scholarly  learn- 
ing than  by  its  practical  failures  ;  although  its  long  and  var- 
ied experience  gave  some  promise  of  business  capacity. 

The  revulsion  of  1857  was  but  an  *  intenser  expression  of 
the  ordinary  condition  of  trading  communities.  In  such 
communities,  bankruptcies,  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the 
turning  out  of  employment  and  starving  of  operatives,  are 
daily  occurrences ;  great  revulsions,  like  that  of  '57,  are  only 

EDriodical  aifflictions.    In  such  countries,  all  property  being 
able  for  debt,  and  all  men  desirous  to  acquire  it,  the  mem- 
bers of  society  set  about  endeavoring  to  divest  each  other  of 
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their  possessions:  far  industry  cannot  make  land,  although 
superior  wit  and  cunning  may  appropriate  to  themselves  what 
they  find  belonging  to  others.  The  war  of  the  wits  beoomes 
universal,  because  a  few  own  the  stakes  for  which  all  gamble. 
Sometimes  the  gambling  transfers  the  stakes  from  the  worth- 
less to  the  meritorious ;  quite  as  often  from  the  virtuous, 
generous,  refined,  and  open-hearted,  to  the  clutches  of  the  cun- 
ning, the  ignorant,  the  vulgar,  and  the  miserly.  If  these 
were  the  only  effects  of  excessive  gambling,  trade,  and  specu- 
lation, one,  secure  in  his  position,  might  look  on  the  changes 
of  luck,  the  stocking  the  cards,  the  loading  the  dice,  and  the 
trickery  and  reverses  of  the  game,  with  philosophic  compo- 
sure. Fortunately,  much  the  larger  and  more  meritorious 
part  of  mankind,  the  working  class,  haVing  neither  skill  nor 
capital,  have  no  cards  dealt  to  them,  take  no  part  in  the  game, 
yet  are  sure  to  lose,  no  matter  who  wins.  They  lose  employ- 
ment and  support,  no  matter  what  the  issue  of  the  game :  for 
noboby  can  win  unless  somebody  loses,  and  that  somebody  is  a 
capitalist  or  employer  of  some  kind,  who  has  immediately  to 
turn  off  his  operatives.  'Tis  true,  the  winner,  after  a  while, 
sets  up  business,  or  rents  his  capital  to  some  one  who  does, 
and  then  the  turned-off  operatives  may  again  get  employ- 
ment. Society,  for  a  while,  returns  to  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum,^^  and  staggers  on  in  a  rickety  way,  until  another  run 
of  the  dice  makes, a  fortune,  and  begets  an  explosion,  ^'uno 
/laiUj^^  and  scatters  the  operatives,  the  disjecta  membra*^ 
of  the  bumt-up  factory,  as  mercilessly  as  the  exploding  en- 
gine of  a  steamer  belches  forth  the  unoffending  passengers. 

Excess  of  trade  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  frequent  bankrupt** 
cies  which  torture  the  rich  with  apprehension  for  themselves 
or  their  children,  and  which  makes  the  working  man's  life  a 
mere  oontinuous  purgatory.  This  excess  must  be  restricted 
or  lopped  off.  Trading  would  cease  if  there  were  nothing  to 
trade  for.  There  would  be  no  gamblers  if  the  stakes  were  re- 
moved. Deprive  trade  of  two  thirds  the  pabulum  that  now 
sustains  it,  and  it  will  dwindle  down  into  comely  and  innocu- 
ous proportions.  Entail  lands  and  houses,  and  slaves,  and  all 
fixed  capital,  take  them  out  of  the  reach  of  speculation,  and 
you  not  only  render  the  owners  secure  in  their  possessions,  but 
you  give  employment  and  certain  support  to  a  retinue  of  de- 
pendants, laborers,  and  tenants,  twenty  times  as  numerous  as 
the  owners  of  the  entailed  property.  Society  is  bound  to 
insure  subsistence  to  all  its  working,  aged,  infdnt,  and  infirm 
members.    It  now  attempts  to  effect  this  insurance  through 
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means  of  the  poor-house,  but  the  means  are  wholly  inadeqaate 
to  the  desired  end.  A  system  of  entails  makes  society  self-insu* 
ring,  aiMl  puts  an  end  to  mere  gambling,  speculating  trade. 
Such  was  the  system  ordained  by  God  in  Judea.  There,  a 
system  of  small  entails  rendered  Judea,  probably,  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  populous  agricultural  country  that  ever  subsist- 
ed in  so  small  a  territory,  and  on  so  sterile  a  soil.  When  we 
speak  of  her  entails,  we  allude  to  the  minute  division  of  lands 
by  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  the  institution  of  the  years  of  jubi- 
lee, which  restx)red  and  kept  land&in  the  hands  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  proprietors.  Systems  of  entail,  variotlsly 
modified,  have  been  almost  universal  in  civilized  countries. 
The  entails  are  too  large  in  England,  too  small  in  France. 
Research  into  past  and  contemporary  history,  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  system,  should  it  be  introduced  at  home,  would 
enable  us  to  determine  what  extent  of  land  and  what  amount 
of  other  capital  could  be  prudently  and  wisely  entailed.  We 
Would  by  no  means  extinguish  trade  and  competition  ;  they 
are  necessary  stimulants  to  progression  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. In  excess  they  retard  progress  and  improvement.  It  is 
the  excess  we  would  cure.  If  the  annual  products  of  the  labor 
of  mankind,  were  the  only  subjects  of  trade,  it  might  suffice  to 
keep  up  a  salutary  competition  and  advancement;  but  we 
would  not  entail  all  capital,  not  even  all  lands.  The  experi- 
ment should  be  made  gradually.  In  trutb,  it  is  being  made 
already.  Americans  hate  the  word  entail,  but  what  are  family 
settlements  and  wife's  separate  estates,  and  homestead  exemp- 
tion laws,  and  a  hundred  other  exemption  laws,  and  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  &c.,  but  entails  in  disguise — but  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  from  the  gambling, 
house  of  trade?  For  twenty  years  past,  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  legislation  has  been  silently  and  uncon- 
sciously drifting  toward  entails.  Men  feel  the  social  evils 
with  which  we  are  afflicted,  and  intuitively  and  instinctively 
apply  the  proper  remedies,  without  understanding'  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  which  they  suffer,  or  the  character  of  the 
remedies  which  they  apply.  Thus  does  instinct  outstrip  rea- 
son. Thus  does  practice  precede  philosophy.  We  are  but 
"  marshalling"  society  **  the  way  it  was  going."  We  but 
give  names  and  expression  to  thoughts,  which  the  wise,  ex- 
perienced, and  practical,  have  long  entertained  and  acted  on. 
But  practice  is  never  safe  until  its  rationale  or  philosophy  is 
analyzed,  developed,  and  expounded.  For  want  of  under- 
standing what  they  are  about,  and  why,  we  see  men  enaat- 
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ing  exemption  laws,  to  restrict  trade  and  competition,  acul 
then  turning  round  and  proposing  to  abolish  usury  lawi^  in 
order  to  intcrease  trade  and  competition.  Dealing  in  naoney  is 
the  keenest  and  sharpest  encounter  of  the  wits,  and  one  in 
which  the  weak  need  most  protection  against  the  strong,  the 
law  should  not  punish  theft  which  is  rare,  and  open  the  door 
to    taking  advantages"  in  money -dealing,  which  is  common. 

Entails  of  land  should  include  enough  to  sustain  and  keep 
employed  at  various  arts  and  avocations,  an  almost  indepen- 
dent social  circle.  The  landowner's  spare  profits  should  en- 
able him  to  educate  well  and  start  in  life  his  younger  sons,  either 
as  mechanics  artists,  or  professional  men,  and  with  economy,  to 
lay  up  small  portions  for  his  daughters.  To  effect  these  objects 
he  must  have  a  farming  tenantry,  with  hired  laborers  under 
them  or  must  farm  it  himself  and  employ  many  laborers.  These, 
with  his  younger  children,  and  elder  ones  not  in  business,  and 
poor  and  dependent  relatives,  would  form  a  natural  and 
patriarchal  circle,  secure  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  In 
all  but  name  the  owner  of  the  entailed  estate  would  be  a  mas- 
ter, and  his  family,  tenants,  laborers,  and  dependants,  his  ser- 
vants. It  would  be  an  easy  way  of  getting  back  to  predial 
slavery,  without  incurring  the  odium  of  the  name.  Q-ive  us 
entails,  and  we  promise  you  a  mild  and  modified  form  of  do- 
mestic slavery  ;  yet  toward  entails  is  society  fast  drifting  in 
the  North  and  Northwest. 

We  are  no  experimenting  socialist ;  we  propose  nothing  new, 
but  only  to  return  to  institutions  ordained  by  Q-od,  and  tested 
and  approved  by  human  experience.  In  the  South  the  entail 
of  slaves  has  virtually  begun,  by  exempting  part  of  them  from 
execution  for  debt.  The  great  attachment  of  master  to  slave, 
makes  the  entail  policy  popular  at  the  South.  The  fret|uent 
bankruptcies,  reverses  of  fortune,  and  turning  loose  of  oper- 
atives, begotten  by  excess  of  trade,  make  the  system  equally 
popular  at  the  North. 

Rising  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  much  less  com- 
mon under  the  proposed  system,  than  now.  To  compensate 
for  it,  falling  in  the  world  would  be  equally  rare.  There  are 
no  more  wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  generation  according  to 
population,  than  in  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Those  who 
have  risen  have  generally  done  so  by  pulling  down  an  equal 
number,  often  as  good,  but  less  cute  and  lucky,  than  them- 
selves. Our  gratulations  with  tiro  suoeessful,  are  balanced 
and  marred  by  our  sympathiesfor  the  ousted  and  the  fallen. 
The  superior  training  and  education,  which  entaila.  v^ould 
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secure  to  the  few,  would  fill  the  high  plaoes  in  society,  quite 
i|B  well  as  the  half  education,  sharp-wittedness,  cunning  and 
impertid^noe,  which  are  the  usual  and  normal  outgrowths  of 
expess  of  competition. 

The  mechanic  trades  would  be  elevated  to  equal  position 
with  the  professions,  if  mechanics  did  not  starve  their  families, 
to  make  their  smart  boys''  scholars,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
The  mechanics  industriously  expel  all  talent  from  their  own 
ranks,  and  then  complain  that  they  do  not  occupy  their  proper 
social  position.  Their  smart  boys"  are  taught  to  despise 
trades  and  tradesmen,  and  generally  to  forget,  neglect,  and 
deny,  their  parents  and  other  kinsfolk. 

If  the  talent  and  education,  thus  expelled  from  the  mechanic 
trades,  were  retained  in  them,  those  trades  would  rise  to  equal 
social  position  with  the  learned  professions,  and  many  jealous* 
ies  and  heart  burnings  in  families  would  be  prevented.  Our 
system  would  go  far  to  correct  these  evils,  and  actually  to 
equalize  conditions,  while  it  seemingly  produces  inequality. 
But  as  the  subsidence  and  stratification  of  society  is  one  of 
the  features  of  our  proposed  policy,  and  is  a  large  subject  of 
itself,  we  reserve  its  further  consideration  for  another  essay. 


ABT.  VIlI.-ESnMATED  VALUE  AND  PRESENT  POPUUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  taken  as  the  best  authority  the  statistics  of  the 
Seventh  National  Census,  of  June,  1850,  and  as  the  next  best 
the  various  State  censuses  that  have  been  taken  since  that 
period,  and  the  Legislative  Reports  of  the  different  States, 
and  by  combining  these  together  and  proceeding  upon  them 
as  a  base,  they .  would  make  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  about  thirty  and  a  half  millions.  Or  to  show 
our  manner  of  proceeding  otherwise :  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Census  our  increase  for  the  last  sixty  years  nearly  ave- 
rages 3^  per  cent,  annually,  which  would  make  it  since 
June,  1850,  3H  P^i*  cent.,  or  7,305,540  souls,  which,  added 
to  the  population  of  1850,  gives  us  for  1859,  30,497,416,  or, 
say,  in  round  numbers,  30,500,000,  which  we  will  aooord- 
ingly  adopt  and  proceed  to  divide  out  among  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  taking  the  Seventh  Census  as  our 
guide,  and  at  the  same  time  classifying  the  States  into  an 
entirely  new  division,  according  to  their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  relative  density. 
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The  area  given  to  each  State  is  taken  from  the  Compendi- 
nm  of  the  Seventh  Census,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  Minnesota.  The  official  area  of  Georgia,  is  stated 
by  her  authorities  at  33,200,000  acres,  or  the  number  of 
sqaare  miles  set  down  above  ;  and  the  official  area  of  Texas 
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is  174,000,000  of  acres,  or  275,000  square  miles ;  the  last, 
Minnesota,  has  been  admitted  so  lately  that  we  have  no  au- 
iliority  about  her  size,  so  we  set  it  down  at  70,000  square 
miles. 

The  present  estimated  valuation  of  the  different  States  and 
Territories  is  taken  principally  from  the  legislative  returns, 
&c.,  except  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  valuation  is 
rated  at  over  $550,000,000,  the  same  as  Georgia,  although 
she  has  near  three  times  as  many  inhabitants,  while  the  valu- 
ation of  1850  gave  her  $722,486,120 ;  she  is  now  worth  over 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars! 

The  population  assigned  to  the  New-England  States  is 
based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  Yankees  and  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  country.  The  report  of  1857  gave  Massachusetts 
1,188,000.  The  State  census  of  1855  gave  New- York  3,466,- 
000.  The  report  of  1856  gave  New-Jersey  570,000.  Penn* 
sylvania  probably  exceeds  what  is  assigned  to  her.  Governor 
Chase  gives  Ohio  the  same  as  the  above.  Indiana  is  slightly 
over  the  above  estimate.  The  census  of  1855  gave  Illinois 
1,305,000,  and  proved  that  her  time  of  duplication  was  still 
decennial,  and  by  the  uinth  census,  she  will  surpass  Ohio,  and 
rank  third  on  the  numerical  roll  of  the  States.  The  inaccu- 
rate census  of  1856  gave  Iowa  509,000.  The  incomplete 
census  of  1857  gave  Minnesota  145,000.  The  census  of  1852 
gave  California  308,507,  and  the  report  of  1857  gave  her 
507,000.  The  recent  inaccurate  census  of  Oregon,  42,850 
souls,  and  $18,000,000  taxable  property  ;  but  her  Senator 
Lane  estimates  her  population  at  90,000;  now  one  is  too  low 
and  the  other  is  too  high ;  it  is  probably  about  75,000,  as  her 
vote  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  value  given  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  is  official^/ 
given  in  round  numbers.  The  registration  report  of  last  year 
makes  South  Carolina  less  than  670,000,  an  increase  of  only 
a  few  hundreds,  it  is  most  probably  a  mistake.  The  number 
assigned  is  what  she  should  be  now.  The  census  of  1855 
gave  Georgia  930,000,  and  the  report  of  1857  gave  her  value 
$528,000,000,  an  increase  of  $33,000,000.  The  estimate 
given  to  Alabama  is  probably  too  low.  The  report  of  1857 
gives  Mississippi  a  slave  population  of  335,000,  and  which 
would  indicate  that  her  population  was  then  near  700,000. 
The  recent  incomplete  census  of  Louisiana  returned  her  in- 
habitants at  646,971,  and  her  worth  at  $378,604,232,  The 
report  of  1855  gave  Arkansas  278,000,  and  that  of  1858, 
318,000. 
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The  last  iooompbte  census  of  Texas  gave  hdr  450,000. 
The  census  of  1^56  gave  Missouri  over  900,000.  The  regis^ 
tration  report  of  Kentucky,  for  1857,  gave  her  1,182,405,  and 
an  increase  in  her  slave  population  of  only  a  few  hundreds.' 
It  seems  rather  remarkable  thai  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Mas* 
saohusetts,  still  have  near  the  same  population,  but  Kentucky 
bids  fairest  to  increase  feistest  in  the  future,  having  the  best 
soil  and  climate. 

The  above  total  population  of  the  whole  country,  is  pfol>« 
ably  as  near  the  truUi  as  can  be  made,  being  based  upon  past 
enumerations  and  the  best  information  obtainable,  and  which 
will  make  our  population  by  the  next  censtis,  amount  to 
nearly  a  million  more,  or  Sl,3O0,O83  souls.  In  a  few  years  wis 
will  surpass  France  and  Austria  (as  we  have  alr^dy  surpassed 
the  British  Isles)  and  every  country  in  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  immense  wastes  of  land  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  The  average  distribo^ 
tion  of  wealth  over  the  whole  country,  is  over  $400  per  head^ 
or  double  that  of  Mexico,  two  thirds  that  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  one  fifth  less  than  that  of  France.  It  is  over  $200  in 
the  Eastern  States,  over  $240  in  the  Territories,  near  $800 
in  the  Western  States,  and  over  $400  in  the  Northern  States; 
It  is  near  $400  in  the  free  States,  and  near  $500  in  the  slave 
States.  The  highest  average  distribution  is  in  Massachusetts^ 
where  it  is  over  $650  ;  in  Mississippi,  it  is  $600,  and  near  it, 
hi  Louisiana ;  it  is  $575,  in  Rhode  Island  ;  $550,  in  Georgia ) 
about  $500)  in  Ck)nnecticut,  Minnesota^  South  Carolina^ 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  it  is  $425,  in  Mis- 
soori ;  and  about  $400,  in  New* York,  Michigan,  Alabama^ 
and  Kentucky ;  it  is  between  $300  and  $400,  m  Vermont^ 
New-Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  lUinoiS}  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Oregon^  North  Carolina,  Tennessee^ 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas ;  it  is  about  $250  in  Maine,  Delaware, 
and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia ;  and  itis  between  $100 
and  $250  in  Northern  Minnesota,  Utah,  and  Arkansas. 

Some  States  have  increased  enormously ;  for  instance,  Illi* 
nois,  which  has  more  than  trebled,  showing  the  benefit  which 
her  magnificent  system  of  railways  has  conferred  upon  he& 
Wisconsin  has  increased  more  than  fivefold ;  Iowa  and  Cali- 
fornia each  more  than  sevenfold  ;  Michigan,  more  than  four- 
fold  ;  Qregon  likewise  ;  and  what  can  be  said  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  Minnesota,  her  worth  was  probably  near  three  mil- 
lions before  her  organization,  and  her  increase  has  been  over 
3,200  per  cent.    Florida  has  nearly  trebled,  and  Missouri 
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more  than  trebled  ;  and  Texas  almost  qaintnpled.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  that  most  of  the  older  States  have  dou- 
bled, or  added  one  half  to  their  valae,  and  the  i^hole  Union 
has  more  than  donbled. 

Secretary  Guthrie  estimated  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Union, 
taxable  and  untaxable,  in  1856,  at  $11,317,000,000.  Leaving 
off  the  untaxables — ^the  churches,  schools,  graveyards,  public 
edifices  and  other  public  property— it  would  be  .about  ten 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  increase  would  have  car- 
ried the  total  value  above  its  present  value,  by  one  thousand 
millions,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  late  financial  crash.  If 
our  pecuniary  ^pn^ess  continues  the  same  for  eleven  years, 
the  value  of  the  country  will  be  about  $30,000,000,000,  by 
our  eighth  national  census. 

The  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  free  States 
may  appear  rather  large,  but  it  is  easily  Accounted  for ;  together 
with  their  own  increase,  they  have  received  a  large  external 
accession  of  foreign  emigrants. 

This  country,  since  1830,  has  added  to  its  population  near 
three  millions  of  foreigners ;  six  sevenths  of  whom  have  set- 
tled in  the  free  States.  These  foreigners  brought  over  with 
them,  on  an  average,  fifty  dollars  each,  in  cash,  and  they 
probably  added  ten  times  as  much  to  the  absolute  wealth  of  the 
free  States. 

In  the  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1900  is  estimated  by  Mr.  De  Bow  at 
seventy-two  millions.  Supposing  the  Union  continued  to 
exist  and  no  great  national  convulsion  occurred,  of  this  num- 
ber  it  is  calculated  by  him  that  twenty  millions-would  occupy 
the  Atlantic  slope,  eleven  millions  would  occupy  the  Facifiio 
slope,  seven  millions  the  Gulf  regions,  and  thirty-two  mil- 
lions the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

More  than  one  half  the  number  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
slope  do  already  occupy  it,  and  near  one  half  of  the  number 
assigned  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  already  to  be 
found  there,  and  near  one  third  of  the  number  assigned  to  the 
Gulf  regions  are  already  occupying  them,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  table : 

In  the  MMMlppI  Vallex   ]3,40CMWt 

On  the  AUsntfc  Slope   U,750.000 

In  the  Northern  Beiffioni   8,465.000 

Alone  the  Qnlf  Ooart   2,115,000 

Wett  of  Bocky  Moontains   770,000 
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STATES. 


Mftlne  

New  Hampshire. 

TermoQt  

ManachuMtif ... 
Rhode  IxUnd.... 

Connecticut  

New-Tork  

Nev-Jersey  

Pennf jlTania. . . . 


Total. 


Ohio  

Indiana.... 

niinoU  

Iowa  

Wifteonain 

Michigan... 

Minneaota., 


Total.. 


^  •  r  Oalifornia 
•  gj  Oregon. 

^Sl  T 


Total. 


Eighteen  Vree  States. 


Delaware  

Marjland  

Tir^inia  

North  Carolina.. 
Sooth  Carolina... 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Florida  

Mississippi  

Looisiana  

Texas  

ArkanNts  

Tennessee  

Kentucky   

Missouri  


Fifteen  SUto  SUtei. 
Nebraska  


Waishington.  

Utah  

New-Mezieo  

District  of  Oolnmbia. 


ToUl. 


Total  pop.  of  U.  S. 
Area,  sq.  miles. . .. . . 

Density  


Pi 

P«pakti<M. 


650.000 
840,000 
835.000 

1,250,000 
175,000 
410,000 

3,650,000 
610,000 

2.800,000 


10,920,000 

2,426,000 
1.250,000 
L625.000 
6SO,000 
750,000 
e25,-000 
200,000 


7,^,000 

600.000 
75,000 


116,000 
660,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
710,000 
1,000,000 
850,000 
120,000 
750,000 
650,000 
600,000 
825,000 
1,210,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 


11,740,000 

80,000 
70,000 
•  20,000 
60,000 
00.000 
80,000 


840,000 

80600,000 
Jl,000,000 
10 


la  Am 

M<M>Mippi 

Valley. 


76,000 


060,000 


1,026,000 

1,675,000 
1,150,000 
1,450,000 
650,000 
450,000 


175,000 


6,660,000 


675,000 
18,420,000  6,676,000 


660,000 
100,000 

'  9oio66 

80,000 


875,000 
600,000 
76,000 
825,000 
1.210,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 


6,726,000 

80,000 
70,000 


100,000 

12,400,000 
1,200,000 
10 


AikMtla 
Slop*. 


650,000 
840,000 
170,001 
1^0,000 
175.000 
410,000 
2,300,000 
.  610,000 
1,800,000 


7,706,000 


7,706,000 

116,000 
660,000 
060,000 
000,000 
710,000 
600,000 


80,000 


8,066,000 


80,000 


80,000 

11,760,000 
860,000 
82 


NartlitTa 
Bagieaa. 


166,000 


1,276,060 


60,000 


1,490,000 

760,000 
100,000 
175,000 


800,000 
625,000 
26,000 


1,976,000 


8,466,000 


8y466,000 

140,000 


Ob  Iha. 

GaU  Com 


Waalan 

fUflaaa. 


840,000 
770,000 

90,000 
876,000 

60,000 
425,000 


66,000 


66,000 

2,116,000 
600.000 
4 


600,008 
75.000 


676,000 
676,000 


20,000 
60,000 
26,000 


95,000 

770,000 
800,000 
1 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  whole  country  and 
that  of  the  Great  Valley  are  nearly  the  same,  over  ten  to  a 
square  mile,  while  the  region  west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains 
has  not  an  average  population  of  one  to  the  square  mile.  The 
Gulf  coast  has  an  average  of  'over  four,  to  the  densely  pop- 
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ulated  North  of  twenty -five,  and  the  still  mere  densely  pop- 
ulatee  Eastern  cocwt  of  thirty-t wo,  while  the  Netherlands, 
Franco,  and  the  British  Isles,  countries  of  equal  extent  with 
the  Atlantic  slope,  350,000  square  miles,  hate  a  population  of 
73,000,000  souls. 

The  Great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  equal  in  extent  to 
China  proper,  has  not  a  tithe  of  its  population,  although  it 
has  greater  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  yet 
it  will  become  in  the  future  more  densely  inhabited,  and  be 
the  political,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
centre  and  mistress  of  both  hemispheres. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Great  Valley  is 
greater  by  near  a  million  than  that  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Atlantic  slope,  which  has  taken  centuries  where  the  former 
has  taken  generations  to  become  inhabited,  and  as  power 
generally  goes  with  the  population,  it  will  be  so  in  this  case 
after  the  next  apportionment,  and  every  year  will  add 
to  it  with  telling  effect  until  at  last  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  will  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of 
Waters.  Our  last  wish  will  be  that  we  may  live  to  breathe 
the  air  of  that  glorious  morn  which  will  behold  our  country 
the  greatest,  freest,  and  happiest  land  in  the  world. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May^  1859. 

7n  ^  -  -7^K^  . 

ART.-  ri.-THE  CENTRAL  TRANSIT-MAGNIFICENT  ENTERPRISE  FOR 
TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 
Take  a  map  of  Mercator'a  projection,  stretch  a  line  from  New- 
Tork  tangent  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  and  prolong  it  at  each  end ; 
it  will  cut  the  Pacific  ocean  near  Mazatlan,  and  will  strike  New- 
foundland at  Cape  Ray,  oppositQ  to  Cape  No;*th,  in  Nova  Scotia.  It 
vrill  pass  nearly  over  Boston,  New-Haven,  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Abingdon,  Chattanooga,  Jackson,  Alexan- 
dria, Houston,  Lavaca,  San  Patricio,  Revill&,  Parras,  Durango,  and 
Mazatlan.  Slight  deflections  will  taie  it  by  Portland,  Me.  ;  Lynch- 
bargh,  Va.  ;  Baton  Rouge,  La  ;  Corpus  Christi,  Texas ;  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  and  Sombrerete,  Mexico.  This  is  the  shortest  practicable  routs 
for  a  railway Jrom  Portland  to  the  PaciJiCy  and,  d  fortiori^  the  shortest 
from  any  intermediate  point,  such  as  New- York.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  route  by  which  private  capital  can  build  a  railway  from 
New- York  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Political  considerations  may  forofe 
a  road,  at  governmental  expense,  by  a  more  northern  route.  Bui 
this  alone^  it  is  believed,  of  tJl  the  proposed  routes  connecting  our 
railroad  wjdUm  in  the  with  the  Pacific,  will  pay  interest  on  cost. 
Were  an  engineer  now  required  to  build  a  raihx>ad  on  the  cheapes 
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and  best  route  from  New-York  to  San  Prancfeco,  without  reference 
to  such  roads  as  have  already  been  built,  he  would  undoubtedly  take 
the  route  toward  Mazatlan,  and  thence  alon^  the  plains  and  valleys 
near  the  Pacific  coast.  The  distance  from  New-York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, direct,  is  about  twenty-eight  hundred  miles ;  by  Mazatlan, 
thirty-eight  hundred  miles  ;  ditference  one  thousand  miles,  which 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  excess  of  curvature  on  the  northern 
route.  If,  now,  the  extent  of  road  already  built  on  each  route  be 
deducted  from  the  whole  distance  of  each,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
diiference  between  what  remains  to  be  built  on  each  is  not  important  ; 
but  that  the  route  through  Monterey  and  Mazatlan  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  ocean,  smooth  in  profile,  pleasant  in  climate,  and  abounds 
in  materials,  food,  and  labor ;  while  the  other  (say  from  St-  Joseph, 
Mo.)  lies  through  a  country  far  from  the  ocean,  rough  in  profile, 
rigorous  in  climate,  and  destitute  almost  of  food,  fuel,  and  labor. 
As  to  the  prime  cost  of  building  and  the  expense  of  working  the 
two  roads,  the  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  oif  their  climates,  if, 
then,  all  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  were  concentrated  at  San 
Francisco,  and  New-York  desired  to  get  to  it  by  the  cheapest  and 
speediest  railroad— cheapest  in  original  cost  and  daily  use,  s[>ee<liest 
in  construction  and  in  running  time — she  would  choose  the  route  by 
Mazatlan. 

But  all  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  is  not  confined  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, nor  that  of  the  Atlantic  to  New- York.  Much  the  larger 
share  of  the  mrrchandise  of  ihe  world  would  find  itself  nearer  it* 
destination  at  Mazatlan  than  at  San  Francisca  This  is  palpably 
true  of  all  coming  from  the  Pacific  toward  the  Atlantic,  and  all  des- 
tined for  Central  and  South  America  and  Australia.  Anything  des* 
tined  for  Asia  would  be  there  equally  well  placed  as  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  time  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  about  the  same,  and 
vessels  going  from  either  make  that  a  stopping  point.  The  harbor 
of  Mazatlan  is  now  good,  and  may  be  easily  rendered  safe  in  all 
winds.  Its  climate  is  healthful  and  dry,  and  innocuous  to  persons  or 
goods.  It  is  on  the  direct  route  from  England  to  Australia,  If  the 
line  from  Mazatlan  to  New-York  be  extended  on  the  globe,  one  end, 
passing  close  to  the  Society  Isles,  will  strike  Australia  to  the  south 
and  east  of,  but  near  to,  Sidney,  and  the  other  will  cut  the  British 
Isles.  This  is  not  only  the  shortest  line  from  £ngland  to  Australia, 
but  the  route  is  by  far  the  most  expeditious.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
ocean  steam-ships  will  average  twelve,  and  railroad  cars  twenty-four 
statute  miles  per  hour,  the  diiference  in  distance  from  Southampton 
to  Sydney  will  be  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  favor  of 
the  route  by  Mazatlan  over  that  by  Panama,  while  the  difference  in 
time  will  be  four  to  five  days,  supposing  the  railroad  to  be  used  from 
Portland  to  Mazatlan.  From  Southampton  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, where  all  vessels  from  the  west  coast  of  America  call  on  their 
way  to  Japan  and  China,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  being, 
in  distance,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  in  time  nearly  nine 
days  in  favor  of  Mazatlan  over  Panama. 
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Taking  New-Tork  as  a  starting  point  the  comparison  is  still  more 
favorable  to  Mazatlan.  From  New- York  to  Honolulu  the  difference 
of  time  would  be  eleven  to  twelve  days  in  favor  of  the  route  by 
Mazadan  over  that  by  Panama.  From  New- York  to  Mazatlan,  via 
Panama,  the  time  is  about  twenty  days,  which  cannot  be  diminifthed 
by  new  roads ;  via  New-Orleans  and  Tehuantepec  (when  a  railroad 
across  the  isthmus  shall  have  been  finished),  the  time  will  be  ten 
days ;  via  New-Orleans  and  Monterey,  five  days.  To  each  of  these 
add  four  days  for  time  to  San  Francisco  by  sea,  and  there  results 
twenty-four,  fourteen,  and  nine  days,  respectively,  from  New- York, 
and  twenty-four,  eleven,  and  six  days,  respectively,  from  New- 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco.  The  first  two  cannot  be  reduced  by  new 
roads ;  the  last  may  be,  two  days.  It  will,  then,  at  no  distant  date 
require  but  two  days  from  New-Orleans  to  Mazatlan,  five  days  from 
New- York,  six  days  from  Portland,  and  sixteen  days  from  Southamp- 
ton. To  each  of  these,  two  days  only  mubt  be  added,  to  reach 
San  Francisco  when  the  railroad  from  Mazatlan  shall  have  been 
built 

The  necessities  of  the  commercial  world  demand  that  the  best 
route  across  this  continent  shall  be  made  available.  The  opening 
trade  of  the  Amoor,  China,  Japan,  and  the  increasing  trade  of 
Australia  and  of  our  own  western  coast,  require  this  to  be  done 
promptly.  The  recent  excitement  about  gold  on  Frazer*8  river  has 
caused  some  talk  of  a  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver's  Island, 
entirely  on  British  soil.  Conceding  the  practicability  of  this  road, 
it  would  be  near  thirty-five  hundred  miles  long,  most  of  it  very  costly 
to  build,  expensive  to  maintain,  and  impossible  to  work  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  On  three  fifths  of  the  route  there  is  no 
accessory  navigation.  The  road  must  be  constructed  continuously, 
and  haul  its  own  materials.  How  long  it  would  take  to  build  such 
a  road  no  past  experience  gives  reliable  data  to  determine,  yet 
political  considerations  may  induce  the  British  government  to  foster 
such  a  work ;  but  it  will  not  run  from  Halifax.  Portland  is  its 
natural  commencement ;  thence  much  is  already  done,  and  the  line 
would  be  much  the  shorter.  It  is  a  work  of  peace  and  progress, 
and  we  may  well  join  our  British  brethren  in  hearty  wishes  for  its 
success.  Portland,  on  our  own  soil,  being  the  point  at  which  Europe 
muit  seek  access  to  both  these  lines,  will  become  a  great  commercial 
centre.  From  Portland  to  mouth  of  Frazer's  river,  by  air-line, 
is  twenty-five  hundred  and  ninety  statute  miles;  to  Mazatlan 
twenty-two  hundred  and  forty ;  difierence  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  favor  of  Mazatlan.  Of  the  former  route  about  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  road  are  already  built,  leaving  some  two  thousand  miles, 
increased  by  curvature,  to  be  yet  made.  On  the  latter,  from  Port- 
land to  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  ten  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  direct 
line  is  nearly  finished ;  the  part  thence  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  under 
construction ;  and  from  Jackson  to  New-Orleans  the  road  is  in  oper- 
ation.   From  Chattanooga,  the  road  is  complete  to  Memphis,  on  the 
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^Gssianppi  riyer,  whence  boats  run  daily  to  New-Orleans.  From 
this  road  another  leads  to  New-Orleans,  via  Jackson,  Mississippi,  of 
which  a  gap  of  only  eighty  miles  remains  to  be  filled,  and  this  gap  is 
being  reduced  as  dist  as  track  can  be  laid.  Manj  routes  conduct 
from  our  Atlantic  ports  to  New- Orleans,  some  complete,  some  under 
way,  while  others  in  progress  are  stretching  toward  the  west  end  <^ 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  toward  Mazatlan  bj  the  more  direct 
line.  The  line  from  Portland,  via  New-York,  to  New-Orleans,  maj 
be  treated  as  complete,  though  yet  to  be  greatly  shortened  by  roads 
now  hastening  to  completion.  These  done,  and  the  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  New-Orleans  to  Mazatlan  completed,  the  dis- 
tance from  Portland  to  Mazatlan,  by  railroad,  will  be  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  and  ten  miles  via  New-Orleans.  Of  this  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  eighty  miles,  to  Berwick's 
bay,  are  finished  ;  about  as  much  more  is  graded  ;  the  iron  purchased 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  and  means  secured  for  still 
another  one  hundred  miles.  Not  over  eight  hundred  miles  remain 
to  be  provided  for,  most  of  which  is  of  very  easy  construction,  and 
none  presents  serious  difficulties.  The  line  sweeps  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  through  a  level  country,  crossing  the  streams  at  their 
oonfiucnce  with  the  tide,  where  there  is  little  change  in  height  of  the 
waters,  and  where  materials  are  accessible  by  water  on  either  liand. 
A  part  of  this  general  line  is  now  under  construction  from  Houston, 
in  Texas,  westward,  at  a  cost  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
mile  with  a  rail  of  fifty-six  pounds  per  yard.  Roads  from  all  direc- 
tions in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  tending  toward  Houston, 
whence  the  main  trunk  will  stretch  along  the  heads  of  the  bays  to 
Corpus  Chris ti.  From  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  line 
is  covered  by  the  charter  of  the  Aransas  Road  Company,  granted 
by  the  State  of  Texas ;  and  from  the  Kio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  by 
that  of  a  company  organized  under  a  decree  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

The  advantages  of  this  route  may  be  partiidly  made  available 
without  awaiting  the  constructing  of  any  more  railroad.  By  the 
use  of  the  eighty  miles  now  in  operation  to  Berwick's  bay,  mails  and 
passengers  may  be  taken  from  New-Orleans  to  Corpus  Christi,  by 
steam^ips,  directly  across  the  Gulf,  in  forty-two  hours,  or  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  touching  at  Galveston.  The  ships  would  enter  Texas 
by  the  Aransas  Pass,  and  transfer  their  loads  to  small  steamers  for 
Corpus  Christi ;  thence  a  line  of  coaches  may  be  used  to  Mazatlan, 
and  thence  steamships  or  sailing  vessels  to  any  port  in  the  Pacific. 
The  time  by  steam  from  Mazatlan  to  San  Francisco  is  about  four 
days,  and  by  stage  from  Corpus  Christi,  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; 
it  would  ordinarily  be  about  six  days  for  passengers,  though  the  mail 
might  be  carried  over  in  four  days.  This  would  give,  for  the  ordi- 
nary passage  from  New- Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  twelve  days,  and 
for  express  mails  or  passengers  not  over  ten  days.  There  are  so 
many  cities  and  villages  on  this  route,  provisions  are  so  abundant, 
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and  the  roads  so  good,  that  a  line  of  stagecoaches  might  be  cheaply 
established  and  niaintained.  This  done,  a  telegraph  line  would  soon 
fellow.  It  might  be  stretched  from  New-Orleans  around  the  heads 
of  the  bays,  or  from  Memphis,  by  Little  Rock  and  Fulton,  in  Ar- 
kansas, to  Houston,  in  Texas,  and  thence  to  Corpus  Christi  by  routes 
presenting  many  facilities.  This  line  could  be  conveniently  branched 
80  as  to  reach  the  chief  points  in  Texas,  including  all  the  towns  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  It  would  naturally  pass  through  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Monterey,  and  branches  could  be  conveniently  sent  off  on 
each  hand  to  the  capitals  of  the  several  States  of  Mexico.  Arrived 
near  the  Pacific,  the  populous  and  wealthy  region  along  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago. would  be  traversed  to  reach  the  city  of  Mexico 
itself.  From  Mazatlan  a  wire  could  be  easily  run  up  along  the 
wooded  slopes  toward  California  and  Vancouver's  Island.  Thus  all 
Mexico,  and  our  whole  Pacific  slope,  would  be  in  telegraphic  con- 
nection with  all  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  monntains.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  by  this  route  all  these  connections 
may  be  best  made. 

To  return  to  the  railroad :  That  part  leading  from  Aransas  bay  to 
Mazatlan  demands  more  particular  description.  It  is  the  transit  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  bar  at  Aransas  pass  is  of  variable  depth,  being 
sometimes  seven  feet  and  sometimes  fourteen  feet.  No  doubt  is  en- 
tertained that  the  greater  depth  may  be  maintained  by  artificial 
means,  at  moderate  expense  ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a 
depth  of  twenty-four  feet  may  be  had  at  an  expense  which  com- 
merce may  well  justify.  Within  the  outer  bar  there  is  deep  water, 
with  a  secure  harbor,  and  the  anchorage  outside  is  good.  From  the 
deep  water  within  the  bay  vessels  drawing  six  feet  run  to  Corpus 
Christi.  It  is  hoped  that  this  depth  may  be  increased,  so  that 
all  vessels  crossing  the  outer  bar  with  its  present  depth  may  go 
up  to  Corpus  Christi.  A  railroad  will  be  extended  from  the  deep 
water  in  Aransas  bay  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  thence  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  No  serious  obstruction  occurs  on  this  entire  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty- five  miles.  Save  a  few  miles  of  slight  em- 
bankment in  shallow  water  near  Aransas  and  Corpus  Christi,  the  line 
lies  in  a  smooth  prairie,  interspersed  with  occasional  clumps  of 
mesquite  timber  suitable  for  cross-ties.  The  bridging  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  a  simple  affair,  requiring  a  bridge  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred yards  long  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  rock  foundation.  Thence 
the  route  gradually  ascends  over  ground  gently  rolling  to  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Monterey,  which  has  gi'own,  from  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, in  1846,  to  thirty  thousand  in  1858.  Situated  at  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  yet  elevated  full  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  adjaceiit  mountains  irriga- 
ting its  gardens  and  surrounding  fields,  it  is  a  delightful  place  for  resi- 
dence, and  is  not  less  favored  as  to  commerce.  From  Vera  Cruz 
northward  the  Sierra  Madre  presents  no  practicable  pass  for  a  rail- 
road until  we  find  the  Mipconada  just  back  of  Monterey.    Here  the 
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roads  from  San  Ltii$  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  CKihuahua, 
an  converge,  and  through  this  gorge  pass  into  Monterey,  where  tba 
traders  of  the  interior  meet  to  purchase  the  goods  of  American  and 
British  importers.  Passing  this  gorge,  on  a  grade  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  feet  per  mile,  the  route  reaches  Saltillo,  a  town  of  two, 
thousand  inhabitants,  whence  the  grade  may  be  made  as  gentle  as 
desired  to  the  level  of  the  bench,  or  table-land,  forming  the  main, 
body  of  the  mountains  In  this  region,  which  may  be  some  six  thou* 
sand  feet  above  the  sea.  This  plain  is  hard,  dry,  and  barren,  except 
when  irrigated.  Occasionally,  isolated  mountains  obtrude  through 
its  flat  and  smooth  surface  ;  but  these  may  be  avoided  by  slight  de- 
flections. The  road  wilt  continue  on  this  plain  to  Sombrerete,  a 
town  of  fnx  thousand  inhabitants.  In  this  vicinity  are  many  valua- 
ble silver  mines,  formerly  worked  with  great  profit.  These  isolated 
mountains  furnish  abundance  of  hard  pine  The  difhculty  most  to 
be  apprehended  is  want  of  water.  This  may  be  had  generally  in' 
weHs  at  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  always  at  some  practicable  depth.  \ 
From  the  vicinity  of  Somb^rete,  the  descent  from  the  table-land 
westward  may  be  made  along  a  smooth  and  wide  valley  to  the  flat' 
country  extending  to  the  coast^  which  would  be  most  nearly  reached 
at  some  point  south  of  Mazatlan.  But  whether  a  proper  harbor  can 
be  had  in  that  direction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  At  all  events, 
Mazatlan  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  terminus  for  the  transit.' 
Vessels  of  any  size  may  enter  its  harbor,  which  is  generally  safe.  It 
is  a  port  of  much  natural  trade.  Within  a  few  years,  amid  the 
anarchy  and  general  decline  of  the  country,  it  has  grown  from  a 
hamlet  up  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  The  roiyte  must  pass 
some  forty  to  .nxty  miles  to  the  south  of  Durango,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  high  mountains  between  that  city  and  the  coast.  This  detour 
to  the  south  will  facilitate  a  branch  road,  some  day,  through  Grua- 
dataxara  to  Mexico,  along  the  rich  and  populous  region  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago.  Once  descended  from  the  middle  bench,  or 
table-land,  branch  roads  may  be  run  in  any  direction.  Materials  are 
abundant,  and  the  country  is  not  rough.  The  profile  of  the  whole 
transit  will  be  remarkably  smooth,  rising  gradually  from  tide,  at 
Corpus  Christ!,  with  one  slight  exception,  to  the  height  of  the  table- 
lands, passing  at  almost  a  dead  level  over  them,  and  then  gradually 
descending  to  the  sea.  Although  the  highest  elevation  may  be  as 
great,  or  even  greater,  than  that  on  the  route  through  New-Mexico, 
yet  the  aggregate  of  heights  to  be  overcome  is  far  less  than  at  any 
other  known  point  north  of  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco, 
passing  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  facilities  for  building  and  working  this  road  also  compare  ra- 
Yorably  with  those  of  the  routes  north  of  it.  The  smooth  profile  in- 
dicates little  grading  ;  on  most  of  the  route  little  more  than  ditch- 
ing will  be  required.  There  are  no  frosts  to  oblige  the  use  of  bat- 
lasting.  On  the  eastern  slope,  mesquite  timber,  a  very  durable 
wood,  is  found  in  quantity  and  size  for  cross-deB,  and  for  ^ort  pileSy 
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which  maj  Dsed  instead  of  culverts.  The  lurobtr  for  the  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Grande  can  be  taken  by  steamboat  up  that  river. 
Where  other  bridges  may  be  needed,  too  large  to  be  built  of  mesquitei 
timber,  stone  of  excellent  quality,  easily  wrought,  may  be  conveni'* 
ently  had.  On  the  tabje-lands  hard  pine  may  be  used  fM*  cross^ties^ 
and  on  the  western  slope  the  redwood  is  abundant.  The  transpor- 
tation of  the  iron  would  present  the  greatest  difficulty.  That  for 
the  eastern  part  may  be  imported  through  Aransas  bay,  and  as  ihuch 
as  may  be  desired  may  be  sent  around  the  Horn  to  Mazatlan.  Jf 
great  despatch  were  required  a  part  might  be  sent  up  the  Bio 
Grande  and  distributed  each  way.  With  money  at  command,  the 
time  necessary  to  build  the  whole  road  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miletv 
from  tide  to  tide,  with  greatest  economy,  counting  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  would  not  exceed  five  years.  Any  amount  of 
Mexican  labor  may  be  had  at  very  low  rates ;  and  these  docile  peo- 
ple do  excellent  work  under  proper  guidance.  The  Mexican  com- 
pany have  the  privilege  of  introducing  iron  and  all  other  materials 
for  building  and  working  the  road,  and  all  necessary  agents  and  la- 
borers, free  of  duty  cr  impost  forever.  • 

Tn  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  well  authenticated  by  reference  to 
approved  maps,  by  personal  inspection,  and  by  reliable  information^ 
the  cost  of  building  a  single  track,  with  proper  sidings,  from  Corpua 
Christ!  to  Mazatlan,  cannot  be  estimated  at  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  including  a  sufficiency  of  rolling  stock  to  do  a  pay- 
ing business.  This  gives  the  cost,  from  tide  to  tide^  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  fifteen  millions 
will  suffice  to  put  the  whole  line  in  operation,  from  the  harbor  of 
Aransas  bay  to  that  at  Mazatlan,  including  interest.  But  detailed 
estimates,  based  on  special  instrumental  surveys,  are  needed.  These 
surveys  should  be  made  by  men  of  known  ability,  uninfluenced  by 
the  interests  of  existing  companies,  or  by  local  prejudices.  It  would 
seem  eminently  proper  that  the  government  of  the  United  Statea^ 
should  have  this  survey  made  as  the  complement  of  those  elaborate 
and  valuable  Pacific  railroad  surveys  heretofore  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  au- 
thorities of  Mexico  would  cordially  co-operate  in  such  a  work. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  tliat  part 
of  the  road  within  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  instability  of  govern- 
ment there.  The  immense  advantages  to  that  country  of  such  a 
thoroughfare,  would  incline  enb'ghtened  rulers  to  give  it  all  possible 
protection ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  liberal  policy  of  Governor 
Vidaurri  especially  favors  it.  A  company  undertaking  such  an  en- 
terprise would  carry  with  it  much  morsd  power,  and  its  employes 
would  necessarily  be  numerous  enough  to  give  efficient  security 
against  all  minor  interruptions.  But  if  need  be,  the  rights  and 
property  of  such  company  may  well  be  placed,  by  treaty  stipulations, 
under  the  protection  of  our  government  or  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Would  this  work  pay  good  dividends  to  stockholder!  t    This  ia  , 
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^bb  conllx^ng  qimtf^n  with  private  cUpitalirtB,  dthdttgh  gcy#eni<^ 
Mots  may  fiivor  it  on  oiher  grounds.  A  railroad  cheaply  bdilt,  if 
wdlbotHy  maj  generally  be  cheaply  maintained^  CuU,  embank"* 
l»e»tB^  bridges,  tic^^  ^c,  uinaHy  require  repairs  ntoriy  proportioneiA 
ta  tbeir  cost  As  the  origiaai  outlay  on  this  road  will  be  small,  so 
wiU  be  that  for  current  repairs.  But  there  are  some  peculiarities  of 
Hkw  route  tenting  greatly  to  diminish  current  expenses.  The  profile 
and  alignment  are  remarhably  favorable.  The  grading  will  be  bgfat^ 
There  will  be  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  bridging,  and  few,  if 
any^  draws.  Most  of  the  timber  used  will  be  exosedingly  durable^ 
the  mesquite  lasting  for  centuries.  The  climate  is  equable,  dry,  and 
iMnperate,  thus  avoiding  the  destructive  eiieots  of  frequent  expaap* 
slons  and  con  tractions,  the  decay  of  rolling  stock,  the  obstruetioni 
af  snow  and  frost,  and  the  use  of  ballast.  Labor  is  abundant  aad 
eheap  ;  and,  owing  to  the  mild  climate  and  open  country,  carliage  of 
materials  is  inexpensiva  Wood,  of  excellent  quality  for  fu^  is 
easily  accessible  along  the  route;  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  foood 
immense  bade  of  bituminous  coal,  unexcelled  for  making  steam,  and 
eaeily  brought  to  the  road,  which  may  traverse  the  beds.  The  landa 
are  generally  fertile,  especially  when  irrigated ;  and  food  is  now,  and 
probably  will  ever  continue,  cheap.  Supplies  ft*oni  abroad  may  bo 
imported  at  Aransas  bay  as  cheaply  as  at  any  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  at  Maeatlaa  as  cheaply  as  at  any  point  on  the  Pacifio 
eoast.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  current  repairs  aad 
working  expenses  will  be  unusually  light. 

Would  this  road  command  custom  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable  f 
To  answer  this  question  a  brief  review  of  its  condections  may  be 
iHcfnl.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  position  of'  this  transit 
la  be  very  peculiar.  It  is  the  furthest  north  that  a  short  transit  can 
possibly  be  had.  It  is  the  furthest  touth  that  admits  of  a  connection 
hj  land  with  our  present  railroad  and  telegraphic  systems  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  deep  indentations  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  California  make  practicable  this  short  transit  within  the  north- 
ern temperate  zone,  and  there  can  be  no  other  short  line  within  that 
zone.  As  before  indicated,  the  trade  of  the  whole  Pacific  ocean 
(the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America  alone,  perhaps,  except* 
ad),  from  New  Zealand  around  by  China  and  California,  may  be 
more  easily  concentrated  at  Mazatlan  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
vcstem  coast  of  America.  Mails,  travellers,  and  merchandise,  from 
the  Pacific,  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  may  pass  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  any  point  in  the  Atlantic,  or,  keeping  around  the  Gulf  by 
railroad,  may  take  the  diversified  routes  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  route  is  the  option  it  presents  of  cheap 
movement  by  water,  or  quick  movement  by  railroad*  The  Gulf, 
ttream,  flowing  from  continant  to  continent,  and  sweeping  along  the 
oaast  of  Texas,  close  by  the  mouth  of  Aransas  bc^,  at  once  indicates 
aad  fiadlitates  direct  trade  between  the  eastern  terminus  of  this  traa* 
iitaiid  Europe^  as  well  as  with  oat  own  Atlantic  ports*  But  if  timai  be 
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an  object^  then  the  i^lroads  leading  to  and  from  this  mai*  trtmk 
mnj  be  need*  A  patecnger  fVom  our  nerthwest  coast,  or  from 
Honolirin,  might  leave  a  steamship  at  Masatlan,  and  by  this  ronta 
take  a  packet  for  EUirope  from  New-Tork,  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  arrival  of  anotlter  passenger  by  the  same  steamer^  via  Panama. 
'  The  local  trade  would,  probably,  from  the  beginning,  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  road,  and  would  eventually  become  very  great.  It 
bisects  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  lays  open  the  rich« 
est  of  its  mining  regions  Most  of  the  States  of  Mexico  may  ap^ 
proach  it  by  open  navigation*  The  city  of  Mexico  may  reatih  it  near 
the  western  terminus  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  de  San-' 
tiago,  or  at  Saltillo  by  San  Luis  Potosi.  AU  the  northern  States  of 
Mexico  approach  it  by  good  common  roads,  while  the  trade  of  al« 
most  the  whole  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  will  naturally  be  drawn  t9 
it.  The  trade  of  the  country  tributary  to  this  road  has  been  im- 
mense, and  still  is  great  The  building  of  this  road  would  give  it  • 
wonderful  development  Its  resources  are  not  excelled  by  those  of 
any  part  of  the  world  as  yet  known*  Political,  social,  and  religions 
causes  have  combined  with  physical  difficulties  to  retard  their  exploit 
tation.  This  work  would  meliorate  all  these  evils ;  and  this  fine 
country,  naturaUy  so  rich,  now  so  impoverished,  would  pour  ita 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  grain,  wool,  and  live  stock, 
into  the  ports  of  the  transit,  and  take,  in  return,  the  manu&ctures  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  Passing  eastward,  along  the  cen- 
tral line  heretofore  described  as  runnini;  through  so  many  commer* 
cial  cities,  we  observe  that  all  the  rivers  and  roads  running  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  neiir  the  northern  laket 
teward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  naturally  lead  into  this  thoroughfare  oo 
the  left,  while  the  railroads  from  our  Atlantic  ports  westward  lead 
into  it  from  the  right,  each  contributing  its  portion  to  swell  the  gen- 
eral march  of  men,  mails,  and  merchandise,  across  l^he  Cmtrai 
jfVtifuct,"  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  called. 

In  view  of  such  connections  and  such  superiority  of  dispatch  over 
all  other  possible  routes,  it  would  seem  little  worth  to  present  details 
of  calculations.  It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  custom. 
But  as  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  some  minds,  a  few  sources  oC 
bu^kiesB  may  be  named.  Mexico  requires  immense  quantities  of 
oonimon  salt,  not  only  for  stock,  but  especially  for  metallorgic  purn 
poses  Aransas  bay  and  its  appendages  can  supply  Mexico  (and  tha 
rest  of  the  world,  if  need  be)  with  this  article  at  a  cost  almost  nomi"* 
aal.  Grood  lumber  is  scarce  in  Mexico.  Florida  may  supply  by 
this  road  any  quantity  desired.  Coal  is  wanted  in  Mexico,  in  Texas^ 
and  on  the  Gulf.  The  Rio  Grande  coal-fields  can  furnish  suppliea 
for  all  who  need,  and  this  road  will  distribute  it  as  wanted.  These 
tiiree  so,arce8  alone  are  sufficient  to  give  profitable  employment  to 
the  road  without  reference  to  the  more  profitable  through  business,^ 
which  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  diminution  of  time  and 
expense  thus  effieOed*    The.  facta  idready  stated  show  that  this  rout* 
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woqM  GOflUDand  mbet  of  tbe  iimUI;  paaseufj^,  and.  apede  fbe^t  be- 
tween the  two  ooeaoa,  beside  much  merchandise  requiring  dis«patd& 
or  liable  to  injury  from  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  in  more  southern 
climes.  T!he  difference  in  risk,  and  consequently  in  expense  of  in* 
surance,  would  be.  much  in  favor  of  this  transit. 

Passengers  may  be  carried  by  this  route  from  New-Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  for  ninety-one  dollars  each,  allowing  five  cents  per  mila 
£dr  railroad,  and  three  and  a  half  cents  for  steamship  tran8p<»rtatioj»^ 
This  calculation  presupposes  thf  t  steamships  are  used  from  Berwick'^ 
baj,  or  from  New-Orleans  to  Aransas  bay.  Jiut  one  hundred  doN 
lara  would  be  a  fair  chaige  from  New- Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  sup* 
posing  the  railroad  to  be  used  from  New-Orleans  to  JViazatlan.  The 
passengers  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paciiic  are  now  not  less  thaii 
iftj  thousand  per  annum.  The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  cheapness  and  security  of  this  route  would  tend  greatly  to  a  still 
larger  increase.  We  may  well  suppose  that  it  would  command,  in 
short  time,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  pasamgers  per  annum* 
The  annual  products  of  California  and  Australia,  in  gold,  are  eacl| 
not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollar?,  and  this  production  is  likely  ta 
increase.  That  of  Mexico  is  now  large,  and  would  be  greatly  mul« 
tiplied  by  the  effects  of  this  road.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
this  transit  would  draw  to  it  at  least  seventy-five  millions  dollars  pen; 
annum,  upon  which  a  charge  of  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  would  be  rea* 
sonable.  As  this  will  be  by  several  days  the  most  expeditious  routa' 
for  most  mails  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  the  company  might  make  it^ 
own  terms  for  their  transportation  ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  safe  to 
count  on  the  rate  usually  allowed  on  railroads  within  the  Unitecl 
States.  This  is  three  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  annum  ;  and  ai^ 
there  will  be  much  foreign  and  Mexican  mail  matter,  the  two  to- 
gether may  be  counted  as  paying  as  much  as  that  of  the  United 
States  alone.  One  hundi*ed  thousand  passengers,  at  five  cents  *  per 
mile,  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  give  $3,3^0,000.  Mails,  sij^ 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  at  six  hundred  dollars,  give  $402,000.- 
Specie,  175,000,000,  at  half  of  one  per  cent.,  gives  $375,000.  Grosf 
receipts  on  three  items  only,  $4,127,000.  If  half  be  allowed  for  curr^ 
rent  expenses,  we  shall  have  a  uet  income,  from  these  three  items 
alone,  of  nearly  fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  cost  odt 
soad  and  equipments  complete.  If  to  this  be  added  the  profits  of  th^ 
other  through  business,  and  of  the  way  business,  the  aggregate  would 
swell  to  a  rate  far  beyond  what  is  usually  expected  from  ordinary 
railroads.  As  the  Mexican  company  has  the  monopoly  of  this  tran* 
at  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  its  possession  perpetually,  there  woulc^ 
aeem  to  be  no  danger  of  injurious  competition.  In  reviewing  the 
estimates  presented  it  should  be  esp^ially  considered  that  the  climate, 
is  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  high  pay  to  agenta  and  labor-*, 
ers;  that  native  labor  is  abundant  at  four  to  five  dollars  per  month 
per  man  ;  that  materials  are  convenient  and  durable  ;  and  that  food 
b  cheap  and  ahnndant. 
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•  f  rott  the  Mldwitig  Btotement  it  ftpp^re  that  Th«  Oetttral  Tmti* 
ikt"  poseemei'  many  nrtrinnc  and  peculiar  advantftges.  Relatively 
to  others  it  h,  in  some  respects,  so  superior,  as  not  to  admit  ilf 
rivahry.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  the  only  rotrte  by  which  private  capi- 
tal can  carry  our  railroad  and  telegraphic  system  to  the  Pacific. 
The  only  serious  difficulty  that  seems  to  impede  its  progrM  is  the 
fact  that  it  runs  through  Mexican  territory,  where '  govommerrt  is 
tfnstabfe ;  but  this  difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  That 
part  of  the  country  through  which  this  road  witt  nm  is  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  the  revolutions  in  the  capital ;  and  as  «uch  a  work  wonUi 
naturally  be  favored  by  the  local  authorities,  any  party  in  ppwer 
Would  give  aid  rather  than  trouble.  Besides,  it  is  but  the  continoa- 
tion  of  our  own  system  into  our  leeble  ne^bor*s  territory,  and  with 
k  will  go  such  a  train  of  emigrants  from  Europe  and  Che  United 
Btates,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  ebullitions  of  local  antipatiries,  and 
feuffioe  to  keep  in  strict  subjection  the  few  unquiet  spirits  that  might 
be  disposed  to  disturi)  its  operations.  In  truth,  the  road  may  be 
built  through  Mexico  at  less  cost  than  similar  "wotk  could  be  done 
within  the  United  States,  owing  mainly  to  the  cheapneae  of  labor  i 
and  it  is  understood  that  parties  are  ready  to  take  the  contracts 
whenever  the  requisite  means  may  be  presented.  Yet,  if  capitaKstH 
iffaould  require  other  guaranty  of  security  for  their  investments,  it 
jwould  seem  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  it  through  the  govern** 
toent  of  the  United  States,  since  the  recent  announcement  of  its  poli- 
cy in  such  matters,  through  the  able  and  statesmanlike  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Cass  to  our  minister  to  Nicaragua,  But  should  our  gov^ 
emment,  through  tenderness  for  a  weak  neighbor,  hesitate  to  give 
due  protection  to  its  citizens  engaged  in  this  work,  the  British  gov-^ 
emment  would  not  fail  to  see  that  the  interest  of  British  capitalists, 
who  may  invest  in  it,  shall  not  be  wantonly  or  iaithlessly  sacrificed. 

Let  the  facts  as  herein  set  forth,  be  once  satisfactorily  established^ 
its  might  be  jii  omptly  and  easily  done  by  a  survey  under  the  direo- 
tibn  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assent  of  Mexico,  and  capital 
Will  soon  be  fou?«d  for  the  execution  of  the  project.  By  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  Texas,  sixteen  square  miles  of  the  public  domain  is 
given  as  a  bonus  for  the  construction  of  each  mile  of  railroad  within 
that  State.  This  gratuity  will' doubtless  be  extended  to  this  road,  as 
to  all  others.  This  land  alone  may  be  made  to  repay  the  cost  of 
that  part  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  Aransas  Boad  Com- 
pany, which  holds  the  charter  from  Aransas  bay ,  t^ia  Corpus  Christ!, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  has  powers  which  would  enaUe  capital  acting 
through  it,  to  control  the  ownership  of  any  lands  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  inclnding  the  temtini,  which  are  optional  with  that 
dmpany.  From  a  combination  of  causes  these  lands,  though  fertile 
and  well  adiqpted  to  grazing  and  cultivation,  have  heretofore  been 
held  at  rates  ranghig  from  ten  cents  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  accord- 
iig  to  locality.  But  these  causes  have  mainly  ceased  to  operate,  or 
will  soon  be  removed,  and  without  this  road  these  lands  will  lOOA 
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rise  in  marketaHe  value ;  but  with  it  they  iroiiI3  rival  the  astound- 
ing results  realised  in  the  new  States  of  the  northwest  An  amount 
of  capital,  verj  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the  work, 
judiciously  invested  in  these  lands,  would  form  a  basis  of  loans  suffi- 
K^ent  to  build  the  road,  and,  when  sold,  probably  leave  a  surplus, 
without  trenching  upon  the  bonus  of  the  State.  The  skilful  and 
faithful  use  of  a  small  capital,  then,  may  give  the  stockholders  a  rail- 
iDad  from  Aransas  bay  to  the  Rio  Grande,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles,  nc€  only  free  of  cost,  but  even  with  a  bonus  beyond 
its  cost,  while  the  road  itself  would  pay  well  for  its  working  should 
it  perchance  never  cross  that  river.  The  immense  trade  nnd  travel 
Uiat  would  be  drawn  from  Mexico  to  its  terminus  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
together  with  the  salt,  lumber,  and  coal  business,  would  give  ample 
profits,  were  the  progress  of  the  grand  transit  arrested  at  that  na- 
tional boundary. 

But  the  railway  will  not  be  arrested  at  the  border  of  Mexico.  It 
is  probable  that  grants  of  lands,  as  valuable  as  those  in  Texas,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  states  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  in  which  the 
route  lies.  It  is  certain  that  many  large  proprietors  will  gladly 
make  donations  of  large  tracts  of  lands  conditioned  upon  the  build- 
ing of  the  road.  Capital  might  also  be  employed,  as  in  Texas,  in 
purchasing  lands  at  low  prices  before  the  location  of  the  road.  jEx- 
tensive  and  intrinsically  valuable  estates  along  the  route,  are  on  sale^ 
at  very  low  rates,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  market  and  to  the 
ttnsettled  condition  of  public  affairs.  Tlie  building  of  the  road  wiH 
remedy  both  these  evils.  Lands  for  cultivation  alone  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  price.  But  many  of  these  lands  contain  rich  metallic 
veins,  whose  almost  inappreciable  value  will  be  developed  by  the 
road.  Such  are  the  natural  resources  of  this  genial  and  fertile,  but 
now  misused  country,  that  capital,  well  applied,  may  produce  re- 
sults far  beyond  those  ordinarily  realized.  Much  of  this  capital 
might  be  obtained  from  residents  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of 
that  people  has  been  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families,  who 
have  concealed  it  at  home  or  invested  it  abroad.  Ck>uld  this  work 
gain  their  confidence,  it  would  command  the  use  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  hoarded  wealth. 

Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  has  been  named  as  the  sum  that  might 
be  expended  in  the  completion  of  this  transit.  With  means  at  com- 
mand, a  skilful  manager  would  be  able  to  have  the  cars  run  through 
from  ocean  to  ocean^  by  the  use  of  a  capital  paid  up,  probably  not 
exceeding  three  millions,  and  it  would  be  bad  management  that 
would  require  from  stockholders  as  much  as  five  millions  of  dollars. 
So  small  a  sum  would  soon  be  provided  for  such  a  purpose  if  cap- 
talists  were  satisfied  that  the  facts  are  as  here  given.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  full  and  complete  survey,  hy  our  government,  will  soon  give 
the  requisite  assurance. 
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ALABAMA  BAPJIOAD  WUmomOU^ 

ART.  WUBAMi  KAILBOAD  PBOJECTIONS. 

MORTHBAST  AKD  SOOTHWBST  ALABAMA  ^AIIAOAD. 

This  road  supplies  another  link,  of  about  290  miles  in  length,  of 
that  chain  of  improvements  intended  to  connect  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  in  a  direction  as  nearly  con- 
formable to  an  air  line  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit. 

Its  northeastern  terminus  is  at  the  city  of  Chattanooga^  where  it 
connects  with  the  Georgia  State  road^  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
road,  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road.  Its  southwestern 
terminus  is  at  Meridian,  about  130  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile^ 
where  it  unites  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  the  Southern 
road. 

The  air-line  direction  of  this  road,  between  the  great  centres  of 
political  and  commerdal  influence,  and  the  many  connections  it  makes 
with  other  roads,  all  of  which  must  contribute  to  swell  its  business, 
sufficiently  mark  out  its  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  And 
^uld  it  never  be  extended  beyond  its  southwestern  terminus  toward 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  it  will  still  furnish,  either  by  the  way  of 
Mobile  or  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  shortest  route  between  Washington 
and  that  city.  On  its  general  advantages  I  need  not  dwell.  Tbey 
are  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention  of  any  one  at  all  interested  in 
the  improvements  of  the  country.  But  its  peculiar  local  advantages 
*are  less  understood,  and  to  these  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  generally,  lliey  are  detailed  with  great  clearness  in  the 
various  documents  that  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  its  first  president. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  and  from  these  I  shall  freely  quote. 

The  advantages  of  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  Alabama  railroad 
may  be  arranged  into  two  classes ;  first,  agricultural,  and  second, 
mineralogical. 

I.  AGRICULTURAL  ADVANTA0E9. 

The  section  of  the  State  to  be  traversed  by  this  road  is  that  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  the  least  favored  with  facilities  for  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labor.  Cotton  is  the  only  product  that  can  bear 
transportation  to  market ;  and  this  only  because  of  its  compressibility, 
and  of  its  growth  being  monopolized  by  the  Southern  States.  And 
yet,  from  neither  Jefferson,  nor  Walker,  nor  Blount,  nor  St.  Clair, 
nor  De  Kalb,  can  a  bale  of  cotton  be  placed  upon  the  seaboard  for 
a  sum  less  than  six  dollars.  When  we  connect  with  this,  the  fact, 
that  neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  in  those  counties  U  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  that  on  an  average  five  acres  are 
required  to  produce  one  bale,  need  we  wonder  that,  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  econorty  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  still 
comparatively  poor ;  and  that  the  population  in  those  counties  bears 
such  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  State  at  large  ?  By  the  census 
o£  1850,  the  density  of  the  population  in  the  counties  named  was 
aboiU  eight  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  the  State  at  large  was 
about  fourteen  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  in  some  of  the  counties 
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more  highlj  favored  with  commercial  facilities  rose*  as  high  as  thirty 
or  forty  to  the  i^uare  mile.  Again,  the  wealth  in  the  counties  now 
under  consideration,  taking  Jefferson  as  the  sample,  amounts  to  on^ 
$94  for  each  white  person,  while  in  Greene  it  is  as  high  as  $428  for 
each. 

•  This  state  of  things  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  a  capacity  of 
production  inherent  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  counties.  For,  in 
point  of  fact,  few  portions  of  the  State  are  more  highly  favored  hi 
these  respects.  The  mountains  and  ridges  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
forming  valleys  of  great  length,  and  in  many  cases  of  considerable 
breadth ;  possessing,  in  salubrity  of  air,  abundance  and  purity  of 
water,  and  fertility  of  soil,  advantages  not  inferior  to  any  found  ebe- 
Wbere  in  the  State.  The  true  cause  of  the  sparsity  and  comparative 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  plant 
which  is  not  adapted  to  their  locality,  and  the  enormous  expense  that 
attetids  the  ordinary  exchanges  of  commerce.  But  emancipate  them 
from  this  condition  of  things,  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad — ena- 
Ue  them  to  dMnge  a  system  of  agriculture  which  is  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing their  soil,  without  remunerating  their  labor— and  to  direct  their 
industry  to  its  proper  objects,  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  the  rais- 
ing of  live  stock ;  and  this  portion  of  territory  will  soon  become  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  State.  In  this  connection,  the 
tide  of  emigration  which  has  for  some  years  been  stTongly  setting  in 
from  these  counties  to  Texas  and  Arkansas,  ought  to  arrest  the  serious 
attention  of  the  enlightened  statesman.  If  things  are  to  continue  in 
their  present  condition,  another  twenty  years  will  result  in  an  almost 
total  abandonment  of  this  part  of  the  country.  And  if  for  the  past 
two  yem  this  tide  of  emigration  has  been  partially  stayed,  it  has 
been  from  the  hope  of  disenthrahnent  through  the  construction  of 
tiie  Northeast  and  Southwest  road.  Nor  are  the  other  counties 
on  the  Hne  of  this  road  bordering  upon  the  Bigbee  and  Warrior 
rivers^  lees  interested  in  the  completion  of  this  work.  The  navigation 
of  these  rivers  is  imperfect  and  costly  at  best ;  but  it  is  becoming 
BKore  precarious  every  day,  and  is  occasionally  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  teaneportation  of  agricultural  products  and  general  merchandise. 
Our  seasons  are  sometimes  abnormal,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  navigation  of  a  stream  must  be  impaired  by  the  clearing  up 
mnd  cultivation  of  the  country  through  wMch  it  flows.  Of  the  rain 
that  actually  falls,  a  large  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  expo- 
me  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  a  much  larger  portion  is  absorbed  by 
the  upturned  and  unloosened  soil  ;  so  that  comparatively  but  a 
small  portion  reaches  the  channels  of  the  water-courses  at  all,  and 
that  which  does,  carries  down  such  an  excess  of  soil  that  it  con- 
ti&ually  tends  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  streams. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  portion  of  Alabama  stands  in  so 
great  need  of  improved  fadlities  for  effecting  exchanges,  as  that  pro- 
posed to  be  trav^ved  by  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  road. 

We  have  considered  the  advantages  of  this  work  to  the  upper 
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ootmtieB  on  tbe  line,  in  an  agricaltiiral  point  of  vifew  only,  whict  is 
by  no  means  that  of  most  interest  and  importance.  •  The  coantry  is 
broken,  and  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  valleys  only  are  weQ 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory  will  never  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
plough.  But  it  is  here  that  we  find  deposited  in  enormous  quantities 
those  minerals  of  prime  necessity,  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  whicb  ma^ 

made  the  basis  of  a  degree  of  wealth  and  of  a  density  of  popula- 
tion far  exceeding  those  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  Stata» 

This  brings  us  to  the  advantages  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view : 

n.  MINBRALOGICAL  ADVAJNTAGES. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  geologist,  tbe  coai 
and  iron  of  Alabama  tie  in  an  oblong  basin,  siretcbing  froM 
northeast  to^'southwest,  extending  from  ^e  bead  of  Wills*  Yall^ 
on  the  northeast  to  tbe  city  of  Tududooea  on  the  soiUhwesti 
a  distance  of  near  200  miles.  The  strata  of  this  vein  have  hetm 
upheaved  in  the  same  general  direction,  so  thai  their  «<ribr 
is  always  from  northeast  to  southwest  Near  the  centre  of  this  basus 
but  a  little  south  of  it,  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  lira^tone  valleys 
remarkable  for  their  directness,  gentleness  of  undulation,  and  fertiUtjf 
oi  soil.  It  is  along  these  valleys  that  the  Northeast  and  Southwaal 
road  is  located;  so  that  for  200  miles  coal,  iron,  and  time,  art 
vbundant  upon  the  immediate  line  of  the  road.  These  valleys  eoaBli^ 
lute  the  arUicUnal  axis  of  the  geological  system  of  tbe  baton,  in  cona^r 
quence  of  which  tbe  streams  that  rise  in  the  valleys  flow  off  to  the 
right  and  left,  furnishing  practicable  routes  for  branch  railroads  pen** 
etrating  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  beds  on  either  side  of  the  mm 
road.  Human  wisdom  could  not  devise,  therefore,  a  plan  of  devel** 
oping  the  wealth  of  this  great  basin,  more  suitable  and  effectual  than 
that  of  laying  down  a  road  of  the  first  class  along  this  anticdiBAl 
axis.  It  would  be  as  the  spinal  column  to  the  human  frame,  and  Hi 
tributaries  as  the  ribs  articulated  to  it.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  (9 
claim  for  this  work,  a  very  peculiar  relation  to  tbe  mineral  ^stem  «f 
Alabama,  and  as  such,  to  bespeak  for  it  no  common  share  of  tha 
public  favor.  ^ 

Before  considering  the  advantages  to  the  State  at  lai^  of  tbe  de» 
velopment  of  its  mineral  resources,  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  thai 
there  is  at  present  a  great  demand  far  the  products  of  our  mimesy  and  thai 
this  is  likely  to  be  enormously  increased  in  coming  years ;  for  if  this 
were  not  so,  all  prqjects  looking  to  such  a  development  would  evi^ 
dently  be  premature.  On  tbis  point  we  submit  the  following  consifd* 
eraUons : 

(a. )  In  the  first  place,  steam  has  become  the  motive  power  of  tk» 
whole  civilized  world.  It  is  made  in  every  brancb  of  industry  and 
art,  to  perfimn  the  labor  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  is  last  super* 
seding  the  natural  mechanical  agents  of  wind  and  water.  By  the  per* 
iect  control  we  have  ac4|uired  over  tbis  power,  throu^  the  reeent 
improvements  in  machinery,  it  is  applied  to  every  mechanical  pur- 
poMi  from  tbe  drawing  out  of  the  gossamer  fibres  that  enter  into  the 
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finest  fkbri<«,  to  the  propulsk)!!  against  wind  bM  tide  0/  ^  hrgpk 
ihips-of-the-Hne ;  and  it  is  now  "spinning  raote  cotton  and  wool^ 
weaving  more  elotli,  redndng,  moulding,  and  polishing  more  meta!, 
tban  eould  be  done  hy  all  tbe  laborers  on  the  earth,  with  such  hand 
implements  only  as  were  used  75  years  ago.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  magnetic  tel^raph,  time  has  more  than  ever  become  an  impor* 
tant  element  in  trade.  The  transmiseioA  of  products  to  points  where 
a  demand  exists  for  them,  is  seeking  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
transmission  of  knowledge.  The  clipper  is  replacing  the  vessel  of 
more  sluggish  form,  and  the  steamship  is  rapidly  replacing  both. 
The  principal  commercial  ports  of  the  worW  are  now  connected  by 
lines  of  steamships.  The  steam  marine  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1852  to  1,390  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
417,227 — of  which  96,  with  a  tonnage  of  91,476,  were  ocean 
steamers ;  and  529,  with  a  tonnage  of  121,028,  were  coast  steamers. 
We  do  not  here  include  the  thousand  steamers  plying  upon  our 
rivers,  as  they  generate  their  steam  chiefly  by  the  use  of  wood.  It 
was  but  as*  yesterday  that  steam  was  employed  upon  the  ocean,  amd 
the  result  shove's  that  it  is  to  eflect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  world. 

(i>.)  There  is  no  probability  that  any  motive  power  will  ever  be 
discorered  having  the  potency  of  steam,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
cheapness  of  production,  and  simplicity  of  application.  The  mag- 
netic and  galvanic  forces  are  too  costly — the  expansive  force  of  alf 
has  «ignally  fVdled  in  the  Ericsson ;  and  if  it  should  ever  supersede 
steam  as  a  motivi^  power,  it  not  the  less  requires  the  combustion  of 
ooaL  Coal  therefore  Kes  at  the  basis  of  this  wonderful  development, 
and  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  combustibles  are  found  in  suifficient 
condensation  to  render  them  portable  and  eflftcient  in  the  generation  of 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  oceanic  navigation.  As  therefore  the  appli- 
cations ^  steam  are  multiplied,  so  the  demand  for  ooal  will  be  in» 
erased. 

(c.)  But  especially  is  the  demand  for  coal  likely  to  be  great  at  a!! 
ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Grulf  of  Mexico.  Our  race  is  ex» 
panding  southward.  Texas  has  been  absorbed  by  the  States ;  and 
such  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  great  valley  of  the  Amazon  will,  in  all  iiu- 
man  probability,  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise  and  industry.  What  a  vast  trade  is  therefore  to  go  for- 
ward upon  the  waters  that  roil  their  waves  almost  into  the  mouths  of 
our  coal  pits  I  Let  any  one  look  upon  a  map  d£  the  American  Con* 
tinent,  and  it  requires  but  a  glance  to  see,  that  where  it  is  almost 
cat  in  twain,  there  is  to  be  a  commercial  highway  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  oceans.  It  matters  not  whether  the  connee-" 
tion  is  to  be  by  sevens  railwajrs  or  by  ship  canals ;  alike  in  both 
eases,  the  steam  marine  of  the  tropical  seas  is  to  be  increased  beyond 
$Al  precedent,  and  is  to  create  a  demand  for  coal,  that  will  tax  the 
utmost  capacity  of  Aintrieim  labor  to  supply.    In  this  field  of  In* 
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dustiy  the  Alabama  collier  will  have  a  dedded  advwitage.  A0  ceof* 
pared  with  the  coal  of  Penneylvania,  Ohio,  and  IlUnoia,  the  coal  of 
Alabama  may  be  said  to  be  already  half-way  to  market.  Ab  to 
quality,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.  As  to  quantity,  it 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  square  miles,  and  is  in  several 
successive  strata  (8  or  10),  varying  &om  1  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

(d.)  But  this  coal  is  in  many  places  traversed  by  veins  of  iron  ore  of 
great  thickness  and  richness.  This  creates  a  new  demand  for  the  ooal 
at  the  pit's  mouth.  The  application  of  coal  to  the  smelting  of  iron  bat 
emancipated  the  iron  manufacture.  "  Steam  is  prepared  as  the  mo« 
live  power ;  the  forge-master,  the  founder,  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  bankfl  of  rivers,  or  the  depths  of  forests,  far  from  the  inhabited 
places.  Industry  has  broken  her  fetters ;  commerce  is  set  free,  in  tha 
interior.  Gigantic  furnaces  arise,  forges,  bar  iron  works  multiply ; 
iron  receives  every  shape ;  and  manufactories  fill  the  world  with  ma* 
chines.*'  The  demand  for  coal  in  this  point  oi  view  is  limited  only 
by  the  demand  for  iron. 

(e.)  And  what  is  the  demand  for  iron  T 

Ist.  There  is  the  ordinary  demand  of  iron  in  the  forms  of  bar^ 
bolt,  and  rod  iron,  and  nails,  and  hollow-ware,  &c,  which  increases 
with  the  increase  of  population.  And  whence  do  we  receive  our 
supplies  T  From  the  furnaces,  and  forges,  and  rolling  mills  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey,  and  Maryland.  And  why  should  not  our  sup-r 
plies  come  from  the  products  of  our  own  industry  t 

2d.  There  is  the  enormous  demand  for  iron  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  present  capacity  of  the  iron  man* 
ufacture  to  supply,  lliis  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished, 
especially  in  the  Southwestern  States,  where  the  construction  of  roads 
has  just  been  commenced. 

dd,  and  lastly,  there  is  the  new  demand  for  iron  in  the  construct- 
ing of  steamships.  Of  the  153  steamers  built  in  Great  ^itain  dur-^ 
ing  the  year  1854,  117  were  of  iron.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  10  were, 
of  iron.  The  like  tendency  to  substitute  uron  for  wood  is  seen  in  the 
dock  yards  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  iron  in  this  country,  that  we  are. 
the  largest  consumers  of  the  exportations  of  this  article  from  England.. 
"During  the  ten  months  ending  Nov.  5,1853,  Great  Britain  ex- 
ported $75,000,000  worth  of  iron,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  was 
taken  by  the  United  States.  Of  pig-iron  the  United  States  received 
67,000  tons.  Of  bar,  bolt,  and  rod  iron,  the  United  States  took 
263,530  tons;  or  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  Canada/' — Tcoflor's 
Statistics. 

This  point  being  cleared  up,  we  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  such  results  to  the  State  at  large. 

1.  The  first  advantage  to  the  State  at  large,  is  that  of  increasing 
the  population  and  wealth  of  a  sixth  part  of  its  territory,  which  can 
never  be  done  without  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources.  The 
relation  of  iron  and  coal  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country,, 
is  best  seen  in  the  light  of  experience. 
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According  to  the  best  authenticated  statistics,  the  product  of  the 
British  coal  nimes  is  valued  at  $96,000,000  per  annum. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  product  of  her  iron  ore,  which  is  estimated 
at  $82,280,000,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  $178,280,000  per  annum, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  whole  world,  including  those  recently  discovered  and  opened  in 
Australia.  From  the  more  fully  reported  statistics  of  Belgium,  it 
appears  that  we  may  reckon  one  miner  for  every  130  tons  of  coal ; 
at  this  rate  the  colliers  of  England  number  246,154  ;  and  if  we  al- 
low as  many  as  three  souls  supported  on  an  average  by  the  labor  of 
each  collier,  the  total  population  supported  by  coal  mining  in  Eng- 
land (not  the  traffic  in  coal)  amount  to  738,462.  From  the  census 
of  1850,  the  product  of  1,165.544  tons  of  iron  required  the  labor  of 
57,021  hands,  which  is  about  20  tons  to  the  hand.  At  this  rate  the 
product  of  British  iron  supports  110,000  laborers,  or  a  population 
of  330,000  souls.  Those  engaged  in  polishing  and  giving  to  iron  its 
thousand  useful  shapes,  are  not  reckoned  in  this  estimate,  but  those 
only  who  are  engaged  at  the  furnace  and  the  forge.  So  that  we  have 
a  total  population  of  more  than  a  million  of  souls  sustained  by  the 
mining  operations  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  still  larger  numbers 
sustained  by  the  collateral  employments  to  which  coal  and  iron  have 
given  rise,  and  this  within  a  district  of  country  not  very  much  larger 
than  the  State  of  Alabama. 

But  we  have  an  equally  striking  example  in  the  case  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  particularly  in  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population 
of  Its  two  principal  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
city  of  the  Union,  in  point  of  population,  wealth,  and  commerce. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  before  the  period  of  canals, 
and  railroads,  and  steamboats,  it  was  the  most  accessible  port  to  the 
young  Slates  growing  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Her  commerce,  how- 
ever, was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  policy  of  New- York,  which 
opeiied  up  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  a  highway  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Hudson.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Buffalo  to 
New- York,  which  had  been  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  was  there- 
by reduced  to  seven  dollars  per  ton.  The  lakes  thus  became  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  such  they  have  continued  ever  since. 
The  Western  and  foreign  trade  of  Philadelphia  declined  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  New- York  increased,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Tonnage. 

...  . 

Imports  and  Sjeportt. 

Ttar. 

New-York. 

Philadelphia. 

New-Totk. 

Pbilad^^U. 

..  108,011   

•  • 

1810  .  . 

250.000 

..  125,000     .  . 

1820  .  . 

266,000 

.     84,000  . 

...  87,000,000 

!!  21,000,000 

1880  , , . 

280,000 

. .  72,000 

...  66,000,000 

18,000,000 

1840 

.  460,000 

..  108,944  .... 

...  92,000,000 

. .  14,000,000 

. .  16,000,000 
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With  8uch  a  recUietion  of  foreigii  trade  we  ehould  expeot  to  find  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  wealth  and  populaticti  of  Philadel« 
fhia ;  or  if  an  increase  at  all,  one  hy  no  means  comparable  to  that 
of  New-York.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  as  the  following  table 
shows: 

PopulaHon. 

Ttw.  N«W-Tork.  Philadelphi*. 

1810    96,878    106,281 

1820   128,706    187^7 

1880    208,007    188,961 

1840    812.712    268,832 

1650    612,894    409,868 

How  is  this  anomaly  to  be  explained,  to  wit :  That  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  continued  to  rival  New- York  in  population  and 
wealth,  notwithstanding  its  loss  of  the  Western  and  foreign  trade  t 
On  the  loss  of  their  foreign  trade  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
wisely  directed  their  attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
State.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  Western  trade  by  a 
series  of  canals  and  roads  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
But  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  line  defeated  its  purpose.  It, 
however,  formed  a  basis  of  a  system  of  improvements  ramifying 
into  the  iron  aiid  coal  districts  of  the  State.  Upon  these  works  the 
State  has  expended  $40,000,000,  and  such  as  are  completed  prove  to 
be  profitable  investments*  No  other  minerals  but  those  of  iron  and 
coal  could  have  warranted  such  an  enormous  outlay  of  money  to 
bring  them  into  market,  and  have  given  so  large  a  dividend  in  return. 
The  results  of  this  system  of  development  have  been  of  the  most 
striking  and  satisfactory  character.  In  the  year  1843,  1,500,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  mined,  and  5,195,151  to:is  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  Tlieir  market  value  in  Philadelphia  was  near  $30,000,000. 
Their  transmission  coastwise  explains  the  rapid  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage of  that  city  from  1830  to  1850.  In  1850  there  were  also  350 
iron  furnaces  in  blast ;  and  in  1853,  36^,056  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
produced,  valued  at  $23,921,960.  {Chiids  on  Iron.)  Here  theft  is 
a  total  product  of  150,000,000  annually  from  these  sources,  exclu- 
sive of  the  numerous  branches  of  industry  to  which  they  have  given 
rise.  The  population  supported  by  the  production  of  iron  alone,  is 
estimated  at  269,616  souls.  {Taylor^  p.  419  )  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  tiie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  prosperity  of 
her  principal  commercial  mart.  The  influence  upon  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  mining  district  itself,  is  not  less  than  that  upon  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Take  the  county  of  Schuylkill  as  an  example. 
In  1842,  at  a  public  meeting  of  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  a 
repopi  on  the  coal  statistics  of  that  county  was  made,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  capital  invested  amounted  to  $17,526,000*  Popu- 
lation engaged  in,  or  entirely  dependent  on  the  coal  trade,  17,000 
personn.  Number  of  horses  employed  in  boating,  and  at  the  colleries, 
2,100»  Agricultnral  products,  consumed  annually,  $588,572.  Mer- 
chandSee  consumed,  $^16,325.  And  all  this  had  originated  in  ^en 
years.    {Tt^lor^  p.  862.) 
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Pittsbui^g  tsy  however,  a  yet  more  strikuig  eoample^  of  the  rel^tioa 
pf  coal  and  iron  to  wealth  and  population.  Its  prospeiity  has  been, 
wholly  derived  from  the  trade  in  these  articles,  and  the  arts  and  maau-* 
iactures  immediately  consequent  upon  them. 

In  1825  the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  city  was  35,714  tons.  la 
IB33,  it  was  255,910  tons*  In  1824,  there  were  18  iroiv  foundries^ 
11  rolling  mills,  120  steam  engimp  at  work.  In  1838,  300  steam 
engines  and  as  many  factories;  and  the  amount  of  coal  consumed 
and  shipped,  357,140  tons.  In  1842,  the  coal  produced  reached 
420,000  tons ;  the  number  of  steamboats  owned  in  the  district  was 
89»  la  1846,  the  production  of  coal  was  678,572  tons.  In  1853^ 
il  exceeded  1,000,000  of  tons.  I4et  us  now  note  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation :  ^ 

1758,   ,   No  white  man  lived  there. 

1818,    5,748  Bonli. 

1640,    40,000 


In  1854,  there  were  in  this  city  17  large  rolling  mills ;  12  large  foundries ;  20 
fflass  manoftictories ;  20  engine  and  machine  shops ;  5  large  cotton  factories ; 
1  large  flouring  mills  ;  ana  100  steam  engines,  besides  thosa  above  named.— « 
Tap^,  p.  887. 

A  more  striking  example  could  not  be  given  in  illustration  of  our 
proposition  of  the  capacity  of  iron  and  coal  to  increase  population 
and  wealth — furnishing  a  population  too,  usually  characterized  by 
industry,  activity,  frugality,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  moral  and 
intellectual  culture. 

We  think  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  topic  further,  in 
order  to  establish  the  value  of  our  coal  and  iron  deposits.  On  this 
point  no  man  who  looks  at  the  facts  can  entertain  a  doubt.  But 
some  ihay  question  whether  such  results  would  be  realized  in  our 
own  State.  If  there  were  no  demand  for  our  co«l  and  iron,  we 
might  well  doubt  the  result.  But  we  hope  that  enough  is  said 
above  to  show  that  the  demand  is  not  only  great  already,  but  that  it 
is  becoming  greater  and  more  urgent  every  year.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  we  po&^ess  not  the  skill.  Grant  it.  And  the  reason  is, 
there  has  been  no  demand  for  it.  Bring  together  the  conditions  re- 
quisite to  a  successful  application  of  capital  and  labor  to  our  iron  and 
coal,  and  they  will  soon  be  appropriated  to  those  ol^ects.  Already 
some  of  the  most  experienced  iron  masters  of  the  Middle  States  have 
their  attention  turned  to  the  extraordinary  facilities  we  poj^sess  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  awaiting  with  interest  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  this  company.  On  these  points  we  have,  therefore,  nothing 
to  fear,  and  if  in  the  next  twenty  years  we  shall  reach  only  to  one 
fourth  of  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania  at  present,  our  coal  and 
iron  will  add  912,000,000  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and 
pve  support  to  200,000  souls. 

II.  But  the  experience  of  the  world  is  to  be  belied,  if  the  deveU 
opment  of  our  coal  and  iron  does  not  cause  to  s[Hring  up  a  manufac* 


1850, 


88,000  " 
Taylor's  StaHttics,  p.  836* 
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tnrhig  interest  tbat  will  advance  pctri  passu  with  the  development 
itself.  Machinery  is  mostly  of  iron  i  steam  is  its  motive  power ;  the 
coal  at  once  reduces  the  iron  ore,  and  generates  the  steam  ;  the  ma- 
terials of  manufacture  are  already  at  hand ;  and  such  as  are  not,  our 
State  is  admirably  adapted  to  produce.  Cotton  is  our  own  staple :  no 
portion  of  America  is  said  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wool, 
than  the  belt  of  pine  hills  between*  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Rivef 
on  the  north,  ana  the  prairie  formations  on  the  south.  Where  can 
you  find  better  timber,  of  pine,  walnut,  cedar,  chestnut,  and  oak, 
than  that  covering  the  entire  coal  basin  of  the  State?  Here  are  the 
materials  then,  singularly  grouped  together,  for  a  vast  manufecturing 
interest.  Why  should  we  not  make  our  own  nails,  and  bar,  bolt,  and] 
sheet  iron  ;  our  own  castings  and  machinery  t  Why  should  we  not* 
weave  and  spin  our  own  cotton  and  wool  ?  Why  should  not  the 
houses  and  furniture  of  our  cities  and  towns  be  made  in  the  lieart 
of  our  forest,  and  transmitted  to  the  points  where  they  are  to  be  pat 
up  for  use  ? 

Chattanooga  is  but  a  town  of  a  day*s  growth,  as  remote  from  the 
coast  as  it  is  possible  to  be :  and  yet  it  is  framing  the  houses  for 
Nashville  and  Augusta,  and  has  two  large  furniture  establishments 
worked  by  steam,  which  supply  in  part  the  wants  of  those  cities  and 
other  towns  in  the  interior.  Our  mild  climates  allows  the  comfort- 
able performance  of  labor  in  the  open  air  during  winter,  and  when 
we  have  the  iron  furnaces,  and  foundries,  and  rolling  mills,  and 
machine  shops  at  hand,  why  should  not  Tuskaloosa,  which,  like 
P]ttsburgh,.stands  upon  a  bed  of  coal,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
which,  in  its  floods,  can  bear  a  74  gun-ship  to  the  Gulf,  become  a 
steamboat  yard  for  the  supply  of  our  Southern  waters  t  In  point  of 
coal,  or  iron,  or  timber,  or  cheapness  of  living,  and  consequently  in 
cheapness  of  labor,  wherein  is  it  inferior  to  Pittsburgh  or  Cincinnati  t 
At  the  same  time  it  is  in  climate  vastly  superior  to  either.  These 
results  will  of  necessity  follow  in  course  of  time,  because  capital  will 
seek  the  most  proQtable  channels  of  investment ;  and  such  are  those 
indicated. 

In  all  these  improvements  the  whole  State  is  interested.  Millions 
of  dollars  that  now  go  out  of  the  State  for  coal  and  iron  in  its  various 
forms,  machinery,  cotton  and  wollen  fabrics,  <fec.,  would  be  kept  in 
circulation  at  home,  supporting  a  greatly  increased  population,  and 
enhancing  the  wealth  of  the  whole  State.  Our  seaports  will  be 
made  coaling  stations  for  ocean  steamers,  and  the  points  for  shipping 
coal  to  the  various  naval  stations  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast 
of  Central  America  And  we  should  have,  indeed,  a  union  of  the, 
plough,  loom,  and  anvil. 

All  the  foregoing  advantages  must  result  sooner  or  later  from  the 
completion  of  this  road.  But  they  will  be  precipitated  at  once  upon 
the  country  if  the  company  can  succeed  in  carrying  to  a  successful 
issue  their  declared  policy.  Their  object  is  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  existing  on  the  line  of  the  road  for  the  manu&cturo  of. 
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the  iron  necesKirj  to  clothe  if.  Mills  will  he  erected  upon  a  scale  to 
tarn  out  about  10,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  In  connection  witk 
these,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  workshops  for  the  construction  of  all 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  snite 
of  locomotives.  Here  is  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  business,  in 
which  the  whole  country  is  interested.  After  the  clothing  of  the 
road,  these  mills  could  oifer  to  other  railroad  companies,  belter  iron, 
and  at  cheaper  rates,  than  they  could  procure  in  Ekigland,  carriage 
being  taken  into  the  account ;  and  if  this  be  not  so,  there  is  no  prob- 
ability that  the  works  would  lack  for  patronage,  for  if  railroad 
iron  should  not  be  in  demand,  a  trifling  expenditure  would  convert 
the  rail  mills  into  others  adapted  to  turn  out  iron  in  its  numerous 
commercial  forms,  which  would  find  a  ready  market  in  the  ports  of 
the  Gulf. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  work,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  peof^e  resident 
along  the  line,  have  sustained  it  with  a  noble  generosity.  Ample 
provision  haA  been  made  for  the  gniding,  culvert ing  and  crosstieing 
of  about  220  miles  of  tlie  whole  2b5  miles.  This  includes  all  thei 
heavy  work  upon  the  road,  and  the  two  bridges,  the  one  over  tb» 
Waxrior  and  the  other  over  the  Bigbee.  About  100  miles 'at  the 
lower  extremity  and  67  at  the  upper,  are  nearly  ready  for  the  iron. 
Up  to  this  point  the  Company  has  not  contracted  a  dollar  of  ddbt 
They  are  now  seeking  for  subscriptions  to  an  extent  to  make  full 
provision  for  the  entire  road  bed ;  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  debt  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  the 
manufacture  or  for  the  purchase  of  rails.  It  would  seem  from  the 
policy  of  the  Company,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  local  subscriptionsi 
and  from  the  unrivalled  connections  of  this  road,  that  no  enterprise 
of  the  kind  deserves  more  fully  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
country,  none  more  richly  the  attention  of  capitalists. 


AST.  II.-SODTHERN  CONVENTION  AT  VICRSBailG. 

DUATB  ON  TBI  BLAVI   TSADI — SPIKCHKS   OF   MR.    8PRATT,    OF   SOUTH  OABOU- 
NA,  AND  GOT.  H.  8.  FOOTS,  OF  IflSSISSIPPt. 

[Intondingto  iocorporiitethe  main  foatures  of  the  recent  debate  at  Yickxbarg  on  the  fob- 
jeei  of  the  tilare  Traoo.  and  a  digest  of  the  leading  speeches  and  reports,  we  have  concladad, 
M»  fur  aa  two  speakers  are  concerned,  to  give  their  argnments  entire. 

'  Mr  8p^att*«  ^peecb  waa  writteu  out  bj  hiouelf,  and  furninhed  us  soon  after  the  adjoaro- 
laant  of  tbe  Convention  It  wa-t  made  upon  ihe  report  presented  bj  himself,  which  haaal« 
ready  been  published  In  the  pages  of  the  Uivibw. 

OoY.  Foota'ii  np«eeh  in  reply,  occupied  m  nj  hour*  in  the  d^lirerj,  and  fairly  and  taWj 
repreaaatii  tbe  tIvwa  or  those  wiih  whom  he  is  acting  at  the  South,  though  in  many  raq>ecM  ' 
ha  go«s  very  fhr  beyond  them  It  was  report  d  for  the  New- York  Herald^  and  we  believa  re\  iaai 
by  the  antitor.   we  umit  from  the  speech  such  parts  as  are  merely  personal  or  politiealf  bat 
the  omissions  do  not  at  all  aflbct  the  argument.— £ditor.] 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  SPRATT,  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Convention  held  at  KnoxTille,  in  1857,  n  committee  wu 
appointed  to  report  upon  tbe  foreign  akye  trade.  That  commitlee  made  their 
Kport  to  the  meeting  at  Montgomery.  It  was  there  discussed  with  interest  and 
ability ;  but  the  mind  of  tlie  South  was  not  made  fnU^  up.  upon  the  qaettioa. 
— Uiere  were  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Couventioa  itself  upwn  the  sub 
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and  it  waa  not  thought  proper  to  foroe.it  to  a  final  T<otB.  T«  the  fria»df  m  well  * 

as  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  it  seemed  best  that  the  report  should  be 
Isfid  Ti^n  the  table  to  be  printed — it  has  been  printed,  and  has  gone  before  the 
oAontry.  Other  etreiunstanees  have  concurred  to  ripen  public  judgment  on  the 
mutter  of  it — ^vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave  trade  have  been  seised  by 
ci^aisers  for  adjudication ;  foreign  slaves  have  been  introduced ;  the  policy  of 
such  introduction  has  been  discussed  in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  soutnem 
States  ;  and  under  circumstances  so  suited  to  a  just  perception  of  the  merits  of 
the  measure,  we  have  called  it  up  for  further,  and  we  hope,  for  final  action  at 
tlU  present  time. 

In  doing  so,  however,  and  in  forcing  it  up5n  the  Convention  again,  as  I  haT« 
often  done  before,  with  a  pertinacity  which  has,  perhaps,  not  always  s^^med  be* 
coming,  I  will  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  the  egotism  of  a  brief  presentment  <Jf  the 
caiMee  that  have  impelled  me  to  the  course.  * 

.in. I860,  when  the  miscalled  compromise  was  passed  by  Congress,  there  had 
came  to  be  a  fixed  oonviction  on  the  minds  of  maay  Southern  men  that,  under 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  there  was  scant  security  for  southern  rights  and 
southern  liberty  within  this  Union,  Of  the  fact  that  this  confederacy  had  come 
to  be  divided  into  distinct  political  sections,  there  was  none  to  doubt ;  and  few 
to  doubt  but  that  the  power  of  Qovernment  was  irrevocably  with  the  North. 
They  had  a  preponderance  of  States  and  population,  and  shared  a  government 
in  which  States  and  population,  of  necessity,  must  tell  on  legislation.  They 
had  the  power  to  pass  what  laws  they  pkascd,  and  they  had  passed  them.  They 
had  proscribed  the  institution  of  the  Suuth ;  they  had  restricted  it  to  certain 
lalitadea ;  they  had  excluded  it  from  vacant  territory ;  they  had  precluded  a 
supply  of  foreign  slaves  ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  dominion  the  moat  per- 
fect, there  was  waDtin|;  then  but  penal  laws  and  the  means  of  their  enforce- 
ment. One  step  even  id.  that  direction  they  had  taken  ;  they  had  passed  the 
act  ^at  made  it  piracy  to  trade  in  foreign  slaves.  That  venal  judges  would  be 
foUid,  or  made,  to  meet  the  exigency,  none  could  doubt,  for  power  has  seldo  m' 
waited  long  for  suoh  convenient  instruments.  The  law  to  further  puaishment 
might  not  be  passed  at  once.  The  power  that  held  the  Government  might  look 
to  opportunity  and  might  graduate  affliction  to  the  endurance  of  its  victim,  but 
it  was  sure  to  come  in  time ;  and  though  under  the  hereditary  forms  of  liberty 
wa  had  still  the  prudence  and  the  spirit  to  preserve  there  was  yet  the  security 
that  men  could  only  be  hung  upon  the  judgment  of  their  peers  ^,  there  was  still 
the  conyiction  that,  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  t^e  only  bulwark 
a^inst  physical  aggression  yet  remaining  was  in  the  strength  and  intelligence 
of  southern  juries. 

Nor  was  this  alL  There  was  still  another  issue  of  even  more  momentous  in- 
terest. For  near  a  century  i^he  thought  had  grown  upon  the  world  that  there 
was  propriety  and  right  in  the  perfect  equality  of  man.  It  was  announced  in 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence ;  it  was  forced  into  fearful  praetloe 
in  the  French  Republic  ;  it  moved  the  heart  of  schemee  of  charity ;  it  gave  its 
colorings  to  political  events  ;  there  was  exultation  at  the  fall  of  hereditary  forms 
in  Burope  ;  there  was  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ;  there 
was  glaaness  at  emancipation*  here  ;  there  was  repugnance  to  every  form  of 
baredttary  power ;  there  were  execrations,  bitter  and  intense,  of  every  form  of 
slavery  ;  and  under  a  common  sentiment  that  in  the  growth  and  spread  of  this 
idea  there  was  surely  to  be  the  realisation  of  a  politick  millennium,  there  came 
to^  be  in  all  countries  where  slavery  is  not,  and  in  many  where  it  is,  a  coneur- 
reMC  the  most  singularly  perfect  in  acts  and  efforts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave 
trade. 

But  while  this  was  so,  the  apprehension  grew  upon  the  public  mind  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  this  land,  at  least,  that  thifr  conception  waa  not  strictly  just. — 
It  was  still  conceded  that^  among  equals,  equality  is  right ;  but  it  hod  come  to 
be  qtlestioued  whether  all  are  equal ;  whetner  races  do  not  differ  in  their  social 
notions ;  whether,  while  some  are  capable  of  self-government,  there  be  not 
some  not  capable  of  self-government ;  whether,  if  so  unequal,  there  be  in 
the  right  to  equality  among  them ;  whether  to  weaker  races  it  be  not  a  privi^ 
.l6f«.  S  '9httt«  'W  homes  and  fbrtunes  of  the  stranger ;  and  whether,  while 
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>irtg  »U  'iikaM  tbtfee  Sft  stel^Utj  im  aneqital  order,  Aad  iii  niioMi  'mMom  of 

diveetioa  and  depeodence,  it  be  not,  to  saoes  unfitted  to  direct  tbemtelTee,  the 
condition  of  well  being,  and  existence  even,  that  they  ahonld  ha?e  the  guidanoe  - 
and  direction  of  a  higher  power. 

Snoh  were  the  social  theories  that  had  come  to  battle  in  the  world.  The  one 
had  taken  its  stand  and  had  found  embodiment  in  the  forms  and  constitution  of 
the  North — the  other  had  taken  its  stand  and  had  found  embodiment  in  the 
forms  and  constitution  of  the  South.  With  that  form  were  indtssohibly  linked  - 
the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  our  people.  It  presented  every  claim  to  favor  and 
affection ;  it  rejoiced  in  every  prospect  of  divine  approval.  It  rose  directly 
athwart  the  eentimentalism  of  the  ase.  If  feited  to  stand,  it  must  stand  against 
the  world,  and  thus  this  land  seemed  destined  to  become  the  battle-ground  not 
only  of  the  sections,  but  the  field  of  final  contest  for  the  two  great  contending 
social  syftems  of  the  world. 

In  such  condition  it  seemed  imperative  upon  the  South  to  state  some  measure 
that  would  meet  the  compUcated  issues  of  ner  future,  and  no  sufileieat  measure 
seemed  to  be  suggested. 

By  some  it  was  proposed  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  and  trust  our  rights 
and  liberties  to  a  strict  enforcement  of  that  instrument ;  but  the  power  of  legis- 
lation was  with  the  North.  Experience  bad  shown  that  power  can  find  in  any 
instrument  a  warrant  for  its  action,  and  it  seemed  vain  to  hope  by  mere  resist- 
ance to  withstand  the  pressure  of  an  active  and  aggressive  adversary. 

By  some  it  was  proposed  to  force  from  Conffress  the  recognition  of  our  right 
to  share  the  common  territory  of  the  Union  ;  but  there  was  no  means  by  which 
to  force  from  an  unwilling  Congress  the  reooffnition  of  that  right.  A  majority 
controlled  the  action  of  our  Government,  and  there  ii^as  no  means  short  of  dis^ 
solution  by  whieh  the  minority  could  counteract  them.  Nor  if  there  were, 
would  that  avail  them  ?  If  Congress  could  be  forced  to  recogniEc  that  right, 
and  be  vested,  therefore,  with  power  to  force  our  institution  into  vacant  terri- 
tory, the  chances  were,  as  a  million  to  one,  they  would  use  that  power  to  force 
it  out.  But  if  not,  still  we  are  unequal  to  the  North  in  population.  There 
was  no  source  from  which  a  laboring  population,  suited  to  tne  institutions  of 
thcSouth,  could  come — without  slaves  to  spare,  slavery  oould  take  no  share  in 
vacant  territory,  and  the  right  to  enter  with  our  institutions  there  was  void  and 
valueless,  without  the  power  to  do  so. 

By  some  it  was  proposed  to  stimulate  material  progress  at  the  South,  and  so- 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  our  section  to  successful  competition  with  the  North. 
To  that  end  was  this  Convention  instituted,  and  to  the  attainment  of  its  objects, 
xealous  and  persevering  efforts  have  been  made ;  but  to  material  progress  there 
was  a  necessity  for  more  abundant  labor — ^the  labor  which  we  had  was  insuffi- 
cient for  even  the  offices  of  agriculture ;  with  slavery  fixed  and  cherished  here, 
there  was  no  source  of  further  labor,  suited  to  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and 
it  was  of  little  service  to  perceive  the  importance  of  material  progress,  without 
perceiving  also  the  means  to  its  achievement. 

By  some,  it  was  proposed  to  break  the  Union  and  seek  security  and  power  in 
independence.  But  this  was  an  end  more  easy  of  conception  than  attainment. 
Hevoiutions  never  come  by  resolution ;  in  States  as  in  men,  there  is  the  phys- ' 
ieal  but  not  the  moral  power  of  dissolution ;  and  of  all  created  beings,  it  is  true 
and  right  that  the  conservatisms  of  life  we  stronger  than  the  natural  motiyes 
to  destroy  it.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  the  act  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but 
\iy  the  blood  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  the  ships 
that  paled  their  ineffectual  fires  before  the  fortress  of  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the 
revolution  of  our  Others  came  about  And  so  here  at  the  South,  these  have ' 
been  the  motives  and  cause  of  action — there  has  been  the  intelligence  to  per- 
ceive them  ;  there  have  been  Conventions  and  the  call  of  State  on  State ;  but 
still  there  has  yet  been  no  ability  to  deliberately  take  the  step,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  never  may  be.  The  southern  States  are  all  repuMics  ;  they  have 
no  common  centre  of  authority,  no  common  centre  of  opinion  even.  The  step, 
if  taken,  must  first  be  taken  by  a  single  State.  To  be  so  taken,  a  majority  of 
some  single  State  must  favor  it.    Of  such  majority,  in  ^bs  ctdmneas  of  eonneil,'* 
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it  WM  soiTeelj  sMnble  to  hopt ;  and  it  wm  to  be  feared,  thereftMre,  that  hert 
also  there  mutt  be  the  toodb  of  physical  aggreeeion  and  enoroaehmenti  not  oot- 
ered  hj  the  lair,  and  the  olaah  or  anna,  before  there  eonld  be  the  banners  and  the 

march  of  independence. 

Nor  if  not,  would  that  of  itself  be  sarelj  sufficient  to  redeem  onr  fortunes. 
We  stand  eommitted  to  the  Sonth,  but  we  stand  more  Titally  committed  to  tbe 
cause  of  slarery.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  doubted  whether  the  South  hare  anj 
cause  apart  from  the  institution  which  affects  her.  It  is  to  be  doubted  wheth- 
er, without  the  differences  in  social  constitution  which  affect  the  sections  North 
and  South,  there  would  be  auy  sections  North  and  South  to  wa^e  a  contest ; 
and  it  is  bj  no  means  certain  that  the  cause  of  slarery  would  find  its  final  tri- 
umph in  an  act  of  dissolution.  For  reasons  more  distinctly  stated  in  the  report 
before  us,  there  is  not  entire  integrity  to  the  social  constitution  at  the  South. 
While  our  population  has  adTanecd,  tnere  has  been  no  proportionate  adyanee- 
laent  in  the  number  of  our  shivee.  The  widening  West  has  made  iSeraand  of 
slaves  upon  the  older  States — the  older  States  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
such  exaction.  With  every  transportation  there  was  hireling  labor  ready  to 
supply  the  place;  with  hireling  lai>or  came  the  form  and  spirit' of  democracy. 
It  made  its  way  aoross  the  border — it  orerspread  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland— it  extended  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Missouri — it 
entered  into  southern  cities — it  glided  into  schools  and  pulpits — it  crept  about 
our  halls  of  legislation  ;  and  so  it  is,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  eontest  with  the 
North,  which  l^ars  the  banners  of  democracy, but  with  the  democracy  itself  within 
the  States,  the  citiis,  and  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Nor  is  the  eontest  so 
unequal.  We  all  remember  well  the  time  when  few  were  ready  to  affirm  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is  even  now  not  popular  to  proclaim  as 
right  the  means  of  its  extension  ;  and  if  Virginia,  with  ner  400,000  slaves  and 
1,500,000  whites,  should  come  by  chance  to  the  isolation  of  a  separate  repub- 
lic, it  is  to  be  feored  that  slavery  would  as  hardly  stand  there,  within  the  lim- 
its (if  that  old  dominion,  as  it  stands  now  within  tne  limits  of  our  present  Union. 

The  contest,  therefore,  is  not  between  sections,  but  syetems  ;  not  between  na- 
tions, but  ideas ;  between  the  idea  proehiimed  at  the  North,  that  equality  is  the 
right  of  man,  and  the  idea  embodied  to  some  extent  at  the  South,  that  it  is  the 
right  of  equals  only ;  itetween  the  forms  of  a  pure  and  a  slave  democracy ;  and 
as  that  idea  of  pure  democracy  is  not  confined  to  the  NorUi— as  it  extends  also 
to  the  South — as  it  grapples  slavery  in  its  homes  and  on  its  hearth-stones,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  a  dissolution  even  would  not  end  the  controversy— that 
it  would  but  have  adjourned  the  contest — that  slavery,  like  the  Thracian  horse, 
would  have  borne  its  rider  from  the  field,  and  that  eseaping  enemies  abroad,  it 
would  have  been  forced  to  wage  a  still  more  deadly  contest  with  its  enemies  at 
home. 

In  such  condition  the  measure  necessary  to  the  South  most  meet  the  dou- 
ble issues  of  your  fortunes.  It  must  point  to  emancipation  of  the  North,  but 
it  must  point  as  well  to  the  spread  and  triumph  of  domestic  slavery.  To  inde- 
pendence of  the  North  it  must  present  the  means  of  political  power.  But  to 
the  triumph  of  domestic  slavery  it  must  do  this  and  more — it  must  give  to  that 
the  means  of  progress — it  must  give  to  it  the  moral  strength  of  an  aggressive 
attitude — a  position  in  which  there  could  be  no  admission  of  a  wrong — no  im- 
plication of  a  sense  of  shame  in  its  condition ;  and  the  measure,  and  the  only 
measure,  meetimc  these  conditions,  was  conceived  to  be  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
Under  a  sense  of  that  con^'ietion,  I  ventured  to  proclaim  it.  Under  a  continued 
sense  of  that  eoiviction,  I  have  continued  to  advance  it ;  end  for  these  reasons 
only  is  it,  and  has  it  been,  that,  at  other  times,  as  now,  I  have  been  instant  in 
my  efforts  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  and  through  this 
Convention  to  adoption  at  the  South. 

The  argument  in  enforcement  of  this  conoeption,  I  have  endeavrired  to  em- 
body  in  the  raport  that  is  now  before  us  for  consideration.  In  that  report  I 
have  sought  to  show  that  to  nuterial  advanoement  there  must  be  labor,  and  to 
a  more  varied  system  of  production  there  must  be  labor  in  excess  of  the  requi- 
sitions of  a  ainf^  product.  ^ 
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I  kftve  fiirther  aenght  to  show^  that  to      proper  balanoa  of  our  toeial  sjs- 

tem  there  must  be  Alayes ;  aad  to  its  harmony  and  order,  slaves  at  prices  low- 
enough  to  come  witbin  the  means  of  every  enterprising  member  of  the  raUn£ 
race.  And  I  have  sought  to  show  that  to  the  preservation  of  political  rights 
within  this  Union,  there  must  be  political  power ;  that  to  political  power  there 
must  be  States  and  population ;  and  that  such  a  population  as  will  give  States 
and  members  of  the  South  without  disturbance  of  existing  order,  ean  only  come  / 
firom  Africa. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  present  this  measure  ;  and  if 
these  positions  be  correct,  it  is  the  only  measure  that  will  meet  the  issue.  If 
permitted  it  will  lead  the  South  to  power  and  fortune  within  this  Union  ;  if  not 
permitted,  but  yet  approved  of  southern  sentiment,  it  will  lead  the  South  to 
mdependenoe  out  of  it.  This,  therefore,  is  tlie  only,  the  real  and  eiScient 
measure. 

And  now,  before  this  Convention,  justly  representing  the  intelligence  and  in- 
terests of  the  South,  and  met  to  counsel  of  her  fortunes,  I  would  ask  whether 
we  shall  not  affirm  it  and  proclaim  it,  and  proclaim  the  name  and  nature  of  our 
institutions  ? 

Shall  we  not  affirm  it  ?  and  why  not  affirm  it  ?  Is  it  for  the  reason  that  demoo  - 
racy  is  right  f  Right  it.  may  l>e,  where  one  section  of  a  people  is  elevated 
above  another  by  political  distinctions  merely,  that  those  distinctions  should 
be  done  away  with.  It  was  right  that  the  dlsunctions  between  the  Plebeian  and 
the  Patrician  should  have  ffiven  way  in  Rome ;  that  the  vassal  should  have  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  lord  in  France ;  and  it  is  right  that  the  Commons  should  ad- 
vance upon  the  hereditary  Peers  of  England ;  and  so  it  is  right  that  peer  and 
peasant  of  the  same  race,  and  with  no  difference  in  natural  ability  to  distinguish 
them,  should  come,  at  length,  to  the  same  horizontal  plane  of  a  democracy.  It 
is  right,  at  least  in  this,  that  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  is  the  social  condition  which  results  from  that  democratic  plane  a  thing  to 
be  commended?  Let  the  inquirer  look  at  the  fearful  vibratious  from  anarchy 
to  despotism  in  Rome.  Let  him  look  at  the  rivers  of  blood  that  flowed  from 
free  and  equal  France  alons  the  streets  of  Paris.  Let  him  look  at  the  briffand- 
age  that  rules  in  Mexico.  Let  him  look  at  the  fearful  portents  at  the  iTorth. 
Let  him  look  at  the  prostration  of  all  that  is  elevated — at  the  rise  of  all  that  is 
low.  Let  him  look  at  the  reptiles  that  crawl  from  the  sinks  of  vice,  to  brandish 
their  forked  tongues  about  the  pillars  of  ttie  capitol ;  at  the  bands  of  patriots 
that  march  the  streets  of  New-Yoi-k,  with  banners  inscribed  with  liberty  '*  on 
one  side,  bread  or  blood,"  upon  the  other,  and  theki  say  whether,  if  equality 
be  indeed  the  right  of  man,  there  be  no  conditions  in  it  that  render  it  illusory, 
and  whether  inequalities  of  some  sorb — whether  distinct  social  orders,  no  mat- 
ter how  objectionable  in  theory — are  not  of  necessity  in  social  praatice. 

Is  it  for  the  reason  slavery  is  wrong,  that  we  are  not  to  affirm  our  attitude? 
That  th«  slavery  of  one  man  to  another,  no  better  than  himself,  is  wrong,  may 
be  admitted,  ft  is  a  condition  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  foree,  and  no 
condition  may  be  right  where  furoe  is  necessary  to  sustain  it  But  is  the  sla- 
very of  the  negro  to  Sie  white  man  wrong  ?  To  that  as  little  force  is  necessary 
as  to  hold  oil  and  water  at  unequal  levels.  Is  it  of  injury  to  the  negro  f  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  negroes  that  were  ever  born  have  been  so  bleraed  in  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  as  the  400,000  Africans  imported  to  this  country.  Is 
it  of  injury  to  the  white  man?  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  men,  at 
any  point  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth,  so  favored  in  their  lot,  so  elevated  in 
their  natures,  so  just  to  their  duties,  and  so  ready  for  the  trials  of  their  lives,  as 
are  the  six  million  masters  in  the  southern  States.  Is  it  of  injury  to  society? 
In  every  state  of  society  that  is  artificial — and  all  are  artificial,  where  classes 
are  placed  in  unnatural  relations  to  each  other — there  must  be  collisions  of  con- 
flicting interests,  and  the  throes  of  an  irregulated  nature.  It  is  so,  that  social 
relations  have  disturbed  the  constitution  of  almost  every  nation.  It  is  so,  that 
the  props  of  social  order  have  been  stricken  down  in  France  ;  and  it  is  so,  that 
democracy  advances  upon  the  conservatism  of  every  European  constitution. 
Bat  from  this  source  of  evil  the  slave  sooisty  is  frea.   Thara  can  be  no  march 
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of  sl4T6t  Upon  t1^«  rankB  of  mMim ;  ihey  tore  no  reftohings  to  a  hishef  Bpliere ; 
there  ie  no  oonteitt  of  claeset  for  the  same  position ;  each  is  in  its  order  balanced. 
And  I  hare  perfeot  oo&fidenoe  that,  when  France  shall  reef  a^ain  into  the  deli- 
rium of  liberty— when  the  peerage  of  England  shall  hare  yielded  to  the  masses 
— when  democracy  at  the  North  shall  hold  its  camiral — when  all  that  is  pure 
<and  noble  ehaH  be  dragged  down — when  all  that  is  low  and  vile  shall  hare 
\  mointed  to  the  snriaoe — when  women  shall  haye  taken  the  places  and  habili- 
ments of  men,  and  men  shall  have  taken  the  places  and  habihments  of  women 
— when  Free  Lore  Unions  and  phalansteries  bhall  pervade  the  land — ^when  the 
sexes  shall  consort  without  the  restraints  of  marriage,  and  when  youths  and 
maidens,  drunk  at  noon  day,  and  half  caked,  shall  reel  about  the  market  places— 
the  South  will  stand,  secure  and  erect  as  she  stands  now — the  slave  will  be  re- 
strained by  power,  the  master  by  the  trusts  of  a  superior  position ;  she  will 
move  on  with  a  measured  dignity  of  power  and  progress  as  conspicuous  as  it  is 
now ;  and  if  there  be  a  hope  for  the  Korth — a  hope  that  shci  will  ever  ride  the 
waves  of  bottomless  perdition  that  roll  around  her — it  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
South  will  stand  by  her,  and  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  rescue  and  to  save 
her. 

Why,  then,  shall  we  not  demand  the  repeal  of  tJiese  restrictions  ?  Is  it  that 
it  will  precipitate  on  issue  ?  That  is  the  one  thin^,  perhaps,  the  most  devontly 
to  be  wished  for  The  contest  is  impending  and  inevitable,  unless  we  can  es- 
cape it  in  submission.  The  North  has  seventeen  States,  and  sixteen  million 
people ;  the  South  fifteen  States,  and  but  ten  million  people  the  North  has 
thus  the  power  of  legislation,  and  she  has  shown  that  she  will  use  it ;  she  has 
used  it  already,  to  the  limits  of  endurance ;  she  entertains  petitions  to  abolish 
slavery ;  she  has  put  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade ;  she  has  fixed  limits  to  the 
spread  of  slavery ;  she  has  prohibited  the  trade  in  slaves  within  the  limits  of 
t-he  Capital ;  she  has  made  an  effort  to  grasp  the  helm  of  government ;  she  is 
^marshalling  her  forces  for  another  grasp  in  i860 ;  she  proscribes  the  men  who 
will  not  literally  carry  out  her  evil  edicts  ;  and  thus  there  is  revealed  already 
the  power  and  purpose  of  oppression.  But  it  is  more  important  still,  that  there 
i«.  of  this  aggression,  the  necessity.  The  proclivities  of  power  ore  certain  and 
resistless.  It  runs  to  oppression  as  naturally  and  necessarily  as  waters  flow,  or 
sparks  fly  upwards.  No  logic,  no  policy,  no  feeling  can  arrest  it.  Its  leaders, 
so  calloa,  are  as  powerless  to  control  it,  as  the  reeds  the  current  upon  which 
they  float.  It  is  true  they  may  see  the  precipice,  and  may  recoil  from  the 
verge,  but  only  to  be  trampled  by  the  mass  that  plunges  afwr ;  and  wo  must 
stem  the  current,  or  we  must  erect  political  barriers  against  it.  If,  then,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  preserve  the  fortunes  and  the  form  of  that  society  an  Eternal 
Providence  has  committed  to  our  keeping,  the  issue  is  inevitable,  and  wise  and 
prudent  men  must  own  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  The  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government  are  already  in  the  hands  of  onr  antagonists,  and 
every  hour^s  delay  but  strengthens  them,  and  wears  away  from  us  the  nerve  and 
spirit  of  resistance. 

Is  it  for  the  reason  that  we  would  shock  the  moral  sentiments  of  other  coun- 
tries f  It  is  convenient  for  the  North  to  execrate  our  institution,  for  she  finds 
her  profit  in  keeping  it  at  a  discount.  It  is  convenient  for  England  to  execrate 
the  institution,  fir  she  regards  it  as  a  principle  of  strcn|^th  to  the  North,  and  as 
the  prop,  therefore,  of  her  most  imperious  nval.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  any  of  these  States  are  tender  to  the  touch  of  human  rights.  England 
crushes  India ;  France,  Algeria ;  Russia,  Prussifi  and  Austria  have  portioned 
Poland.  All  march  to  opportunity ;  and  if  forced  to  look  for  European  morality 
in  the  history  of  European  States,"  we  will  find  everywhere,  an  uneqnivocal  as- 
sertion of  the  ona  great  principle  that  strength  is  virtue  and  weakness  only 
erime. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  European  Stales  are  hostile  to  the  spread  of  slavery  at  the 
South.  1  hey  are  hostile  to  this  Union,  perhaps;  they  see  in  it  a  threatening 
rival  in  every  branch  of  art,  and  they  see  that  rival  armed  with  one  of  the 
most  potent  productive  agents  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  would  crush  In- 
dia and  Al^rint  to  ttake  an  equal  wpply  of  cotton  with  the  North,  and  fiiilin^  in 
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tMis  tbc^-  wmM  eravK  iMircvy  to  btkif  tlhe  N<itth  to  «  f(»otfng  with  them  ;  butio 
•k^ty  without  tike  North,  they  have  no  repttrnance.  On  the  contrary,  If  it 
were  to  stand  o«t  for  itself,  fVeo  from  the  ^onirol  of  any  other  power,  and  w^jre 
to  offer  to  all  a  fair  and  open  trade  in  its  commodities,  it  woald  not  only  not  he 
'  W8m4  «pon,  hot  the  Sonth  would  he  eiiigfnlarly  fkvored  ;  crowns  would  bend 
Mure  her ;  kmgdonM  aftd  empires  would  enter  the  lists  to  viin  her  favors  ;  and, 
iqiritting  her  free  estate,  it  would  be  in* her  option  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
wortd,  rather  than  to  remain,  ae  now,  the  miserable  mistress  of  the  North.  The 
m uMMnoe  trt  southern  slavery,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  its  nature,  but  to  the 
relalions  only  in  wkicb,  by  the  accidents  of  its  history,  it  has  been  placed ;  and  if 
there  be  a  measure  which  will  teach  the  North  that  the  South  is  to  be  no  longer 
the  pastive  subject  ef  oppression— which  will  teach  the  world  that  the  North  is 
ncA  the  Union,  and  which,  therefore^  will  not  only  shock  the  world,  but  will  in- 
«pir«i  a  feeling  of  respectful  oonsideraifion^it  is  that  which  declares  that  the 
South  will  thenceforth  be  supreme  upon  the  questions  which  affect  her  own  pe- 
^mtiar  instituiions. 

It  it  that  this  meame  weuld  not  advance  t^e  material  interests  of  the  South  t 
We  hare  a*  the  South  the  precepts  of  experience  upon  this  subject,  and  they  wou)d 
seem  te  he  conclusive  With  one  section  of  the  southern  seaboard  I  am  ac- 
^lainled,  and  upon  the  effects  there  I  speak  with  confidence.  When  foreign 
alares  were  introduced,  the  rwral  parishes  of  Charleston  district  were  the  bright- 
est spots  in  all  Amcriea.  Slaves,  taken  from  the  marts  of  Oharleirton  to  the 
lands  adjacent,  gave  to  everything  they  touched  the  spring  of  progress.  From 
the  labor  of  one  year  came  as  many  the  next.  They  gave  drainage  to  the  land, 
cultivation  to  the  soil,  and  provisions  in  abundance  to  the  artisans  and  operatives 
of  the  city.  These,  in  lom,  with  labor  and  protisions  cheap,  struck  boldly  out 
vpontho  field  of  competition.  Leather  was  tanned,  cloth  was  manufactured, 
shoes,  hato,  clothes,  and  implements  were  made  for  consumption  and  for  expoil. 
The  town  advaneed  :  the  country  prospered  ;  swamps  were  reclaimed;  mansions 
rose;  avenues  were  planted  ;  pleasure  grounds  laid  out ;  commerce  started  ;  ships 
sailed  to  every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  parish  churches,  in  imposing  styles  of  archi- 
tectare,  were  erected,  and  spots  more  progressive  and  more  true  to  the  precepts  of 
religion,  and  more  warmed  by  hospitality,  were  never  seen  than  the  town  and 
panshes  of  Charleston  district.  But  upon  the  suppression  of  that  trade,  thdr 
splendors  waned,  their  glories  departed  ;  progress  left  them  fur  the  North  ;  cul- 
tivation ceased ;  the  swamps  rettirned ;  mansions  became  tenantless  and  roofless; 
vahMs  fell ;  lands  that  sold  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  now  sell  for  less  than  five 
dollars ;  trade  was  no  longer  prosecuted  ;  of  twenty  tan  yards  not  one  remains ; 
of  shoes,  hats,  and  implements  of  industry,  once  put  upon  the  trade  of  foreign 
towns,  none  now  are  put  upon  our  own,  and  Charleston,  which  was  once  upon 
the  line  of  travel  from  Ehirope  to  the  North,  now  stands  aside,  and  white  on^ 
tha  metrop<His  of  America,  is  now  the  unconsidered  seaport  of  a  tributary  prov- 
ince. Such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  foreign  slave-^rade,  as  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  Charleston.  The  experience  of  that  district,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
lent,  has  traen  the  experience  of  other  sections  of  our  southern  seaboard,  and 
these  results  would  seem  to  be  oon«  HsIto  upon  the  question  whether  that  trade 
friU  once  a^ain  give  progress  to  the  South. 

I  have  said  this  is  the  only  vital  and  efficient  measure.  With  that,  slavery  wfll 
he  safe  within  the  Union  or  without  it ;  without  it,  it  will  be  safe  in  neither 
state  ;  and  despite  of  men  who  deprecate  side  issues,  we*  have  no  option  hut  \o 
fsise  the  standard  of  a  slave-trade  party.  It  is  said  we  must  not  divhle  the 
South.  All  that  is  vital  to  the  South  is  slavery,  and  that  South  will  not  be  di- 
vided on  this  question.  It  is  said  we  lose  the  aid  of  those  who  will  stand  upon 
that  measnre,  tmt  will  they  stand  on  any  other  vital  measure  t  Cr  is  it  Co  he 
hoped  that,  in  the  crisis  of  our  action,  they  will  ever  do  more  than  lay  expostulai- 
ing  hands  upon  us  1  It  is  said  we  will  insure  the  election  of  a  Northern  Presi- 
^nt.  The  north  elects  at  present,  and  whether  she  elect  a  northern  man  or 
«o«them  man  obsequious  to  the  North,  can  little  matter.  From  a  Black  Reptih- 
Kdatt  vre  might  have  at  least  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  an  outraged  South  would 
.ittd  «gwti oprtsiiett  hi  the  Senate  ohwnber)  h«t  from  s«ek  a  southern  man  As 
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»aw  ean  cnml  to  thai  high  offite,  we  tea  have  no  bef«  bal  ef  a  fraeeful  •iin«»- 

der  of  our  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  williirg  to  eipreas  the  hope 
.  that,  under  present  political  conditione,  no  southern  man  maj  ever  be  elected 

,  President 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  Convention,  instituted  to  consider  common  and  natural 
interests  only,  it  is  not  becoming  to  discuss  this  question.  We  have  met  for  twenty 
years,  and  nothing  yet  has  come  of  it*  We  have  striven  for  material  advance- 
ment, and  not  one  single  step  has  been  taken  from  our  efforts.  We  have  cer- 
ried  our  investigations  far  enough  to  find  that  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  wa^, 
but  the  means  to  progress — not  in  the  want  of  motives,  but  the  ability — not  in 
the  want  of  the  capacity,  but  of  the  labor  to  achievements.  That  only  may  be 
famished  in  the  way  that  we  propose  ;  and  i/ not  prepared  for  that — if^  with  suck 
great  leading  truths  before  us,  we  have  not  the  intrepidity  to  act  upon  them»  it 
were  idle  to  discuss  the  question  of  advancement  further,  and  it  is  better  at  once 
to  break  the  seal  of  our  assembly  and  disperse. 

It  may  be  said  the  trade  cannot  be  legalized  within  the  Union.  It  may  be  eo, 
but  the  people  of  the  South  have  higher  trusts  than  simply  to  preserve  this 
Union.  We  have  rights,  and  liberties,  and  institutions,  marked  by  every  indica- 
tion of  divine  approval,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  shrink  from  the  assertion  of  theee 
trusts  in  bUnd  devotion  to  the  perpetuity  of  any  merely  human  instrument ;  and 
if,  therefore,  the  question  surely  comes,  whether  we  shall  follow  out  our  for- 
tunes, or  foreffo  them  in  deference  to  this  Union,  to  honest  men  there  can  be  no 
option  but  to  follow  them. 

It  may  be  said  the  trade  cannot  be  legalized,  and  it  is  nnbecommg  a  greet 
people  to  stoop  to  a  measure  not  permiUed  by  the  law — but  there  is  nothing 
mean  that  leads  to  liberty.  We  here  in  this  Convention  cannot  dissolve  ttus 
Union.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  States  themselves,  by  deliberative  act,  can  ever 
do  so.  ^  We  cannot  even  control  the  action  of  the  General  Government.  The 
power  in  that  has  passed  to  a  section  implacably  hostile  to  our  interests  and  our 
institutions.  And  must  we,  therefore,  take  for  law  whatever  may  be  the  will  ef 
Congress  1  Must  we  hold  no  rights  but  those  that  Congress  may  accord  1  So 
situated,  we  can  legitimate  no  step  to  action  Ibr  ourselves  ;  and  must  we  there- 
fore take  no  step  until  it  be  legitimated  1  And  must  we  hold  the  slavish  doc- 
trines, that  power  implies  the  right  to  govern  1  That,  if  we  cannot  direct  the 
action  of  the  General  Government,  we  have  no  right  to  regulate  our  ownl  If 
this  measure  be  approved  of  this  Convention,  and  through  this  Convention  of  the 
South,  it  will  be  clothed  in  all  the  sanctions  that  southern  men  will  ever  want  for 
its  adoption. 

It  majr  be  said  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  by  our  present  government,  and  so  at 
least  it  is  impracticable ;  but  approved  of  by  southern  sentiment,  it  will  little 
matter  what  may  be  the  course  of  Congress.  The  profits  of  the  trade  will  com- 
pensate the  risks  of  the  adventure,  and  slaves  will  come  despite  the  law  against 
them.  There  is  honor,  also,  and  my  friend  I>amar  already  hoisu  the  slave-trade 
fla^  and  floats  it  from  his  masthead ;  and  if  this  government,  in  the  madneea 
which  precedes  its  dissolution,  shall  send  its  agents  to  enforce  the  law--if  they 
shall  search  our  homes  and  seize  our  citizens  for  acts  we  recognise  as  right,  the 
tea  again  falls  overboard,  the  powder  is  seized  again  in  Charieston  harbor,  and  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shall  rise,  it  will  rise  upon  the  reeking  plains  of  a  southern  Lex- 
ington and  Concord. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  barely  possible  that  there  never  may  be  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  question  at  issue  between  these  sections.  Within  this  U  nion  there  are 
distinct  principles  of  nationally,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  may  never  expand 
without  the  throes  of  revolution.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  wise  and  right, 
as  nature's  ordinan<^s  always  are,  that  the  germs  of  animal  life  can  only  come 
through  hemorrhage  and  rupture  to  development.  The  realm  of  Britain,  preg- 
nant of  the  principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man,  was  delivered  only  throuA 
the  revolution.  This  Union,  pregnant  of  the  greater  principle  that  e(^alit^  is  the 
right  of  equals  only,  may  need  another  revolution  to  deliverance.  But  if  it  be 
.  posaible  to  escape  that  trial,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  South  to  eome*  as  she  will 
come,  to  the  functifms  of  l^r  social  fiature,  witlMt  tbf  ee? eranoe  of  exietiof 
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tks,  wttlumt  Ui«  rnplwe  of  Telfttioii»tb«t  am  ttUl  fondly  cheifshed,  withoat  im- 
braing  her  hand  in  th^  blood  of  kiodrad,  it  must  ba  in  the  waj  that  we  propose ; 
it  muat  be  by  giving  play  to  the  elementa  of  her  eyatem — permit  ling  of  the 
aabject  race  enough  to  meet  her  reqaiaitiona— by  giving  her  thus  a  path  to  polit- 
ical povrer«  and  through  poliiical  power  to  the  aecurity  of  her  rigbta  But,  with- 
out thia,  there  ia  no  power  on  earth  to  aave  thia  Union,  and  if  there  were  there  ia 
AO  conceivable  calamity  so  dreadful  aa  its  preaervation. 

If  alavery  atand,  aa  it  muat  stand — for  it  is  too  abundant  of  blessings  and  too 
prodigal  of  promiae  to  be  given  up--it  must  start  from  ita  repoaa,  it  must  take  the 
morsi  atrength  of  an  aggressive  attitude.  Thoagh  sttong— strong  as  a  tempest 
slumbering,  with  latent  energies  of  infliction  and  endurance  to  meet  the  world  in 
arma — it  ts  still  unsafe,  unless  those  energies  are  called  to  action.  The  passive 
subject  of  foreijgn  sentiment,  it  has  lain  too  long  already.   It  was  thus  that  slave- 

3'  foil  in  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  It  is  thus  that  it  may  fall  in  Cuba,  and  here, 
so,  for  here  already  the  toils  are  thrown  around  it.  It  is  proscribed  and  reprobat- 
ed— its  foreign  sources  of  support  are  cut  away  from  it — the  reins  of  its  govern- 
ment are  held  by  other  hands  than  its  own.  Its  own  property  is  used  to  corrupt 
its  own  people.  Men,  diiKdent  of  its  endurance,  move  away  from  it.  Its  pious 
people  are  inatructed  to  deplore  it.  Ita  women  and  children  are  tauf;ht  to  turn 
against  it.  Ita  friends,  who  speak  for  its  integrity,  and  who  claim  the  means  to 
its  extension,  are  looked  upon  as  agitators, ^nd  I  now,  who  speak  truly  what  I 
believe  for  its  advancement,  and  the  advancement  of  humanity — in  which,  under 
heaven,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  moat  potent  agent  thia  world  has  ever  seen — am 
sure  that  scarce  a  woroan*a  heart  in  all  this  land  responds  to  what  I  say,  or  that, 
from  the  pious  and  pure,  whom  most  I  wish  to  please — if  to  please  them  were 
consistent  with  my  duty — ^will  raise  one  prayer  for  the  measure  we  propose. 
These  things  being  so,  it  is  time  that  slavery  should  be  raised  to  a  consciousness 
of  responsibility  for  ita  own  preservation  ;  that  it  should  be  an  actor  in  the  drama 
of  ita  owif  fate ;  that  it  should  speak  for  itself  upon  this  great  question.  It  never 
yet  has  spoken.  The  world  speaks  of  slavery,  the  North  speaks  of  slavery,  we 
speak  of  slavery  as  a  thing  apart  from  us  :  but  slavery  never  yet  has  spoken,  and 
it  is  time  that  it  should  speaK.  "^^Hien  it  does,  its  first  utterance  will  be  :  "  We 
must  be  free — free  to  expand  according  to  our  own  nature — free  of  the  touch  of 
any  hostile  hand  upon  us.  We  are  right  in  that  existence  which  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  Ood  to  give  us,  and  we  can  admit  no  declaration  of  a  wrong  in  the 
means  to  our  advancement !" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  elected  here  at  the  South  to  a  fearfully  moment- 
ous trust  It  is  a  trust  of  moment  to  have  liberty  and  hopes  at  stake,  with  the 
hand  of  a  power  already  stretched  to  grasp  them.  But  there  is  a  trust,  for  time 
and  man,  of  even  greater  moment.  It  is  the  precept  of  human  experience  that 
eqnala  must  be  equal,  and  that  political  distinctions,  therefore,  most  yield  to  that 
neeeaaity.  But  it  ia  the  precept,  also,  that  to  power  and  progress  there  must  be 
separate  orders  in  the  State ;  and  to  us,  the  first  in  human  history,  has  been  com- 
mitted a  society  combining  these  conditions.  There  has  been  equality  in  Prance, 
but  despotism  is  the  welcome  refuge  from  its  enormities  *,  there  were  slaves  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  ther  were  the  natural  equals  of  their  masters,  and  the  rela- 
tion, therefore,  was  forced  and  tranaitory  ;  but  here  there  is  a  perfect  compliance 
with  the  requisition — there  is,  among  equals,  equality  the  most  perfect,  and  there 
are]  ordera  that  can  never  merge ;  and  in  this,  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  world 
has  rommitted  to  ua  a  sacred  social  trust,  which  we  are  under  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligations to  transmit  to  other  ages.  To  that  transmission  we  are  committed  by 
the  highest  sanctions  that  were  ever  incumbent  upon  any  people.  If  we  do  so 
aot  we  shall  find,  as  our  reward,  a  cat  ear  of  greatness  and  of  glory,  more  extend- 
ed than  was  ever  opened  to  the  hopea  of  man.  If  we  do  nob^it  we  bend  in  the 
ezecotion  of  thnt  trust,  to  the  requisitions  of  another  people,  not  ao  charged  with 
that  responsibility,  and  so  fail,  we  shall  leave  to  our  land  and  our  posterity  a  her- 
itage of  calamity  and  crime  the  darkest  that  ever  fell  to  any  people.  States 
have  been  aubjugated,  and  Rome  was  plundered  by  barbarians,  yet  carnage  ended 
with  resistance ;  but  here,  with  subjugation  comes  a  war  of  races,  hand  to  hand, 
thU  will  not  end  while  a  lemnant  9f  tpa  weaker  race  xemains.  In  view  of  tha«« 
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mumitn^om,  thra,  im  view  of  the  faoM  atid  gfoiiet  M  miccots  ;  iti  t4e# 
the  ciimee  and  calamitief  of  fcilore ;  in  view  of  the  bleetings  te  be  eonfbmd 
npea  otber  lands  and  other  age«>  and  of  the  emiks  of  an  approving  He«ven,  it  is 
iBcumbest  upon  as  to  start  now  open  the  peribrmance  >f  our  doty ;  and  it  is  not 
an  indiscreet  or  an  nnbeedoiing  act  in  that  pefrfermaneo,  to  tell  this  coTemmeRt 
that,  ebarged  with  this  roouientoiiB  trast,  we  cannot  yieM  to  them  the  office  of 
determining  its  conditione — that  that  of  right  belongs  to  ns,  to  he  affected  hy 
them,  and  that  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  that  office  we  ctn  take  no  jddg- 
ment  but  our  own«  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  the  report  and  reeelutionB  1  ha^e 
had  the  honor  to  present,  and  I  hope,  therelbre,  that  they  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Uovse. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  H.  8.  FOOTE,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

It  is  proposed  to  this  body,  and  through  this  body  to  the  Southern  people  gep- 
erally,  to  open  the  African  slave  trade ;  and  there  are  two  modes  suggested. 
One  is  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  other  is  the  imporUtion  of  Africans  far 
the  purpose  of  holding  them  here  in  bondage.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  appren- 
tice svstem ;  I  shall  only  allude  to  it  runningly.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know 
that  that  system  (as  the  gentleman  from  Sooth  CMroUna,  Mr.  Spratt,  very  cor- 
rectly stated  yesterday)  is  as  stroagly  and  clearly  and  unequivocally  forbidden 
b^  the  laws  of  the  Union  as  the  other  system.  In  other  words,  "  the  importa- 
tion of  persons  held  to  service"  from  abroad,  is  expressly  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  has  been  prohibited  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  courts  of  the 
country  have  enforced  the  law,  and  there  never  has  be^ n  but  one  opijiioa  among 
lawyers  and  jurists  as  to  the  meaning  of  it.  I  suggested  yesterday  to  my  friend 
(Mr.  Moody)  that  the  apprenticeship  system  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  I  asked  htm  whether  these  persons  to  be  brought  in  as  apprentices, 
would  be,  in  his  judgment,  bond  or  free — would  they  be  freeaoen  or  slavee  t  I  was 
not  answered  satisfactorily.  They  must  be  either  alaves  or  freemen.  I  know  of  no 
middle  condition .  Now,  iJ'  they  are  brought  in  as  slavee,  of  course  all  admit  that 
the  present  laws  forbid  their  imporUtion.  If  they  are  brought  in  as  freemen,  then 
the  statutes  of  Mississippi  forbid  their  being  brought  here,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties. The  importation  of  free  persons  of  color  ia  expressly  forbidden  hy  the 
plain  statute  that  is  lyinjg  there  on  the  table,  and  with  which  every  intelligent 
man  here  is  familiar.  Therefore,  as  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  better  for  us  te  correct 
the  condition  of  our  own  household  before  we  apply  to  the  general  government 
to  do  so.  But  again,  my  friends,  I  would  like  to  know  what  would  become  of 
these  apprentices  after  their  contracts  had  been  served  out  1  If  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred, or  two  hundred  thousand  of  those  free  negroes — demi-savages  from  Africa 
— chose  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  community,  they  would  bring  upon  ua  all 
these  desolatinff  evils  which  we  had  hoped  lo  have  guarded  against  by  the  wise 
legislation  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  abawutely  prevenU  the  entrance 
of  free  persons  of  color  from  abroad,  within  the  limits  of  this  State  or  Conied- 
eracy.  Again,  what  would  become  of  their  posterity  1  Would  they  not  be 
free  1  I  suppose  so.  The  gentleman  (Mr  Moody)  said  yesterday,  a  father  can 
bind  his  child  by  contract.  Not  to  sUvery,  I  think.  Bat  suppose  he  could 
bind  him  to  that  sort  of  servitude  spoken  of,  could  a  father,  ten  years  before  his 
child  was  bom,  make  any  such  bargain  that  would  be  eSectual  1  I  thir.k  not. 
I  put  these  poinU  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  a  theory  which  is  not  entitled 
to  any  respect  at  all,  however  respectable  its  author  may  be.  The  apprentice 
system,  in  my  opinion,  has  vanished  into  thin  air.  It  never  bad  any  solid 
ground  on  which  to  rest  among  rational  creatures.  *  *  *  And  now  to  the 
questions  which  cpme  up  in  the  speech  of  the  sentleman  irom  South  CarolioA 
(Mr.  Spratt).    These,  Mr.  President,  are  extraordinary  resolutions. 

lt«<okwf,  1%at  sIsTtry  Ig  rigbt,  ami  h^ing  right,  the^o  ea&  b»  no  wMg  lb  tbe  uatataH 
mesas  to  Us  fonnaiiea. 

Now,  I  undertake  to  say  that  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  mich  a  nropo- 
sltion  has  never  originated  before  among  rational  creatures.  **  Resolved,  thai 
dMry  IB  right."  iTDderstind  flow.  It  is  not  **  African"  Blarety.   See  how 
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fncaotioas  gentlemen  are  injtheir  expressioni.  See  how  thtey  pnt  it  In'ifce 
power  of  our  enemies  elsewhere  to  deride  and  ridicule  jib.  I  cannot  resolte  any 
such  thing.  I  long  since  resolved  that  freedom  was  right — that  liberty  was 
Iftie  most  priceless  gift  that  God  ever  bequeathed  to  man.  I  thought  that  odr 
fbiefathers  had  contended  gloriously  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  this  coaniry.  I 
t^coHect  that  General  Washington  once,  in  reply  to  the  French  Minister,  took 
particular  pains  to  open  his  address,  in  the  language  of  graceful  exaltation, 
with  these  wonds.  "  feorn,  sir,  in  a  land  of  Bherty."  This  gentleman  would 
have  had  General  "Washington,  I  suppose,  feel  deep  mortification  ha  being  com- 
pelled to  make  such  a  confession,  and  Would  have  had  him  to  say,  if  the  thing 
were  consistent  with  truth,  "  I  have  had  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  born  in  a  land  of 
slavery,  because  slavery  is  right  "   Well — 

Retolvtd,  That  il&very  is  right,  and  that,  being  >ight,  ihs  meaas  to  its  formation  are 
right. 

Now  what  are  the  Bwanf  to  the  f(mnatioa  of  skvery  1  I  do  not  think,  by- 
.the-by,  that  that  is  'very  sentible  phraseology.  I  do  not  think  there  is  sueh  a 
'thing  at  all  as  the  formatioo  of  slavery.  There  is  sueh  a  thio^  as  the  tstablish- 
ment  of  slavery  by  law  and  by  other  means,  but  the  **  formation  of  slavery'*  is 
an  eipression  which  does  not  etrike  me  as  being  capable  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation.  Now,  Mr.  Preeideot,  the  whole  atfbject  is  open  before  us.  Some  gen- 
tlemen say  it  is  quite  practicable  to  open  the  slave  trade.  My  friend  De  Bow,  to 
whom  I  always  allude  with  special  respect  and  kindnese,  doea  not  hesitate  to 
tay  that  in  his  judgment  the  agitation  now  commencing  on  this  question  may-,  if 
energetically  kept  up,  have  the  effect  of  revolutionizing  the  Northern  mind,  and 
inducing  them  to  consent  by  Congressional  enactment  to  the  opening  of  the 
•lave  trade.  He  says  that  that  is  no  greater  revolution  in  the  public  mind  Ihn 
has  been  effected. 

Mr.  Db  Bow — I  spoke  of  it  as  having  been  asserted  to  be  effected.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  Foots — Well,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it.  The  Southern  address  on  the 
table  assertfl  the  fact,  that  the  mind  of  the  North  is  at  the  presont  time'^in  sueh 
a  condition  as  not  to  be  hostile  to  slaverr,  except  on  one  ground,  to  wit :  that 
they  desire  to  check  the  supremacy  of  the  South  and  to  limit  the  political  pew«r 
of  this  section.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  At  s^  late  meeting  at  Washington,  where  three 
hundred  men  assembled,  every  man  from  the  North  denounoed  Wm.  H.  Seward ; 
denounced  his  theories  as  accursed ;  denounced  the  whole  higher  law ;  and 
openly  declared  that  they  intended  to  give,  as  freemen  'and  patriots,  the  strong- 
est guarantee  to  their  Southern  brethren,  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  not 
to  vote  for  any  man  for  the  Presidency-  who  was  not  a  slavebolder  and  sound  to 
the  core  on  that  question.  (Applause.)  *  *  •  My  friend,  Mr.  I>e 
Bow,  spoke  of  a  revoluiion  taking  place  in  the  public  osiad  of  the  North,  with 
regard  to  the  slave  trade. 

Mt.T>e  Bow — I  stated  that  with  a  view  of  estopping  the  opposition  from  assert- 
ing that  we  might  not  legitimately  expect  to  create  a  revolution  at  the  Noith  again. 

Mr.  PooTB— No  doubt  about  that.  But  the  gentleman  simply  sakl  that  if 
that  revolution  in  the  public  mind  were  effected  the  other  one  was  certain  to 
follow.  I  do  not  think  that  this  agitation  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the  ooon- 
try.  If  so.  the  gentleman  has  to  have  a  battle  with  his  friend  from  Sooth 
Carolina,  who  proposes  to  invoke  his  countrymen  to  raise  arms,  not  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  defending  ihrnt  rights,  but  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  aggreseion.  I. 
pronounced  his  speech  treasonable  last  night,  and  I  come  here  to  day  to  repeal 
it.  What  did  the  gentleman  say  ?  He  commenced  by  alleging  that  by  the  legi»> 
lation  of  Congress  hecetofiMre,  the  rif^hts  of  the  Sou^h  had  been  contmually 
violated  ;  that  by  the  compromise  of  1850  in  particular,  all  the  valid  rights  of  the 
South  had  been  yielded  up,  and  that  there  was  nothing  now  needed  but  penal 
statutes  to  enforce  the  dominion  of  the  North  and  to  subject  the  South  to  a  state 
«f  the  most  degrading  servitude.  He  said  that  to  keep  it  up  there  must  be  the 
dash  of  a^ms  between  individual  citizens  of  the  Sonth  and  the  power  of  the 
federal  govaruDeHt.   He  spsaks  of  the  hiteliag  lakor  system  dominant  in  Vi^ 
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fia,  Ifarjbnd,  and  atlief  StatM,  at  operatiiii;  aa  a  aeriooa  praTTOfttYa  to  tb* 
Moper  measure  of  retiatance,  and  aaja  that  demooracy  b  in  the  way.  Oh ! 
Democracy,  how  yoar  glory  ia  paaaed  away !  Sic  tranni  gloria  waptdi  / 
(LaagbUr.)  A  gentleman  from  the  great  State  of  Soath  CaroliBa, 
fre«h  from  that  \ictorou8  field  where  he  has  fought  so  gallantW  and  ao 
nobly  in  behalf  of  the  importation  of  Africans  for  slaTeiy,  and  in  defence  of 
those  individuals  charged  with  piracy  under  the  law  of  the  land,  cornea  here 
and  propose  to  you  armed  resistance  to  the  laws  of  ^oor  government.  He 
says  that  Virginia,  Maryland  and  other  Slates  are  operating  aa  aeriooa  prevent- 
ives, and  complains  that  democracy  is  in  the  way  of  this  famous  measure. 
Then  **down  v^ith  democracy!**  says  he,  of  course.  Put  down  democracy! 
*  *  *  But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  went  on  a  little  further, 
and  spoke  about  a  anake  in  the  ffrasa — anguU  in  htrba.  It  is  not  a  snake  in  the 
grass.  It  is  an  anpat  super  urbenL  It  ia  a  aerpent  open  to  the  view  of  eveij 
one.  My  (>  iend,  De  Bow,  says  that  certain  people  are  always  talking  about  dis- 
luiion  and  treaaon.  I  do  not  know  what  he  alluded  to.  I  never  undertook  to 
aay  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  traitor.  Never  And  I  shall  not  imderUke  to  say 
Chat  any  man  who  declares  his  free  opinion  and  thoughts  on  any  question,  is  • 
traitor.  But  I  do  say  that  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  armed 
opposition,  er  the  levying  of  war  against  the  government  of  the  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  ihe  laws,  by  two  men  or  many,  is  made  high  treason ; 
and  f  aay  that  yoa  were  invited  yesterday  to  do  that  very  thing.  I  say  tliat 
that  ia  treasonable  doctrine  all  over  the  United  States.  God  forbid  that  the 
Sooth  should  produce  traitors.  God  forbid  especially  that  I  should  charge  Mr. 
Calhoun  with  having  been  a  traitor.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  De  Bow)  calM  Mr. 
Calhoun  the  Palinurus  of  the  South.  I  am  sorry  that  he  thus  cognomenixed 
him.  He  and  I  both  recollect,  from  the  pa^  ot  Virp^l,  that  Palinurus  tum- 
bled ih  the  middle  of  the  night  from  his  position,  fell  into  mid-ocean  and  waa 
drowned,  lie  met  with  a  most  unworthy  and  discreditable  &te.  I  heard  a  man 
once  charge  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  being  a  Pali- 
nurus. but  never  did  I  expect  to  hear  a  native  bom  South  Carolinian,  in  an 
assembly  like  this,  repeat  the  affront.  I  stand  here  now  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating Calhoun  against  that  epithet,  and  i  hope  this  is  is  the  last  time  it  will 
be  ever  applied  to  him.  Waa  Mr.  Calhoun  a  traitor  1  No.  Did  Mr.  Calhoun 
urge  on  opposition  to  the  laws  1  Never.  He  waa  a  grand,  a  great  modem 
giant — a  champion  of  the  prinoiplea  which  he  honestly  espoused.  •  *  * 
The  gentleman  advanced  to  the  grand  conclusion  that  some  expedient  was  now 
necessary  to  be  resorted  to,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South,  to  give  an 
agffreasive  sttitude.  These  are  the  words.  The  gentleman  assents  to  it.  Seward 
and  that  band  of  conapirators  said,  years  sgo,  that  the  slaveoeracy  waa 
aggressive  Mr.  Calhoun  in  some  of  his  noble  straina  of  oratory  vindicated  hit 
native  land  by  aaaertior  that  slavery  waa  the  least  aggressive  of  alt  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  He  said  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone  and  the 
South  would  take  oare  of  itaelf.  Mr.  Seward  commonly  says^and  the  TriAuns 
and  other  pipers  repeat  the  assertion — that  the  South  ia  aggressive.  Thait 
charge  haa  done  more  to  aow  the  seeds  of  unkindness  in  the  minds  of  the  pa- 

•triotio  men  of  the  North  than  anything  else.  I  deny  that  the  South  has  been 
over  aggressive.  I  acknowledge  that  some  propositions  have  been  urged  once  or 
twice — which  the  South  generally  misunderstood — but  I  deny  here,  as  I  have 
denied  everywhere,  that  the  slaveholders  are  aggressive.   They  are  a  peaceable 

.  clsas,  a  patrbtic  class ;  a  high  mmded,  chivalrous  body  ef  men ;  and  when 
demagogues  among  them  dare  to  put  them  on  the  aggressive  track,  these  dema- 
gogues never  fail  to  be  rebuked.  The  gentleman  invitee  us  to  sggression.  I  am 
not  prepared  for  ag^ssion.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are.  He  says  that  St 
is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  issue  with  the  North.  What  is  the  issue  1  An 
issue  of  blood,  of  violence  !  Is  there  a  man  here,  democrat  or  not,  slsveholder 
or  not,  who  does  not  feel  that  thii  is  trae  1  Does  anybody,  then,  blame  me  for 
denouncing  this  sttempt  to  sow  among  us  treasonable  aeeds  which  hereafter 
would  spring  up  in  baneful  fruit,  unless  the  cursed  seeds  are  trampled  into  the 
«aith  At  once,  thtia  1 — (and  the  speaker  suited  the  action  to  the  words).  He 
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M^t  thai  ih«  r»op»>Uiy  ef  the  •kve^tfiide  must  Uke  pTaee,  talte  plaee  ini'' 
midiatdy.  He  says  it  may  be  that  the  object  may  not  be  obtained  except 
tbroagh  a  dissolation  of  the  U  ion  ;  hot  if  so,  then  let  the  Union  be  diseolTed. 
And  jou  acelaimed  to  it.  Yoo  undertake  to  ilenoaoee  me  for  oalling  him  a  die- 
vaioniet  after  that !      *      *  * 

A  nobler  popuUtioD  does  not  exist  than  the  popnlation  of  South  Cardina.  A 
more  gallant,  aprigbt  and  patriotic  State  ia  not  to  be  found  in  the  Union.  Bot 
ahe  has  alwaye  been  pestered  with  demsgogae«»  especially  of  late  times,  since 
the  great  men  ef  the  old  times  have  paskod  away.  •  *  •  fi'me 
tenths  of  the  people  of  So«th  Carolina  would  to-day  Tote  against  disunion, 
based  on  such  a  proposition  as  re-openhig  the  slave  trade.      •      •  • 

Well,  we  will  take  up  Mr.  Spratt  a  little  further.  He  denounces  .Congressional 
enactments  because  the  power  of  legislation  is  with  the  North,  and  he  urges  thai 
this  measure — the  opening  of  the  African  slave  trade— should  be  carried  into 
efftrct  in  opposition  to  such  enactments.  1  here  is  honor,  he  says«  in  such  viola* 
tion.  I  have  heard  there  was  honor  among  thieves,  but  I  never  did  hear  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  laud  of  law  and  order,  that  it  was  an  honorable  tliin/ir  to 
violate,  the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  the  laws  in  accordance  with  it.  What 
notions  of  honor  has  the  gentleman  t  Honorable  to  violate  law  !  Honorable  to 
violate  a  constitutional  enactment !  Honorable  to  oppose  the  Constitution  and 
taws  of  the  Union !  Honorable  to  sail  across  the  stormy  ocean  fur  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  by  illegal  means  possession  of  the  persons  of  some  unfortunate 
Africans,  dragging  them  to  these  shores,  parading  tbem  here  in  the  view  of  your 
fellow  citizens  in  acknowledged  opposition  to  law  !  He  says  this  is  all  honors- 
able.  Honorable!  Then  it  is  honorable  to  commit  a  penitentiary  ofTence. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  a  very  creditable  thing  for  a  man  to  commit  a 
borghiry.  (Laughter.)  The  gentleman  undertakes  to  say  it  is  honorable  to  do 
these  things.  Does  he  know  who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States! 
Wiser  men  than  he  or  I  can  ever  expect  to  become.      •      •  • 

Ami  this  Constitution  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  the  men  who  made  it  are  to 
be  treated  as  fools,  idiots,  not  capable  of  understanding  all  those  wise  notions 
which  the  genlleman  has  undertaken  to  promulgate.  In  my  judgment  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  wisdom  in  his  speech — not  a  particle  of  sound  rationality  in  it. 
Did  I  not  know  that  the  gentleman  was  never  within  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  would 
have  said  that  that  speech  was  the  wHd  maniacal  raving  of  some  man  who  was 
utterly  insane  and  beside  himself  Tslk  about  it  being  an  honorable  thing  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States !  Mr.  Seward  said  so  some  time  ago.  He 
dared  to  say  so  in  that  awfiil  Cleveland  speech  of  his,  and  when  my  associate  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  got  up  one  day  and  read  that  higher  law  speech, 
in  which  he  dared  to  invoke  men  to  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Clay  leaned  across  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  said,  with  ejes  of  surprise,  and  with 
indignation  blushing  along  his  majestic  face :  ^  Sir.  in  the  name  of  Ood,  did 
yoQ  make  such  a  speech  as  that  1  '*  Seward,  with  husky  accents,  depressed  vis- 
age, and  almost  with  alarm,  confessed  that  he  did.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  indignation  I  saw  then  on  Mr.  Clay's  face.  He  left  tne  Senate 
Chamber,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  walking  down  the  hall  with  him.  Said  he  to 
on,  **  Sir,  Sewani  is  an  execrable  man,  and  that  is  an  execrable  doctrine."  I 
say  the  same.  The  higher  law  is  the  same  with  me,  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.      *      *      *  Seward  has  b»  en  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the 

sup^-eme  oourt  of  the  United  States— that  great  bulwark  of  the  free — that  illus- 
trious tribunal  which  administered  the  law  of  the  land  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  the  East  and  the  West.  Mr.  Seward  says — as  mv  friend  DeBow 
said  this  morning — that  the  supreme  court  must  be  reorganized.  He  wants 
them  elected  by  some  means  which  will  enable  abolitionists  to  violate  your  acts. 
I  do  not  go  in  for  a  reorganization.  I  go  in  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  that 
court.  I  go  in  for  sustaining  the  judges  in  the  firm,  inflexible  performance  of 
their  duties.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  denounce  high-minded  men  like  Judge 
Otmpbell,  for  daring  to  define  the  law  of  the  land.  I  intend  to  detract  nothing 
itmn  the  well-earned  fame  of  any^one  of  those  Illustrious  judicial  chiefs.  I  Intend  to 
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do  nothtog  to  Uum  ike  Mbap—  W  HMit  i>#M»  apaeHhtt  tiftninl'  of  «lMUti#^i 
tliat  great  bheet  anchor  of  the  South — tbat  great  {tolladiuni  of  the  ilearly  chefisb*:* 
e4  righu  of  the  South.    I  have  always  notS^  that  the  eitremista  of  the  Nortfi  J 
and  Soutk  do  alwaye  to  aoiBe  extent  harmooiBe  in  the  parioaoce  of  their  ex* 
treme  prejudices.    Mr.  Seward  says  he  will  reorganise  the  eopenw  courts  ■ 
What  say  tbe«e  geBtlemen  1-*-**  We  do  not  care  to  reorganize  it.    We  have  got 
a, shorter  eat."    Wh«t  is  that  1      Deff  thst  court   Pot  down  its  decrees  by 
arms ;  and  if  they  send  their  functionaries  here  fbr  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
their  decisions,  we  will  raise  arms — we  will  murder  in  cold  blood  those  minister ' 
rial  funotion«nes  of  the  natieo."   Yes,  sir,  it  was  said  that  any  attempt  to  en*'  * 
force  the  laws  of  the  Union  should  be  met  in  arms,  and  that  the  very  first  clash  * 
of  arms  which  this  hoorrible  issue  would  precipitate,  would  Maze  forth  with  as 
much  glory  as  Lexington  and  Concord.    I  say  that  this  is  a  treasonable  doctrine,* 
and  efery  ioielligent  man  in  the  United  States  will  so  understand  it.   I  la-' 
ment  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  I  should  be  compelled  le  meet  and  to  repel 
such  a  doctrine  as  that.   These  gentlemen  would  defy  the  supreme  court  ot  the ' 
Union— would  overthrow  its  efficiency  for  good — would  put  down  in  blood  its' 
decisions,  in  Uie  exercise  of  what  they  call  the  higher  law,  and  vet  expect  them" 
selves  to  be  recognized  as  the  enlightened  friends  of  Southern  interests.  They 
sie  practical  abehtionists,  though  ihey  do  not  know  it.   Their  plan  would  more-* 
efieotualiy  undermine  the  interests  of  the  South  than  any  other  expedient ;  and ' 
if  Seward  and  his  eompsny  were  consulted,  they  would  have  declared  their  de*- 
sire  that  this  particular  movement  should,  of  all  others,  be  adopted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabliiig  tbetn  to  attain  their  accursed  ends. 

Let  those  triumphs  over  the  government  continue — «nd  then,  and  then,  and^ 
then — what  is  to  oe  the  result?  Oh,  the  institution  of  jury  trial,  which  oar  > 
forefathers  venerated  as  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  human  liberty,  which ' 
was  respeeted  by  all  the  ^nerations  from  whom  we  are  descended,  the  chiel ' 
distinguishing  feature  of  eiviJized  freedom,  wherever  the  same  is  to  be  found,  the 
gioTy  of  England,  that  great  principle  asserted  in  arms  more  than  once  by 
British  freemen-^here,  evetywuere  preserved,  everywhere  maintained — ^whioh-t 
the  constitution  of  ever^  State  declares  shall  be  kept  inviolate ;  that  sacred 
process  by  means  of  which  honest  men,  good  and  true  men,  men  of  sense,  men* 
of  conscience,  men  who  respect  their  oaths,  men  who  deal  fairly  between  man* 
attd  man,  who  fear  not  the  powerful,  who  attempt  not  to  ooneiliate  the  rich,  but  I 
who  with  honest  conscienee  dare  to  do  equity  and  justice  to  all  men,  according  • 
to  t^e  law — that  institution  is  now  to  be  dfishonored  too.  (Applause.)  Thev 
gentleman  is  not  satisfied  to  have  the  government  set  at  nanght,  to  defy  the  con-'< 
stitutionand  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  have  the  appellant  tribunal  of  the  country  > 
which  has  done  so  much  for  all,  and  especially  for  us  of  the  Sooth  recently,  - 
overthrown — but  the  trial  by  jury  ift  to  be  dishonored.  For  what  say  the. 
gentlemen  ?  "  Southern  juries  will  acquit'*  Let  a  man  go  on  these  adventures : 
openly  ;  let  the  proof  against  him  be  overwhelming,  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  - 
still  twelve  Southern  men  on  a  jury  will  acquit  I  say  if  they  do  they  perjure 
themselyos.  I  don't  believe  it.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  Now,  I  think  • 
that  I  have  made  out  that  particular  pomt  The  gentleman  says,  in  eonclusion, 
"  If  the  General  Govemment  dare  to  interfere  for  the  maintenance  of  law  by  its ' 
appointed  functionaries,  we  are  ready  to  resist  them,  and  another  Lexington  and 
Goneord  will  blaze  forth."  He  said  again  that  ''slavery  must  secure  to  itself  ■ 
the  moral  force  of  an  agressive  attitude ;  and  we  must  say  to  the  General  Govern** 
nxent  that,  charged  with  the  safe  keeping  of  that  institution,  we  will  trust  it  to . 
no  other  hands."  I  say  the  institution  ealled  slavery,  guaranteed  by  the  Gon^' . 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  protected  heretofore  under  the  ffigis  of  federal* 
power,  is  yet,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  sustained  by  the  Government  of  the  United  • 
States,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  judicial  officers  of  the 
Union.  There  is  where  our  ancestors  laid  the  charge,  in  part  In  part  we  have 
it  im  our  keeping ;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  constantly  demand  of  the  Fedend 
Government,  through  all  its  functionaries,  to  maintain  our  rights  inviolate.  1 1 
consider  that  the  trtte  Southern  dootrine.  But  all  this  is  to  be  done  fbr  the . 
purpose  of  accomplishing  a  great  practical  object   Now,  let  us  see  what  good 
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H  i*  going  to  do*  Out  Ima,  is  th«  qwestioa.  I  kav«  eonrened  with  imnds  an 
the  fiubjfiet^  and  have  endeavored  to  understand  it  from  their  teaching  move 
than  m^  own  r«>£lecbions.  I  have  been  bom  in  a  slave  State*  am  familiar  with 
the  instatutioua  all  my  life,  have  dwelt  in  its  midst  here  for  thirty  yeM*s,  and 
have  defended  it  in  the  national  councils  as  your  representative.  1  never  h««rd 
it  assailed  in  my  life  that  I  did  not  de£eaa  it.  I  never  considered  it  an  evil 
system ;  I  know  it  is  a  noble  system.  I  believe  it  the  most  important  interest 
of  the  coimtry^important  in  every  point  of  view,  pecuniary,  moral,  social,  and 
as  tending  to  advance  civilization.  I  beHevo  it  is  the  best  institution  for  the 
African.  I  ^o  in  for  using  the  knost  judicious  means  under  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  maintaining  it  inviolate  and  giving  it  a  just  supremacy.  But  it  needs  no 
vulgar  trumping  up  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.  Give  it  fair  scope 
and  yergCt  and  it  will  expand  itself  in  all  congenial  territories.  I  beUev^ 
that  in  less  than  two  years  from  this  time,  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  have 
a  slave  State  in  Southern  California.  The  State  has  been  divided  within 
the  last  six  months  for  that  purpose.  The  vote  in  Oregon  on  having  it  a  slave 
Stat*  was  very  close,  and  it  would  have  been  made  a  slave  State  but  that  it  was 
supposed  not  to  be  wise  to  press  it  in  the  constitution,  lest  the  State  should  not 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Oregon  is  well  adapted  for  slavery.  I  know  its 
climate  and  soil,  and  I  know  that  both  are  admirably  adapted  for  slavery.  It 
is  a  milder  climate,  if  possible,  than  ours,  and  has  only  three  weeks  of  winter. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  people  want  slaves  to  clear  away  the  forest  and  culti- 
vate the  land.  If  you  rely  on  }rour«constitutional  rights  ^ou  will  have  slavery 
,  in  Oregon,  in  Washington  Territory,  in  Southern  C^ifornia,  in  Arisona,  and  in 
the  yet  to  be  acquired  territories  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  Act  with 
wisdom,  act  with  moderation  and  with  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  our  ennobling  institution.  A  member  of  the  Convention  has  made  me 
some  notes  which  I  am  going  to  embody  in  my  speech,  and  which  contain 
suggestions  that  all  of  you,  as^  patriotic  men,  are  bound  to  approve.  He  says 
his  first  objection  is  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  products  of  slave  labor  that 
must  necessarily  result  from  its  increase.  You  know,  and  every  man  of  sense 
knows,  that  the  value  of  slave  property  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
cotton.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  would  be  to  some  extent  to  bring  down  tne  price  of  slaves ;  and  my 
taller  friend  from  Mississippi  (Panola  Davis),  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in 
his  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  arising  from  the  reopemng  of  the 
slave  trade  would  be  that  slaves  would  be  so  ch^p  that  the  poor  men  of  the 
country  would  be  able  to  buy  them.  In  answer  to  that  I  have  just  simply  this 
to  say — aa  was,  indeed,  admitted  by  my  friend  De  Bow — ^that  if  the  price  of  slaves 
is  diminished  in  the  market,  so  far  from  the  poor  man  being  able  to  purchase, 
or  being  inclined  to  purchase,  the  capitalists  will  monopolize  them  all.  It  is  ' 
always  so.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  price  of 
slavea.  Increase  the  production  of  cotton  fivefold,  and  does  not  every  man 
know  diat  its  price  depends  on  the  demand  for  it  abroad  f  The  demand  will  be 
precisely  the  same  if  yon  do  not  make  this  importation  of  slaves  as  it  will  be  if 
you  do.  If  you  increase  the  prodnction  does  not  the  price  come  down  ?  If  the 
prioe  of  eotton  comes  down  does  not  the  price  of  slaves  come  down  ?  If  the 
pnee  of  slaves  comes  down,  then  the  permaneney  of  the  institution  oomes  down. 
Vrhy  ?  Because  every  man  values  his  property  in  proportion  to  its  actual  in- 
triosio  worth.  If  a  slave  is  worth  $1,600  there  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  him 
than  if  he  is  worth  $50.  Why  is  it  apprehended  thai  Virginia  and  the  other  middle 
States  ars  very  much  inclined  to  emancipation  ?  Because  slave  labor  is  unprofitable. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  no»^  that  if  you  step  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Mary- 
tatsd^  Delaware,  asid  Virginia^  these  States  tpould  be  compelled  in  less  than  tern  cr 
^teen  years  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  They  cannot  work  them  profitably  on 
farms.  Would  yon  be  willing  to  shoulder  your  nuisket  in  vindieation  of  slav^- 
holdij!^  rights — would  you  be  willing  to  fight  for  them  and  risk  your  domestio 
poaoe  and  happtnasa  if  yonr  alavee  were  only  worth  five  dollars  apiece  ?  Why, 
every  man  sees  that  that  is  an  absurdity.  Therefore^  the  permanence  of  the  sj^siM 
depemds' m  keefing  the  prices  high.   I,  tteefoie,  efaargs  tiuM  men  with  striking 
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At  the  rery  Tftalitrr  of  the  syvtem.  If  the  abolitioiiists  of  the  North  irere  oontvlted 
for  an  expedient  Dy  means  of  which  the  system  of  slarery  in  the  South  would 
be  undermined  effeotaaUy  and  depreciated  in  the  estimation  of  the  slareholdera 
of  the  South,  they  would  adyise  this  very  expedient.   I  do  not  think  these 

rtntlemen  consulted  with  Seward  it  Company.  I  am  sure  they  did  not.  But 
feel  Tery  oertain  that,  although  this  expedient  did  not  originate  with  aboli- 
tionists, it  is  practically  what  the  abolitionists  must,  of  all  things,  desire.  *  *  • 
Mr  Foote  went  on  to  read  and  gire  his  assent  and  approval,  to  the  soeeestions 
handed  him  by  his  friend,  and  to  which  he  had  previously  alluded.  They  are 
as  follows : 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  The  depreciation  of  the  Talno  of  prodnett  of  ilaye  Ubor  that  most  neceeiarlljr  result, 
from  its  increaae. 

2.  The  time  is  not  propitious  for  its  repeal.  We  should  not  agitate  the  question  upon 
the  ere  of  a  l^residuntial  election,  bjr  which  we  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  whole  North 
for  our  overthiow. 

5.  Should  a  black  republican  be  elected,  we  shall  hare  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  what 
slaTes  we  have,  without  importing  a  horde  of  wild  Africans  to  corrupt  them,  and  therebj 
add  to  our  domestic  troubles. 

4.  The  natural  increaKO  of  our  slaTes  is  in  a  ratio  to  double  in  twentjr-three  and  a  half 
jearA.  We  hare  now  between  four  and  Are  millions.  In  1885  we  nhall  have,  bj  natural  in* 
crease,  between  nine  and  ten  millions,  and  hj  the  expected  vmxncipation  of  Maryland* 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mi^ouri,  the-ic  slares  will  l>e  pent  up  within  ten  or  eleven  extreme 
Southern  State.f.  Suppose— what  must  inevitably  happen—that  bj  the  admisMion  of  new 
territories,  there  bhall  be  a  vofficient  majority  to  ohange  the  Constitution,  will  not  our^ielvea 
and  our  children  liave  suflBctent  trouble  to  manage  the  native  slave  population,  without 
•ending  for  thousands,  and,  perhaps,  millions,  of  Africans  to  add  to  our  ca<e8  ? 

6.  If  w«9  repeal  the  law.i,  as  asked  for,  the  North  will  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit,  while 
we  shall  have  to  bear  its  burden*.  The  North  will  Invent  the  capital,  fhmish  the  shipK  and 
the  seamen,  and  pour  a  flood  of  Africans  on  the  South,  t»decreaae  the  value  »rh*-raf(ricultnre, 
and  add  to  the  expense  of  exporting  it.  by  the  increase  of  freights  &c.,  at  well  an  to  foroe  the 
South  to  increa.se  it^  police,  and  finally  to  take  care  of  this  vast  horde,  when  from  the  state  of 
public  affairs  and  th<>  opinions  of  Christendom  against  n**,  we  shall  find  trouble  enough  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  All  thi4  upon  the  ground  of  appeal.  But  when  it  in  asked  to  violate  an 
•stating  law  and  set  the  government  at  deflanoe,  the  proposition  is  to  monstrous  to  be  men- 
tioned for  a  moment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— COTTON-J>EED  OIL. 
Rivtiaiifo  to  the  extraordinary  facts  dcTsIoped  in  his  oommunication,  pnh- 
lished  in  our  July  Ko.,  Ohs.  Cist,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  writes  us  further  as 
follows : 

Some  of  your  readers  may  express  surprise — these  things  being  so—why  they 
are  now  revealed  for  the  first  time.  To  this  I  reply  thst  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  if  not  longer,  it  has  been  known  that  cotton  seed  abounded  in 
both  oil  and  oil  cake,  and  repeated  efibrts  have  been  made  to  extract  ihem 
from  the  kernel  to  sdvantsge.  But  until  recently  the  only  method  of  reaching 
the  nil  was  by  crashing  the  seed  as  with  flaxseed,  and  as  this  method  ssturatea 
the  hull  and  lens  with  the  oil,  the  process  had  to  be  given  up  as  unpioductive 

Within  two  or  three  yenrs,  Wm.  K.  Fee,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  attention  as  * 
an  oil  miller  has  been  long  directed  to  this  subject,  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
cotton  seed  huller  upon  a  new  and  difierent  principle,  and  has  now  successfully 
resolved  the  difficult  problem  by  simply  cracking  the  bull,  the  nature  of  which 
is  such  that  whenever  it  is  piereed,  it  flies  open  and  separates  itself  entirely 
from  the  kernel,  taking  the  ouuide  lens  with  it.  The  huU  and  kernel  sre  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  working  screen  attached  to  the  machine.  This  huUer 
has,  by  repeated  improvements,  now  been  brought  to  the  last  degree  of  efficienoy 
and  perfee  ion,  and  is  held  by  Mr.  Pee  under  letters  patent  from  the  Untt^ 
States. 

Il  IS  of  simpU  constiiietioiit.iMdt  entiMly  of  item,  easily  kept  m  repair,  and  • 
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«in  %«  put  vp  itnd<«  a  ihed  in  th«  oidlnarf  gfoboQie.  It  U  thtf  duly  •ueoeuftil 
■lachioe  for  hulling  cotton  seed  now  in 

t  annex  a  description,  furoiwhed  mo  by  the  ingenious  inventor  at  my  own  re- 
fueat: 

fke  ovdmary  CoMon  Seed  Hnilers  salrject  tbe  aeed  to  a  grinding  artioii, 
wkieh  so  paalu  tbe  hulls,  MireSi  and  kernels  togettMr,  that  is  iaipossible  to  sepa* 
SMe  IbeB  in  tiM  process  of  Korsening.  Tke  grinding  aetion  aoHutimea  foms 
ivMs,  wkich  are  feeld  together  by  %ke  ootton  fibres.  When  groeved  pjiiBders  ana 
employed,  the  grooves  nsntily  fill  as  (hey  pass  under  the  opposing  eoncave,  and 
fsmatn  full  until  they  again  emerge  from  the  concave,  when  tM  crashed  seed 
fiUU  in  lumps.  It  neC  unfrequently  hapf»en8  that  huUing  mills  ehohe  so  as  U 
fSfuiie  s^aration  of  the  pt^rts  for  deanimg,  and  it  is  found  to  be  ottcriy  iapos- 
siWe  to  hull  damp  seed.  This  very  defective  Hiode  of  hulling  tenders  the  suh* 
sequent  screening  imperfect,  and  occasions  a  giesft  loss  of  oil*  Some  of  the 
ail  being  expressed  by  the  grhMiing  action,  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  hulls  and 
(he  fibres  of  cotton,  snd  lost  in  the  screeniiig.  Another  portion  is  wasted  in  tbs 
fragments  of  kernels,  which  are  screened  out  with  the  huUs. 
•  ^'The  object  of  the  invention  here  iMnstrated,  is  to  overcome  tbe  above  men- 
tioned difficatties,  by  cutting  the  seeds  open  m  such  a  manner  that  the  divided 
kernels  lalt  dean  from  the  huU,  having  eut  surfaces  to  which  neitber  the  cotUm 
fibres  nor  hmls  will  adhere,  consequently  the  screenin|r  process  can  be  perfect 
'  **  Tbe  invention  consists  of  cutting  edges  with  deep  intervening  torrows^vrhich 
will  hull  the  seed  by  a  eiear  cut,  instead  of  a  grinding  or  crashing  action. 

**As  the  cntiiog  edges  of  the  cylinder  pass  those  on  the  concave,  the  seeds  are 
cut  completely  open — one  part  of  each  seed  being  carried  forward  by  the  cntti»g 
tdges  of  the  cylinder,  snd  the  other  part  being  knocked  hackwaid  by  the  edges 
en  the  concave.  When  the  seeds  are  thus  cut  open,  the  Ibrce  of  the  blow  and 
tonee^eent  recoil  of  the  hull  by  its  own  elasticity,  throws  most  of  the  kernels 
out  of  the  hulls.  The  str^^ke  of  the  huller  also  drives  the  broken  seeds  "990^ 
lently  against  the  sides  of  the  deep  furrows,  so  as  to  complete  the  operation  of 
knocking  the  kernels  out  of  the  hulls.  That  poition  of  the  seed  which  passes 
the  first  stroke  of  the  concave  uncut,  has  a  tendency  to  ride  up  the  inclined 

?Une  of  tbe  furrows  until  the  seeds  are  caught  by  the  succeeding  cutting  edges, 
his  tendency  of  the  seeds  to  the  cutting  eidges  is  produced  in  part  by  the  re- 
*  versed  position  of  tbe  two  sets  of  inclined  planesi,  aiid  in  part  by  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  seeds,  but  cbif  fiy  by  the  action  of  the  air,  to  which  a  whirhug  and 
sncking  action  is  given  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder.  In  working  the  machine, 
the  high  speed  of  the  cylinder  drives  the  seedtf  through  so  fast  that  choking  is 
believed  to  be  impossible. 

This  Mill  and  Screen  can  be  attached  to  the  sauM  power  that  drives  the  Cotton 
Gin.  It  requires  two  horse  power  to  drive  it,  and  two  hands  to  tend  it,  one  to 
feed  the  Mill  and  one  to  ke«p  tbe  hulls  from  the  screen.  It  wiU  hull  and  screen 
one  ton  per  hour,  ready  for  the  press,  fifty  per  cent,  of  which  is  kernels,  and 
wiU  yield  forty  gallons  of  oiL 

*'  I  am  also  manufacturing  a  larger  sized  Hulling  Mill,  for  oil  manufacturers, 
that  will  hull  three  tons  of  seed  per  hour. 

**  Having  had  two  years*  successful  experience  in  manufacturing  Cotton  Seed 
Oil,  to  any  person  purchasing  a  Hutler,  I  will  give  full  instruction  in  the  buai- 
nese  generally. 

Address,  Wk.  R.  Fbk,  Ko.  33  East  Front  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

Mr.  Fee  hae  also  inv«>nted  a  hydraulic  press  for  manu^ieturinff  oil  frem 
eolton  seed,  which  is  as  for  superior  to  all  other  oil  presses  in  efl£dency  and 
fconomy  as  his  huller  surpasses  all  other  hullers.  It  is  also  protected  by  a 
patent ;  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  furoish  it  as  an  adjunct  to  this  -new  and  im- 
portant business. 

These  hullers  have  been  alreacfy  in  operation  in  New  Orieans  iMid  St.  Louie, 
idd  are  now  being  put  up  in  Memphis,  and  one  or  two  points  in  Texas.  They 
ens  also  about  to  be  put  into  operation  fan  Dayton  mod  Cindmiati,  Ohio,  and 
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Ibe  only  Umit  to        mpid|y  incftiiiny  qm  is  lha  nnctrUiaj^  whidi  exMtv^ 

to  the  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  cotton  seed  or  raw  material. 

Mr  Fee  it  a  manufactarer  of  oil,  in  which  pursuit  be  has  been  engaged  for 
the  last  three  years,  put  prefers  devoting  his  whole  time  and  energies  m  putting 
into  active  and  general  employment  his  seed  bullers  and  oil  presses,  and  other 
nMehioeiyaonnacted  with  oil  naoofactove,  whidh  he  feels  are  of  Mffidnit  Hd|>ort- 
aoce  to  claim  his  undivided  attention.  He  is  able,  therefore,  not  only  to  appn* 
•iate  the  value  of  these  improvements,  but  to  point  out  to  thoee  who  roaj  wish 
lo  engage  in  the  manufseture  of  this  oil  the  most  eiBcient  and  eeonomieal  mode«» 
not  only  of  making,  but  of  purifying  and  refermiog  the  crude  article. 

In  the  nature  of  the  ease,  the  oil  and  cake  must  be  eventually  made  on  the 
spot  where  oottea  is  grown.  But  it  will  lake  Teers  to  accomplish  this  fuUy. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  that  the  surplus  seed  of  the  Sooth  should  be  care* 
folly  saved,  and  when  it  can  ooovenietitly  be  done  so,  shipped  to  Cincinnati* 
wh<>re  any  amount  can  be  disposed  of  for  manufacture  th^re,  or  to  supply  orders 
for  the  east.  1%  is  believed  that  it  will  readily  command  fourteen  doUars  per  ton* 
whieh  eugbi  to  net  the  planter  ten  dollars  per  ton — subject  to  commission  of  ft 
per  cent,  to  agents  who  receive  and  sell  it  here. 

'The  seed,  when  it  can  be  supplied  in  quantity,  could  be  loaded  in  covered 
barges  and  towed  up  by  steamboats  ;  or,  when  it  cannot  be  obtained  on  a  largfr 
seale,  can  be  put  up  in  gunny  b^s,  whieh  when  emptied  can  be  left  by  tb« 
riteambeats  on  their  return  trips. 

A»  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  the  Interest  of  the  planter  lo  have  as  many  mar- 
kets as  possible  for  thb  product,  and  the  many  facilities  for  manufacturing  t* 
advanUi^e,  possessed  by  Cineinnati,  will  always  make  this  a  point  where  cotton 
seed  will  always  be  disposed  of  to  advantage. 

I  offer  to  receive  consignments  of  cotton  seed  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  beet 
advantsge  of  the  owners.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  funiisb 
hulled  seed  for  this  market,  I  have  a  standing  offer  of  twinty-four  doUars  pet 
ton,  delivered  here. 

2.-OUAN0  ISLANDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

BT  SMAKUEL  WKISS.  ^ 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bov,  Esq. — In  the  month  of  July,  1848, 1  botrght  a  one  hun- 
dretl  and  fifty  tons  tchooner  brii^,  in  Bremerhaven,  to  be  employed  hi  the  Retf 
Sea  trade,  and  chartered  her  to  the  P  and  O.  A.  Company,  for  a  load  of 
coals  from  Newcastle  to  Aden.  My  captain  had  a  remarKable  propensity  fof 
shooting  and  bird  skinning,  and  more  than  onoe  he  stopped  the  tiny  craft  for 
some  birds,  or  a  snnfisb,  or  a  sleeping  turtle.  A  fine  November  morning,  bein^ 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  captain  ninted  at  onr  want  of  firewood,  pointing  at  an 
island  group  in  our  vicinity,  on  the  chart.  I  knew  what  he  was  driving  a^ 
but  did  not  object,  being  as  anxious  for  a  day's  sport  on  dry  land  as  himself, 
after  four  months*  confinement  in  the  small  craft.  Early  ne^t  morning  w9 
came  in  sight  of  a  small  island.  I  had  barely  time  to  fit  myself  out  for  tfatf 
jonrney,  when  the  vessel  wae  laid  by  and  the  jolly  boat  was  lowered,  in  which 
we  proceeded,  like  merry  men,  on  shore,  with  hearts  as  light  as  the  breeae,  le- 
gions of  birds  hovering  abore  us,  in  the  blue  sky,  and  hundreda  of  sharks  be- 
low us,  in  the  mirror- like  sea. 

The  island  we  approached  was  inclosed  in  a  coral  reef ;  the  sheet  of  water  mi 
encased  was  broad  and  deep,  forming,  to  all  appearance,  a  fine  shelter  for  ves- 
sels i  if  ours  could  Ixave  paased  the  gap  wo  entered,  I  cannot  say,  but  so  much 
I  remember,  it  was  without  swell  or  surf  The  island  is  of  coral  formation^ 
circular  shaped,  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  hemmed  in  all  round 
by  a  ytUowi4h  maundy  bare  of  all  vegetation,  of  some  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  The  interior  is  quite  level,  and  covered  with  low! 
shrubs ;  in  the  centre  of  Uie  isUnd  were  half  a  dozen  forest  trees,  stripped  of 
the  leaves,  an^  whitened  by  the  excrements  of  the  birds.  The  shrubs  were  cot« 
.eip4  with,  the  amaJUer  te*  fowl,  to  such  ^  extent,  indeed,  that  on  their  ri^iog'^ 
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•te  •  ihot,  tiMy  ikerally  dftrkened  the  sky,  and  before  I  had  time  to  hHrer  IW 
gun*  MNse  settled  down  on  the  very  mnezle  of  it,  and  others  on  try  head  aiWI 
shooldera,  so  that  1  had  to  shake  them  off  as  one  voold  do  with  fliea  or  mna- 
^mtoes. 

On  my  traTersing  the  ifiland,  I  met  several  flocks  of  domestio  fowls,  appa*> 
rently  eaoaped  from  some  wreck.  The  oaptain  and  I  killed  three  score  in  at 
many  hours ;  tbeir  flesh  was  savory,  white,  and  as  tender  as  pheasants.  Tha 
presence  of  these  birds  induced  me  to  taste  the  damp,  boggy  soil  in  the  eentro 
of  the  island,  which  proved  sweet  We  found  no  snakes,  but  two  grey  an^. 
black  spotted  lampreys,  of  some  three  feet  in  length,  which  had  the  aaring  ta 
&ee  ua.  I  killed  one  and  had  it  cooked,  the  flesh  was  white  and  delicate,  hot 
fall  of  small  bones  ;  none  else  would  taste  of  it,  all  had  it  for  granted  that  it 
should  be  a  snake  in  spite  of  the  fin  on  its  back. 

The  part  of  the  mound  from  op]>osite  where  we  landed  was  covered  with 
birds*  nests  ;  in  some  were  but  eggs,  in  others  goslings,  or  mother  fowl  of  tha 
albatross,  the  frigate  birds,  and  other  large  sea  fowl.  The  eggs  were  lying 
on  the  bare  soil,  and  the  twigs  and  bits  of  wood  marking  out  the  circumferenea 
of  the  nests,  were  apparently  but  to  guide  their  proprietors  on  their  retoriL 
from  a  fishing  cruise.  The  mother  birds  were  not  shy  at  all,  only  the  hugtf 
albatross  opened  drowsily  their  bills  on  my  approach,  and  I  had  to  etnn  them 
before  I  could  safely  lay  my  hands  on.  The  goslings  of  the  albatross  wera 
then  of  the  size  of  a  full  grown  goose,  covered  still  with  snowy  white  downy 
which  looked  more  like  fur  than  anything  else.  Unfortunately  I  was  not. 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  downs  with  our  softer  sex,  and  as  I  was  then  in^ 
fected  with  the  mania  for  bird  skinning,  too,  I  desfiised  the  gosling,  and  bur^. 
dened  the  carpenter,  my  companion,  but  with  a  dozen  full  grown  birds,  to  oper* 
ate  upon.  We  collected  also  some  baskets  full  of  eggs,  with  which  w«  man«- 
aged  to  entertain  all  hands  with  first  rate  pancakes  for  two  days. 

The  captain  was  accompanied  in  this  excursion  by  the  cabin  boy,  aadi  I,  aa- 
already  stated,  by  the  carpenter,  an  ignorant  old  sailor.  The  captain  died 
three  years  afterward  in  Zaneibar,  after  deserting  me  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  roh- 
hing  me  of  the  vessel  with  the  assistance  of  his  mends  in  Hamburgh.  Only  in. 
the  year  i^ter  my  visit  to  this  island,  the  value  of  bird's  dung»  or  guano,  becama. 
known  to  the  commercial  world,  and  of  course  it  is  only  by  reading  the  reporta- 
on  this  new  trade,  and  the  description  of  the  bird  islands  ux  the  Pacific,  that  I 
came  to  think  of  the  analogy  they  present  with  my  accidental  discovery,  which, 
to  all  ap(>earance  has  not  been  interfered  with  yet. 

The  British  in  Aden  knew  of  no  other  guano  deposits  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
two  years  ago,  but  those  on  the  Curria  Murria  islands,  on  the  southeast  coaa4 
of  Arabia,  and  of  three  small  islands  near  Mehto,  on  the  part  of  the  Somale# 
coast  belonging  to  the  Habart  el  Hadjiss  tribe.  The  Somalee  bring  this  guano 
to  the  market  of  Aden,  where  it  sells  for  six  and  a  quarter  dollars  tlie  hundred- 
Aden  kehle,  or  about  twenty  dollars  the  English  ton.  This  guano  is  said  to* 
be  worth  twelve  pounds  sterling  in  England.  The  ffuano  from  the  Curria  Mar*. 
Ha  island  is  of  inferior  qualify,  and  the  loading  of  it  costs  much  trouble  and 
time  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  English  proprietors  of  these  islands  are  in  trouble,, 
over  head  and  ears,  with  almost  every  vessel  they  engage.  The  English  comi- 
pany  is  said  to  hold  their  lease  or  title-deed  from  the  Imaun  of  Muscat ;  if  true,, 
their  right  is  but  might ;  because  this  part  of  the  Arabian  coast  never  belonged 
to  the  Imaun  of  Muscat,  but  to  Omar  Ben  AfliEtrir,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Mahara 
Arab  tribe,  who  owns  also  the  island  of  Soootra. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hadramaout  Ibr  over  a  hundred  years  have  used  ^ano». 
whieh  they  call  Rebsh'*  in  their  language,  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  cultivation  of. 
the  Toomhak  Hamoomee,  or  yellow  Persian  tobacco,  exclusively  smoked  in  the 
nargileh.  Toombak  and  betel  leaves  are  the  principal  articles  of  barter  toth» 
fiahermen  from  Sheker  and  Macallah,  two  seaports  in  the  Hadramaout ;  by-tha* 
by,  the  best  on  the  whole  coast.  These  fishermen  viait  the  Red  sea  annually*  • 
at  fixed  epochs,  where  they  provide  themselves  withgraiiis<<priucipaliy  Toaree)^ 
datea,  attd  Articles  of  European  and  Indian  industry.  Such  as  are  in  quest  of 
**Nbah''  tonch  the  ialAud  or  roek  af  Fatma,  onthaui  way  «p  the  Bed  sea,  to  aal.* 
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MTa  Amm  of  tbeir  «mr  dhm,  to  eolkofc  ft  ]o«d  of  tho  Brti«K  by  Mimpiag 
ft  off  from  the  rookt  till  the  Ttoeeli  retontt  which  may  be  three  months  ov 
loDgtr.  Fatma  island  lies  about  80  miles  doe  west  from  M oolm,  on  a  Mm 
between  this  port  snd  the  African  hamlet  Eyi.  It  seems  it  is  on  this  roek  the 
American  bark  Fawn  wrecked  in  1818.  The  thirstj  erew  dug  Ibr  water  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet»  bat  abandoned  the  task  on  account  of  the  strong  ammenia* 
eai  smell  the  soil  emitted  the  deeper  they  came.  One  of  the  erew,  now  of  the 
ooitom-honse  serriee  in  New-Oneans,  oommnoicated  this  eirenmstanoe  a  few 
jAars  ago  only,  to  two  wealthy  and  enterprising  New-Engknders,  who  deoidod 
not  only  to  stake  a  couple  of  thooaand  dollars  in  the  finding  of  the  ishmd,  bvt 
ttse  of  them,  although  in  hie  sixtieth  year,  undertook  the  journey  himself;  ae* 
oampanied  by  an  experienced  captain,  hailing  from  St  John's,  N.  B.,  who  car- 
ried with  him  a  sextant  and  chronometer  to  fix  the  bearing  of  this  guano  pros- 
pect From  New>Orleans  to  Southampton,  Sues  and  Aden,  the  voyage  is  but  a 
pleasure  trip.  In  this  latter  place  our  prospect-hunters  hired  an  open  80  ton 
nakiye  boat,  manned  by  Africans,  from  the  Dankaly  tribe,  on  or  near  whose 
eoast  the  guano  island  was  presumed  to  be.  The  tropical  sun  in  the  Qulf  of 
Aden  and  the  month  of  June,  proved  mora  than  the  old  gentleman  could  stand. 
Ta  make  matters  worse,  it  took  them  a  fortnight  to  reach  HoiBha>  where  acci^' 
dsntelly  1  met  these  gentlemen  in  the  port  the  numient  of  their  arrival.  *  The 
aid  gentleman  was  in  a  perfectly  exhausted  state,  and  it  took  him  a  week  to  re- 
cruit himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  accompany  the  captain  in  the  search  of 
their  project.  They  returned  after  a  week's  cruise,  from  which  the  old  man  re- 
turned worse  than  before,  without  having  reached  their  object.  Our  travellera 
had  no  name  to  tiieir  island/the  bearines  were  not  correct,  so  in  spite  of  their 
hitherto  preserved  strict  silence  they  had  to  describe  the  island,  and  to  talk 
of  birds,  m  order  to  obtain  the  wonted  information  from  the  natives,  who  at 
once  decided  this  must  be  Fatma  island,  and  ihencelbrth  I  perceived  clearly  thai 
^«ano  was  the  mysterious  object  of  their  travel.  I  was  leavii^  for  Massawah 
when  the  captain  went,  unaccompanied,  on  the  second  cruise,  and  it  is  here 
only  fWnn  my  old  friend  himself  I  heard,  that  the  craft  then  sprung  a  leak,  and 
that  the  captain,  by  over-exertion,  fell  dangerously  eick,  and  was  carried  back 
ta  Aden,  without  liaving  succeeded  in  his  errand.  My  friend  after  a  17  days* 
laiwuisfaing  in  Mocha,  finally  gathered  sufficient  strei^h  to  return  to  Ade^ 
and  finally  to  his  starting  place,  having  lost  time,  money  and  health,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  part,  too,  of  his  former  confidence  in  man. 

This  "  cuano-prospect  hunting"  carried  from  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf 
to  the  Red  sea,  of  course  filled  my  head  with  the  importance  of  more  information 
cm  the  subject,  and  **reb6h"  became  the  chief  theme  of  my  conversations  with 
Arabian  mariners,  on  my  protracted  journeys  to  Hodieda,  Massawah,  Dnhlak, 
Lofaiea,  Gunfoda,  Djedda,  Yambo,  and  Kossier,  in  which  I  gathered  the  infor- 
Mtion  I  here  so  liberally  bestow  on  the  public,  because  I  am  confident  that  no 
CBS  will  pick  up  an  idea  or  a  project  leaving  behind  an  auxiliary  alike  useful 
and  necessary  as  the  projector  may  be. 

i  do  not  set  one  tenth  part  the  interest  on  all  the  suano  islands  in  the  Red 
sea  to  the  one  I  visited  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  colUers*  track  from  tlic  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope  to  the  English  coal  depot  in  Aden.  If  the  Turks  resisted  the  occu- 
pation of  Perim,  at  the  eatraice  to  the  Red  sea,  how  much  will  they  and  their 
interested  friends  resist  such  an  aggression  by  the  Yankees,  in  a  sea  considered 
sacred  by  the  confessors  of  the  Moslem  fiaith  !  But  if  the  Turks  will  dispute 
the  vain  title  of  acquisition,  neitk^r  will  they,  nor  can  they,  resist  the  explora- 
tion, be  it  for  salt  guano,  or  pearls^  of  any  of  the  thousands  of  shoals  and 
n>cks  in  the  Arabian  gulf. 

The  real  obstacle  to  a  sonaeetion  of  the  existing  larffe  ooal  tranfl^rtation  to 
Aisn,  with  the  exportation  of  guano  of  the  Red  sea,  is  the  difficulty  and  tedi» 
oftoaess  of  the  passage  of  Bab-el  Mandeb  for  unwieldy  colliers.  The  soly  way 
to  make  guano  in  Um  Red  sea  profitable  is  to  connect  it  with  the  lumber  trade, 
an  article  of  which  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are  entirely  destitute. 

Btfds*  dung  in  the  Red  sea  o«)Sses  chiefly  from  the  smaller  sea-fbwhi  of 
tkagiai  tribe;  ths  Atabifltts do  aotknowtba  albatross,  btst  tbs  SomsAee  ha^s 
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Ike  namie  of  IHiUir  Djnm^  fov  H.  The  HftdrAinee  io  Bot  mm  for  the  Rebsh 
ef  Ibe  Corrift  MurrU  islet  on  their  own  coast,  and*  as  before  mentioned,  they  do 
not  take  it  from  the  depths  bat  from  the  superfietee. 

Rehsh,  I  am  infonned  hy  Moseat  ishermen,  is  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
Abdel  Curria  island,  near  the  westward  of  Socotra. 

There  are  no  guano  islands  north  of  the  Dahlak  group»  in  which  the  follow- 
ing faayebeen  designated  to  me,  y\z. :  M'Dbooha  and  the  twin  islands  M'Deho* 
dech  and  Okan,  also  a  roek  eovered  witli  guano  in  the  north  of  the  group,  neat 
the  island  ealled  Doehel  (German  spelliag  Ddehel).  A  year  ago  a  fishermaa 
from  Great  Dahlak  had  three  boat-loads  of  guano  in  store,  for  which  he  eould  not 
9Bi  buyers,  beeanse  Dahlak  trades  but  with  Massawah  and  Lohiea,  two  plaees 
where  this  article  of  eommeroe  is  not  looked  for  yet. 

Throngfaont  the  Arabian  Gulf  people  are  getting  aware  of  the  commemial 
Ttlme  of  guano  in  Frenghistan,  it  is  therefore  a  oomparativelT  easy  task  for  oof 
aoquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country,  who  knows  how  to  cireumTent 
the  jealous  character  of  the  narrow-minded  Arabians,  to  hunt  upeyerr  guana 
iaie  or  rock  in  the  whole  gulf,  especially  when  he  has  a  comlortabfe  ligh^ 
draught  clipper  at  his  disposal. 

The  Red  sea  offisrs  besides  guano  highly  yaluable  commodities,  such  as  oof* 
fee,  hides,  mother-of-peari,  and  drugs  of  all  kinds ;  also,  stallions  of  horse  and 
ass  kinds ;  and  last,  not  least,  dried  fish  of  superior  quality,  for  half  a  cent  the 
pound.  From  the  moment  Eneland  declaree  against  France  we  will  be  abla 
to  reoover  from  the  latter  our  lost  coffee  trade  Si  the  Bed  sea,  if  we  but  man* 
aga  it  properly.  Ehakubl  Wbim. 

Kcw-OBLKAMBk  May  80th,  1850. 


INTERNAL  mPROVEMENTS. 

NORTHEAST  AND  SOUTHWEST  ALABAMA  RAILROAD. 

idBKiTT,  Va.,  1st  May,  1850. 

NiwToir  L.  WRrrriBLD,  Esq., 

President  N,  E.  and  S,  W.  Ala,  Railroad, 

Dear  Sir :  I  hara  read  with  much  pleasure  the  annual  leport  of  your  Compaiif 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Southern  progress  to  see  so  mncb  achieved  in 
the  6ce  of  such  difficulties  as  you  have  had  to  encounter ;  and  the  energy  and 
reaource  manifested  by  yoo  give  an  assurance  of  ultimate  and  entire  succese  in 
yoar  important  enterprise. 

The  Southern  States  have  been  found  to  possess  advantages  which  place  them 
far  in  advance  of  the  North  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 

Th«  great  eleaents  for  the  eonsiniction  of  roads  are  labor  and  provisions.  As 
the  South  possesses  these  important  materials,  the  problem  of  their  conversion 
into  a  wa^  to  market  is  very  simple.  A  mortgage  of  this  investment  and  of  the 
atapla  freights  will  furnish  the  money  to  iron  tnd  stock  the  road. 

The  North,  on  the  contrary,  is  compelled  to  raise  large  contributions  of  money 
t«  papchase  labor  and  proTisiona  ;  and  as  its  roads  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
ttaaspoftation  of  the  productions  of  other  States,  the  North  derives  liule  incidental 
advantages  fiora  the  reduction  of  freights  upon  its  own  staples.  The  construc- 
tion of  roads  in  the  South  adds  as  directly  to  the  value  of  real  estate.  labofi 
and  produotioBs,  as  if  it  had  bean  invested  in  drainage  or  fertilization  of  the 
aoontry. 

Yoor  road  seems  to  have  encountered  more  than  average  obstacles.  It  tra* 
varses  a  sparsely  settled  country,  deficieni  in  slave  labor  and  capital.  But  yoii 
have  adverted  to  an  advantage  which  will  insure  you  success.  Your  road  is  # 
aeotion  of  the  groat  Southwestern  national  and  international  railroad  *'  Yoijt 
may,  therefore,  confidently  claim  the  through  mail  and  travel,  and  the  measure- 
mot  gaods  ;  and  you  must  participate  in  the  California  gold,  mail,  and  passen- 
far  husiaMis  hy  th#  Teh«wUapec  o^neeiiMi.  . 
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'  These  vonrcM  of  MTeniie  will,  wilk  the  locd  busineee  of  yoor  road,  give  j«v 
Avideads.  They  will  perform  another  importeDt  office ;  they  will  furnish  the 
means  of  bringing  interior  products  to  market. 

The  laws  which  determine  travel  and  tonnage  are  in  «ne  respect  difierent. 
Travel  seeks  the  great  points  of  business,  pleasure,  and  political  attractions,  by 
the  shortest  and  most  rapid  means  of  communication  ;  exportable  tonnage  pur- 
sues the  most  eligible  route  to  the  seaboard.  There  is  an  interior  in  all  the  South- 
ern States,  so  distant  from  market  that  its  productions  wiU  not  bear  the  eost  of 
transportation  by  ordinary  means,  and  so  sparsely  settled  that  it  will  not  maintain 
of  itself  a  railroad.  Your  road  lies  iii  part  through  such  a  region.  Whilst,  ther^^ 
fere,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  so  far  reduce  freights  upon  production* 
as  to  increase  materially  the  trade  area  of  your  seaport  city,  if  it'  were  a  separate 
«id  isolated  section  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  yet  constituting  a 
part  of  a  great  route,  and  drawing  revenue  from  an  immense  and  varied  through 
business,  all  its  working  expenses  and  dividends  may  be  derived  from  this  foreign 
and  incidental  source,  whilst  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  oommercial  develop* 
dMnt  of  the  country,  upon  the  line  of  your  road,  may  be  fiivored  by  low  freighted 
and  other  facilities.  Your  Directory  will,  in  effect,  charge  the  cost  of  local  de* 
velopment  upon  their  foreign  trade,  until  the  most  remote  valley  in  Alabama  will 
•end  its  tribute  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  your  seaport  city. 

For  this  power  to  discriminate  in  the  imposition  of  rates  of  transportation  opoQ 
different  articles,  constitutes  the  great  advantage  of  the  railroad  as  a  medium  of 
oommercial  communication.  It  grows  out  of  the  iact  that  the  same  corporation 
is  at  once  the  common  carrier  and  the  owner  of  the  right  of  way,  and  can  adjust 
its  tariff  of  charges  accordingly.  The  loss  or  non-profit  of  carrying  a  particular 
article  per  may  be  assessed  upon  some  other  article  or  service,  which  will  bear 
it.  The  revenues  of  the  road  are  thus  kept  up,  and  the  loss  on  a  specific  arti- 
cle repaid  by  other  and  incidental  results,  such  as  local  or  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

You  may  thus  imagine  the  merchant  of  Kew-Orleans  contributing  to  cheapen 
the^oods  brought  into  Elyton,  or  Gadsden  The  bearded  Caiifornian,  belted  with 
gold-— the  slave  trader — the  val^udinarian — the  politician  or  the  pleasure-hunter 
— the  Federal  government,  with  its  ministers,  its  mails,  or  its  sakliers — each  pur* 
suing  its  particular  intent,  but  all  contributing  to  furnish  the  humble  planter  of 
St.  Clair  with  cheap  goods  and  Western  provisions  ;  bringing  daily  light  and  in- 
telligence to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  wealth  which  has  been  slumbering 
around  him,  and  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  crops  to  the 
great  market  of  his  own  State. 

For,  though  this  through-business  pursues  the  same  route  with  the  demestio 
product  as  far  as  their  route  may  be  coincident,  yet  governed  by  a  different  law^ 
the  exportable  produce  separates  itself  from  the  through-business  when  the  for- 
mer comes  within  the  attraction  of  a  port  of  exportation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  th^ s  through  business  from  North  to  South,  passing  in 
part  over  your  road,  is  a  stream  turning  in  its  course  some  useful  machine.  It 
performs  its  offi?e  and  ffows  away.  Would  it  not  be  madness  to  insist  upon  stop- 
ping the  water  1  Would  it  not  be  folly  to  objeet  to  eating  the  bread  ground  at  • 
mill,  because  we  could  not  also  bottle  up  all  the  water  that  turned  its  wheels  1 
Such,  to  my  mind,  is  a  fkit  illustration  of  the  opposition  to  a  through  business, 
because  it  may  not  be  monopolized  and  diverted  to  some  point  for  which  it  is  not 
destined.  We  can  only  borrow  and  employ  such  business  so  far  as  its  pnrposo 
may  be  coincident  with  our  interest. 

I  write  this  to  confirm  your  opinion  that  Mobile  is  interested  in  your  road  as  a 
means  of  developing  her  trade  area,  and  because  I  infer  that  Mobile  may  have  tho- 
same  unwise  hostility  to  travel  lines  transversely  crossinsr  her  territory,  mani- 
fosted  by  other  deep-water  cities.  The  true  interest  of  all  such  cities  is  to  em- 
ploy the  incidental  agency  of  such  lines  to  develop  interior  production  and  con*' 
sumption,  with  the  certainty  that  the  results  will  promote  the  commereial  interests 
in  the  manner  1  have  endeavored  to  explain. 

But  to  secure  to  your^Wes  the  advantages  of  a  through  business,  you  must 
ofie*  no  impediment  to  trade.   You  shouM  do  year  part  toward  sending  fcowi 
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Hvwwltork  to  NtfT-OriMiM  ail  uuolMMdiie,  flnils,  rniB  f  i«Bi<rt»  wMiMt  de- 
liy,  4ete«itioii  or  eXMtion.  orait  dot,  betMe  k  li  ineriMIe  tlutt  thM  biMi* 
fmw  mtMl  b«  done  ^our  line,  kivy  man  tbaa  a  jnv  r o/a  charge  far  aerriM 
performed  in  common  with  otbera  ;  jou  must  interpoae  no  break  of  gauge,  no  nn* 
mMidlj  aehedule  of  tiaM  or  tarMT  of  freight.  You  are  a  aection  of  the  **  sreat  na- 
tional and  intematiocial  Soothweatem  raihroad,*'  and  aiv,  in  honor  aa  in  Tntereat^ 
fcound  to  analain  the  tfoniederate  welfare  which  yon  repreaent 

I  have  no  donbi,  therefore,  that  «pon  the  completion  of  your  road,  the  city 
Mobile  will  re^erre  a  large  eontribiitien  of  interior  trade,  which  ia  at  thia  time 
^developed,  or  carried  to  aome  other  market. 

I  have  attll  leaa  doubt  that  the  quota  of  the  through  buain^aa  to  which  I  hava 
ftd  verted,  to  be  received  by  yonr  road,  will  amply  repay  ita  advecatea  and  atock- 
hoMert  ibr  eveiy  thing  aaid  or  done  in  ita  behalf. 

It  cannot  be  improper  to  advert  to  the  ioDportant  poKtieal  infloeneea  ef  the  railroad 
syatem  of  which  yonra  ia  «  part.  The  preponderance  of  the  Korlhem  8tatea  haa 
been  due  to  their  material  prognsaa.  They  have  broogfat  domeatie  and  foreign 
cemmerce  to  their  citiea ;  they  have  opened  and  aettled  op  an  immenae  interior, 
all  of  which  haa  been  at  once  eonveited  into  the  elementa  of  political  power. 

The  Southern  Statea  are  imitating  thia  example ;  and  aa  their  natural  facilities 
of  agrioaltore  and  commerce  are  mater,  ao  their  ultimate  aucceat  in  regaining 
ibeir  relative  poeition  in  the  confoc&racy  ia  inevitable. 

The  cheaper  products  of  the  North  cannot  be  extended  much  farther  into  the 
interior,  without  becoming  ao  far  diatant  from  market  aa  not  to  justify  the  invest- 
ment of  tabor  and  capiul. 

The  prejudicea  againat  alavery  incnlcated  in  the  North  have  excluded  them 
kom  Southern  territory,  and  confined  them  to  a  region  barren  and  nnprofitaMe. 

The  North  haa  chosen  for  ita  portion  the  rainleaa  and  moontain  deserts  attd 
aage  plaina  which  intervene  between  Kaniaa  and  California.  Of  thia  vaat  re- 
gion, it  haa  hten  reported  by  the  aurveya  of  the  war  department  that  but  a  small 
proportion  is  arable. 

The  South,  on  the  contrary,  commanda  a  region  producing  ataplea  which  will 
pay  for  transportation  from  the  diatant  interior  aof  Tezaa  and  across  the  ocean  to 
the  marketa  of  the  world, 

la  there  an  atpprehension  lest  the  arable  area  of  the  South  wUlhe  too  limited  to 
compete  with  the  expansion  of  the  North  1 

The  system  of  railroads  now  building .  in  the  South  anawera  the  queation. 
There  are  linea  of  roada  traversing  the  whole  interior  of  the  Southwest,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico.  Within  two  years  there  will  be  acarcely  a 
county  inTenneaaee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  the  Carolinaa,  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mia* 
ataaippi,  which  cannot  cammnnicate  directly  with  the  Gulf  porta  of  New*Orleaoa, 
Mobile,  or  Penaaoola. 

The  political  obalaclea  to  the  cokmiiation  and  confederation  of  the  MexieaA 
Statea  with  our  ovm  once  removed*  the  South  haa  the  means  of  throwing  thouaanda 
of  her  moat  enterpriain^  and  iodustrioue  population  into  the  planting  and  mininf 
Statea  of  Mexico  Waahiagton  city  ia  now  within  nine  day  a  of  the  city  of  Mexico  ; 
at  the  eommanoameat  of  the  century,  it  waa  not  within  less  than  forty  daya  of  New- 
Orleana.  Emigration  from  Alabama  to  Mexico  oould  be  carried  on  with  o«a 
tenth  of  the  time,  coat  and  riak  with  which  Virginia  sent  her  earlieat  emigranta 
aeroea  Spencer*a  Hill  into  Tenneaaee  and  Kentucky. 

Onee  m  poaaeseion  of  the  territory,  minerala  and  ataplea  of  the  Mexican  Statea* 
theproceaa  of  restoring  our  aeotional  eijuilibrinm,  and  controllinff  the  policy  of  tha 
world,  through  the  monopoly  of  avpplymg  ita  wanta,  ia  atmple.  it  wdl  in  due  time 
dimlay  tie  own  elucidation. 

ThMe  oonaiderations  will  givevour  enterprise  the  approval  of  atatesmen  and  pap 
triota  throttghout  the  whole  South. 

But  your  report  repreaeiita  the  obataclea  which  your  road  haa  had  to  encounter. 
It  intimatea  that  you  need  aasistance. 

What  wilt  you  think,  then,  of  a  correspondent  who  ofiera  no  aid  except  an  eaaay 
•pen  the  abalvaot  propertiea  of  the  railroad  f 
.  I  hai«tlthiB^,indacatadtb»tnieaoiiicaof  aaaiataiiea. 
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BU,  aed  N«w-Orl«tJM.    Its  com^Uiion  i«.  rsMBtMU  to  Um  p*rf(ioip«rfi>raM»ce  #f 
ooniMi  ••rfice.   Every  roed,  eitj  eiW  eommiuiifty  upoA  thai  great  raule  ie  »• 
terentfd. 

Why  not,  then,  call  u^pon  them  to  give  yoa  the  Boderaie  aid  yea  need*  in  iir 
doreeinente  aad  aesttraikcee  to  oafntaliele,  leaehiniite,  end  trooioMtef 1 1 

Your  road  is  a  part  of  tbeira.  B  very  day  that  you  delay  to  a«ea  and  atodL  it  ie  ^ 
positive  loes  of  reveuue  to  them.  Your  line  may  be  essential  to  take  the  merchan- 
dise between  New-Yerk  and  New-Odeans,  as  against  the  coastwise  trade.  Saph 
po»e  a  through  express  for  merchandtse  pssaing  between  there  points  in  five  daytt 
without  transhipment,  would  it  notuke  the  $25,000,000  of  netchandise  that  now 
neks  the  reefr  of  Florida  and  the  delav  of  winds  and  currents  1  Suppose  the 
Teh uantepec  connection  completed,  would  not  the  forty-five  millions  of  gold  pre> 
fcf  a  time  of  siiteen  days  to  twenty-six,  and  an  insnraBce  of  U  to  the  present  rate 
•f  8  per  cent.  1  Suppose  jow  line  becomes  a  section  of  the  double-deify  mail 
route  between  New- Yoik  and  New-Orl<>Bn8,  ^  a  compenaation  of  $300  a  mile  1 
Would  not  all  or  any  one  f  f  these  justify  your  aeeociates  in  giving  their  guarantee 
upon  the  small  sum  necessary  to  complete  your  improvement  1 

Thi«  is  no  new  theory.  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  have 
furnished,  in  treat  part,  the  means  neoeseary  to  ejctend  their  Imes  inio  the  West- 
em  States.  Why  should  not  the  i«ads  and  cities  interested  is  and  connected  with 
jMir  own  do  likewise  1 

I  know  meet  of  the  men  connected  with  yoir  railroad  system.  They  have  given 
the  highest  proof  of  practical  capacity  and  resource  ;  they  have  laid  down  a  raiU 
roeJ  of  one  thooeand  miles,  from  Norfolk  to  the  Miesis«ippi ;  they  have  laid  down 
another,  of  little  less  length,  from  Charleeton  and  Savannah  to  the  same  point) 
t^^  hnve  filled  the  interior  of  the  South  with  works  of  internal  improvement, 
which  ipratiiy  and  astonish  all  who  view  them.  You  havA  labored  very  faithfully 
Qur«elyea,  and  have  a  right  to  call  upon  Herculee."  Your  call  will  Qot  be  ua- 
eeded.  Very  iruly  and  reopectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  M.  BuEwaLi.. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THK  METAL  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ajf  examiaatioQ  of  the  crop  of  metals  prodnoed  in  the  great  harvest  field  of 
our  globe  leads  to  some  striking  and  interesting  fitots.  Until  the  disooverj  of 
the  gold  fields  of  Anetralia  and  Califomiaf  the  crop  of  preeioos  metals  through- 
out the  world  maintained  as  uniform  a  production  as  the  cereal  or  other  orope,  and 
eren  since  these  disooveries  the  rate  of  production*  so  suddenly  and  enormonsly 
expanded,  has  subsided  into  regularity.  The  amount  of  glittering  dust  shsppeA 
jbsariy  from  San  Francasoo,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney  is  now  m  aoonratdy  esti- 
mated as  eotton,  wheat,  tobaooo,  or  any  of  the  great  stanlee. 

The  vahie  of  precious  metals  prod  need  per  annum  in  td»e  United  Statei  aa 
•ompared  with  Bnrope  is  estimated,  ih  round  nambers.  in  the  Enofdopedda  Bri* 
Htmnca,  thns  :  United  Statea,  sixteen  roilKoos  of  ^>ounds  sterling ;  6 rent  BritaiB, 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  steriing ;  Russian  Empirs,  five  millions ;  Fraaoe,  onW 
three  millions ;  the  Austrian  Bmpira,  less  than  half  a  million  ;  Prussia,  a  little 
upwards  of  four  millions  ;  Belgium,  nearlr  two  millions  ;  Spain,  a  million  and 
m  half ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  million ;  Saxony^  three  hundred  thousand ;  the 
Hartz  District  rather  more  ;  ftnd  Italy  considerably  less  than  half  a  million ;  and 
Switaerlaad,  only  seventy-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Hie  annual  average 
of  precious  metals  in  Australia  is  put  down  at  eight  millions  tw«  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  and  one  hundred  and  sizty-aeven  pounde  sterling ;  Mexico  and 
Chili  foot  up  about  nine  millions  sterling,  and  the  rest  of  SouUi  Ameriea.  exelu*> 
siTe  of  Chili,  gives  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions.  Asoording  tm  this  esti- 
mate, the  ^rand  total  crop  of  precious  metals  produced  annually  in  Kurope  and 
America,  including  Australia^  is  Miirly  aaveoAy^iix  tnillionft  of  pounds  alailiiig, 
in  exact  numbers  £76,786,000. 
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Mr.  Wliitn«j'8  table  of  the  metallic  produee  of  the  world  for  tbe  year  1864, 
precents  some  interetting  facte.  Raesia  in  that  year  ia  8Q{)poeed  to  bare  pro- 
duced 60,000  poimdB,  troy,  of  gold,  and  68,000  poondf  of  silver.  Of  copper  sba 
prodaced  6,600  tons,  4,000  tons  of  zine,  800  tons  of  lead,  and  200,000  tons  of  iron. 
The  disproportion  here  between  the  preeions  aod  osofiil  metak  la  very  strikinff, 
aa  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  Oreat  Britain.  Tbe  gold  of  Great  Britain 
in  1854  is  estimated  at  100  pounds,  troy  ;  silver  at  70,000  ponnds ;  tm  7,600 
tons  ;  copper  14,500  tons  ;  sine,  1,000  tons  ;  lead  61,000  tons  ;  and  iron  6,000,006 
tons.  In  the  sartie  year  tbe  United  States,  inelnding  California,  is  supposed  to  bav« 
produced  200,000  ponnds,  troy,  ofgold;  22,000  ponnds  of  silver ;  1,000.000  ponnds, 
avoirdupois,  of  mercury  (Great  Britain  and  Russia  prodncine  none  at  all) ;  8,600 
ions  of  dopper  ;  6,000  of  sine  ;  16,000  of  lead,  and  1,000,090  tons  of  iron. 

Tbe  great  country  for  mercury  is  Spain,  wbicb  produced  in  1864  2,600,000 
ponnds.  Next  comes  the  United  States,  with  1,000,000  ponnds  as  we  have 
aean ;  then  Austria,  with  600,000  pounds,  and,  finally.  Pern,  with  200,000  pounds. 
The  tin  crop  la  larger  in  Great  Britain  than  anywhere  else  on  tbe  globe.  To 
her  7.000  tops,  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia  brings  6.000  tons ;  Pern, 
4,600 ;  Saxony,  100  tons  ;  Anstria  60,  and  Spain  10  tons.  Great  Britain  also 
fnrpasees  all  other  conntriea  in  the  production  of  copper,  and  will  continoe  to 
do  so  until  some  lacile  process  of  making  marketable  tbe  vast  masses  of  native 
copper  which  abound  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  discovered.  Next  after 
Great  Britain  comes  Chili,  with  14,000  tons  of  copper  ;  then  Russia ;  then  Aus- 
tralia and  Oceaniea,  producing  8,600  t-ons ;  the  same  in  the  United  States ; 
Aostria,  8,800  tons  ;  then  the  Esat  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  with  8,000  tons  ; 
aid  so  on,  Saxony  elosinff  the  list  with  bare  60.  France,  Switserland.  Mexiao, 
and  Brazil,  it  seems,  produce  no  copper  at  all,  at  least,  none  is  set  down  in  Mr. 
Whitney's  table.   Cuba  produces  2,000  tons  ;  Africa  only  600  tons. 

Mexico  takes  the  palm  in  silver,  the  product  of  1854  amounting  to  1,760,000 
pcNinds,  trov.  Chili  ranks  next,  at  260,000  pounds  ;  Ecuador  and  New-Grana* 
ia  are  put  down  at  180,000  pounds  ;  Bolivia  the  same ;  Spain  126,000  pounds, 
md  so  on,  Brazil  closing  the  list  with  only  700  pounds,  rrussia  and  the  Harta 
District  yield  the  same,  80,000  pounds  each. .  Saxony  gives  60,000  pounds ; 
France,  6,000  |>oundf ;  Italy,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  Southern  Asia,  and  Cuba 
do  not  appear  in  the  silver  list 

In  the  gold  column  we  find  the  United  States  taking  the  lead  at  tbe  head  of 
^,000  pounds;  next  Australia,  150,000  pounds;  Russia,  as  before  stated, 
(H^OOO  pounds ;  East  Indies  and  Sonth^n  Asia,  26,000 ;  Ecuador  and  New- 
Oranada,  16,000  pounds ;  Mexico,  10,000  ponnds ;  Brazil,  6,000  pounds  ;  Aus- 
tria, 6,700  pounds,  and  Africa,  4,000  pounds.  Spain  brings  only  42  ponnds ) 
the  Hartz  District  gives  but  6  pounds,  and  poor  Sweden  a  miserable  2  pounds* 
Morway,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Cuba  maka 
BO  returns  to  the  gold  column. 

From  Mr.  Whitney's  letter,  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  takes  tbe  lead  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  silver,  tm,  copper,  and  iron,  but  in  lead  also.  The 
product  of  this  metal  for  1854,  in  Great  Britain,  is  set  down  at  61,000  tons, 
a^nst  16,000  in  the  United  States.  We  had  supposed  that  the  lead  moun- 
tains of  Missouri  would  have  given  a  very  different  return.  Even  Spain  pro- 
duces twice  as  much  lead  as  the  United  States,  the  yield  ia  1864  being  put  down 
at  80,000  tons.  Prussia  produces  8,000  tons  ;  Austria,  7,000  tons  ;  the  Hartz 
Diatrict,  6,000  tons;  Saxony,  2,000  tons;  France,  1,600 tons;  Belginm,  1,000 
tons ;  Italy,  600  tons,  and,  lowest  of  all,  Sweden,  200  tons.  As  regifds  the  iroa, 
crop,  we  have  seen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  heading  the  list,  the 
fbrmer  with  three  and  the  latter  with  one  million  of  tons.  France  comei  next 
with  600,000  tons ;  then  Belgium,  800,000  tons  ;  Russia,  200.000  tons ;  Prussia, 
150,000  tons,  and  so  on — Norway  bringing  up  the  rear  with  6,000  tons.  The 
grand  totals  of  the  metallic  produce  of  the  world  for  1854,  as  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  are:  Gold,  479,950  pounds,  troy;  silver,  2,812,200  pounds^ 
troy;  mercury,  4,200,000  ponnds,  avoirdupois;  tin,  13,660  tons;  copper, 
50,850  tons ;  zinc,  60,550  tons ;  lead,  188,000  tons ;  and  iron,  5,792,000  tons. 


COMMERCE  DEPABTMENT. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  foreiga  exports  of  domestic  products  from  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
were  XI  16,614,331,  against  £122,066,107  for  the  year  1857— adding  to  these  the 
foreign  produce  and  manufactures  exported,  the  aggregate  exports  of  Greatj 
Britain  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.    The  following  is  a  sunx- 
mary  of  imports  and  exports  for  four  years,  1854 — 1857  : 

Impart  and  Export  Trade — IU9I  ValucM, 


XZPORTg. 

For^n  and 
Colonial 
Prodoce. 
..£18,648,978 
. . .  21,012,966 


Total 

Exporta. 
£116,888,704 
116,701,041 


Br'h  Pro- 

IMP0RT3.  duce  and 

Tear.  M  annf  *reff. 

1854  ....  £162,889,068  . .  .£97,184,726 

1855  ....  148,642,860  ....  95,688,086 
•    1856  ....    172,514,164. . .  .116,826,948 

1857  ....    187,844,441 ....  122,066,107 
In  order  to  show  what  the  leading  items  of  exports  are,  we  annex  the  sum-, 
mary  for  hoth  years,  1857  and  1868:  | 
Declared  Value  of  ExportalioM  from  Great  Britain. 
Articles.         1857.  1868. 
Apparel  and  Slops. £2,159,205  £1,944,283 
leraJidAle   1,692,267  1,851,796 


books   422,323  390,496 

Butter   562.124  641,260 

Candles   280,403  167,348 

Cbecse   113,922 

Goals  and  Culm....  8,210,661  3,052,736 

Cordage   246,925  166,266 

Cottons                 30,372,831  33.402,264 

Cotton  Tarns   8.700,589  9,673,320 

Earthenware   1,492,236  1,150,607 

Fish   652,341  577,058 

Furniture   289,172  258,261 

Glass   659,007  676,544 

Haberdashery   3,893,613  3,473,541 

Hardwares   4.016,230  3,280,466 

Leather   2,289,488  2,011,194 

Linens.   4,516.880  4,124,136 

Linen  Yam   1,547,^53  1,7j9,190 

Machinery   3,883,669  3,603,989 

Iron  and  Steel         13,406,076  11,236,045 


28,898»406  ....  189,220,8.s8' 
24,108,194  ... .  146,174,801' 


Abticlks.  1857.  1858. 
Cop^r  and  Brass. .  £3,124.049  £2,854.13^ 


724,752 

Tin   1,790,837 

Oil  Seed   664,411 

Painters*  Colors   443,476 

853,759 
546,473 


90,581  Pickles  and  Sauces. 


Plate  and  JeK'elry. 

Salt   336,764 

Silka   2,889,829 

Soap   239,976 

Soda.   760,941 

Spirits   752,073 

Sutionery   742,372 

Sugar,  refined   355.653 

Wool   1,089,490 

Woolens   10,703,376 

Woolen  Yam   2,941,800 

Unenomarat'd  Art'Ies  9,199,181 


616,580. 
1,621,77» 
844,979 
380,822 
289,92f 
463,6U 
287,64* 
2,09«,69I 
209,729 
812,071 
206,768 
803,540 
363,462 
901,496 
9,777,97r 
2,d63,86» 
7,943,46» 


Totals   .£122,066,107  £116,614,331. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

  . « 

EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Got.  ALLStON  of  South  Carolina  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  boIh 
jeot  of  Education  in  that  State  :  * 

The  fund  bequeathed  by  Alexander  Downer,  deceased,  for  the  support  of  1^ 
school  in  Edgefield  District,  exeeeds  twenty  Uiousand  dollars  ($20,000).  The 
accounts  are  settled  annually  before  the  Commissioner  in  Equity  of  EdgefieldJ 
and  the  provident  care  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  Court  of  Equity,  is  especially 
invoked  by  the  liberal  testator — they,  doubtless,  will  be  fi&ithful  in  guarding 
the  sacred  tjmst.  Not  having  been  able  to  visit  the  school,  I  commemi  it  ear-^ 
nestly  to  the  faithful  notice  of  the  delegation  of  Edgefield.  I  may  be  permit-! 
ted  to  make  the  like  appeal  to  the  Abbeville  delegation,  for  the  De  la  Howe 
school  in  their  district,   oome  portion  of  the  land  devised  for  the  support  of 
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tbk  80I100I  has  been  lold,  hy  leare  of  the  Legislatttre,  which,  I  think*  ought 
fo  be  restored  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  territory,  as  it  was  originally  lefl 
and  intended  by  the  testator — 'Whioh  seems  well  adapted  for  a  sheep-walk* 
Connected  with  a  proposition  to  the  kat  General  Assembly  to  send  a  pnpil  to 
one  of  the  agricnltural  schools  of  Prance,  I  received  from  tne  civil  attention  of 
the  Minister  d'  Agriculture  et  d*  Instruction,  a  projgramme  of  the  said  schools, 
showing  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  cost.  This  programme,  of  which  I 
farnished  a  translation  to  the  President  of  the  State  Affrionltural  Society  in 
January  last,  was  accompanied  by  a  graceful  tender  from  the  Minister  of  France 
of  his  best  offices  towarcts  a  son  of  South  Carolina,  who  should  be  recommend* 
ed  by  the  Governor. 

The  school  supported  by  the  Beresford  bonnty,  seems  to  be  flonrishing.  The 
fund  is  well  managed. 

Academies  and  high  schools  have  been  multiplied,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
several  districts — especially  for  the  education  of  girls,  upon  whose  moral  and 
mental,  as  well  as  physical  development,  depend  so  much  the  future  welfare  of 
society.  Sustainea  generally  by  sectarian  influences,  they  supply  extensively 
that  liberal  culture  and  discipline  by  means  of  which  the  minds  of  our  ingenuous 
youth  are  strengthened  and  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  Under  th^ 
vrbolesome  influence  of  intelligent  and  more  devoted  Commissioners,  increased 
nsefulness  has  been  realized  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
Free  Schools.  To  insure  the  fullest  success,  the  schools  must  be  considered 
ft^,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  any  cit- 
izen, i  cannot  omit  to  invoke,  for  this  precious  charge  of  the  State,  the  devo- 
ted personal  attention  of  patriotic  citizens  in  all  the  districts.  The  improved 
system  of  instruction  which  is  successfully  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  St.  Philip's  and  St  MichaeVs,  is  worthy  of  yonr  patronage  and  of 
general  emulation.  In  order  to  afford  to  every  part  of  the  State  an  opjwrtuni* 
tf  to  witness  its  success  and  discuss  its  merits,  the  teachers  throughout  the 
commonwealth  were  invited  by  me  to  assemble  in  Charleston,  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  and  examine  for  themselves  its  practical  operation.  I  am  happy  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching, 
CarroPs  "  Catechism  of  United  States  History,*'  a  small  work  of  great  value  to 
schools,  prepared  by  one  of  our  fellow-citizens,  himself  an  experienced  teacher. 
A  Normal  School  was  authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Charleston.  Its  success  has  been  secured  by  the  liberal 
subscriptions  of  individuals  and  societies.  I  trust  that  your  Honorable  Body 
will  not  fail,  before  its  final  adjournment,  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
another  Normal  School  in  the  upper  or  middle  portion  of  the  State.  Certain 
generona  citizens  of  Charleston  have  commenced  a  subscription,  also,  for  estab- 
uahing  and  maintaining  a  Marine  School  afloat  in  their  harbor.  This  benevo- 
lent design  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 


MISCELUNEOOS  DEPABTMENT. . 


1— AFRICAN  LABOR  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  editor  of  the  Rivisw  having  been  elected  President  of  an  Association  with 
this  title,  the  constitution  of  which  was  given  in  our  last  number,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama  (in  reply  to  one  received  from  that  gentlemen),  ex- 
pUdmng  and  defining  his  position,  on  the  neW  and  important  issue  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade.  The  two  letters  are  given  below.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  Ihe  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  we  are  willing  as  journalists  to  pub- 
liah  able  oontributions  upon  one  side  as  well  as  upon  the  other.  Our  pages 
have  shown  thia.  Witness  in  the  present  nomber  Gov.  Foote*s  apeech  and  thai 
of  Mr.  Spratt.   What  is  -vrontcd  is  more  light.   We  are  iiot  afraid  of  it. 
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sat 


jraicu?!  LABOR'  OTPLT  Amoeumm 


f .  9.  B.  !)■  Bow,  £gQ..  Ktv-0rlea&8 : 

J)«nr  Sir  tee  by  the  newflpapern,  thst  an  African  Labor  Sapplj  Anociation  vas  formed 
nC  Tieksbnrg,  just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  lateBonthem  GouTentlon.  In  the  pabtiab^ 
Hooeedinga  I  al*«  motlce  that  Mr.  Spratt  was  nalected  lo  d«)UT«r  aa  addran  at  Ui«  nnftaiaat* 
Pff  of  the  Association,  and  I  was  cho>on  as  «no  of  two  alternates. 

The  Constitutioq  of  the  aseociatioo,  as  it  appears  in  the  public  prints,  Is  indeflnitaas  t« 
Ihd  designs  of  the  assoctation,  or  I  idiomld  rather  sajr,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  It  wOl  pro- 
•loie  the  ^applj  of  Afk-iean  labor. 
.  1  tharefore  address  jou,  as  the  Pre»idest  of  the  Association,  and  reqaevt  of  joa  a  tuU  fx« 
planatien  of  the  aims  of  the  Association,  and  <he  meann  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Par* 
ttcularly,  I  desire  lo  be  Informed,  whether  the  AmociHtion,  in  the  event  that  the  laws  of  the 
t^ted  t*>tatei  against  the  importation  of  Africani,  as  stares,  cannot  be  repealed  or  declared 
unconstitutional,  desiffUH  to  encoui age  the  slaye  tnde  between  this  eountrjrand  AfiriM, 
Qdba  and  Bi  axU  in  rioIatiaB  of  those  laws. 

[Signed,]  Tours  respectfullji 

W  L.TlVOBT. 

Artxsuv  Spbivos,  Miss.,  Jane  3d,  1859. 

My' Dear  Sir : — ^Tour  favor  of  the  234  May,  directed  to  New-Orleant,  hat 
Wen  forwarded  to  me  at  this  point 

I  oannot  think  for  a  moment,  that  anything  in  my  own  character,  or  that  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  moat  active  m  forming  the  African  Labor  Supprly 
Association/*  to  which  yon  advert,  would  warrant  the  inference,  that  under  its 
eover  are  coontenanoed  a  design  of  violating,  in  any  event  or  under  any  ciroiun<* 
stances,  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country. 
These  gentlemen  whose  names  are  before  the  pablic,  are  amon^  the  uMwt  in- 
talligent  and  reputable  citizens  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  And  al» 
though  I  was  not  consulted  by  them,  in  any  of  the  steps  which  preceded  the 
ibrmation  of  the  asssociation,  I  was  not  the  less  grateful  for  the  decided  mark 
of  confidence  and  consideration  they  evinced  in  selecting  me  as  the  permanent 
presiding  officer. 

It  would  be  more  complimentary  certainly  to  my  pride,  to  regard  your  letter, 
•a  that  simply  of  a  friena,  (perhaps  I  may  add  from  his  antecMents^  a  sympa- 
thiser,) having  in  view  a  reply,  which  his  convictions  taught,  would  set  aright 
before  the  public  and  -  upon  grounds  which  mtist  meet  its  approval,  a  move<> 
ment  about  which  it  seems  there  has  been  misrepresentation  and  misapprehen  - 
sioB. 

To  one  who  has  observed  the  si|;ns  of  the  times,  the  evidence  is  irresistible, 
that  the  question  of  labor  supply  is  at  this  moment,  attracting  in  every  part  of 
the  South  and  of  Uie  South- West,  |t  degree  of  attention  which  has  never. been 
accorded  to  it  before,  stimulated  as  Uuit  question  is,  by  the  almost  boundless* 
and  now  but  partially  occupied  domain,  in  our  possession  or  within  our  reach^ 
adapted  to  rich  and  productive  cultivation  ;  by  the  increasing  demand,  and  en- 
hanced prices  obtained  for  every  description  of  product  peculiar  to  that  do- 
main, and  by  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  vslue  of  the  only  species  of  labor 
which  it  is  capable  of  em'ploying,  thus  diverting  it  from  every  otner  channel  of 
industry  into  a  single  absorbing  one. 

In  the  contingency  thus  presenting  itself,  but  two  alternatives  exist  from 
which  a  choice  can  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  South ;  the  one  beins  to 
await  with  folded  arms  that  coming  of  population  and  of  labor  which  will  be 
the  result  of  natural  increase,  in  which  we  shall  have  the  disadvantage  that 
other  and  competing  countries  are  not  dependent  solely  upon  such  increase  ; 
Ittd  the  other,  to  adopt  the  line  of  policy  pnrsued  in  those  countries,  to  open 
the  doors  and  invite  and  promote  the  coming  of  laborers  from  every  source. 

The  latter  expedient,  it  would  appear,  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  limit  du- 
ring a  period  of^ sibout  half  a  century,  and  the  practical  fruits  are  that  whatever 
•f  tabor  or  of  population  the  republican  flag  has  invited,  has  expended  and  ex- 
^jaosted  itself  exclusively  in  developinji^,  extending  and  building  up  the  colossal 
power  of  other  sections,  and  in  elevating  them  to  that  control  which  they  have 
at  last  reached  in  national  affairs. 

It  is  plain,  and  time  and  events  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  U  i$  not  Eu- 
t9ptan  Uikor  which  w  warU,  since  that  labor  duriag  so  long  an  experiment,  haa 
n&t  taken  foothold  in  ouc  liipits,  evidencing  thus  an  incapacity  to  adapt  itself 
lo  our  condition  and  to  become  amalgamated  with  us,  but  time  ana  events 
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mthtmt  (Mr  TMch. 

ft  sfaouhi  Boi  therefore  b«  a  niAtter  of  mrpriM,  thttt  in  oMtiiur  about  for  fo* 
lief,  intelligent  minds  in  eyery  part  of  the  Booth,  find  themMlvea  insennhly 
•ttraeted  b&ok  to  that  father-land  of  oar  prMent  labor  ijttecn,  whiob  has  beett 
proliio  of  «o  many  beneits  to  ne  and  to  onr  oivilisatioBf  which  In  tnm  throvfh 
Its  ofthooti  has  ibarod  the  benefits  of  that  ciTiUaation,  and  played  a  part  there* 
by  in  modern  indaidrial  history  so  important  as  to  leave  it  an  open  questioii,  if 
W  «omnieree,  indostry,  waalth  and  progress  of  the  world  do  not  owe  as  iMMb 
to  Africa  as  to  Enrope  itself. 

From  the  teeming  milliooa,  the  burbariaa  hoAts,  eraahed,  oppressed,  benight-  ^ 
•d,  of  that  father-land,  cannot  a  few  more  sabjecti  be  spared  to  oivUigatkm  ? 

There  may  be,  and  I  am  not  at  present  arguing  that  pdint,  a  yery  great  di^ 
flnremte  in  yrimcipU  between  the  transfer  of  African  iabor,  without  consciltinf 
lha  Mnnrer,  from  one  seetion  to  another  of  the  South,  attd  the  act  of  translev* 
rinff  Uie  same  Hibor,  in  the  same  manner,  from  other  sections  where  it  is  to  be 
had,  as  for  example  from  Oaba,  firom  Braail,  or  from  the  Oninea  Coast,  whoae 
e^efc  it  is  understood  assert  and  exefotae  rights  of  autstery  as  well  defoied  and 
established  as  our  own!  I  am  willing  to  hear  the  point  argned,  and  also  ai»» 
•ther  Tory  important  one,  which  is  to  the  effect,  that  African  slarery,  thonffh 
Tsry  ri^lit  and  rery  proper  and  much  to  be  justified,  where  it  now  exists  at  um 
Sowlh,  u  a  thinji^  sifter  aU  to  be  separated,  Tery  oarefbU^,  from  the  Mct  of  brimg^ 
it  ihere^  which  act  was  immoral,  irreligious,  wicked,  inexpedient,  and  will  be 
so  agakl,  ike  Aaitd  of  Propidenu  wkick  wm$  eU  one  time  so  HicermtU  in  it  hawing 
hem  me  diturmblm  vithirmom  ! 

Or  it  may  be  that  whilst  the  principle  remains  the  same,  the  question  of  expe* 
Heikcff  has  come  in  and  determined  the  opinions  and  legislation  of  the  country, 
but  upon  this  point  too  would  {  hear  further  argument 

I  may  maintain  or  deny  that  the  Federal  Slave  Trade  acts  are  constitutional, 
•r  if  they  are,  thai  they  apply,  or  can  be  made  to  appW,  to  the  introduction  of 
Afrieaos  in  the  condition  oi  apprenticee ;  may  declare  for  the  retention  of  theas 
acta,  Federal  and  State,  or  for  their  repeal,  without  subjecting  myself,  in  eithar 
ease,  to  the  charge  of  being  deficient  in  paftriotism,  or  in  any  of  those  attribatat 
which  are  generally  held  to  be  oompatiDle  with  good  citiaenship. 

FarorlDg  even  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  acts  as  a  brand  upon  the  institutioni 
of  the  South,  I  may,  nevertheless,  reserve  the  ri^t  of  advocating  the  retention, 
hi  whole  or  part,  of  those  of  the  Sfatee,  should  further  examination  indiaati 
thai  as  the  safer  policy ;  or  may  be  willing  to  advocate  the  repeal  in  such  State« 
•sly  SB  seem  to  be  the  most  crippled,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc.,  and  the  new  StatM 
which  are  in  embrfOf  regulating  the  repeal  even  then,  so  stringently,  so  dia* 
areetly,  as  to  remove  every  ground  ol  apprehension,  either  of  exoesaive  supply, 
or  of  harshness  and  cruelty  to  be  practised,  over  and  above  that  which  u  na- 
avoidably  incident  to  immigration  of  every  kind. 

Let  the  election  be  what  it  may,  the  subject  is,  indeed,  fully  and  fhirly  before 
the  publie,  and  is  quite  as  legitimate  and  proper  for  discussion  and  argument, 
IB  every  point  of  view,  as  any  of  those  trite  and  hackneyed  ones,  of  banks, 
lariflb,  internal  improvements  and  revenues,  that  have  made  the  fortunes  of 
poUtioiana,  and  dirvided  and  distracted  our  people,  in  every  period  of  their 

To  aid  this  discussion  by  tiie  preparation  and  publication  of  reports  and 
addresaes,  by  the  bringing  into  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  in  town,  county 
sod  state  meethigs  and  associations;  by  collecting  and  disatminating  appro- 
priate data,  may  be  stated  in  brief  to  be  tiie  purpose  of  the  African  Labor 
oopply  Association,  its  members  Ixnng  impreseea  with  the  general  meritei  of  the 
aaofe  in  which  they  ara  enlisted,  4rat  at  the  same  time  open  to  argument,  asi 
opposing  conviction.  They  adopt  no  machinery  which  is  unusual,  and  cherish 
mo  aims  that  anre  not  procUlmed  out  of  doors,  aasimilatinir  themselves  rather  to 
thnaeleaguea  and  associations,  which  in  Europe  and  America,  under  the  banner 
ef  the  Corn  Laws,"  "  Free  Trade,"  "  Parliamentary  Refsrm,"  etc.,  have  bees 
as  i^BsiUar  as  houa^M  words,  and  bars  iieter  be«ii  thoogkl  at  aM  ineoniatevl 
with  the  dutiea  of  good  eitiaeaahip. 
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•  V«r  ou^  it  W  U  r^j^vNkd  as  iMpnwUeilble,  though  ii  may  alnMi  vMyif 

upon  that  point,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  national  legislation  upon  the  tubjeefc  ol 
tbe  slave  trade.  KevolntienB  seemingly  as  impoasible,  have  been  aceorapiished 
liiDe  and  asain  in  history.  The  stop  which  was  ^ven  to  this  trade  was  one  of 
Iboae  revoTations,  when  every  Christiui  and  civilized  power  had  previonaJ^ 
■anotioned  and  supported  it  The  attitude  which  slavery  itself  has  assumodi 
•ont-rasted  with  that  it  held  in  the  days  of  3ir.  Jefierson,  and  of  Wilberforoe,  is 
another.  It  will  not  do  to  fix  opinion  by  Procrustean  laws,  and  should  the 
Somth  be  brought  to  unite  again,  the  ^lergy  of  lier  convictions  may  tell  veijr 
potently  and  \ery  far. 

/  9ay  should  the  Soulk  unUe — ^for  who  can  be  sure,  that  when  our  smaller  pro- 
prietors and  non-slaveholders,  among  the  best  and  most  reliable  citiaeas  we 
have,  come  to  examine  carefully,  they  w^ll  not  imagine  that  there  is  a  tendency 
at  present  to  eoaeolidate  in  few  and  fewer  hands,  the  entire  control  of  labor« 
and  that  such  a  tendeuey  is  capable  of  being  oounteracted,  and  their  owa  staJfca 
and  condition  greatly  improved,  by  the  opening  of  a  new  source  of  snpplv, 
which  from  its  comparative  cheapness,  would  prove  to  be  within  their  reach, 
iad  adapted  to  the  inferior  lands,  which  are  in  their  possession,  or  are  readily 
aeeessibie  to  them. 

The  larger  proprietors,  the  sterling  men  of  wealth  and  character,  after  a 
oareful  survey  of  tbe  whole  field,  may  see,  that  let  even  the  worst  happen,  aad 
their  slaves  and  products  depreciate  in  the  market,  the  condition  will  at  laast 
have  imippreciable  advantages  of  another  kind,  in  this,  Uiat  the  basis  oftX&verf 
will  be  eularged,  and  be  brought  to  embrace  in  a  direct  and  tangible  interestf 
every  member  of  the  community ^  and  its  area  at  the  same  time  be  widened  by  thd 
introduction  of  new  States,  interested  in  its  maintenance,  and  by  the  retention 
of  those  States  now  upon  the  border,  and  believed  to  be  somewhat  in  jeopardy. 
Thej  may  see  that  with  the  increase  of  labor,  will  come  the  population  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  direct  and  control  it ;  and  thjos  a  general  condition  of  pros- 
ferity,  tiirough  all  the  ramifications  of  the  oommuuity,  which  must  re-act  upon 
themselves.  Or,  occupying  another  stand  point,  from  which  a  larger  sphere 
oan  be  embraced,  reflections  like  these  may  present  themselves :  The  price  of 
slaves  in  the  past  has  not  decreased  in  the  ratio  of  increased  supply,  but  the 
very  reverse  has  been  tbe  case ;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  slave  products, 
there  are  natural  and  necessary  limitations  upon  the  proposed  means  of  supply. 
Which  must  tend  to  distribute  the  increase  very  equally  and  regularly  over  * 
long  period,  and  in  all  probability  cause  it  to  be  felt  more  in  rtlainiHg  slavo 
property  at  its  present  figures,  than  in  producing  any  actual  decline  from  them. 
While  the  demand  for  slave  products  is  an  increasing  quantity,  represented  by  tha 
growing  civilization  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  iLurope  and  of  Asia,  the  cap(i» 
city  of  supply  is  a  constant  and  almost  fixed  quantity,  represented  by  the  increase 
of  a  lew  millions  of  Africans,  upon  our  shores,  and  is  thus  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  race,  and  may,  in  the  end,  lead  to  such  an  enhancemeat  of  prices,  as  wiU 
let  in  the  free  labor  of  other  nations,  or  stimulate  their  introduction  of  slaves, 
and  thus  in  effect  break  down  the  monopoly  which  is  now  in  our  hands. 

The  North,  and  I  come  to  her  last,  finding  that  she  has  gone  to  the  end  «f 
her  tether  in  aggressions  upon  the  institutions  of  the  tiouth,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  slavery  further  would  be  met  with  open  and  violeolt 
disruption  of  tbe  federal  system,  and  that  the  Union,  if  it  subsists  at  all,  mosi 
be  one  with  slaveholders,  may,  in  a  practical  point  of  view — and  our  nokhem 
brethren*'  are  a  very  practical  and  far-seeing  people — regard  it  of  little  imports 
ance  whether  those  slaveholders  and  their  slaves  bo  manv  or  £sw>  so  that  tha 
balance  of  power,  which  is  now  established  and  is  not  likely  again  to  be  dia- 
turbed  in  their  hands  is  retained,  and  with  it  the  capacity  of  anjoying  the  frnita^ 
4nd  exaotiuff  tribute,  out  of  the  enlarged  ami  enlarging  prosperity  that  would 
in  all  probabilitv  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  I  keep  this  steadily  in  view,  none  of  these  suppositiona 
may  in  the  event  prove  to  be  sustained ;  bat  the  views  of  the  very  intaliigfi»i 
and  none  can  doubt,  patriotic  gentlemen  in  all  of  the  States,  who  amy  them- 
mltt9  •o.eftrqeat^  'm  tha  pp^^itioA  may  yrtvail.   I  iist^n  U  them  gantlaaMm 
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Mk  K  mot  a«ftl  9t  wipwrt^itiAhilwait,  mi  Ml  bipMp  to  tbenl^btwght 
And  to  tlM  «xt«nt  of  my  opportnutiet  m  a  jotumttit,  tb^  nimoil 
naMieity  to  tb«ir  argunente.  They  may  be  right,  though  yo«  and  I  do  aoi 
Wok  80y  with  tiie  lights  at  pment  bdbre  that  a  fal«re  iaerease  of  thifv» 
ImitorT  i«  irapoanbl^  aod  that  therefore  aa  acoelevated  iaevvaee  of  eJaves  wonM 
Africanize  the  slave  States,  destroy  the  Talae  of  produetioBS,  introduce  disease 
and  insabordinatioii,  expel  population,  ete.  It  is  at  least  an  honest  opinion* 
and  entitled  to  weight 

Fair  and  legitimate  disonssion  is  what  is  wanted,  and  Uiat  only.  It  can  d# 
■^harm  ia  aay  eoantry,  and  under  any  state  of  t^gs,  and  in  regard  to  any 
natter.  It  is  an  idle  assnmption  that  the  disonssion  will  drride  and  distract  the 
South.  The  diTiston,  at  most,  will  prove  to  be  of  no  more  importanee  tham 
■Mh  as  already  exists  in  regard  to  cardinal  matters  of  State  and  Federal  policy, 
which  at  any  moment  is  ready  to  be  sacrificed  when  the  common  interest  ii 
menaced:  We  may  trust  our  ttUow-oitisens  thus  iar,  and  they  will  suspect  us 
ia  tetum  neither  of  disloyalty  or  of  treason. 

I  am,  your  ob*t  serv't, 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow. 

To  the  Hod.  Wv.  L.  Taxcet,  Montgonery,  Ala. 

2.— MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
the  county  of  Shelby,  and  State  of  Tennessee,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  great 
Centre  of  commerce  and  inter-oommunieation  between  the  North  ana  the  South. 
Ha  central  location  and  beautiful  situation  on  the  high  day  bhiifp  known,  in 
eariy  times,  as  the  **  Potnih  Chickasaw  Bluff.*' gives  it  a  position  of  commanding 
influence. 

This  bluff  was  selected,  as  early  as  the  year  17S6,  as  a  suitable  position  for  a" 
garrison  by  the  French,  and  while  Louisiana  was  possessed  by  Spain  it  was 
again  chosen  as  a  healthy  and  oommanding  site  for  a  similar  establishment.  A 
fort  and  sarrison  had  been  built  and  occnj)ied,  and  the  adjacent  land  cleared  and 
onKivated  many  years  anterior  to  their  heinje  surrendered  to  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildelfonso.  Being  from  thirty-nine  to  fbrty  feet 
£ove  the  highest  flood,  it  is  never  exposed  to  inundation,  and  commands  a 
complete  view  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which,  at  this  place,  is  rather  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  scenery  from  the  city  is  quite  picturesque  and  delightful,  presenting  a 
rich  and  extensive  plain  in  the  rear,  with  improvements  of  arehitectural  beauty,- 
finish,  and  capacity. 

In  castini?  the  eye  up  the  Mississippi  River,  a  weter  view  is  obtained  for  sev-i 
enil  miles,  interrupted  and  varied  by  a  cluster  of  islands,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, ooramonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Paddy's  Hen  and  Chickens,"  through 
which  the  Mississippi  is  seen  dischart^ng  its  immense  volume  of  water  in  twd 
dr  three  diflerent  channels.  Upon  directing  the  attention  down  the  river,  tho 
eye  enjoys  ms  equally  eztensivo  range,  where  is  presented,  within  three  miles* 
space,  President's  Island,'*  which  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  a' 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  very  fertile  and  entirely  free  from  inundation. 

In  1782  uncivilized  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  inhabited  th^ 
bluff  above-named,  and  1788  the  Spanish  government  directed  W.  H.  Gayoso, 
then  aotiifg  governor  of  the  Territory  of  L^isiana,  to  take  steps  for  the  occu- 
pation, by  the  Spanish  Government,  of  this  point. 

The  Indians  manifesting  a  disposition  to  receive  the  officers  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  Governor  W.  H.  Gayoso  oane  up  with  a  sufBeieht  nmuber  of 
troops,  and  built  Fort  St  Fernando  on  the  blaff,  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  tha 
site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  nav^  yard.  The  Spanish  con- 
tinued in  occupation  of  this  garrison  until  the  ratihcation  of  the  treaty  by 
which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  thirty-five 
degrees  of  north  latitude  established  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
goveraaMnnta. 
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it#teB  QoferMeoft,  witk  tnxifM  U  Menpy  FortSk  FtnMmi^,  and  «ke  SpAoiA 
tfooMi  e^Mwakui^  it^  orotted  U«  lifier  and  «UbIi«lMd  dM^>  L'SsfieMfm,  «tlt^ 
wra  QAlkd  Oanp  0«od  Hope,  tiX  #r  near  tlia  Urmifitirm  of  iIm  niiltt*rjM4i 
Oeneml  WiUcnmoo  eme  on  oooa  after  Jjeateatiii  PiWa£ii«ed^  and  diemMtM 
Vort  ^  FenMado  and  eitablisbed  Fort  PkLeru^. 

Ia  178¥  tUe<}#TenMaent  of  tbe  Uaxted  Sta««i  fprfnted  to  Mm  Biae,  £«|.,  (ba 
tract  of  land  on  which  Memphis  stands,  who  devised  it  to  ffliiha  Miee,Eiq,. 
ht  sold  it  to  Mux  Overian»  Eaq. 

{al819JoiinOTeriQB,Esq.,sold  one  «adiTid«d  half  oT  the  teaei  ioOeA,Aa. 
dvsw  JaekaoA  and  Gea.  Jamea  WiaelieBter,  and  tbeae  tlNree^  Overtoa,  Jaeksoa,  and 
Winrhester,  laid  ool  the  citgr  of  Memphis,  paraUel  witfi  Ibe  Mfaisigdppi ;  Ika 
foorae  qf  wbieh,  at  this  place,  is  neariy  doe  saofth^  with  Wolf  fiirar  euptyiaf 
liito  it  at  the  northern  eztretaitj  oi  the  town. 
,  the  popcOatioii  ol  Meviphis  la  at  prcsuBt  about  86,000. 

The  streets  run  to  the  cardinal  points.  Tkey  are  wtda  and  i|>aeio«8^  and  ia^ 
cether  with  a  number  of  alleys  atford  ar  aod  abundant  circulation  of  air. 
There  is  doimt<d,  by  the  origmal  proprietors,  four  publie  squares,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town ;  and  betweeatbe  fhittfe  iottf  and  tho  tiver^  in  ample  Tacknt 
place  reserved  as  a  promenade,  all  of  which  must  contribute  very  much  to  the 
health  and  comibrt  of  the  pWoe,  as  weU  as  to  its  fecurity  and  ornament 
One  of  the  squares,  **  Court  Square,**  situated  on  Main  street,  u  beautifully  em- 
bellished andadomed  in  its  oeatre  with  a  marble  bust  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jaoksoo, 


increasiQ 

Cheae  f&oU  it  is  but  reasonable  to  cqfoolode  that  the  enba»oement  of  real  estajtoin 
the  city  proper,  but  not  in  the  suburbs,  will  be  greater  during  the  oomia|( 
season  c|ian  ia  any  provioos  yea?  in  the  history  of  l&mphis.  . 

During  the  year  X8a7  the  publio  sales  of  real  estate  made  one  brokeri 
Colonel  Cr.  Jdu  itoekoy  sum  ia  the  a^regate  about  one  million  of 
dollars. 

In  and  about  the  eity  are  eighteen  manuihctanna  estaUishcMnts,  propelled 
by  steam,  employing  from  fomr  oondred  to  five  htuMved  operativoe,  and  taming, 
out  produotiooa  u  value  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  In  addition  to  ^  these  them, 
are  also  some  ten  or  twelve  smaller  manofiiotoFies,  which  are  not  driven  by 
steam,  giving  employment  to  not  lees  than  one  hundred  and  tweoty-Eve  opera- 
tives, and  turniBg  out  msnn&otnrod  ardeleO'to  the  value  of  $2&0,000.  At  these 
several  establishments  are  manufaatured,  oottoa  goods  and  yams,  steam  engines, 
machinery,  boilers,  eastings,  furniture,  railroad  cars,  nulls,  earriages»  oaits» 
plows,  e<^n  gins  and  presses,  dtc.,  Ac. 

In  1841  Congpess  appointed  Commissionen  to  select  and  snrvey  a  site  for  a. 
navy  yard,  upon  the  Miasissippi  Biver,  who,  after  a  toilsome  examination  of  itt 
whole  le«^  from  2fev-0rleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  reported  ik^ 
position  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  as  beiQg  the  moot  suitable  one  they  eomld. 
tnd  ibr  the  purpoae ;  and  tho  session  of  184:^'48.  Congress  passed  a  bUl  Imt  tha. 
erection  of  a  navy  yard  at  Memphis. 

The  principal  portion  of  ground  whi<^  the  navy^yaid  ooompies  has  boeA. 
formed  by  duposits  of  said  and  mad  from  ttie  Mississippi  River  sinoe  1830,  jtt 
which  time  the  main  steamboat  landing  was  at  the  npper  end  tof  the  yard. 

The  diitriJI»ution  of  the  reoeipts  of  cotton  at  thia  pomt  was  as  follows  for  tho 
last  year ; 


To  Kew-Orleans   206,282 

To  points  np  the  Ohio  RiTor,  and  theaoe  If  orth  and 

£Mt  ;  »   92fiOQ 

By  railroad  to  Chftrleotoa  and  Barannah   689 

Togt.Loui^Mo   1407 

Toul  mjm 
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The  total  exports  of  cotton  to  foreign  ports  are  8»200  bales,  and  the  export!  to 
Northern  ports  are  about  1,500. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Memphis  since  Septam* 
hu  1st,  1850,  and  the  respective  value  of  the  same  : 

Oropa.  No.  Bftles.  Yalnt. 

Sept  1st,  1850  to  Sept.  1st,  1851,    168,000    $6,520,000 

"   1851  "     "     "  1852   172,000    6,880,000 

1852  «     i4     u  1858,    202,000    8,080,000 

1858  "  "  1854,    188,000    7,520,000 

u   1854  "     "     •*  1856,    200.000    8.000,000 

•«    1855  "     "     "  1856,    295.000    11,800,000 

"    1856  "     '«     -  1857   281,000    12.012,000 

«   1857  «.     u     «  1858,    248,000    12,150,000 


Totol   1,694,000   $72,962,000* 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  from  July,  1857.  to  July,  1858,  may  be  esti* 
anted,  in  round  numbers,  at  450,000  bushels,  of  which  about  150,000  bushels 
were  shipped  from  this  point,  and  about  60,000  barrels  manufactured  into  flour. 
The  wheat  crops  from  July,  1858,  to  March,  1869,  inclusive,  is  about  150,000 
bushels  and  80,000  barrels  of  flour  manufactured. 

The  pressing  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  about  being  introduced  here  as  a  profitable 
business  trade. 

The  (p'ocery  trade  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  trade  and  oommerot 
of  the  city,  and  is  now  destined  to  become  the  largest  and  most  important  item 
in  her  commercial  position.  Some  merchants  are  doing  a  large  business  in  the 
war  of  packing  beef  and  pork  in  an  increasing  way. 

The  drv-goods  trade  is  becoming  of  greater  importance  every  year,  and  will 
soon  swell  its  annual  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  ^ratifying 
to  know  that  the  leading  wholesale  houses  have  done  a  lar^r,  more  healthful^ 
and  profitable  trade  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  and  their  business  is  daily 
increasing.  They  are  now  receiving  large  and  heavy  stocks  for  the  Spring 
trade. 

Of  all  modem  inventions,  the  railway  is,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  the 
most  useful,  and  the  one  which  has  most  influence  on  the  destiny  of  interior 
towns.  * 

Memphis  stands  most  favorably,  as  a  point,  that  is,  the  focus  from  which 
must  radiate  a  great  system  of  railroads,  extending  north  and  south,  east  and 
west ;  reaching  out  their  iron  arms  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  lakes  on  the 
norUi,  the  Gnu  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and,  in  time,  penetrating  the  vast  and 
extensive  region  west,  through  Arkansas  and  Texas,  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Three  raUroads  are  in  partial  operation:  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  82 
mOes  to  Humboldt,  Ten. ;  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  59  miles  to 
Panola,  Miss.;  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  40  miles  to  Madison, 
Arkansas. 

The  main  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  is  completed.  271  milea 
in  length,  to  Stevenson,  Ten.,  with  branches  of  16  miles  in  length.  This  road  ia 
located  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction  irom  Memphis  to  Stevenson,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  thirty -eight  miles  west  of 
Chattanooga.  In  the  main,  its  location  is  bold,  and  on  air  lines,  when  the 
nature  of  the  country  would  admit  it  without  too  great  an  expense.  In  its 
coarse,  it  crosses  Wolf,  Hatchie,  Tuscumbia,  Cypress,  Big  Bear,  Tennessee, 
Flint,  and  Paint  Rock  Rivers,  besides  many  other  streams  of  considerable  im- 


•  The  total  r«ceiptfi  of  cotton  tince  September  Ist,  1858,  to  March  17th,  1850,  amooat  te 
109,000  bales,  and  will  axnoont  for  the  whole  season  to  840,000  bales. 

It  hae  been  shipped  daring  the  present  season  from  this  place  to  New*Orleans  and  ap  the 
<ttlo  River.   Northern  poru  and  factor! vn,  284  OCO  bales. 

The  planters  in  this  section  of  country  handle  their  cotton  with  more  care  than  those 
tether  footh,  and  hence  this  cotton  is  more  tonght  after  in  all  markets  shipp^-d  to. 

The  cotton  lands  in  the  Ticinity  of  Memphis  show  variety  of  lOil,  aa :  uplands,  ▼sUcja, 
caMottoB  lands. 
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portkiftod:  The  nutfonry  for  these  bridges  Mid  culyerts  is  of  the  beet  limestoA^ 
rook,  bnilt  in  the  roost  durable  manner.  The  bridges  are  of  the  Howe  trass 
plan.  The  remainder  of  the  valleys  are  drained  hx  open  wood  or  brick  drains, 
as  rook  ootild  not  be  procured  upon  that  portion  of  the  line.  The  cross-ties  are 
of  the  best  white  oak  and  cedar,  ei^ht  to  ten  inches  face  by  eight  inches  thick, 
eight  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  entire  road,  branches,  and  8ide-t^ack^  laid  with 
the  best  English  T  rail,  weighing  sixty  pounds  ]>er  lineal  rard,  all  of  the  same 
pattern,  with  wrought^iron  ehaire,  fully  spiked  with  six-inch  spikes. 

This  road  connects  at  Grand  Junction,  fifty-two  miles  east  of  Memphis, 
with  Kew-Orleans,  the  great  cotton  emporium  of  the  world ;  on  the  south,  at 
Corinth,  ninety-three  miles  east  of  Memphis,  it  is  crossed,  nearly  at  nght 
angles,  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  connecting  thereby  with  Mobile  Say 
on  the  sooth  aid  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north.  Near  Decatur,  in  Alabama,'^this 
road  will  be  intersected  by  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Central  Road,  ^ivin^ 
direct  oomieotion  with  the  heart"  of  Middle  Tennessee  (via  Pulaski  and 
Colun^ia  to  Nashville),  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  countries  on  the 
globe. 

After  the  15th  of  May  next  two  daily  express  trains  will  leave  Memphis  for 
Charleston,  S.  C,  regularly  at  internals  of  twelve  hours,  and  in  July  next 
**sleepiDg  cars**  for  the  accommodation  of  throueh  passengers  will  be  furnished  to 
the  night  trains.  W  ith  all  these  advantages  the  Mem^^is  and  Charleston  railroad 
has'  the  certainty  of  being  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  a 
ffreat  central  highway,  the  stock  of  which  must  soon  become  one  the  first  class 
dividend  paying  railroad  stocks  of  our  countiy. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters  twenty-one  steamers,  that  Memphis 
oan  claim  as  its  regular  packets,"  are  plyi^  regularly  up  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  Big  Hatchie,  St  .Francis,  White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  <bc, 

emrin^  their  immense  productions  into  the  city  daily.   In  addition  to  this, 
emphis  is  the  headquarters  of  the  gr<mt  daily  mail  line  from  Cairo  to  New- 
Orleans. 

The  day  Is  also  not  distant  when  the  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  that 
will  traverse  a  section  of  country  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  Union,  will  be 
•ompleted.  The  State  of  Missouii  has  appropriated  $2,600,000  to  be  expended 
south  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  bringing  this  road  to  the  dividing  line  betweea 
this  State  and  Arkansas,  This  railroad  takes  ninety-two  miles  to  finish  to 
Memphis,  and  it  would  do  more  to  settle  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  and 
advance  the  interests  between  the  Memphians  and  the  6reat  West  than  any 
project  now  incompleted. 

The  business  men  of  Memphis  are  also  anticipating  a  laree  trade  of  tobaooo 
through  tiie  means  of  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  penetrates  one  of 
the  best  tobacco  growing  regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

The  Memphiflns  may  well  be  proud  of  their  literary  institutions.  The  city 
supports  twenty  public  schools,  five  of  which  are  tausht  by  male  teachers,  and 
fifteen  by  female  instructors.  1,655  pupils  were  attending  during  the  scholastic 
year,  I808 ;  the  revenue  for  support  of  these  schools  is  raised  from  a  special' 
taxi  le"vied  upon  the  citizens  in  accordance  with  a  voluntary  vote  of  the  people. 
Besides  these  there  are  three  large  female  colleges  :  the  Memphis  Female  Col- 
lege, Rev.  C.  G  McPherson,  president;  the  St.  Agnes  Academy,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  superintended,  until  recently,  by 
Bt  Kev.  T.  L.  Grace,  and  the  State  Female  College,  under  the  superintendenos 
of  Rev.  8.  G.  Starke. 

The  city  of  Memphis  is  largely  indebted  to  the  exertions  and  efforts  of  Dr.  A. 
P.  Merrill  for  the  establishment  of  her  public  schools,  and  he  \b  yet  laboring 
with  heart  and  pen  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the 
inhcbitants. 

It  oontains  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Christian 
Church,  two  Baptist,  three  Presbyterian,  and  three  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chwehes,  under  the  charge  of  able  and  faithful  ministers ;  and  one  Jewish 
Synagogue.  There  are  also  four  cemeteries  ,beautifully  emliellished  and  adorned. 

This  M  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  the  Piotestant  fipiaaopal- 
Churah. 
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^  In  tbii  tiW  tart  fire  newspaper  establishxnentt :  the  Ajfpeal^  AvaUmektf  BwU^tm, 
^  Eagle  4r  Enquirer  and  the  Ledger,  whose  editon  are  scholars  and  obliging 
gentlemen. 

The  chartered  banks  in  Memphis  are :  Bank  of  Tennessee,  Planters*  Bank, 
Bank  of  West  Tennessee,  Union  bank.  Commercial  Bank,  Sonthem  Bank,  Bank 
of  Memphis,  Elver  Bank,  and  the  Gayoso  Savings  Bank.  The  old  banks  of 
Tennessee  are  selling  exchange  to<day  at  par,  thereby  making  their  notes  worth 
one  half  per  cent  more  than  coin. 

There  are  three  insurance  companies  on  sonnd  principles. 

In  this  citT  are  three  first-class  hotels :  The  Gayoso  Honse,  the  Worshm 
Honse,  and  tne  Commercial  Honse. 

My  present  abode  is  at  the  first,  whose  proprietor,  D.  Cookrellt  Esq.,  is  well 
known  thron^hont  the  United  States,  for  comfortable  accommodations  and 
'  good  fare.  This  magnificent  establishment,  situated  on  Shelby  street,  haa  a 
nKftde  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  frontine  the  Mississinpi  river,  of 
which  a  splendid  panoramic  view  is  presented  for  mOes  above  and  im:1ow.  The 
'  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  through  the  office  on  Shelby  street,  and  fitted 
np  on  the  roost  improved  plan.  Every  facility  for  the  convenience  of  ^ests  is 
here  fully  established,  and  the  proprietor  beinf  in  regular  communication  with 
al!  railroad  offices  and  steamboats,  receives  information  of  any  change  in  their 
arrivals  or  departures  immediately  upon  their  being  issued  ;  also  attached  is  a 
reading  room,  furnished  with  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  building  is 
four  stories  high  and  covering  one  acre  of  ground,  is  furnished  throughout  in 
the  most  costly  style  and  with  the  best  arrangement  fur  the  comfort  of  guests. 
The  Southern  tourist  going  North  or  returning  home  will  find  the  Gayoso 
House  a  charming  place  of  sojourn.  Large,  well-ventilated  rooms,  spacious 
halls  and  corridors,  saloons  and  a  table  supplied  with  the  luxuries  of  every 
clime,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  travel  for  business  or  pleasure.  I  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  the  travelling  public  for  a  liberal  patronage. 

Memphis  at  last  has  dropped  her  swaddling  clothes  and  aonned  the  dress  of 
riper  years.  One  by  one,  ner  baby  cottages  are  giving  way,  and  mansions  of  a 
sterner  mold  rising  in  their  Bteaa.  The  old  frame  shanties  are  disappearing 
&st,  while  brick  and  mortar  walls,  iron-bound  and  fireproof,  are  rearing  their 
giant  sides  aloft  The  veil  is  raised,  and  greatness,  strength,  and  beanty,  ia  the 
aspect  of  her  brow. 

Progress,  well  pleased,  appears,  and  whispers  softly  in  her  eara-^On !  onward ! ! 
on ! ! !  Very  truly  yours, 

G,  H.  STUBOX&lfB. 

8.— MALLEABIUTY  OF  GOLD. 

GoiiO  ia  so  maUeable  that  it  may  be  b«aten  into  leaves  of  which  280,000 
wonld  be  but  an  inch  thick,  and  so  tenacious  that  wire  bu(  the  thirteenth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  suspend  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Gold  is  too 
aoft  to  be  used  pure,  and  to  harden  it  it  is  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver.  In  its 
pnra  state,  ffold  bullion  is  considered  as  twenty-four  carats,  and  then  it  is  sold 
by  the  namoeir  of  carets  of  pure  gold,  and  gold  of  twenty-two  carets  is  that 
niUd  in  our  coin,  two  parts  of  which  are  copper.  Gold  plate  is  about  eighteen 
flar^  or  one  fourth  copper. 

The  hundred-thousanath  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
and  a  cube  of  gold  whose  side  is  but  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  has  2,433,000,000 
^visible  parts.  A  cylinder  of  silver  covered  with  cold  leaf  maj  be  dcawn 
•at  three  hundred  ana  fifty  miles  long,  and  yet  the  gold  will  cover  it. 

Gold  leaf  can  be  reduced  to  the  three-bundred-Uiousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  gilding  to  the  ten-millionth.  Silver  leaf  to  the  one-hnndred'and-seventy 
thousandth.    The  specific  gravities  are  193  to  1 95. 

Lace  silding  is  the  millionth  of  an  inch  thick ;  gold  leaf  the  two-hundred- 
thoosaodth.    Platina  wire  may  be  the  five-hundred -thousandth  of  an  inch. 
Five  hundred  inches  of  gold  wire  has  been  drawn  from  a  grain.    Tin-foil  is  the 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  that  is  two  hundred  gold  l^ves  are  only  eo^ 
thickness  to  one  of  tin-foil 
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Mr.  Stctxkb,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  though 
wide  as  the  poles  apart  on  other  mat- 
t^TB,  agree  in  this,  that  as  things  now 
•tand,  we  are  to  have  no  more  slave 
States,  Mr.  Hammond  points  to  no 
remedy,  but  Mr.  Steyens  nints  nt  one 
in  the  slaTe  trade.  We  agree  with 
both  of  th^se  gentlemen  upon  the  main 
point  It  is  true :  If  there  is  one 
•diet,  more  than  another,  which  haft 
gone  forth,  with  all  of  the  sanction  and 
weight  which  a  Northern  majority  in 
the  national  councils  could  give^  it  is, 
that  the  domain  of  slavery  is  to  be  re- 
stricted, to  say  no  more,  m  all  the  fu 
tore,  within  its  present  Umits. 

In  this  point  of  yiew,  all  that  has 
been  acquired  in  the  past  by  the  com- 
mon blood  and  treasure,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  sake  of  peace  and  free 
institutions  "  to  those  who  contributed 
much  the  smallest  part,  as  it  may 
easily  be  shown,  of  this  blood  and  treas- 
ure, and  all  that  is  to  be  acquired  in 
the  future,  is  to  follow  the  same  mode 
of  distribution,  exemplifying  the  scrip- 
tural illustration  of  the  muzzled  ox 
treading  out  the  com,  so  that  the  influ- 
enoe  and  the  power  that  are  to  come 
from  them  may  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  opposite  and  somewhat  hos- 
tile sorereignties.  Had  our  fathers  ad- 
mitted the  equity  of  this  principle, 
whiah  their  sooj  are  now  practically 
and  snbmiesively  working  under,  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri, would  haye  remained  in  their 

Srimitiye  condition,  or  served  still  fur- 
her  to  complete  that  cordon  of  free 
States  by  which  we  are  to  be  encom- 
passed. 

Dishonorable,  however,  as  these 
terms  of  union  undoubtedly  are,  do 
they  promise  that  security  and  repose 
for  which  craven  men  sometimes  Dar- 
ter personal  honor  and  political  rights? 
Are  they  such  as  might  be  proposed  to 
the  descendants  of  those  who  would 
not  even  adroit  the  right  of  taxation  in 
tiie  parliament  of  England,  though  the 
eonaition  of  representation  were  con- 
ceded ;  who  resi  ted  the  doctrine  of 
restriction  on  the  Mississippi,  which  the 
eolonists  of  France  and  Spain  were  ap- 
plying; and  were  so  jealous  of  the 
power  of  development,  as  to  receive 
and  proolaim  as  a  role  for  future  con- 


tinental oolicy,  what  is  known  as  tfaa 

Monroe  doctnne  ? 

Apply  this  doctrine  of  restriction  to 
the  Russian  without  any  of  our  prin- 
ciples  of  liberty,  and  he  will  pour  out 
tbuB  best  blood  of  the  empire,  and, 
yielding  at  last  to  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, will  await  but  another  occa* 
sion  to  strike.  Apply  it  to  the  little 
island  of  Britain,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  she  wi  1  exhibit  miracles  of 
valor  and  of  resources  in  strugnrles, 
wjiich  were  worthy  of  the  heroic  aajs 
of  old.  Has  repuolicanism,  in  seventy 
years,  fitted  us  for  concessions  and  de- 
gradations, which  not  a  thousand  years 
of  monarchy,  or  of  despotism,  have  fit- 
ted the  Cossack  or  the  Briton?  Tell 
the  Russian  that  he  may  enjoy,  unmo- 
lested, the  navigation  of  the  Neva,  and 
hold  bis  control  over  Poland,  but  in  no 
combination  of  events  must  he  cast  his 
his  eyes  beyond  the  Ural  mountains 
Olid  the  Danube,  though  his  civilisa* 
tion  at  ever  so  high  a  point  infringe 
upon  the  barbaric  rule  of  the  Mogul 
and  the  Turk — eay  to  the  spinners  of 
Manchester  and  the  merchants  of 
Thames  Dock,  that  their  ships  and 
their  cottons  shall  be  undisturoed  so 
that  the  cannon  of  Versailles  shall  be 
allowed  to  threaten  every  other  court 
in  Europe — will  they  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept such  terms  of  protection  and  ex- 
istence, and  are  we  ? 

"Wb  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  oration  on  the  Character  of 
the  Poets,  by  George  S.  Bryan,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  chaste  and  beautiftd 
writer,  and  justly  appreciates  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  elevated  or  estimable, 
either  in  poetry  or  prose.  With  a 
keen  relish  for  tne  beautiful,  whether 
in  the  world  of  fact,  or  the  world  of 
fiction,  he  finds  in  the  snbiect  before 
him  an  exhaustless  field.  How  charm- 
ing in  diction  —how  elevated  in  tone — 
how  rich  in  imagery — ^how  admirable 
in  illustration — this  oration  on  the  Poet. 
The  poet's  heart,  at  least,  is  in  it,  and 
moves  the  orator  as  he  go^>-  How  ex- 
cellent his  analysis  of  Shakespeare : 
Will  the  reader  llsve  it  ? 

"  We  hear  the  patsionate  Toice  of  Jaliet ; 
the  gentle  tones  of  Deedemona ;  the  deepair- 
fof  wail  of  Ophelia;  the  freexing  whUpera  of 
Lady  Macbeth ;  the  merry  notes  of  Beatrioe ; 
the  befnlling  maiio  of  Ahtonj ;  ths  savage 
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0rtm  of  Ayloek  i  tbe  kMltef  QtttrtaoM  of 
lUMMBrvtus;  th«  JoHy  IftOfh  ot  MmUT; 
Um  d«TlHtb  SMT  of  ugo ;  All  voioat  of  man 
•r  wosMn,  witch  or  fklry,  uUate  at.  But 
vhkb  !■  the  toIm  of  8haktfpeftr«t  Like  the 
prSoelple  of  life,  whieh  iu  eoerywktre,  hot  no- 
wker$  to  bo  Mm;  which  crowds  the  world 
with  itt  ten  thousand  shapes  of  deformity  aod 
heanty.  of  tsrror,  f  ladnoss,  and  irlory ;  yet,  is 
Itself  shrouded  In  impenetrable  darkness,  the 
mystery  of  mysteries,  such  Is  Shakespeare 
amidst  his  works— he  is  STory  where,  and  no- 
where.  Mimic  and  painter  of  universal  na- 
ture, he  paints  all  characters  with  WmI 
truth,  and  seeminvly  with  eoual  relish.  The 
wild  and  romantic  lore  of  lulfet;  the  saint- 
ly tenderness  and  meek  derotion  of  Desdemo- 
na;  the  ambitious,  worldly,  licentious,  yet 
weak  and  womsnly  passfon  of  the  IfypUan 
sorceress,  find  equal  sympathy  Each  has  a 
perfbct  spell  for  him,  and  he  is  the  proper 
soul  of  each.  He  bodies  forth  the  sacred  lore 
of  Desdemona,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  saint, 
and  had  found  In  her  a  helpmate  to  his  Tir- 
tue ;  he  decorates  the  giriSsh  Juliette ;  he 
larlsbee  all  virgin  sweets  and  glories  upon 
her.  as  If  he  were  an  ardent,  dreaming  boy. 
and  she  the  very  mistress  of  his  soul  and  idol 
of  his  worship*,  and  Cleopatra,  the  serpent 
of  old  Kile  *  how  does  he  dote  upon  her ;  how 
does  he  paint  her  to  the  Tory  taste  of  flesh 
and  blood;  how  does  his  Imagination  run 
riot,  and  term,  like  another  Nile,  with  all  the 
images  of  ditsoWing  luxury  and  seductiTe 
beauty ;  and  when  he  contemplates  her,  bow 
like  another  Antony  does  he  hang  upon  her, 
aad  drink  In  Intoxication  firom  her  unchaste 
eyes!** 

We  have  on  several  occasions  refer- 
red to  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Barton, 
upon  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Yel- 
low Fever,  The  author,  Dr.  £.  H 
Barton,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  New-Orleans,  now  resid- 
ing in  Columbia,  South  Carohna.  The 
work  has  rapidly  reached  its  third  edi- 
tion, and  its  teaching  and  expositions 
are  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
whole  Southern  country  ;  for  if  ob- 
jections are  made  to  our  rich  valleys 
and  the  neighborhoods  and  estuaries  of 
our  noble  streams,  on  account  of  in- 
salubrity, liere  are  promulgated^  the 
principles  under  which  their  ameliora- 
tion is  to  be  made.  If  our  Southern 
cities  are  sometimes  unhealthy,  the 
sanitary  views  herein  developea  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  first 
sanitarians  of  the  day,  adequate  to  re- 
move them.  We  tiien  but  perform  a 
^ty  to  our  Southern  readers,  to  invite 
thenr  attention  to  the  work  of  one  who 
has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  career 
in  the  examination  of  the  sanitary  sub- 
jeets  embraced  in  the  volume. 

Br.  Barton  has  long  enjoyed  a  large 
pvsfl^ioe  in  Kew-Orieans,  and  hia  teach- 


iBgfl  derite  additional  imporloM  from 
bis  practical  mind.  For  many  yeart 
an  experimental  observer  of  the  ele- 
ments of  climate,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  first*  to  connect,  scientifically,  me- 
teorology with  disease,  exhibiting  ttie 
more  or  less  exact  condidon  with 
which  the  most  malignant  fevers  arise, 
and  on  what  they  are  dependent ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  many  diseaM 
owe  their  existence  «o^y  to  meteoro- 
logical causes. 

It  is  a  great  advance  in  true  praoti- 
cal  science  when  we  can  say  with  ote- 
tainty,  that  we  actually  know  the  tnu 
cause  of  any  one  disease;  but  of  a 
wHotK  CLASS  how  much  more  im- 
portant, and  the  more  especially  if  that 
class  embraces  the  great  outlets  to  hu- 
man life,  as  it  does  in  tiiis  case.  For 
this  knowledge  at  once  takes  that  noble 
profession  out  of  the  hands  of  the  -em- 
pirics and  puts  it  in  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  as  this  is  conservation  of 
human  life,  it  is  the  greatest  of  tlie 
sciences. 

The  verifieation  of  the  remark  first 
mad  ',  of  tiie  dependency  of  yellow 
fever  on  certain  meteorological  condi- 
tions, in  connection  with  what  the 
author  has  denominated  **  terrene,** 
has  been  singularly  tested  in  his  re- 
peatedly premcting  the  recurrence  of 
yellow  fever  at  New-Orleans.  Theie, 
until  now,  povel  views  have  been 
amply  corroborated  in  most  of  our 
cities  since  they  have  been  promtll- 
gated  (as  see  additions  to  the  suoc^- 
sive  editions),  and,  indeed,  wherever 
they  have  been  fitirly  tested,  and  no- 
where more  ampljr  than  in  New-Tork 
during  1866,  and  in  New-Orleans  the 
past  summer. 

To  apply  the  demonstrations  of 
science  so  as  to  forewarn  and  foretell 
the  occurrence  of  actual  disease,  is  to 
prepare  eomrnvnities  for  coming  evils, 
and,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  actually 
to  prevent  them  ;  this  is  to  extend  -the 
benefits  of  intelligence  far  beyond  the 
slow  process  of  curing  individuals.  Not 
only  New-Orleans,then,  but  other  cities, 
owe  something  to  the  lone  and  labo- 
rious reeearches  of  the  author. 

This  work  has  some  curious  obsemi- 
tions  in  relation  to  the  infioenoe  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  yellow  fever, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  notice,  and 
the  first  to  put  in  a  diagram  on  paper 
the  peculianties  of  a  yellow  l^er  ct- 
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.  SBf n\  whioh  ii  yeiy  full j  aoiroboiited, 
Bot  only  from  hit  own  ezperimantt, 
bot  from  tbe  oooaaional  outervations 
of  SQientifio  men  in  other  ooontries — 
ihat  the  dirtct  tolar  temperature  is  gene- 
rally greater  North  than  at  the  Sooth 
at  certain  seasons,  and  when  it  is  not 
so,  and  it  is  increased  at  the  Sonth,  it 
.  seems  to  break  up  or  interfere  with  the 
.  order  of  nature,  and,  in  oonjnnoUoo 
with  other  agencies,  to  produce  disease. 
The  illustrations  and  proofs  of  these 
'  positions  are  very  olear  and  convin- 
*  eing.    The  &ot  that  the  solar  ray  is 
a  compound    body,  and  divisible 
Ante  thi^  separate  and  independent 
priiMiples  constantly  in  their  relative 
proportions   (in    hours,   days,  and 
Bionths)  is  now  admitted  by  philo- 
.  BOf|hical  observers,  and  really  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  many  of  the  arcana 
of  vegetable  physiolo^  and  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  dSterent  climates 
.  end  ee#6ons  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  out  of 
place  to  admit  that  a  proportion  of 
these  constituencies  might — nay,  must 
influence  the  health  of  num. 

In  the  discussion  of  this,  one  would 
suppose  remote  (to  most  places)  sub- 
ject of  yellow  fever,  we  And  the  Jtate- 
ment  ifaiat  drought  ^nd  drrness  are  not 
co-relative  tecms-^that  tnere  may  be 
drought  without  coincident  dryness, 
imd  oryness  without  drought— and  this 
actually  proved  by  a  philosophical 
analysis  of  atmospherio  air  for  a  long 
aeriee  of  yeare  (more  than  twenty).  Now 
this  has  an  important  interest  for  our 
agrieult9ral  readers,  and  it  is  ipell  for 
them  to  bear  it  in  mind.  Indeed,  the 
value  and  connections  of  meteorology 
are  apparent  in  every  department  of 
life,  and  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  slif^hting  most  of  the  great  facts  and 
bleesings  of  life  because  they  are  so 
eommon>  without  reflecting  that  pre- 
cisely in  this  category  are  nearly  all 
,  the  beautiful  gifts  of  Providence. 
.  The  long-bruited  subject  of  malaria 
f^whioh  Sm  given  rise  to  so  much 
eoDtioversy  among  medical  men  for 
BMre  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
which  is  made  to  stand  lor  the  cauu  of 
•early  every  disease  by  those  who  are 
too  indolent  to  seek  for  truth  by 
the  slow  and  laborious  method  of  ex- 
Mriment  and  observation — is  here, 
ttom  the  expressed  opinions  of  most 
,  set  ait  rest. 


We  jhoi)]d  like  ta  go.  tirther  inMi  m 
ezaminatiou  of  this  work,  did  not  4Mr 
limits  forbid,  and  we  derive  the  opin- 
ions expressed  mainly  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  work  itself,  with  which 
we  have  been  long  familia?,  and  from 
those  of  the  many  distinguished  re- 
viewers not  only  m  this  country,  but 
abroad,  who  concur  in  awarding  it  the 
most  un<jnalified  praise  as  one  of  the 
best  sanitary  works  of  the  times. 
These  sentiments  are  very  properiv  ex* 
tracted  from  the  reviews  themselves, 
and  othef  documents  by  the  publisher, 
and  are  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  is 
for  sale  by  the  publishers  in  New- 
York,  and  Mr.  Bryan  in  Columbia,  8.0. 

The  Southern  Aurora  is  the  title  of  a 
new  journal  about  to  be  published  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  under  the  auspioes 

of  Edward  Delony,  who  is  well  knotni 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  extremists 
of  the  State-Rights  school,  and  one  of 
the  boldest  advocates  of  Southern  in- 
stitutions and  policy.  We  welcome 
him  into  the  arena  of  journalism.  He 
will  make  a  worthy  co-laborer  with 
the  (gallant  and  fearless  Mitchell,  and 
our  people  will  find  nobler  champions 
never  than  the  Southern  Citizen  and 
the  Southern  Aurorai  The  Citizm  is 
now  published  at  Washington  City. 

The  Parthenian  is  the  title  of  a  very 
pretty  magazine  published  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Baltimore  Female 
College.  It  contains  many  contribu- 
tions  of  much  merit,  and  some  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  This  college  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  well-estab- 
lished in  the  country,  and  is  in  its 
character  purely  Soumern.  It  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  Brooks,  assisted 
by  a  very  large  faculty  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  the  collie  and  pre- 
paratory department  the  bst  year  148 
students  were  registered.  See,  how- 
ever, the  advertisement  of  the  iuftitu- 
tion  in  our  advertising  pages. 

The  New  American  Cycloyadia  .of  D. 
Am>letoB  4(  Co.  still  pro|presses,  afid 
will  be  completed  in  about  two  yeavs. 
It  will  consist  of  fifteen  royal  octavo 
volumes,  and  may  be  obtained  for  $46. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  value.  It 
is  intended  to  be  one  of  pmotieal  utility, 
fi»r^eTa7*day  fionsuHatiQVs  It.^ 
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Abetam  from  dootrmal  and  aeotioDal 
disousaions,  bat  the  History  of  BeliffiooB 
Sects  will,  as  far  as  possible,  b«  wntton 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  differ- 
ent denominations  respectiyely. 

It  is  ths  aim  of  the  editors  to  pn^ 
dnoe  ai»  original  work,  so  &r  as 'its  na- 
ture will  permit,  one  which  shall  con- 
tain all  information  of  general  interest 
to  be  found  in  the  best  modem  Cjclo- 
psadias,  yet  which  shall  have  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  giviag  an  original 
dress  to  these  articles  which  have  al- 
ready been  treated  Of  in  other  wofka, 
and  will  also  present  a  great  mass  of 
snl^ts  which  haye  never  before  been 
brooght  before  the  public  in  an  aooes- 
sible  form. 

The  same  publishers  are  proceeding 
rapidly  with  their  Con^rtssumal  De- 
hmttSf  which  are  noticed  by  us  from 
time  to  time. 

SrmnR  m  WASHiicoToir  City. — 
Hoir  parched  and  arid  these  broad 
waj% — how  circumscribed  j)edestrian 
effort-^wfaat  premium  to  hack  and  om- 
nibus, types  of  Washington  civilization! 
So  Uie  dust  flies  in  sninidg,  burning 
particles,  and  so.  exhausted  nature 
pants  for  repose,  somewhere,  any- 
wh«r« }  on  IIm  seashore ;  among  the 
numntains;  it  matters  not  where. 
They  are  gone— anxious  politicians, 
waiting  on  expediency  ;  nervous  place- 
mta,  wst  and  fkriuoaable  women^vo- 
tariea  of  pleasure.  Nobody  at  Wash- 
ington, except  in  the  hotels,  and  these 
only  Ibr  a  night,  or  some  hours  of 
morning,  in  which  to  peep  at  the  Capi- 
tol, at  the  Smithsonian,  at  the  Patent 
Office  or  the  White-House,  and  the 
ea^jed  lion  within.  Even  the  music, 
which  at  night-fall,  floats  over  the  pub- 
lic walks,  invitee  but  a  scanfy  and  list- 
less, and  almost  inanimate  crowd ! 

Eiioughl  There  is  no  demand  upon 
ovr  time  or  actions  in  the  capital  city, 
and  we  float' down  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Potomac  (what  a  glorious  inland 
sea),  by  Navy  Yard  and  fort,  by 
Mount  Vernon,  by  Piney  Point,  and 
Look-Out,  into  the  magnificent  Chesa- 
peake—oh, sublime  sweep  of  waters ! 

At  Old  Poikt  CoMroar  again.  What 
smotkns  are  esoited.  What  raminis- 
•enoes  of  past  days  and  happy  davs, 
and  of  friends  who  ars  gone,  and  who 
sbmiwith  US  oMt  tkMe  biiase%:gac- 


ed  with  us  upon  tiiese  battlements,  and 
gayly  dreamed  with  us  of  the  future. 
Gone,  gone ;  and  new  faces,  new 
throngs,  denser  than  ever  before,  from 
the  &r-ofF  Sabine,  from  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Red  Rivor^  and  from  the  Ash-* 
ley  and  the  Cooper,  the  Jatoas  and  iho 
Rappahannock.  New  laces  and  new 
dances,  and  new  pastimes,  and  oh, 
what  hopes  aod  dreams,  and  winged 
hours,  and  eyes  that  speak  love  to 
eyes-^^adacsa  h«ret  Stranga  ttedtey, 
as  the  music  breaks  into  ten  thousand 
floating  harmonies,  and  out  of  tW 
densely  crowded  baU-room,  over  our 
head,  trembles  upon  the  breese  and 
blends  and  is  lost  with  the  discord  <^ 
the  waters  on  the  deserted  shore.  On 
with  the  dance ! 

Gone!  Strange  vicissitudes  of  life. 
In  Uie  clouds  and  in  the  dust  Fate 
of  him  who  stakes  his  all  on  this 
world*s  thin^.  "  Sparks  fly  upward," 
faster  and  thicker,  as  the  furnace  opens. 
Is  it  to  this  already  that  all  your 
hopes  have  come ;  hopes  of  lasting 
love,  of  mutual  offices,  of  |^wing  coo-> 
fidence,  of  joys  and  happmess  untold  I 
How  rudely  come  these  shocks  as  they 
break  up  with  iron  hammer,  the  ideal 
world  that  has  been  created  around 
Talk  of  ratijpuUionj  and  say  that  the 
heart  and  aflSetions  must  mot  rise  up  in 
mutiny  I  Resignation  1  it  is  the  highest 
virtue  of  the  Christian  philosof^er— of 
the  saints  and  archangels;  and  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  no,  not  in  his  highest 
attainments,  to  realize  and  feel,  in  its 
fullness,  all  that  is  involved  in  the  sub- 
lime declaration — Thy  will  be  done! 
Oh  with  thx  daitck. 

Bereral  of  the  notices  of  works  snd 
original  articles  which  wort  promised  in  oar 
last  inne  to  appear  in  this,  are  again  oxdadod^ 
from  a  prcMore  which  now  will  oeaao  to 
operate,  and  we  shall  be  onabled,  la  the  Sep- 
tember number  at  least,  to  d«  Jastioe  to  all. 

f3y*  The  Editor's  address  Will  be  Wadtfng- 
ton  City,  until  otherwise  noted.  It  Is  a  tery 
good  central  point  for  the  summer.  His  re. 
turn  to  New-Orleans  will  be  in  the  early  fall. 
Meanwhile  the  Kew-Orleans  or  Washington 
office  will  attend  to  all  basiness.and  a  hand- 
some reoerd  of  new  subscribers  is  aaxionslj 
awaited.  Remittances  fer  ths  now  year  which 
has  oommeneed  may  be  made  bf  nmll— ad- 
dress, J.  D.  B.  De  Bow-aad  will  be  aoted 
on  the  cover. 
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WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


SEWING  MACHINES. 


WHEJEI^ER  *  WII.SOJff'S  SCWIJffO  HA€HIJffJBS 

Bam  thi$  FaU  takm  the  Ftrwt  Prmmm  at  every  State  Fair  held  m  the  Umted  Statm 
wherever  they  ham  cantendedt  wi&out  <me  excepHotif  vi* : 

State  ofMisfoari,  at  St.  Louis;  State  of  Illinoit,  at  Oentralia;  State  oflfie* 
■isiippi,  a(  Jackson ;  State  of  New- York,  at  Syraeose ;  State  (k  New-Jersey ; 
State  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore ;  State  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond ;  State  of 
California;  Siate  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pituburg;  State  of  Kentucky;  State  of 
Wisconsin  ;  State  of  Michigan ;  State  of  Indiana.  And  also,  this  Fall,  (1858,) 
at  the  Fairs  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  San  Frandseo. 

If  these  facta  do  not  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  what  can. 

At  the  above-named  TWENTY  FAIRS,  all  held  this  Autumn  (1858),  at 
Marl?  all  of  thedi,  the  boasted  SINGER  SHUTTLE  MACHINE  DID  CON- 
TEND,  as  well  as  Qrover  dc  Baker's,  Weed's,  Sloat's,  Webster's,  Bartholf 'a, 
and  twenty  or  more  others;  and  ALL,  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE,  have  been 
SIGNALLY  and  FAIRLY  BEATEN.  No  rational  man  oau  now  deny  the  iaet 
that  the 

WHEELER  *  WnSOir  BEWIHG  KACHDrE 
It  the  m  PLve  ultba  of  all  Sbwino  MAoanrBs^the  Paul  Moi^^ht  of  Crettioii. 

The  following  is  the  published  report  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  8TATB 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  on  awarding  the  Premium  st  the  conclusion  of 
their  Fair  at  Pituburg,  on  the  1st  of  October  last : 

''The  Committee  have  given  a  taH  opportaoity  to  Vtm  exfalblton  at  aereral  Sewiiif 
Machines  to  show  and  explain  their  several  articMa,  and,  after  a  elose  hiveatlgatkm,  hava 
eoncluded,  while  Singer^  Machine  for  heavy  work  la  equal  to  any,  and  also  an  excellent 
Machine  for  general  use,  Grover  &  Baker's  is  more  simple  hi  ^  constniction,  and  equal  in 
its  ability  to  perform  for  general  porpoees ;  bat  without  disparaging  the  merits  of  either  of 
the  above,  the  Committee  feel  constrained  to  award  a  dipl(»na  to  the  Wheeler  it  Wilson 
Machine  as  being  the  best  for  all  flunily  porpoees. 

«R.  B.  MOREHEAD. 
MOSES  F.  EATON, 
WM  MURDOCK, 
JOHN  A.  SMALU^^^^ 

WuKBLBt  Wilson's  MiOHnras  having  taken  the  Firtt  Preroiuma  at  all  the 
State  Faira  held  this  Fall  ( 1858)  throughout  the  Union,  in  every  instsnoo  where 
they  havo  contended,  over  all  other  Sewing  Machinea,  must  be  received  as  c«n- 
cluaive  evidence  of  their  unqualified  superiority. 

An  ample  supply  of  these  First  Premium  Machines  wiQ  be  received  by  af%tj 
■teamtr  from  New- York,  and  for  sale  at  the  oiiiv  Depot  of 

WHEELEB  i  WILSON'S  SEWING  MACHINES, 
lao  Oamd-Streat. 

M     H     PECK,   A«iiFf  - 
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SEPTEMBBB,  1850. 

VOL.  XXVIL.  O.  8.]      ENLARGED  SERIES.      (VOL.  11.,  No.  8,  N.  S. 

AKT.  T.-THE  TERRITORIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUIH, 

POLITICO-HISTORICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  Acquisitions  fbom  Msxico,  imclttdiko  thic  Artzoxa  Purchabk,  in  trs 
Light  of  thi  Wilitot  Proviso  of  1846-'4V — thb  CoMPRomsm  of  1850 — 
THB  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  or  Douglas  Compromisb  ov  1854,  and  ths 
Kansas  Bill,  or  English  Compromisi  op  1858. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1845,  James  K.  Polk,  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  succeeded  to  the  chief  magistracy. 
He  found  at  his  accession  to  power,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
the  wisdom  and  policy  of  his  predecessor,  a  people  prosperous 
and  happy,  having  been  redeemed  from  bankruptcy  and  re- 
stored to  their  industrial  pursuits.  He  found  a  country  at 
peace  with  itself  and  with  all  the  world,  the  Florida  war  hav- 
ing been  terminated,  and  the  Indians  removed  from  the  States, 
and  interposed  as  a  barrier  between  our  frontiers  and  the 
wild,  predatory  and  hostile  tribes  of  the  West;  the  disturbing 
issuer  of  the  sections  having  been  adjusted  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  restoring  oo-equality  of  political  power  and  co- 
equality  of  territorial  extension  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  thereby  engendering  their  equilibrium  in  the  Union  ; 
and  all  the  questions  that  for  so  long  had  disturbed  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations  having  been  either  finally  settled  or 
arranged  on  a  basis  at  once  just  and  satisfactory.  He  found 
a  government  sound  and  vigorous  in  every  department,  the 
public  credit  having  been  re-established,  the  public  treasury 
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having  been  relieved  from  debt  and  depression,  the  pnblio 
revenues  having  been  withdrawn  from  dishonest  agents  and 
placed,  both  as  regards  collection  and  disbursement,  in  hands 
so  safe  that  not  one  dollar  had  been  lost  for  four  years ;  the 
army  having  been  re-orgeinized,  with  Scott  as  its  chief,  and 
with  Worth,  Wool,  and  Taylor,  promoted,  and  Gaines,^  con- 
stituted his  principal  assistants  ;  the  navy  having  been  refitted 
and  remanned,  and  holding  squadrons  in  every  sea ;  and  every 
other  portion  and  function  of  the  service  having  been  super- 
vised and  directed  with  equal  and  wonderful  care,  economy, 
and  energy.    He  found  a  Union  no  more  troubled  and  divided 
by  jealous  sentiments  and  jarring  ideas,  and  rounded  off 
geographically,  for  all  wise  purposes,  in  respect  to  empire — 
the  northeast  boundary  having  been  negotiated,  the  northern 
boundary  having  been  fixed,  the  northwest  boundary  having 
been  reduced  to  a  positive  basis  of  settlement,  on  which  it  was 
finally  determined,  and  the  southern  boundary  having  been 
extended  to  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  to  be  arranged  after  the 
manner  that  will  be  presently  shown.     He  found  the  total 
expenditures  averaging  only  twenty-two  millions  a  year,  all 
depre4jations  and  all  extravagances  having  been  sedulously 
ferreted  out  and  lopped  off.    And  he  found,  withal,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  reinstated  in  the  national  councils  and  in  control 
of  affairs,  having  been  fully  retrieved  from  the  terrible  disaster 
and  almost  hopeless  overthrow  into  which  they  had  been 
planged  in  1840,  through  the  fatal  administration  of  Jilr.  Van 
Buren.    Indeed,  it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  assert  that,  if 
Mr.  Tyler  had  continued  in  power  six  months  longer,  not  an 
open  question  would  have  been  left  to  his  successor,  and  Mr. 
Polk  would  have  found  himself  literally  an  administrator  with- 
out assets.    As  it  was,  nothing  remained  to  him  as  a  states^ 
man,  save  to  maintain  the  general  status  of  things  as  he  found 
them,  and  to  execute  the  programme  of  Mr.  Tyler's  policy, 
handed  to  him  through  the  State  Department,  in  regard  to  the 
northwest  boundary  affecting  Groat  Britain,  and  the  southern 
or  Texas  boundary  affecting  Mexico.     Never,  in  modern 
times,  did  any  man  possess  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  winning 
the  enviable  fame  that  attended  Augustus  Gsesar  as  the 
"  Consolidator  of  the  empire  and  the  perpeiuator  of  peace.^* 
Never,  since  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  dis- 
rupted the  harmony  of  the  country,  did  any  man  stand  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  fortuitous  circumstances  empowering 
him  to  secure  permanently  the  safet^^  of  the  South  in  the 
Union,  and  the  Union  in  safety,  on  the  just  basis  of  the  Con- 
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stitution.  fiat,  alike  unhappily  for  his  fame  in  history,  for 
the  seoarity  of  the  South,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  he  did  not  recognize 
the  noble  and  illustrious  part  fortune  sought  to  assign  him. 
Through  his  politix^al  strategy,  the  Democratic  party  have  to 
lament  being  again  dislocated  and  overwhelmed  with  defeat 
in  1848;  through  his  statecraft  the  South,  so  long  as  a 
Southern  heart  beats  in  a  Southern  bosom,  will  have  to  mourn 
the  destruction  of  their  co-equality  of  power  and  extent  in  the 
Union ;  and  through  his  policy  of  war  with  Mexico  and  vast 
acquisitions  of  territory,  nonslaveholding  by  the  tocai  law, 
though  the  Union  may  continue,  yet  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  the  Constitution,  obscured  by  the  veil  of  compromise^ 
no  more  shines  in  the  land,  or  vivifies  the  government.  Instead 
of  following  in  the  great  line  which  had  been  marked  out  for 
him,  he  preferred  rather  the  part  of  making  war  upon  the 
State-rights  republicans  whom  he  found  in  office,  to  court  the 
Bentonites,  and  to  undo  the  Texas  policy  of  President  Tyler. 
He  first  recklessly  endeavored  to  recall  the  messenger  dis- 
patched to  Texas  with  the  measure  of  annexation,  and  in 
which,  fortunately  for  its  perfect  fulfilment,  he  failed  simply 
because  steam  had  then  in  the  telegraph  no  outstripping  racer. 
He  next  vainly  strove  to  unsettle  the  northwest  boundary  ne- 
gotiation,  by  assuming  before  the  world  the  right  to  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitude,  and  threatening  the 
direful  consequences  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  which 
assumption  and  threat  he  was  compelled  by  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  voice  of  justice  to  recall ;  and  he  then,  as  if  to 
snatch  design  from  the  grasp  of  failure,  ordered  the  army 
longer  to  hold  our  southern  line  against  Mexico,  but  to  cross 
that  line  and  take  possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute  and  in 
process  of  negotiation  with  that  government,  thus  actually 
involving  the  nation  in  an  expensive  war,  wUhout  a  previous 
declaration  by  Congress^  as  the  Constitution  required^  and 
which  terminated  in  those  indemnifying  acquisitions  that 
finally  achieved  for  him  the  overthrow  of  the  grand  policy  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  the  re-destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  sec- 
tions, and  the  r^-opening  of  the  slavery  agitation  with  its 
Pandora  list  of  evils,  never  again  to  cease  their  malign  in- 
fluences until  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved,  or  the  Republic  is 
quenched  in  anarchy,  invoking  peace  through  the  bbody  axe 
and  iron  rule  of  the  imperial  dictator. 

Let  us,  with  more  precision,  trace  this  matter  in  its  historic 
cal,  political,  and  philosophical  bearings. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  movemeiit  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  there  was  serious  danger  of  the  oomplication  of  the 
whole  question  through  the  re-iavasion  of  that  country  by 
Mexico.  She  had  not  only  indulged  in  open  threats  of  reoon^ 
quest,  but  had  actually  collocted  an  army  at  Metamora,  and 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grrande.  Besides  assert- 
ing, that  Texas  proper  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  in  defiant  rebel- 
lion against  the  parent  government,  she  claimed,  not  without 
show  of  right,  that  oertain  of  the  states  of  Mexico  extended 
across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  river  Nueces,  whercflis,  Texas 
had  put  forth  pretensions  to  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
was  seeking  to  hold  and  transfer  that  line  to  the  United  States. 
She  had  previously -stayed  her  hand,  because  she  feared  the  in- 
terposition of  those  governments  which  had  recognized  the 
independence  of  Texas ;  but  now  she  saw,  that  Great  Britain, 
at  least,  wished  to  prevent  annexatiou  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  not  adverse  to  military  movements  on  her  part,  to 
prevent  further  dismemberment,  if  not  to  achieve  reconquest. 
The  question  of  boundary,  involving  the  region  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grcmde,  was,  therefore,  made  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  dispute  with  Texas,  and  the  excuse  for  her 
threatening  armaments  on  the  Rio  Grande.  These  embar- 
rassments were  readily  apprehended  by  President  Tyler,  and 
as  easily  resolved.  He  perceived  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
success  of  annexation  depended  upon  the  prevention  of  hostil- 
ities between  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  if  annexation  was  realized  peacefully,  the  very  fact  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  true  boundaries  of  Texas,  would,  in  all 
probability,  enable  the  United  States  to  secure  from  Mexico, 
through  negotiation  and  for  a  consideration^  not  only  that 
line  which  should  prove  satisfactory  to  Texas,  but  also  a  line 
embracing  ahe  port  and  bay  of  San  Francisco,  necessary  to 
our  commercial  interests  on  the  Pacific,  associated  with  our 
possessions  there,  then  held  within  the  limits  of  Oregon  terri- 
tory, now  divided  into  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  which 
were  destitute  of  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  though  tra- 
versed by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  if  war  actually  broke  out  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  it  was  evident  annexation  could  not  be'  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  without  their  becoming  a  party  to  the  war,  and 
thus  voluntarily  to  interpose  their  power,  would  be  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  and  probably  provoke  the 
armed  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  of  France,  on  the 
side  of  Mexico,  leading  to  a  general,  expensive,  terrible,  and 
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^memtrcm  oonfliot  bcrtweea  the  nations.  As  regards  the  seoond^ 
it  was  deeirable  the  United  States  shoald  satisfy  Texas  as  to  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  river  being  the  largest  and  longest 
emptying  into  the  G-nlf  of  Mexico,  anid  oonseqoently,  oonsti* 
toting  the  best  defined  boundary  possible  to  seleot ;  but  it  was 
equally  not  desirable,  in  view  of  the  grand  objeots  of  the  co* 
equality  of  the  sections,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  Union,  to  ob» 
tain  from  Mexico  beyond  the  line  of  the  Rio  G-rande,  anything 
more  than  a  line  branching  off  from  tiie  head  waters  of  tks 
Rio  Grande,  and  extending  to  the  Pacific,  on,  or  above  the 
line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  so  as  to  take  in 
ihe  port  and  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Hostilities  imperilled 
everything,  but  with  peaceful  annexation,  negotiation  would, 
doubtless,  win  from  Mexico  everything  agreeable  to  Texas,  to 
our  interests  on  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  goveni* 
ment ;  and  the  application  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  whole 
region  thus  acquired,  would  satisfy  the  country,  North  and 
South,  end  ihe  slavery  agitation^  and  terminate  mere  sectional 
controversy  forever.  Never  was  a  subject  more  minutely, 
broadly,  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  never  were  meas^ 
ures  adopted,  more  nioely  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion,  than  was  this  subject,  and  the  measures  applied  fay 
President  Tyler.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined 
to  overawe  Mexico  from  the  commission  of  any  overt  act,  milii* 
tating  against  the  peace  of  Texas,  as  well  as  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  dispute,  lying  between  the  two 
rivers,  if  possible.  Among  other  things,  be  ordered  General 
Scott  to  post  a  division  of  the  army  along  the  Bed  river,  o{>> 
posite  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas ;  created  Zadiary 
Taylor  a  brigadier-general,  having  oarefully  examined  his 
antecedents,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  these  forces— tbs 
same  with  whom  the  battles  of  Palo*Alto  and  Resaea^de^I*- 
Palma  were  afterward  fought ;  and  then  obtaining  an  undeiw 
standing  with  Texas,  instructed  General  Taylor  to  hold  position 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Red  river,  so  long  as  the  Mexicsn 
general  held  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  if  the 
Mexican  columns  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  or  should  Texas  be 
annexed,  to  move  down  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Nueces, 
and  hold  the  line  of  that  river,  so  as  to  preveot  the  invasioii 
of  Texas,  thereby  suspending  actual  hostilities,  and  leaving 
room  to  the  government  at  Washington,  to  open  negotiatioBB 
with  Mexico.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  t^t,  if  this 
programme  of  proceedings  laid  down  by  President  Tyler,  had 
been  strioily  adhered  to  by  his  suooesso^-Hir  if  the  measme 
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of  aimexation  had  been  acoompliahed  under  the  treaty  he 
submitted  to  the  Senate— or  if  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
had  been  passed  in  tinoe  for  him  to  have  oontrolled  the  con* 
sequences — ^war  with  Mexico  would  have  been  averted^  and' the 
question  of  boundary  adjusted  in  view  of  the  whole  policy 
indicated,  through  negotiation,  and  for  a  proper  consideration. 
As  it  was,  during  his  administration,  Mexico  resorted  to  ne 
overt  act  of  hostility  toward  Texas,  nor  did  her  forces  attempt 
to  cross  the  Rio  G-rande.  But  it  was  not  left  to  President 
Tyler  to  control  the  consequences  of  annexation.  The  treaty 
was  rejected,  and  the  resolutions  were  not  passed  until  within 
three  days  of  the  close  of  his  term  of  service ;  and  his  successor, 
President  Polk,  after  failing  to  recall  the  messenger  already 
dispatched  to  Texas,  bearing  to  that  government  the  fact  of 
annexation,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  ctmcerned  ;  and, 
after  being  driven  from  his  stilted  claim  and  threat  in  reference 
to  the  northwest  boundary  ;  and  after  destroying  his  general 
popularity  through  his  favoritism  to  the  Bentonites,  losing, 
with  the  North,  all  chances  of  re-election  through  their  treachery 
who  were  never  true  to  any  save  themselves,  he  ordered  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  now  that  Texas  had  been  peacefully  annexed,  and 
was  to  be  considered  by  foreign  nations  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  cross  the  Nueces,  and  hold  position  in  that  very 
region  claimed  by  Mexico,  from  first  to  last,  on  strong  grounds 
of  right,  as  a  portion  of  her  sovereign  domain,  from  which  she 
had  never  parted,  and  forming  parts  and  parcels  of  s^^veral  of 
her  integral  states ;  and  thus,  inevitably,  if  any  national  re* 
apect  and  courage  abided  with  Mexico,  to  bring  on  war  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  Congress^  required  by  the  Con^ 
stitulionf  through  the  policy  of  preferring  war  to  negotiation, 
of  desiring  a  powerful  alterative  to  popular  sentiment  run- 
ning counter  to  the  ^administration,  and  of  seeking  his  own 
ledemption,  without  further  consideration,  through  brilliant 
campaigns  and  successful  battles  against  an  inferior  foe. 
Mexico  declared,  at  once,  that  her  soil  was  invaded,  and  the 
bloody  confliots  of  Palo-Alto.  and  Resaca-de-la-Palma  imme- 
diately followed. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  forms  a  magnificent  episode,  it  is 
true,  in  our  national  annals.  The  skill  and  humanity  with 
which  it  was  conducted  are  pleasing  for  the  historian  to  con- 
template. Its  influences  in  elevating  our  standard  abroad 
may  not  be  qucfitioned  for  their  value.  From  the  first  battle 
to  the  last,  on  both  lines  of  operation,  it  demonstrated  the 
ready  aptitade  of  our  citizens  foe  war.   It  was  borne  by  the 
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ooantry,  to  the  astonishment  of  despotio  establishments,  with- 
ont  causing  a  ripple  to  the  even  surface  of  our  industrial  pur- 
suits. It  lifted  Q-eneral  Taylor  in  the  arms  of  rictory  to  the 
($hair  of  the  chief  magistracy,  and  covered  General  Scott  with 
imperishable  laurels.  But  it  did  not  serve  to  restore  the  pop* 
ularity  of  President  Polk,  nor  to  gratify  his  supreme  ambition 
for  an  eight  years'  term,  nor  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  and  it  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  G-uada- 
lupe  Hidalgo,  through  which  was  obtained,  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  not  only  the  disputed  territory  be* 
t  ween  the  Nuetees  and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  also  the  whole  region 
embraced  in  the  Mexican  departments  of  Upper  Ccdifornia  and 
New-Mexico— and  to  which  may  be  added  as  legitimate  fruit, 
the  Mescilla  Valley  purchase,  procured  afterward,  for  a  few 
millions  more,  by  President  Pierce — ^without  providing,  in  any 
manner,  as  might  have  been  readily  done,  against  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  slavery  agitation  which  he  must  have  foreseen, 
though  indifferent  to  its  consequences ;  thus  not  only  break- 
ing over  the  boundary  line  contemplated  by  President  Tyler, 
and  breaking  down  the  oo-equality  of  the  sections  and  the  equi- 
librium of  the  Union  wrought  by  that  statesman  through  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  but  leaving  the  whole  to  be  finally  grasp- 
ed by  the  North,  ujider  Mexican  institutions  that  the  treaty 
alone  distinctly  recognized^  without  regard  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line,  he  himself  sanctioning  the  principle  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  attached  to  the  Oregon  bill. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  the  movement 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Union  stood  composed  of 
twenty-six  States,  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  that  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  increased 
this  number  to  twenty -eight,  still  equally  divided  between  the 
sections  and  balanced  in  the  Senate,  but  leaving  the  North 
with  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  will  be  also  remembered  that,  under  the  application  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Line,  together  with  the  admission  of 
Florida,  and  the  removal  of  the  half-civilized  Indians  from  the 
States  wherein  they  had  been  resident,  into  the  country  west 
of  Arkansas,  all  the  territory  subject  to  negro-slave  institu- 
tions had  been  fully  exhausted,  but  leaving  an  immense  region 
still  to  be  formed  into  non-slaveholding  States,  to  oountorbal- 
ance  which,  Texas  and  her  domain  had  become  necessary. 
Texas  being  now  admitted  as  a  slaveholding  State,  Wiscon- 
sin was  hurried  in  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  making 
thirty  States  in  all,  equally  divided  between  the  sections  and 
in  the  Senate,  and  with  a  margin  on  both  sides  for  further  in* 
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crease.  Thus  stood  the  Unioii  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  ao- 
qaisitioDS,  which  caused  the  initiatioo  of  that  series  of  meaa* 
ures  of  which  we  have  now  to  treat,  whose  suocessiva  enact* 
ments,  begibning  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso"  and  ending  with 
the  English  Compromise,"  have  not  only  again  re-established 
the  controlling  predominance  of  the  North,  while  leaving  the 
South  in  a  hopeless  minority,  destitute  of  further  means  of  ex* 
tension,  but  have  desecrated  the  Constitution  and  imperilled 
its  maintenance  in  the  governrpent  Alreadji  the  admission 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Minnesota,  have  given  to  the  North  a 
majority  of  three  States  in  the  Union,  and  of  six  Senators  and 
sixty  Representatives  in  Congress,  soon  to  be  oountlessly  en- 
lajcged  through  the  ceaseless  admission  of  other  States  of  simi* 
lar  political  character,  with  whose  increasing  numbers  the 
limited  division  of  Texas  may  not  compete,  and  before  which 
fact  she  has  resolved  for  security  not  to  be  divided.  Already, 
the  non-slaveholding  power  have  grasped  the  Legislative  while 
commanding  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government. 
Already,  has  that  power  reduced  the  Supreme  Judiciary  to  a 
mere  temporary  bulwark,  while  remaining  the  o/t/y  bulwark 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  South  alike,  against  the  clamoring 
rule  of  agrarian  majorities  and  turbulent  popular  masses. 
The  recital  of  impartial  truth  is  rarely  an  enviable  task,  but 
I  have  entered  upon  the  work  and  my  nerve  shall  not  tremble. 

The  "Wilmot  Proviso." — It  cannot  be  alleged  that  Presi- 
dent Polk  was  ignorant  of  the  danger  to  the  South,  the  Union, 
and  the  Constitution,  arising  from  the  vast  territorial  aoqui- 
sitions  he  n)ade  from  Mexico,  covered  by  Mexican  institutions 
and  local  laws,  without  properly-guarded  provisions  in  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  These  dangers  were  previous* 
ly  and  repeatedly  thrust  in  his  very  face.  In  anticipation  of 
those  acquisitions,  they  had  been  not  only  distinctly  foreshad- 
owed by  the  press  of  the  country,  but  David  Wilmot,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  enrolled  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  though  now  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  Black  Re- 
publicanism, on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1846, 
made  the  introduction  of  a  mcHiey  bill  associated  with  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  war  in  Mexico,  the  occasion  for  bringing  forward, 
a  clause  to  that  bill,  the  celebrated  proviso  styled  after  him 
in  the  language  of  the  times.  This  proviso  was  drawn,  mu* 
talis  mutandiSf  from  the  si^th  section  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,"  which,  in  1820,  had  been  used  so  effectively  for  the 
North  in  reference  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,"  though  since 
pronounoed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  both  res()eote  umcousti^ 
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iuitendl.  The  new  form  and  applioatioi)  of  the  rneasnra  height- 
ened its  alarming  advent.  It  was  denuded  of  the  text  re- 
quiring the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  it  was  to  operate, 
not,  as  in  1787,  upon  a  region  lying  and  heing  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  nor,  as  in  1820,  upon  a  region  lying  and  being  north 
of  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  leaving  to 
the  South  their  unrestricted  rights  and  institutions  south  of 
that  river  and  that  line.  It  had  no  limitation,  and  was 
made  to  embrace  all  acquisitions  of  territory  to  be  obtained 
from  Mexico whether  north  or  whether  south  of  the  liqe  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ;  and  in  this  form  it  passed  first  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  then  the  House,  by  a  sectional 
vote,  through  the  predominant  majority  of  the  North.  It  went 
to  the  Senate,  but  that  body  standing  equally  divided  seotion- 
ally^  and  desiring,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  direct  issue,  kept 
the  question  under  debate  until  the  last  moment  of  the  session, 
and  then,  by  a  parliamentary  mcmoeuvre,  waived  a  vote  upon  it 
through  an  adjournment  sine  die  /— oiiierwise,  some  South* 
ern  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  pandering  to  Northern  senti- 
ment for  Northern  support,  would  most  probably  have  voted 
for  it,  and  thus  have  passed  it  into  a  law.  But  the  movement 
was  not  suffered  to  rest  here.  On  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
"  gress,  a  similar  money  bill  to  the  former  having  been  report- 
ed to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Mr.  Wilmot  again,  on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1847, 
attached  his  proviso  to  the  bill  in  a  still  more  dangerous  and 
obnoxious  form,  upon  which  a  positive  vote  by  yeas  and  nays 
was  demanded.  He  now  proposed  to  apply  ^e  provisions  of 
the  sixth  section  of  the  "  Ordinance  of  1787"  to  "  all  territory 
on  the  Continent  of  America  tkal  should  be  acquired  by  t/ie 
United  States^^^  whether  from  Mexico,  or  from  any  other 
source,  and  for  all  time  to  come ;  and  in  this  shape,  reckless 
of  right  and  of  justice,  of  law  and  of  equity  under  the  Consti* 
tution,  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  aod  fif* 
teen  yeas  to  one  hundred  and  six  nays,  only  seventeen  repre* 
septatives  from  the  North  sustaining  the  Southern  minority. 
This  bill  also  went  to  the  Senate,  and  again  that  body  prefer* 
red  to  waive  rather  than  meet  the  open  sectional  issue  raised 
by  it.  They  made  haste,  before  taking  action  on  the  House 
bill,  to  pass  and  send  up  to  the  House  a  bill  of  like  import 
without  the  proviso,  which,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1847, 
was  got  through  the  House  by  a  greatly  reduced  vote,  th^ 
minority  vote  against  attaching  the  proviso  moved  for  by  Mr. 
WUmot,  being  only  one  hundred  and  two,  or  four  less  thau  the 
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minority  vote  on  the  former  occasion,  showing  clearly  that  th^ 
preponderating  sectional  sentiment  of  the  North  in  favor  of  the 
measure  had  lost  none  of  its  strength,  bnt  was  merely  partially 
suppressed  for  the  time  being  for  certain  reasons  of  policy. 

In  addition  to  these  authoritative  evidences  of  the  intention 
of  the  North,  without  scruple  as  to  the  legality  or  morality  of 
their  course,  and  without  regard  for  party  lines,  to  reopen  agi- 
tation on  the  subject  of  negro-slavery  in  respect  to  all  our  fu- 
ture acquisitions  of  territory,  and  to  force  upon  the  South  a  sec- 
tional issue  at  the  first  opportunity,  other  unmistakable  signs 
were  to  be  read  in  the  political  firmament,  no  less  portentous. 
Ex-President  Van  Buren,  together  with  the  Bentonites,  openly 
avowed  their  proclivities  in  the  direction  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Demo* 
cratio  party,  with  which  they  had  been  long  idehtified  as  lead- 
ers ;  nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  year  following,  they 
entirely  deserted  the  Democratic  standard  and  arrayed  them* 
selves  throughout  the  North  under  the  black  banner  of  "Frpe- 

However  obtuse  President  Polk  may  have  been  to  the  omi- 
nous nature  of  these  facts,  they  did  not  escape  the  eagle  glance 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  That  eminent  statesman  and  Southern  ^ 
patriot,  whose  fate,  like  that  of  every  other  true  Southern 
Representative  contemporaneous  with  himself,  it  was  to  be 
unappreciated  by  the  South  during  life,  instead  of  being  at- 
tended by  that  ceaseless  regard  paid  by  the  anciei\t  Egyptians 
to  their  faithful  "  Watcher  in  the  heavens,  foreseeing  the 
departure  of  President  Polk  from  the  great  Texas  policy  that 
he,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Upshur,  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  perfecting  during  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  and 
dreading  the  alarming  consequences  about  to  be  visited,  if  not 
upon  the  Union,  at  least  upon  the  South  in  the  Union,  once 
more  resumed  his  senatorial  robes.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  1847,  shortly  after  the  Thirtieth  Congress  assem- 
bled, showing  an  opposition  gain  of  seventy-one  members  in 
the  recent  elections,  lie  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
"  to  conquer  and  hold  Mexico,  either  as  a  province,  or  incorpo- 
rating it  into  the  Union,  is  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
menty  in  conflict  with  its  character  and  genius,  and  in  the  end 
must  be  subversive  of  all  our  free  and  popular  institutions; 
and  that  no  line  of  policy  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
should  be  adopted  which  may  tend  to  consequences  so  dims- 
irons. In  the  House,  several  prominent  Southern  men  ftJ- 
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lowing  his  examf^  and  seeing  with  his  eyes,  took  ground 
against  "  any  dismemberment  of  MexicoJ^  But  nothing  suf- 
ficed to  enlighten  President  Polk,  or  to  turn  him  from  his  fa- 
tal course.  In  despite  of  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dangers 
threatening  the  disintegration  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  of 
all  the  direful  evils  foreseen  and  foretold  to  come  upon  the 
South  especially,  if  not  upon  the  entire  country,  with  the  van- 
ity that  marked  the  hero  who  fired  tlie  Ephesian  Dome,  he 
proceeded,  in  February  and  May,  1848,  to  form  and  conclude 
the  treaty  of  Grnadalupe  Hidalgo,  through  which  he  made  to 
the  nation  a  gift,  like  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  malice  to 
Baron  Trenk,  only  to  engender  incalculable  trouble  and  inter- 
minable misery. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  formed,  than  the  fires  of  sectional 
discord  were  lighted  throughout  the  land.  In  the  Congress  a 
debate  arose  on  the  adjustment  of  the  required  territory,  in 
conjunction  with  Oregon,  that  continued  with  unabated  fury, 
even  in  the  senate-chamber,  wher^  stern  gravity  and  calm 
digoity  customarily  presided,  until  the  middle  of  July,  and 
which  will  never  cease,  either  in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  on 
the  hustings,  until  the  obsequies  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment shall  be  solemnized.  Northern  gentlemen  contended  that 
the  South  had  no  right  to  take  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the 
Mexican  acquisitions,  as,  by  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  by  the  decree  of  Guerrero,  the  dictator,  slavery  did  not 
exist  in  those  territories  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  by  the 
United  States.  They  moreover  contended  that  slavery  was 
excluded  from  Oregon  by  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  adjust- 
ment. They,  therefore,  insisted  that  the  whole  should  be 
dedicated  to  "/rec'*  labor.  On  the  other  side,  Southern 
gentlemen  contended  that,  by  the  inevitable  extension  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  acquisitions, 
slaveholders  had  the  right  to  carry  to  and  hold  their  slaves  in 
them ;  and  they  denied  the  binding  force  of  the  previously 
existing  Mexican  law,  but  expressed  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept and  abide  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  as  res 
adjudiccUa^  in  final  settlement  of  the  whole  difficulty.  Out 
of  this  condition  of  things  arose  the  effort  of  the  Clayton 
Compromise,  Its  distinguished  author  moved  that  the 
whole  question  to  be  embraced  in  a  bill  establishing  territorial 
governments  for  Oregon,  California,  and  New-Mexico,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  eight  members,  four  from  the  North 
and  four  from  the  South,  and  equally  divided  in  a  party  sense. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  of  which  he  was  the 
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ohttirman,  be  has  given  us,  ia  a  speeoh,  made  by  bim  in 
Senate,  on  March  the  first^  1854,  the  fbdowiog  btslory,  to 
wit: 

"  As  soon  as  we  assembled,  a  proposition  was  made  by  a  member  from  th« 
South  to  extend  the  Missouri  Coraj)roraise  line  to  the  Pacific.  The  yote  upon 
it  stood  four  Soothern  members  for  it,  and  four  Northern  meikbers  agamtt  it.  Wt 
renewed  the  proposition  in  every  proper  concei9ahIe  form,  but  our  Northern  friendi 
r^eeted  it  as  often  as  it  was  proposed.  We  discussed  it,  we  entreated  them  to 
aaopt  it.  We  did  not  pretend  that  rt  was  a  constitutional  measure,  but  that  it 
had  b«en  held  by  many  as  a, compact  between  the  North  and  the  South,  aod 
was  justified  as  %  measure  of  peace.  We  argued  to  show  the  justice  of  exteod^ 
ing  tjie  line  to  the  Pacific.  1  obtained  a  statement  from  the  Land  Office  show- 
ing that,  by  such  an  extension  of  this  line,  the  North  would  have  the  exclusive 
oeeupation  'of  one  million  and  six  hundred  thousaad  square  miUs  in  the  territories 
outside  the  States,  and  the  South  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  square 
miles,  in  which,  observe,  slavery  could  only  be  tolerated  in  ease  the  people  residing 
there  should  allow  it.  The  proposition  being  rejected  by  the  North,  there  was, 
indeed,  as  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun,  has  described  it,  *  a 
solemn  pause  in  the  commitiee.*  All  hope  of  amicable  settlement  for  the  moment 
vanished,  and  unnatural  contention  seemed  likely  to  prevail  among  us.  It  was 
tken  proposed  to  rest  the  present  hope  of  settlement  on  the  Supreme  Court  as 
the  ark  of  our  safety.  We  came  into  the  Senate  with  three  fourths  of  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  tt,  and  the  other  fourth  not  fixed  against  it.  An  appeal  was 
provided  in  the  bill  from  all  decisions  of  the  territorisd  judges  in  cases  of  writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  or  other  cases  where  the  issue  of  personal  freedom  «hoald  be 
presented.  The  South  agreed  in  the  Senate,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  te 
submit  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  North  were  by 
no  means  so  unanimous.  There  was,  however,  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bin 
embracing  this  principle.  Having  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  sent  to  the  House, 
where,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  1848,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  to  ninety-seven,  yipc  sixths  of  the  opposition  to  it  being  from 
Ike  North," 

After  the  failure  of  the  Clayton  Compromise,"  6is  thns 
depicted  by  its  author,  it  still  remained  neoessary  to  provide  a 
territorial  government  for  Oregon.  A  bill  originating  in  the 
House  was  looked  to  for  that  purpose,  and  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  was  first  sanctioned  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  eighty -eight,  and  finally  passed 
,  on  the  second  day  of  August  by  a  vote  oi  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  to  seventy-one,  only  one  member  from  the  Souths 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Kentucky,  voting  with  the  North,  and  only 
one  member  from  the  North,  Mr.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania,  voting 
with  the  South.  On  the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  bill,  with 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  thus  attached,  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  amended  by  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific.  Ajs  thus  amended, 
it.  was  returned  to  the  House  for  their  concurrence,  but  the 
House  rejected  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  to  eighty-two,  only  four  membere  of  the  North 
yoking  with  the  minority  to  sustain  the  amendment  Witk 
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the  mmeiktment  of  Mr.  Douglas  stricken  out,  the  bill  was 
sent  back  to  the  Senate  The  Senate  receded,  and  finally 
passed  the  bill  into  a  law,  wiih  the  Wilmoi  Proviso  attached^ 
and  without  the  Missouri  line  eztension^  by  a  vote  of  twenty* 
nine  to  twenty-five^  Messrs.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  Houston^ 
of  Texas,  voting  with  the  North.  Had  those  two  Southern 
senators  voted  with  the  South  instead  of  the  North,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  vote  would  have  stood  in  the  Senate  twenty-seven  to 
twenty^seven^  and  that  the  casling  vote  of  Mr.  Atchison,  the 
President,  would  have  been  given  against  recession^  and  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  obtruded 
itself  on  our  statute-book  in  desecration  of  the  Constitution. 
But  those  senators  preferred  selfish  aims  to  integrity,  and  sac- 
rificed patriotism  to  aspiring  desire.  Let  the  fortune  that  has 
attended  them  furnish  an  extenuation  for  their  conduct  „by 
arresting  others  on  the  road  of  treacherous  ambition. 

President  Polk,  who,  in  his  intense  admiration  for  Colonel 
Benton,  had  sought,  during  the  Mexican  war,  to  constitute 
that  senator  the  lieutenant-general  of  our  armies,  and  thus  to 
supersede  the  war-worn  and  victorious  Scott,  and  who,  it 
seems,  could  never  disassociate  himself  from  his  old  com- 
panions of  the  Van  Buren  regime,  now  approved  the  bill. 
With  the  sophistical  acumen  of  a  special  pleader,  he  set 
forth  his  approval  in  the  unusual  form  of  an  argumentative 
and  declaratory  message,  pretending,  under  these  circum- 
stances— after  the  Noith  had  clearly  shown  their  intention  to 
be,  in  the  future,  to  ignore  on  the  question  of  the  territories  all 
right  save  that  of  might ;  after  the  North  had  positively  re- 
fused to  sufier  their  avaricious  and  grasping  demands  to  be 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws;  and  after  propositions  *'m  every  conceivable 
form^^  for  the  extension  of  Mie  Missouri  line,  had  been,  time 
and  again,  rejected  by  the  North,  in  committee  and  out  of 
committee,  and  by  both  Houses — that  the  Missouri  line  was 
still  in  acknowledged  existence,  was  still  acceptable,  and 
would  be  still  adhered  to,  and,  consequently,  that  his  approval 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  attached  to  the  Oregon  bill,  with* 
out  the  Missouri-tine  extension,  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  South  under  the  Constitution, 
and  his  oath  of  office  never  to  forfeit  that  trust.  The  South 
yielded  to  his  logic,  and  from  that  hour  their  moral  prestige 
sank  into  the  same  grave  with  their  chivalry  and  their  power 
in  the  Union. 

Thb  **  .Oomtromisbs  of  I860." — ^Nothing  could  have  been 
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plainer  than  that  th^  passage  and  approval  of  the  Oregon  bill 
with  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  without  the  Missouri-line  exten* 
sion — ^the  more  especially  after  the  latter  had  been  rejected  "in 
every  conceivable  form,"  during  the  progress  of  the  question, 
and  considering  the  existence  and  application  of  the  local  Mex« 
ican  laws  in  negation  of  slavery- — placed  all  the  immense  terri- 
tories of  the  government  within  the  grasp  of  the  North,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  South.  Although  the  South  had  been  shorn 
of  their  rights  and  interests,  and  relatively  weakened  to  an  un- 
justifiable and  alarming  extent,  first  by  the  "Ordinance  of 
1787,"  and  afterward  by  the  measures  of  the  "Missouri  Com- 
promise,"  they  were,  nevertheless,  not  fatally  wounded  in  their 
power  until  now.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  maintenance  of 
their  status  in  the  Union,  Texas  had  as  well  never  have  been 
annexed,  and  for  the  future  of  Texas  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  she  not  have  been  annexed.  The  political  superiority 
of  the  North  became,  at  once,  a  fixed  fact  which  was  readily 
perceived  by  the  presidential  aspirants,  and  it  beeame^  their 
study,  in  all  quarters,  to  conciliate  that  section  through  cun- 
ningly devised  schemes  of  constitutional  surrender.  The  first 
of  these  were  the  "  Compromises  of  1850." 

Mr.  Clay,  who,  in  1848,  had  failed  before  the  military  renown 
of  General  Taylor,  in  carrying  the  nomination  for  the  Presiden- 
oy  on  behalf  of  the  opposition  to  the  Democracy,  and  thus  had 
lost,  as  in  1840,  when  General  Harrison  was  preferred  to  him, 
the  second  probable  chance  ho  had  ever  had  for  an  election  to 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  with  it  his  last  remaining  chance, 
now  returned  to  the  Senate  with  the  ambition  of  continuing 
the  role  of  1819-20,  and  playing  out  the  part  then  assumed  of 
the  Gh'eat  Pacificator,  He  soon  brought  forward  his  resolutions 
for  healing  "  the  five  bleeding  taounds  of  the  cowntry^^^  to  ase  his 
own  language.  These  resolutions  provided  for  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State  ;  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries 
of  Texas ;  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  for  terri- 
torial governments  covering  Utah  and  New-Mexico.  They 
were,  together  with  others  of  similar  import,  emanating  from 
Senator  Bell,  referred,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  1850,  to 
a  "  Committee  of  Thirteen,^^  composed  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason, 
Downs,  Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrian.  Bnt  prior  to  this,  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  let  us  say  rather  his  Cabinet,  had  caused  a  State 
organization  to  be  proclaimed  in  California,  under  military  role, 
against  all  precedent  of  the  government,  or  warrant  in  the 
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Constitution^  or  sanction  in  the  general  principles  of  a  free 
Republic ;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  day  ofTebruary,  sent  in  a 
messi^e  recommending  her  admission  into  the  Union  ^ith  her 
senators  and  representatives  already  elected.  This  course  on 
the  part  General  Taylor's  administration  has  been  aptly  styled, 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  his  recent  Treatise  on  the  Ter* 
ritories^  a  usurpations''^  and  well  does  he  denounce  and  re- 
buke its  character  and  spirit  in  these  terms,  to  wit :  The 
war  ended,  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  in  full  war  panoply,  a  mil- 
itary commander,  from  his  camp,  proclaimed  a  territorial  gov^ 
ernment !  a  legislatmey  a  judiciary^  and  himself  the  chief 
executive!  That  was  not  all.  He  proclaimed  the  entire 
government  of  the  Territory  '  to  be  under  the  laws  of  Mexico^^ 
those  defunct  as  well  as  those  surviving.  Overleaping  all  the 
inapplicable  and  incongruous  features  of  the  derivative  law  of 
a  State  whose  institutions  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  tJie 
Constitution  of  the  United  Staters,  and  the  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  genius  of  our  municipal  and  organic  laws,  he 
proclaimed  Mexican  territorial  organization.  Thus,  the  mil- 
itary arm  became  extended  over  civil  institutions  and,  in  fact, 
instituted  them.  He  next,  acting  under  executive  orders  from 
Washington,  without  an  act  of  Congress,  proclaimed  a  call  for 
a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government. 
He  prescribed  time,  places,  and  mode  of  holding  elections,  the 
elective  franchise  and  qualifications  of  voters,  and  of  members 
of  the  convention,  and  the  apportionipent  of  representatives 
or  delegates  in  it.  He  usurped  all  the  prescription,  preroga- 
tive, and  authority  of  organic  laws,  to  constitute  the  highest 
order  of  being  that  man  can  create^ — u  State  !  Under  this 
proclamation,  inhabitants  and  non-inhabitants,  Californians 
and  Chilians,  citizens  of  the  old  States  and  the  new,  residents 
and  new-comers,  all  descriptions  of  persons  who  happened  to 
be  there  adventurously  or  adventitiously,  as  seekers  after  gold^ 
or  pursuers  of  ^^peculations  that  had  been  suddenly  stimulated 
into  active  and  vigorous  existence  through  the  gold  discoveries, 
were  allowed  not  only  to  vote  but  to  be  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. Thomas  Butler  King,  elected  and  claiming  his  seat  in 
Congress  from  Georgia,  who  happened  to  be  there  as  a  messen- 
ger from  Washington,  was  permitted  to  vote  at  the  poUis,  and 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  convention." 

A  constitution  of  government  thus  formed  by  persons  in- 
definable, and  not  amounting  in  dignity  to  a  people^  under 
Mexican  taw  and  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
and  excluding  negro-slavery,  or  the  property  rights  of  the  cUi- 
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zens  of  one  half  the  States  then  in  beings  wa9  reoommended  by 
President  Taylor  for  adoption  ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,"  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  following,  re- 
ported in  faTor  of  its  acceptance,  without  any  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  whioh  had  been 
his  especial  bantling  in  1819*-'20,  and  which  he  had  seen  suo- 
oesefnUy  applied,  for  the  continued  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
North  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  respect  both  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  and  to  that  of  Texas.    As  zealous  as  he  had 
always  beeti,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Missouri  line,  now,  that 
its  application  might  have  operated  to  do  some  reciprocal  ser- 
vice tcrthe  South,  by  securing  to  the  South  a  share  of  territory, 
comparatively  small,  it  is  true,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  land  office,  adduced  by  Senator  Clayton,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  rob  that  section,  as  it  had  always  done,  he  seemed 
to  be  equally  oblivious  of  the  facts,  and  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sults.   He  proposed  next  to  dismember  Texas,  and  to  take 
from  her  a  domain  already  fixed  as  slaveholding,  and  to  ©over 
the  tratisfer  with  the  local- laws  of  New-Mexico.    In  the  third 
place,  he  proposed  territorial  governments  for  New-Mexico  thus 
enlarged,  and  for  Utah,  without  the  Wilmot  Proviso^  but  also, 
without  the  Missouri-line  extension  ;  thus  leaving  them,  where 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  had  placed  them,  under  the 
operation  of  Mexican  laws.     In  the  fourth  place,  he  pro- 
posed to  deprive  slaveholders  of  their  constitutional,  funda- 
mental, and  local  right  to  exchange  their  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    And,  in  the  fifth  place,  he  proposed  to 
convert  the  solemn  and  sacred  provision  of  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  calling  for 
the  exercise,  in  any  stated  case,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  gov«» 
ernment,  into  the  miserable  farce  of  a  Congressional  enact- 
ment to  that  effect,  dependent,  practically,  on  abolition  oom- 
munities  for  its  enforcement.   He  accompanied  these  monstrous 
subversions  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South  under  the  * 
Constitution  and  in  the  Union,  with  the  following  expressions 
of  abolition  sentiment  and  policy,  that  would  have  honored 
the  consistent  devotion  of  William  H.  Seward  to  the  ideas  and 
positions  advanced,  to  wit :  "  But  if,  unhappily,  we  should  be 
involved  in  war— in  a  civil  war  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  which  the  efforts  upon  the  one  side  should  bo 
to  restrain  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  new  territories, 
and  upon  the  other  side,  to  force  its  introduction  there — what 
a  spectacle  should  we  present  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind, 
n<^  in  an  eifort  to  propagate  rights^  but,  I  must  say,  though  I 
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trust  it  will  ba  understood  to  be  said  with  no  design  to  excite 
feeling — in  a  war  to  propagate  wrongs  in  the  territories 
thus  acquired  fr<m  Mexico,  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  we 
should  have  no  sympathies — no  good  wishes ;  in  which  all 
mankind  would  be  against  us  ;  for,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly 
reproached  our  British  ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  this  country.  And,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  defences  which  can  be  made,  to  preserve 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  country,  that  it  was  forced 
upon  us  against  the  wishes  of  our  ancestors— of  our  American 
colonial  ancestors,  and  by  the  cupidity  of  our  British  com- 
mercial ancestors." 

President  Taylor  had  been  nurtured  in  the  camp.  Neither 
laws  nor  letters  had  been  his  study.  If,  in  his  ignorance  of 
civil  usages,  he  resorted  to  the  military  mode  of  determining 
a  State,  and  solved  the  California  question  with  the  sword, 
though  he  cannot  be  justified,  yet  some  excuse  may  be  formed 
for  him,  in  the  defects  of  his  educcition  and  honesty  of  his 
intentions  But,  unless  we  refer  to  the  extreme  poverty  of 
Mr.  Clay's  early  training,  and  the  humble  associations  to  which 
he  was  then  subjected,  we  ma^  not  extenuate  his  offences 
against  the  civil  tribunal  and  the  Constitution,  in  his  approval 
of  the  admission  of  California,  and  in  the  other  measures  he 
presented  and  advocated  as  Chairman  of  the  **  Committee  of 
Thirteen."  He  had  passed  more  than  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  not  in  the  camp.  The  pen, 
had  been  his  familiar  instrument,  and  not  the  sword. .  He  was 
well  versed  in  all  our  civil  usages.  History  is  not  at  liberty 
to  justify  him  for  seeking  the  crown  of  peace,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fundamental  law,  no  more  than  she  can  justify  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  for  enforcing  tranquillity  with  guantleted  hand ; 
but,  while  casting  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  latter,  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  these  demand,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  that  she  shall  engrave  her  censure  upon 
his  escutcheon  with  a  stylus  of  steel.  Peace  may  be  help- 
lessly submitted  to,'  perhaps,  but  never  entreated  on  dishonor- 
able terms. 

In  striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Clay  we  behold  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  this  period.  It  is  well  to  ponder  over  the  picture,  mourn- 
fully illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  melancholy  fact  associated 
with  human  life,  in  all  its  relations  and  in  every  department, 
that  the  sincerest  and  truest  are  usually  the  least  trusted,  and 
often  the  greatest  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  their  fellows,  com* 
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p6lling  every  one,  in  his  sphere,  to  the  choice  of  hypocrisy  or 
the  cross.  Expiring  beneath  the  blows  aimed  and  struck  at 
the  vitals  of  his  native  land,  and  which,  in  endeavoring  to 
ward,  had  pierced  his  breast  while  reaching  the  heart  of  the 
South,  the  patriot  and  statesman  from  South  Carolina,  prostrate 
on  the  couch  of  death,  called  to  be  conveyed  to  the  senate- 
chamber,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  there  to  utter,  through  the 
voice  of  another,  too  feeble  for  the  task  himself,  the  oracular 
protest  his  hand  had  drawn,  at  intervals  of  ease,  against  the 
shameful  sacrifice  already  in  the  act  of  irrevocable  commis- 
sion. With  a  frame  exhausted  through  incessant  vigils,  his 
spirit  had  been  held  to  its  frail  tenement  until  now  by  the 
vain  yet  supporting  hope  that  the  South  would  arouse  to  the 
dangers  lhat  environed  them  in  the  Union  through  the  con- 
tinued aggressions  and  daring  designs  of  the  North.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Oregon  bill,  he  had,  early  in  1849,  sounded  the 
alarm  at  the  immediate  and  imminent  peril  arising  out  of  the 
Mexican  acquisitions,  and  against  which  he  had  warned  the 
country  prior  to  the  trerfty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  His  cele- 
brated manifesto,  instinct  with  prophecy,  and  filled,  as  it  was, 
with  incontrovertible  facts,  and  all  the  fervor  of  patriotism, 
and  signed  by  forty-two  of  tlfe  most  prominent  Southern  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  called  forth  responses  for  a  time 
that  animated  with  firmer  strength  his  fluttering  arteries. 
But  when  he  now  beheld  the  sons  of  the  South  recusant  to 
their  fealty,  and  he,  the  Kentuckian,  so  long  the  foremost 
of  them  all,  with  the  dagger  of  the  matricide  in  his  grasp, 
and  his  voice  attuned  to  the  ears  of  approaching  tyranny,  the 
great  heart  of  the  Carolinian  burst  under  the  expiring  cry  of 
liberty,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  slain  by  the  assassin's  hand. 

In  September,  1850,  the  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay 
were,  one  by  one,  adopted ;  and  the  territories  stood  in  the 
one  direction  under  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  and  in  the  other 
direction  under  "  Mexican  laws,"  leaving  the  South  entirely 
despoiled,  but  embracing  a  realm  for  the  North  as  large  as  the 
thirty-one  States  in  the  Union.  The  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
House,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North,  and  the  government 
became  forthwith  the  automatic  puppet  of  presidential  aspi- 
rants. The  obsequies  of  Calhoun,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March, 
were  the  exequies  of  patriotism,  and  the  two  lie  inurned  together 
in  our  history. 

In  our  next  we  shall  review  the  remainder  of  the  subject, 
embracing  the  Kan&as  issue*. 

Python. 
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ART.  ir.-THE  EDUCATION,  LABOR,  AND  WEALTH  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

1.  Annmtl  Report  of  th^  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Louui4ma 

Baton  Rouge,  1859. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,    J^aton  Rouge,  1859 

3.  Les  Lois  concemant  les  Ecoles  Publique  dans  VEtat  de  la  Louisiane^  1849. 

4.  Agriadtural  Productions  of  Louisiana.     By  Edward  J.  Forstale,  New- 

OrleanB,  1845. 

6.  Address  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Raising  the  Endowment  of  the  University 
of  the  South,   Kew-Orleans,  1869. 

It  is  much  easier  to  acquire  knowledge  from  things  cogni- 
zable to  the  senses  than  from  books.  American  civilization  is 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  and  upon  moral  virtue 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  says  Washington,  its  founder. 
The  laws  of  Nature  are  discovered  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and  a  practical  direction  is  given  to  them  by  that  species 
of  knowledge,  which  is  derived  from  handling  the  objects  of 
sense  and  working  upon  the  materials  the  earth  produces. 
Moral  virtue  put^?  a  bridle  on  the  evil  passions  of  the  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  infuses  into  it  an  invincible  courage  in 
demanding  what  is  right.  A  knowledge  of  Nature  enables  its 
possessor  to  bridle  the  natural  forces  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and 
water — to  hold  the  reins  and  drive  ahead.  With  its  railroads 
and  telegraphs  American  civilization  is  waging  war  with  time 
and  space,  and,  by  its  moral  power  and  Christian  example, 
with  sin  and  evil.  With  its  labor-saving  machinery,  its  thirty 
millions  do  more  work  for  God  and  man  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  such  people  as  inhabit  Asia,  Africa,  Central,  and 
South  America,  and  Mexico.  Its  thirty  millions  are  equal  to 
any  hundred  millions  of  piost  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  It 
is  far  ahead  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  because 
its  people  are  in  the  possession  of  all  the  blessings  and  comforts 
that  Heaven,  through  Nature's  laws,  accord  to  earth's  inhabi- 
tants, while  three  fourths  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  Europe  are  writhing  in  an  artificially  created  purgatory — 
.  deprived  of  all  the  good  things  of  earth.  Whoever  would 
catch  up  with  the  annals  of  American  progress,  fall  into  line 
with  American  policy,  and  get  within  the  influence  of  the 
guiding  spirit  of  American  policy,  must  not  depend  upon 
libraries  for  information,  or  he  will  be  left  far  behind  the  age  in 
which  he  lives ;  must  look  to  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  to 
the  reports  of  legislative  and  commercial  bodies,  and  to  the 
monthly  reviews  recording  the  principal  transactions  of  the 
busy  world  around  him.    If  he  wants  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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exploits  of  mankiod  under  European  civilization,  in  cutting  one 
another's  throats,  sacking  cities,  destroying  commerce,  and 
laying  waste  the  smiling  fields  of  agriculture,  the»  daily 
press  will  give  the  required  information  ;  but  he  cannot  rely 
upon  it  for  those  statistical  details  and  stubborn  facts  which  tell 
what  the  Caucasian  in  America,  aided  by  his  black  man, 
Friday,  is  doing  for  Christianity,  for  liberty,  for  civilization, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  details  are 
regarded  as  too  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  others  too  long  for 
admission  in  the  daily  press.  Much  is  written  and  said  about 
the  benefits  of  education.  The  rudiments  are  alike  important 
in  both  kinds  of  civilization,  American  and  European.  But 
after  acquiring  the  rudimentary  knowledge,  the  paths  of  educa- 
tion in  the  two  hemispheres  diverge  from  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  farther  the  American  travels  in  the  labyrinths  of 
that  system  of  education,  so  fashionable  in  Europe,  purposely 
designed  to  bury  active  minds  in  the  rubbish  of  past  ages,  or 
tangle  them  in  metaphysical  abstractions  and  hide  from  them 
the  beauty  of  truth  and  the  matter-of-fact  world  around  them, 
the  less  he  is  qualified  to  appreciate  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  republican  institutions,  and  the  more  apt  he  is  to  be  found 
in  opposition  to  American  policy.  By  hard  studies  on  subjects 
of  no  practical  importance,  physical  or  moral,  the  European 
system  of  education  drives  independenoe  out  of  the  mind,  and 
virtue  out  of  the  heart,  as  a  pre- requisite  qualification  for  obedi- 
ence to  governments  resting  upon  diplomacy,  falsehood,  artifi- 
cial and  unnatural  distinctions  among  men.  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  various  State  governments  being  founded  on  moral 
truths  and  Nature's  laws,  and  not  on  the  opinions  of  a  privileg- 
ed order,  our  system  of  education  should  be  in  harmony  with 
our  system  of  government ;  our  youths  should  be  taught  to  love 
virtue  for  virtue's  sake ;  to  study  Nature,  bow  to  her  truths,  and 
to  give  all  the  homage  that  crowned  heads  receive  in  Europe, 
to  Nature  and  to  truth.  Our  government  sets  up  no  religious 
creed  or  standard  of  morals,  but  leaves  every  one  perfectly  frfee 
in  religion  and  morals  to  be  governed  by  the  Bible  as  he  under' 
stands  itj  provided  he  does  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  The  principal  books  in  our  libraries  give  little  or  no 
aid  in  qualifying  our  youth  for  public  office  or  to  direct  the 
legislation  or  policy  of  a  government  resting  upon  natural  laws. 
The  practical  operation  of  our  system  is  scarcely  anywhere 
else  recorded  than  in  church  history,  gospel  triumph,  legisla- 
tive reports,  reviews,  and  pamphlets.  There  the  facts  may  be 
found,  bpt  they  are  isolated  and  disconnected,  teaching  nothing ; 
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but  could  be^ado  a  most  potent  means,  not  onty  of  instrao- 
tion  in  the  praetical  operation  of  our  system  of  government, 
but  developing  the  human  facnlties,  if  introdnoed  into  our 
sohoote.  They  are  full  of  objects  for  comparison.  By  com- 
parison the  mind  is  taught  the  difference  between  things ;  com- 
parisons are  at  the  bottom  of  all  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge. "  They  are  suggestive,"  says  Prof.  Agassiz,  "  of  far- 
ther comparisona  When  the  objects  of  Nature  are  the  subjects 
of  comparison  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  to  make  new  inquiries, 
is  filled  with  delight  at  every  step  of  progress  it  makes  in 
Nature's  ever  young  and  blooming  fields,  and  study  becomes  a 
pleasure.  No  American  knows  what  a  good  country  he  has 
got  until  he  visits  Europe  and  draws  comparisons  between  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  there  and  those  at  home. 
Even  in  London  about  half  the  people  have  neither  church- 
room  nor  school-room." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of 
the  Stale  of  Louisiana  abounds  with  objects  which  have  only 
to  be  compared  in  their  various  relations  to  one  another  to 
give  the  mind  a  clear  perception  of  the  operation  and  practical 
working  of  some  of  the  most  important  natural  laws  and  moral 
truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  American  civilization  and  progress. 
Without  comparisons  they  are  like  hieroglyphical  characters 
telling  nothing.  Comparisons  will  decipher  them  and  make 
them  speak  a  language  full  of  instruction  which  every  one  can 
understand. 

The  more  thorough  the  education  in  European  colleges,  or 
in  American  schools  on  a  similar  model,  the  more  there  will 
be  to  unlearn  before  American  institutions  can  be  understood 
or  their  value  appreciated,  and  the  less  will  the  American  citi- 
zm  be  qualified  to  vote  understandingly  at  the  polls.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  system  of  education  which  directs  the  pol- 
icy of  governments  founded  upon  artificial  distinctions,  is  from 
necessity  inimical  to  a  government  founded  upon  natural  dis- 
tinctions and  moral  truth.  Education  on  the  British  model 
has  set  the  North  against  the  South,  and  has  waylaid  every 
step  of  American  progress,  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  to 
the  last  foot  of  land  acquired  from  Mexico  or  the  Indians,  and  it 
now  starts  across  the  path  of  the  all-conquering  march  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  into  Cuba,  Central  America,  and  Mexico.  The 
vicious  syst  m  of  education  founded  upon  the  European  model 
has  almost  reconquered  Massachusetts  and  several  other  North, 
ern  States,  converting  them,  in  many  essential  particulars,  into 
British  provinces.    The  people  of  the  North  are  virtuous  and 
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demooratic  at  heart ;  but  they  have  been  tDrnecT  against  their 
own  country  and  the  sentiments  which  experience  teaches  to  be 
truths,  the  obvious  benefits  of  negro-slavery,  for  instance,  by  an 
education  essentially  monarchical.  To  sustain  itself,  Ameri- 
can policy  should  have  its  own  schools,  to  guide  and  direct  i^. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  guided  and  directed  almost  entirely  by 
the  light  and  knowledge  derived  from  the  great  school  of 
experience  in  which  the  democratic  masses  are  taugh  with- 
out the  aid  of  other  books  than  the  Bible  and  hymn  books. 
In  that  school  they  learned  that  the  negro  was  not  a  white 
man  with  a  black  skin,  but  a  different  being,  intended  by  na- 
ture to  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  society;  that  school  made 
known  that  the  only  place  which  nature  had  qualified  him  to 
fill  was  the  place  of  a  servant.  That  place  was  accordingly  as- 
signed him  in  the  new  order  of  civilization  called  American  civil- 
ization,  founded  upon  moral  virtue  and  natural  distinctions,  and 
not  upon  artifice  and  fraud  ;  upon  nature's  laws,  and  God's 
truths,  and  not  upon  the  fallacies  of  human  reason,  as  that  of 
Europe.  They  had  not  even  the  assistance  of  book  education 
to  tell  them  that  the  white  man  bore  the  name  of  Japheth  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  negro  that  of  Canaan  ;  and  that  the  negro's 
servile  nature  was  expressed  in  his  Hebrew  name.  American 
theologians  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  could  not  inform  the  American  reader  that  both  the  He- 
brew Bible  and  its  Greek  translation  called  the  Septuagint, 
plainly,  and  in  direct  terms,  recognize  two  classes  or 
races  of  mankind,  one  having  a  black  skin,  and  the  other  be- 
ing fair  or  white;  and  that,  besides  these  two  races,  it  recognizes 
a  third  race  under  the  term  Shem,  a  name  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  color  ;  but  as  the  other  two  were  plainly  designateid  as 
whiles  and  blacks ,  the  inference  is,  that  the  third  class  was 
red  or  yellow,  or  of  an  intermediate  color.  In  the  Septuagint 
(the  Bible  which  our  Saviour  quotes),  ^thiop  is  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  sons  of  Ham,  a  term  synonymous  with 
the  Latin  word  nig^r,  from  which  the  Spanish  word  negro  is 
derived.  The  Bible  tells  in  unmistakable  terms  that  Ja- 
pheth, or  the  white  race,  was  to  be  enlarged.  The  discovery  of 
the  western  hemisphere  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  enlarge-- 
men^  of  the  white  race,  pent  up  for  thousands  of  years  in  a 
little  corner  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  new  hemisphere 
was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  nomads  of  the  race  of  Shem, 
neither  white  nor  black.  The  historical  fact  is,  that  the  white 
race  is  every  year  enlarging  iiseMhy  dispossessing  the  nomadic 
sons  of  Shem,  found  on  the  American  continent,  of  their  tentS| 
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and  dwelling  in  them ;  and  that  the  blaok  raoe  are  its  servants. 
Thus  literally,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy,  Japheih 
will  be  enlarged,  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
Canaan  (the  negro)  shall  be  his  serf  an/."  The  prophecy  is 
not  iblfilled,  but  only  in  process  of  fulfilment.  It  clearly 
points  to  a  new  order  of  civilization,  in  a  wider  word  for 
enlargement  than  the  old,  in  which  the  blaok  race  was 
to  serve  the  hite.  The  will  of  God  that  such  a  new 
order  of  civilization  should  be  established,  in  which 
the  negro,  and  white  man  should  mutually  aid  each 
other,  and  supply  each  other's  deficiency,  is  not  only  revealed 
in  Hebrew  words,  written  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  revealed 
also  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  revealed  by  Ethiopia  nowhere 
else  but  in  oilr  slaveholding  States,  stretching  forth  her  arms 
to  Gt)d.  American  civilization,  founded  upon  revealed  truth 
and  nature's  laws,  puts  the  negro  in  his  natural  position,  that 
of  subordination  to  the  white  man. 

The  observation  and  experience  of  those  who  founded  a  gov- 
ernment resting  on  the  basis  of  moral  truth  and  natural,  in- 
stead of  artificial  distinctions,  revealed  to  tiiem  the  necessity 
of  consigning  to  the  negro  an  inferior  position,  in  order  to  carry 
out  that  democratic  principle  which  demands  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place.  What  are  called  the  free 
States  have  provided  no  place  for  the  poor  negro.  He  is  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer,  hurtful  instead  of  helpful  to  society. 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  catching  at  the  shadow, 
lost  the  substance  of  republicanism.  RepubUcan  government 
has  utterly  failed  with  them,  because  they  fell  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  all  men  of  all  races  are  naturally  equal  to  one 
another.  The  white  raoe,  in  those  countries,  acting  upon  that 
error,  emancipated  the  inferior  negro  race,  and  amalgamated 
with  that  and  with  the  Indian  race.  This  disregard  of  the  dis- 
tinctions  made  by  nature,  between  the  white,  black,  and  Indian 
races,  was  fatal  to  American  civilization  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Jefferson  never  meant  to  say  that  negroes  were  equal  to 
white  men  ;  but  that  white  men,  whether  born  in  England  or 
America,  were  equal  to  one  another.  Our  fathers  contended  fwr 
their  own  equality  among  Englishmen,  which  not  being  granted 
to  them,  they  declared  their  independence.  But  scarcely  had 
their  swords  won  that  independence,  when  the  governing 
classes  of  Grreat  Britain  began  to  teach  the  rising  generation, 
through  the  medium  of  books,  schools,  and  colleges,  that  the 
democratic  doctrine,  which  declared  ail  white  men  equal  to 
one  anether,  included  negroes.     Thus  making  the  learned 
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world  believe  that  demooraoy  and  negro  slarery  are  inoompat- 
ibl©— that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  a8  a  democracy,  or  a  gov- 
ernment where  the  people  ruled,  so  long  as  black  people  are 
held  in  slavery.  The  schools  not  only  taught  the  doctrine  that 
negro-s]avery  is  anti-republican,  but  that  it  is  a  moral,  social, 
and  political  evil,  and  soon  it  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit 
as  sin  against  God ! 

Under  the  influenoe  of  such  an  education,  imported  from 
Europe,  the  American  people,  even  in  the  South,  began  to  re- 
gard negro  slavery  as  an  evil — not  from  anything  they  saw, 
but  from  what  they  had  been  taught.    Thence  all  manner 
of  experiments  were  made  with  the  negro  to  make  his  con- 
dition better  out  of  slavery  than  in  it.    All  of  which  proving 
a-  failure,  the  South  took  issue  with  Old  and  New  England 
on  the  question  of  negro  slavery  being  an  evil,  social,  political, 
or  moral,  and  called  for  the  proof.    No  proof  could  be  given 
except  that  drawn  from  England,  from  hearsay  evidence, 
and  from  the  theoretical  teaching  of  that  system  of  education 
designed  to  sustain  European   despotisms,  and  to  de^roy 
American  republicanism.    This  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
South  tx)  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  and  colleges  of 
its  own  to  uphold  American  civilization.    The  address  of  the 
oommissioners  for  the  raising  of  the  endowment  of  the  univer- 
sity of  the  South  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  as  a  sectional  or  Southern  university,  but  as 
an  American  university,  to  be  the  house  and  home  of  the  spir- 
it  of  American  civilization — a  dwelling  place  not  lighted  with 
foxfire  tapers  or  artificial  lights  to  disguise  nature,  as  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  Europe  are,  but  with  the  light  inhe- 
rent in  nature's  truths  and  in  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
honestly  translated  and  interpreted.     Some  schools  to  aid 
American  civilization  have  already  been  established,  but  there 
is  a  sad  outcry  for  the  proper  kind  of  school-books ;  those  of 
Old  and  New  England  being  rotten  to  the  core  with  abolition- 
ism and  with  that  false  democracy  which  would  make  the 
rising  generation  believe  that  the  heroes  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution fought  for  ruining  the  negro  by  giving  him  liberty, 
fought  to  annul  God's  decrees,  which  made  him  a  servant  of 
servants,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  principle  asserting  their 
own  equality  with  the  lords  of  England  and  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.    Fortunately  the  work  before  us,  the  Report 
of  the  Auditor  of  the  Public  Accounts  of  Louisiana^  will 
answer  very  well  to  supply  the  want  of  a  proper  kind  of  school* 
book  to  indoctrinate  beginaers  in  the  mysteries  of  the  politioal 
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institutions  of  their  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis* 
cipline  and  expand  their  minds.  It  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
books  of  its  class,  which  might  be  advantageously  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  schools  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  statistics 
of  the  United  States  Census,  and  De  Bow's  Industrial  Re- 
sources^  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Progress  of  the  American 
Churches^  would  prove  a  very  good  beginning  of  a  high  school 
and  college  library.  Comparison  being  the  basis  of  all  useful 
and  practical  knowledge,  in  the  works  just  referred  to,  and  in 
the  auditor's  report  and  others  of  its  class,  will  be  found  ample 
materials  for  comparison^  Comparison  will  infuse  a  soul  into 
the  dry  bones  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  our  religious  and  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  make  them  declare  the  hidden  truths  of 
nature  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  American  republicanism, 
Christianity,  prosperity,  and  progress.  The  task  of  comparing 
will  be  highly  instructive  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  agreeable  and  interesting.  As  an  example  here  is 
the  way  a  beginning  is  recommended,  for  a  comparison  in 
secular  affairs : 

Lesson  No.  1. — Let  Lesson  No.  1  consist  in  comparing  th# 
counties  (or  parishes  as  they  are  called  in  Louisiana)  having 
the  largest  white  population  and  the  fewest  negroes  with  those 
counties  having  the  heaviest  negro  population  and  the  fewest 
white  people. 

There  are  five  parishes  or  counties  found  in  the  report  of 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  in  which  the  white  population 
exceeds  the  negro  slaves  nearly  three  to  one.  Let  these  parishes 
be  compared  with  five  others  in  which  the  slavo  population 
exceeds  the  white  nearly  seven  to  one. 

Table  1  represents  the  first  class  of  parishes,  and  table  2 
the  second. — Thus : 

TABLE 


Total  aeres  of   Popnlatiftn—  v 

land  owned.  Whitea  SlavM.     Vr«e  Neg;roM. 

Calcaaieu  35,486  2,367   947  280 

Livingston  . . .  .60,885  3,998  1,297   7 

Sabine  85,446*  8,585  1,409  — 

VennUlion  ....  78,664  8,260  1,378   19 

Winn   43,406..  4,314  1,007   88 


298,877  17,524  6,088  848 

17,524 


Total  white  and  slaves  23,562 

348 


Aggregate  population   23.905 


•  Beport  of  1857  for  the  land  in  this  parish. 
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I'ABhK  II 


Totkl  acres  of 
land  owned. 


Popqlfttlon  > 
Whites.  SUrefl.     Free  Negroes. 


Carroll  246,582 

Concordia  318,395. 

MadUo  804,494 

Tensas  323,797. 


.2,409   9,529. 


l',384*.  .*  V.  '.  '.  V. '.  \  \ '.  ll!908! ! ! .  il 
,1,293   9,863   — 


l',2o5 *. . \ \  18,285  [  .  .  [  828 
.1,985  10,450   68 


W.  Feliciana  230,960  


1,224,284 


8.826  65,036  407 

8.326 


Total  whites  and  slaves 


63,861 
407 


Aggregate  population 


63,768 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  wQiite  population  of 
the  parishes  in  table  1  exceeds  the  slave  nearly  three  to  one — 
while,  in  the  parishes  in  table  2,  the  slaves  exceed  the  whites 
nearly  seven  to  one. 

If  the  land  were  divided  equally  among  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation, each  inhabitant  of  the  parishes  in  table  1  would  have 
12  acres,  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  parishes  in  table  2  would 
have  22  acres.  Here  Lesson  1  ends  by  proving  that  there  is  not 
as  great  a  demand  for  land,  by  nearly  one  half,  where  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  three  white  men  and  one  negro  slave,  as  where 
it  consists  of  one  white  man  and  seven  negroes.  By  referring 
to  a  map  of  Louisiana  it  will  be  seen  that  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  parishes  in  table  1  is  much  greater  than  those  in  table 
2.  Hence  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  territory,  that  a  population 
oonsisting  of  three  whites  to  one  negro,  owns  less  land  by 
nearly  one  half  than  a  population  consisting  of  seven  negroes 
to  one  white  man. 

Lesson  No.  2. — Lesson  No.  2  requires  the  value  of  the 
land  per  acres,  in  tables  1  and  2,  to  be  ascertained  and  com- 
pared with  a  view  of  solving  the  important  problem  :  Which 
gives  the  most  value  to  landj  a  dense  white  population  with  a 
few  nef^oes^  or  a  dense  slave  population  with  a  few  white 
people 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  account<s  of 
Louisiana,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands 
of  the  parishes  in  table  1  amounts  to  $1,642,073,  or  $5  49 
per  acre  ;  while  that  of  table  2  amounts  to  $23,446,654,  or 
$16  46  per  acre.  A  population  consisting  of  seven  negro 
slaves  to  one  white  man,  makes  land  three  times  as  valuable 
as  a  population  of  three  white  men  to  one  negro.  The  com- 
parison drawn  in  this  lesson,  puts  a  soul  in  the  dry  bones  of 
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the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  report  of  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  makes  them  tell  what  it  is,  which  gives 
yalue  to  Southern  land. 

Lesson  No.  3. — Let  this  lesson  be  devoted  to  drawing 
comparisons  to  ascertain  :  "  Which  pays  the  most  taxes  to  the 
State,  five  parishes  containing  37,524  whites  with  a  fe^  ne- 
groesy  or  five  parishes  containing  less  than  half  the  whites 
(8,326)  loith  a  great  many  negroes  By  referring  to  the 
report  of  the  auditor  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  17,524  whites 
of.  the  five  parishes  in  table  1  pay  the  State  only  $25,487  93, 
or  less  than  $1  50  each,  while  the  8,326  whites  in  the  five 
parishes  in  table  2  pay  the  State  $169,900  per  annum,  or 
upward  of  $20  eaclu  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
parishes  in  table  1  pay  only  $1  06  each,  while  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  parishes  in  table  2  pay  $2  66  each.  Every 
three  whites  and  twenfy  negroes  pay  the  State  $61  18.  By 
making  a  calculation  it  will  appear  that  it  will  require  forty- 
three  whites  and  fifteen  negroes  of  the  parishes  in  table  1,  to 
pay  the  State  as  much  as  three  whites  and  twenty  negroes 
pay  in  the  parishes  in  table  2. 

Corollary. — Three  white  men  with  twenty  pegroes,  finan-  • 
cially  considered,  are  worth  as  much  to  the  State  as'  forty-  / 
three  white  men  with  fifteen  negroes. 

This  strange  truth  meets  a  steady  explanation  in  the  fact 
found  in  Lesson  No.  2,  that  in  those  parishes  where  every 
three  white  inhabitants  own  twenty  negroes,  the  land  is  more 
than  three  times  as  valuable  as  in  the  parishes,  where  every 
forty-three  of  the  white  population  possess  only  fifteen 
negroes. 

Lesson  No.  4. — In  the  last  lesson  the  truth  was  brought 
out  that  forty-three  white  men  and  fifteen  negroes  are  worth 
no  more  to  the  state,  financially  considered,  than  three  white 
men  and  twenty  negroes.  Let  this  lesson  examine  the  ques^ 
tion  :  "  Whether  forty-three  white  men  in  command  of  fifteen 
negroes  are  worth  as  much  to  the  State^  agriculturally  and 
commercially  considered^  as  three  white  men  in  command  of 
twenty  negroes  This  is  a  bold  question  and  requires  some 
calculations.  In  making  the  calculations  to  base  the  com- 
parisons upon,  sugar  will  be  estimated  at  $60  per  hogshead ; 
molasses  at  $7  per  barrel ;  corn  *at  $1  per  bushel,  and 
cotton  at  $40  dollars  per  bale.  At  these  rates  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  productions  in  the  five  parishes, 
where  the  white  population  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
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the  negro,  amounts  to  $446,550,  in  a  population  of  17,534 
whites^,  6,038  negro  slaves,  and  343  free  negroes — the  ag- 
gregate population  23,905,  which  gives  to  each  inhabitant 
$18  68. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  productions  in  the  five 
parishes,  viz.,  Carroll,  Concordia,  Madison,  Tensas,  and  West 
Feliciana,  where  the  negro  slaves  are  nearly  seven  times  as 
numerous  as  the  white  population,  amounts  to  $8,854,770. 
In  other  words,  55,035  negroes  under  the  command  of  8,326 
whites,  in  an  aggregate  population  of  63,768  (407  being  added 
for  free  negroes),  produced  $8,854,770  worth  of  agricultural 
products  in  one  year,  estimating  cotton  at  $40  per  bale, 
sugar  $60  per  hogshead,  and  corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel ;  this 
amount  divided  by  the  aggregate  population  gives  each  indi- 
vidual black  and  white,  old  and  young,  $138  87.  Three 
whites  in  command  of  twenty  negroes  ^produce  $3,194  worth 
of  agricultural  products.  This  lesson  was  to  solve  the  question 
whether  forty-three  white  men  in  command  of  fifteen  negroes 
are  worth  as  much  to  the  State,  agriculturally  and  commercially 
considered,  as  three  white  men  in  command  of  twenty  ne- 
groids ?  It  hajj  been  proved  that  in  those  five  parishes  where 
the  whites  nearly  treble  the  negroes,  each  inhabitant  only 
produces  $18  68.  This  would  give  to  forty-three  white  and 
fifteen  negroes  only  $1,081  70  as  their  share  of  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  productions — whereas,  the  share  of  three 
whites  and  twenty  negroes,  in  those  parishes  where  the  negro 
population  is  nearly  seven  to  one  of  the  white,  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  $3,194.  The  student  of  political  economy  is 
now  prepared  to  solve  another  question :  "  What  number  of 
inhabitants  are  required  in  those  parishes  where  labor  is  iso- 
lated or  disassociated,  to  produce  as  much  as  three  white 
and  twenty  negroes  produce  in  those  parishes  where  labor  is 
associated  ?  The  answer  is  171 ;  viz.,  113  whites  and  58 
negroes.  The  question  is  proved  to  be  correctly  solved  by 
multiplying  171  by  18  68  which  gives  $3,194  25,  the  exact 
amount  and  a  quarter  over,  that  twenty  negroes  and  three 
whites  produce  in  those  parishes  where  labor  is  associated,  or 
where  the  slavo  population  is  nearly  seven  times  more  nu- 
merous than  the  white. 

Lesson  No.  5.-^Let  two  more  lots  of  parishes  be  compared ; 
one  in  which  the  white  population  is  not  quite  double  that 
of  the  negro  slaves,  and  the  other  in  which  the  negro  slaves 
are  not  quite  doable  tiie  number  of  the  whites. 
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TABLE  m. 

Parishet  wfitre  whites  exceed  negroes  less  than  two  to  one, 

WhitM.  SUtb0         Fr«e  negroes.    '  Value  Ag.  prod.,  '58. 

C •kl well  2,607  1 ,830    8  $  1 2l,9»0 

St.  Tammany ....  2,688  1 ,945   67, 1 70 

Union  7,191   4,164   5   691,641 

Wwhington  2,910  1,561  10   47.532 

Jackson  6,220    8,803  1   702,74» 

20,616  13,283    24....   $1,681,006 

Dividing  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  by  the 
aggregate  population,  gives  $48  22  to  each  individual  as  the 
average  in  five  parishes,  where  the  negro  slaves  are  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  whole  population.  This  is  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  five  parishes  in  table  1,  where  the  whites 
exoeeded  the  negroes  nearly  three  to  one,  the  average  to  each 
inhabitant  being  only  $18  68  instead  of  $48  22. 

TABLE  rV. 

Parishes  where  negroes  exceed  whites  less  than  two  to  one. 

Whites.  SUtc'.      Pre*  Bogroes.        Value  Ag.  prod..  '68. 

Claiborne  4,618   7,003  58  $867,67;;^ 

DeSoto  4,469   ..7,301  29   739,945 

Morehouse....  3,620  5,468  14   785,370 

Nachitoches  . .  .5,987    7,939    776  1,120,718 

Caddo  4,073  6,978  44  1 ,066, 130 

Bossier  3,646  7,196   11  1 ,165,0 1 0 


26,403   40,784    931  6,674,848 

The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  productions,  divided  by 
the  aggregate  population,  68,168,  gives  to  each  inliabitant 
$83  25.  In  table  2  the  aggregate  population  was  63,768, 
nearly  seven  negroes  to  one  white  man  ;  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  divided  gave  each  $138  07  instead  of  $83  25. 
The  parishes  of  table  2,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  63,768, 
seven  sixths  of  whom  were  slaves,  produced  $8,854,770  worth 
of  agricultural  products;  whereas  the  parishes  of  table  4, 
containing  a  population  of  68,168,  the  slaves  being  le.ss  than 
double  the  number  of  whites,  produced  three  millions  less  of 
agricultural  products  than  a  smaller  aggregate  population  pro- 
duced in  those  parishes  where  the  negroes  outnumbered  the 
whites  nearly  seven  to  one. 

The  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  for  the  year 
1859,  does  not  contain  the  necessary  data  for  making  compar- 
isons in  the  parishes  on  the  lower  stem  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  by  reason  of  crevasses  and  other  disastrous  causes.  The 
valuable  pamphlet  of  Edward  J.  Forstale  on  the  agricultural 
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products  of  Louisiana,  will  supply  that  deficiency,  though  of 
a  much  older  date.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Forstale,  that,  so  far 
back  as  1844,  on  well-conducted  estates,  the  average  value  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  per  slave,  was  $237  50,  estimating  sugar 
at  4  cents,  and  molasses  at  15  cents,"  while  the  general  aver- 
age in  the  sugar  district,  per  slave,  was,  in  the  year  1844,  only 
$130  31,  from  which  he  deducted  $75  for  expenses.  By  ex- 
amining his  Monograph,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sugar  and  molasses  was  produced  in  those  parishes  having 
the  heaviest  negro  population  in  proportion  to  the  white.  Thu?, 
St.  Martin's,  with  a  total  population  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  St.  Charles,  and  with  a  negro  population  more  than 
twice  as  numerous,  produced,  in  1844,  only  5,000  hogsheads, 
while  St.  Charles  produced  upward  of  12,000.  The  white 
population  of  St.  Charles  is  only  883,  while  that  of  the  slaves 
is  3,769.  The  white  population  of  St.  Martin  is  6,400,  and 
the  negro  population  8,200.  Assumption  and  Ascension  are 
adjoining  parishes.  Assumption  contains  more  than  three 
thousand  whites,  and  three  hundred  slaves  over  and  above  the 
population  of  Ascension.  It  has  more  land  than  Ascension, 
yet  it  pays  $2,200  less  taxes  on  lands  than  Ascension,  and 
its  gross  taxes  are  $1,500  less  than  Ascension.  The  value  of 
its  agricultural  products  is  likewise  less. 

These  lessons  by  comparison  might  be  indefinitely  extended 
by  dropping  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of 
Louisiana,  and  taking  up  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  and  the 
last  United  States  census.  The  statistics  of  the  American 
churches  prove  that  the  slaveholding  States  contain  more* 
Christian  communicants,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in- 
cluding black  and  white,  than  the  non-slaveholding — South 
Carolina  more  than  Massachusetts,  Virginia  more  than  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky  more  than  Ohio.  The  report  proves  that 
in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region  the  white  people  who  have  few 
or  no  negroes,  are  poor  and  helpless,  but  when  supplied  with 
seven  times  their  own  number  of  negroes,  they  are  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  agricultural  people  on  the  earth.  The 
census  will  prove  that  the  landed  property  of  those  who  are 
thus  supplied  with  from  three  to  seven  times  their  own  num- 
ber of  negroes,  if  sold  at  its  assessed  value,  and  the  proceeds 
of  sales  divided  equally  among  all  the  inhabitants,  black  and 
white,  each  individual  would  have  a  larger  sum  than  any 
Pennsylvanian,  New-Yorker,  or  New-Englander,  would  have, 
if  the  land  in  their  richest  counties  were  sold  at  its  assessed 
value,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  divided  equally  a^mong  tiie  in- 
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habitants  of  the  said  county.  For  instance,  if  the  land  in  some 
of  the  richest  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  say  Adams,  Berks, 
Centre,  Chester,  and  Washington,  were  all  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds divided  among  the  inhabitants,  each  individual  would 
havojonly  about  half  as  much  as  each  negro  and  white  man  would 
have,  if  the  lands  of  Carroll,.  Madison,  Concordia,  and  Tensas, 
where  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  seven  to  one,  were 
all  sold,  and  the  proceeds  equally  divided  among  blacks  and 
whites. 

Comparisons,  instituted  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the 
TJnited  States  census,  will  show  that  what  Virginia  wants  i$ 
more  negroes,  and  what  Pennsylvania  wants  is  more  white  la^ 
borers.  In  some  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Cambria  and  Car- 
bon for  instance,  the  land,  if  sold  and  proceeds  divided,  would 
not  give  each  inhabitant  $75  a  piece,  the  most  of  the  land  be- 
ing uncultivated  for  want  of  laborers.  Ohio,  Wyoming,  and 
Nicholas  counties,  in  Virginia,  with  an  aggregate  population 
exceeding  thirty  thousand,  have  only  222  negro  slaves.  The 
land,  if  sold  and  divided,  would  not  give  each  inhabitant  one 
hundred  dollars.  In  Accomac,  Albermarle,  York,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  Prince  George,  the  negro  population  is  about  equal 
to  the  white.  The  land,  if  sold  and  equally  divided,  would  give 
each  individual  from  $150  to  $220,  which  is  nearly  as  much 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  best  counties  of  Pennsylvania  would 
have  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  these  lands.  Land,  per  acre, 
is  cheaper  in  Virginia  than  in  Pennsylvania,  because  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Virginia  lands  are  unimproved  for  the  want 
of  laborers,  while  the  largest  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  lands 
are  under  cultivation.  The  cotton  States  and  Louisiana  are  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  out  of  Virginia  by  draining  that  noble  old  State 
of  her  ogricultural  laborers.  The  high  price  of  negroes  is  ruining 
Virginia.  In  Sussex,  Southampton,  Northamptonand  many  oth- 
er counties,  which  send  most  negroes  to  the  cotton  States,  the  in- 
habitants have  lost  more  in  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their  land,  than, 
they  have  gained  in  the  high  price  they  got  for  their  negroes. 
The  land,  if  sold  and  divided,  would  give  each  individual  only 
fifty-seven  dollars,  less  than  three  dollars  an  acre.  Oxford  is 
Great  Britain's  eye,  or  rather  the  telescope  which  is  used  to  see 
afar  off,  to  direct  British  policy.  Mr.  Jefferson  saw  the  im- 
portance of  a  university  of  the  first  class,  to  be  used  as  a  tele- 
scope to  look  into  the  distance,  to  direct  Virginia,  or  what  ought 
to  be  the  same  thing,  American  policy,  as  Oxford  directs 
British  policy.  Hence  he  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
to  establishing  an  institution  for  that  very  purpose. 
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Long  before  tiie  West  India  emancipation  act  was  passed,  it 
was  known  by  the  learned  graduates  and  fellows  of  Oxford, 
that  negroes  would  not  work  as  free  laborers  ;  and  tlrat  their 
emancipation  would  ruin  the  British  West  Indies.  British 
policy,  however,  to  buildup  India,  has  imperatively  demanded 
the  sacrifice  to  be  made,  as  Russian  policy  demanded  the  sac- 
rifice of  Moscow.  The  African  race  furnished  the  only  labor- 
ers, who  could  compete  with  the  Mongolian  race  in  producing 
the  rich  products  of  tropical  agriculture.  Great  Britain  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  bronze  and  yellow  skin  Asiatics 
under  her  command,  and  only  wanted  the  black-skin  Africans 
out  of  the  way,  to  monopolize  tropical  agriculture.  To  carry 
out  the  British  policy  of  becoming,  not  only  mistress  of  the  seas, 
but.  mistress  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  tropical  and  tropicoid 
climates,  the  learned  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  rais- 
ed a  hue  and  cry  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  middle  pas' 
sage.  So  little  truth  was  there  in  it,  that  when  the  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  appointed  to  consider  the  causes 
of  the  mortality  prevailing  on  emigrant  ships  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  and  the  means  for  the  better  protection  of  the  • 
health  of  the  passengers,  did  me  the  honor  in  1854  to  request 
my  views  on  the  subject,  1  replied  (see  *'  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  U,  S.  Senate  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  on 
Emigrant  SAij?s,"  pages  119-144 — Washingt6n,1854),  recom- 
mending certain  rules  to  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  health  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  emigrants  on  shipboard,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  best.  But,  subsequently,  a  little  volume 
fell  into  my  hands  containing  the  rules  of  the  African  slave- 
traders,  half  a  century  ago,  which  were  so  much  better  than 
those  I  had  recommended,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  committee,  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  to 
them,  advising  him  by  all  means  to  adopt  the  African  slave- 
traders'  rules,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  European  emigrants.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury no  one  pretended,  as  now,  that  the  negro  lost  anything 
by  exchanging  slavery  in  Africa  for  the  more  benign  system  of 
slavery  in  America.  But  it  was  the  imaginary  sufferings  on 
the  middle  passage,  which  brought  humanity  with  her  eyes 
shut  to  lend  to  British  policy  a  helping  hand  to  close  Africa 
and  prevent  her  sable  sons  from  exchanging  their  barbarous 
masters  for  civilized  ones.  America  consented  to  that  policy. 
The  Southern  tobacco-planters,  believing  they  had  as  many  ne-. 
groes  as  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  required,  had  petitioned  the 
king  before  the  Revolution,  to  close  the  African  slave  trade. 
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He  did  not  3o  it  After  the  Revolution  it  was  not  only  closed, 
but  declared  to  be  piracy,  by  the  federal  governments  Th^ 
policy  which  closed  it  may  have  been  good  policy  or  bad  at  that 
time.  It  soon  gave  the  new  slaveholding  States  tlie  ascendency 
in  the  Union.  The  question,  whether  they  should  retain  that 
ascendency,  will  depend  very  much  upon  whether  they  continue 
to  abuse  the  power  they  acquired  over  the  South  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  Southern  laborers.  Heaving  ascertained  that  the 
negro  would  not  work  as  a  freeman,  the  next  move  of  British 
policy  was,  to  set  those  free  >Vho  were  already  in  America. 
All  parties  in  England,  some  by  one  artifice  and  some  by  an- 
other, were  ultimately  led  to  promote  the  British  policy  of  ne- 
gro abolitionism.  From  England  it  was  brought  over  to  the 
United  States,  took  root  and  grew  so  rapidly  as  soon  to  become 
a  most  disturbing  element  in  both  church  and  atate.  We  had 
no  colleges  at  the  North,  and  scarcely  any  churches  that  had 
the  advantages  which  humanity  and  Christianity  would  de- 
rive from  the  VnutUal  aid  the  black  aad  wl;iite  races  afford 
each  other  in  Southern  agriculture.  The  most  of  them  are  and 
were  virtually  European  colleges  located  in  America.  This 
has  enabled  those  learned  men  in  Great  Britain,  who  guide 
and  direct  British  policy,  to  make  a  nose  of  wax  of  the  great 
body  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  United  States.  The  prom- 
inence given  to  the  Latin  language,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  has  greatly 
tended  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  students  with  monarchical  ideas, 
and  to  prevent  them  froni  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
institutions  of  their  own  country.  The  study  of  Homer  and 
the  Greek  classids  favors  genuine  republicanism,  by  fostering  a 
high-toned  moral  virtue,  and  by  creating  a  love  for  Nature  and 
for  political  institutions  founded  upon  ber  laws;  while  the 
study  of  Virgil,  and  other  Latin  text-books  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  l^ad  to  a  sickly,  senti- 
mental admiration  for  nominal  instead  of  real  freedom,  and  for 
governments  founded  upon  usurpations  and  artificial  distinc- 
tions, as  that  of  the  Ceesars  was,  and  as  that  of  Great  Britain  is. 
There  is  as  much  difference,  between  Homer  and  Virgil  as  be- 
tween nature  and  art.  The  Latin,  being  a  derivative  lan- 
guage, and  of  very  little  use,  would  long  since  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  schools,  but  for  the  aid  monarchy  derives  from 
its  binding  men.of  letters,  as  Virgil  bound  the  Muses,  to  the  foot- 
stool of  thrones,  to  flatter. the  frail  humanity  thereon  with  the 
incense  of  divine  honors.  Homer's  Muses,  like  true  Amerioai», 
pay  no  higher  honors  to  the  diadem  on  the  king's  head  than  to 
VOL.  II. — NO.  m.  3 
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the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  peacock's  tail  Young  Americi^ 
would  derive  great  advantages  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Homer.  He  wrote  in  a  language  which  gives  to  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  their  technical  terms.  Hence,  the  previous 
study  of  the  Greek  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  various 
sciences  comparatively  easy  to  the  learner.  '  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  being  original  languages,  can  be  acquired  in  much 
less  time  than  the  Latin,  which  is  a  (derivative  language.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  University  of  the  South,  about  to 
be  established  on  the  cool  and  salubrious  plateau  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  if  it  does  not  banish  Latin,  will  at  least 
give  a  greater  degree  of  prominence  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrevi^ 
the  two  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  ojriginally 
written.  By  comparing  **  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Education^  1859,^  with  ^^Les  Lois  concer- 
nant  les  E cotes  Puhliqtie  dans  TE tat  de  la  Louisiane,  1849,'* 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Nevir  England  system  of  public 
education  is  not  adapted  to  Louisiana  and  the  South.  The 
laws  are  excellent,  if  the  system  itself  was  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  our  political  institutions.  After  t^n  years'  trial, 
we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  they  can- 
not be  carried  out,  as  no  laws  can  be,  which  are  theoretical, 
burdensome,  troublesome,  expensive,  and  void  of  practical  bene- 
fits. If  a  law  were  passed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  appropri- 
ating three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  furnishing 
every  family  with  a  loaf  of  bread  every  day,  it  could  not  be 
executed.  More  than  half  the  families  would  not  accept  the 
bread.  The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Educatioa 
proves  that  more  than  half  the  faxnilies  in  Louisiana,  will  not 
accept  of  the  mental  food  the  State  offers  to  their  children. 
Some*  parishes  will  not  receive  any  of  it.  Tensas,  for  instance, 
which  is  taxed  $16,000  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  has 
"  not  a  single  public  school,"  says  the  Report,  in  it,  yet 
nearly  every  planter  has  a  school  in  his  own  house."  The 
truth  is,  that  government  does  more  harm  than  good  by  inter- 
fering with  the  domestic  concerns  of  our  people.  If  let  alone 
they  would  not  need  governmental  aid  in  furnishing  food  for 
either  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  South  would  have  been  far 
ahead  in  education,  manufactures;  and  internal  improvement?, 
if  the  federal  government  had  not  interfered,  to  snut  out  the 
only  kind  of  laborers  who  can  labor  in  the  cane  and  cotton 
field  and  live.  The  system  of  public  education,  all  admit,  has 
failed  in  the  country,  but,  it  is  asserted,  has  succeeded  very  well 
in  New-Orleans.    If  the  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruits  it  is  poi- 
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8otMaiMteaclof8«lQiary,to  fsfmUioan  mstitutUMos,  inonr  great 
citiesb  If  tlie  boys  whom  it  has  taught  to  read  novels,  had 
beeiv  put  to  trades,  they  eouM  not  have  beea  driven  away  from 
the  pclki  after  tlMy  had  gpowit  to  he  inen»  There  had  b^n 
virtually  no  election  in  New-Orleans,  and  in  many  of  our  large 
cities,  for  the  last  five  or  six  yeais  ;  whether  from  fear  or  indif« 
f^renee  it  proves  that  the  syjitem  of  education  is  defective. 
America  wants  a  university  to  raise  the  standard  of  morals, 
nMinners,  and  learning,  so  high,  that  every  individual  >a  ill  be  as 
secure  fVom  personal  violeme  at  the  sacred  ballot-box,  as  at 
tiie  church  altar-  America  wanta  aohools  to  raise  the  standard 
of  moral  virtue  so  high,  that  every  American  citieen,  natural- 
ized or  native,  may  oeofidently  rely  upon  government  putting 
forth  its  whole  power  to  protect  him  in  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges  of  an  Ajuericaa  citieen,  bo^  at  home  and.  abroad. 


AKT.  ni.-THE  NOKTHEBN  NECK  OF  TIE61NIA. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  an  esMiy  on  the  subject  we  have 
chosen  consists  not  in  the  want  of  matter  but  in  its  exoesa. 
We  are  embarrassed  as  to  the  selection  of  the  topics  on  which 
vf^  shall  treat.  This  Northern  Neck  of  Yirginiei,  being  one  of. 
the  earliest  settlements  in  the  Union,  has  a  long  and  eventful 
politioal  iiistory,  but  that  history  is  not  to  be  found  in  books. 
BesideS)  for  a  mere  political  history,  a  Review  is  not  the  proper 
medium  of  publicaiaoxL  This  Rbvibw,  We  are  pleased  to  find, 
is  &st  becoming  a  cyclopedia  of  the  South.  Able  writers  are 
contributing  to  it  articles  descriptive  of  the  geography,  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  natural  history,  botanical  history,  agricuU 
tore,  arts,  manufectnres,  lamrs,  police,  social  relations,  schools^ 
colleges,  roads,  canals,  diseases,  medical  practice,  religion,, 
chuidies,  statistics,  history,  &;c.,  &c.,  of  various  localities. 
Besides  the  present  interest,  which  such  essays,  possess,  they 
make  the  Review  an  invaluable  magazine  of  facts  for  the- 
future  historian*  We  observe  that  it  is  taken  by  many  public 
institutions  and  public  libraries,  both  North  and  South,  and 
will  thus  preserve  through  all  times  an  authentic,  comprehen- 
sive, and  concise  cyclopedia  of  the  South.  A  more  useful  pub- 
lication, one  mora  deserving,  nay  demanding,  the  patronage 
and  ^loonragement  of  the  patriotic  and  enlightened,  we  know 
not  Its  style  b  inferior  to  that  of  the  EngDsh  Reviews.  In 
reading  them,  we  often  overlook  the  subjeet  matter  in  our 
admiration  of  the  artistio  execution* 

«itfal«nea»  mperabcU  opus.^^    Style,  with  them^  is  evecy- 
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tiring.  Thd  Lake  8oh^l  is  partionlar}/' addicted  to  tibia  fail» 
ing.  The  N.  P.  Willis  aolidol  of  America,  \rliicli  inciadea  the 
Bbstonian,  Imre  carried  this  fashionable  literary  tendency  to 
such  ekoess  that  we  think  they  begin  to  disgust  the  reading 
public.  We  should  not  be  surprised  were  the  teise,  lack], 
nervous,  concise,  but  somewhat  careless  style  of  this  Revfew, 
to  become  more  fietshionable  than  the  drawling,  eiaboratey 
commonplace,  or  affected  eccentricity  of  the  North. 

The  lofty  mission,  Mr.  Editor,  on  which  you  are  bent,  aa 
the  chponider  and  leader  of  Southern  improvement,  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual,  admonishes  us  that  in  attempting  to 
further  your  purpose,  we  must  avoid  what  is  trivial,  useless, 
or  unimportant  Yet  triflej  make  the  sum  of  human  things,'^ 
atoms  compose  the  universe,  the  ininutice  of  history  oonsti-^ 
tute  the  whole  of  history.  He  who  would  oomprehelid  the 
whole  of  any  subject,  must  first  study  and  comprehend  its 
parts. 

With  these  premonitions  to  the  reader,  we  proceed  with  our 
account  of  the  Northern  Neck,  in  whidi  we  may  indulge  in 
many  petty  details  and  individual  and  family  anecdotes, 
vrhich,  besides  their  local  and  individual  interest  in  this  sec-» 
tion,  their  still  higher  interest  to  the  emigrants  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  emigrants  from  the  region  described,  who  are 
now  scattered  over  the  South  and  West  (ficuf  Virginia  is  the 
mother  of  States) — besides  these  sources  of  i  uteres t>  they 
will  ccmstitute  part  of  that  material  which  is  to  make  thie 
Review  the  historical  magazine,  and  the  cyclopedia  of  the 
South. 

The  name  of  Northumberland  county,  lying  on  the  bay, 
and  the  earliest  settlement  in  Northern  Neck,  first  occurs  in 
an  act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  passed  February,  1645.  In 
the  fall  session  of  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  It  was  probably  erected  in- 
to a  county,  by  the  governor  and  council,  in  1644,  too  late  in 
the  year  to  be  organized  and  to  send  a  delegate  to  tiie  ensa* 
ing  session.  This  county  then  contained  the  whole  country 
between  the  mouth  and  sources  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac ;  a  territory  larger  than  New-England,  if  we  ex- 
clude Maine.  It  Was,  however,  a  terra  incognita^  which  the 
foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  trodden,  except  in  a  narrow 
corner  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake.  In  this  corner,  not 
only  without  grants  or  patents  from  the  colonial  government, 
but  despite  of  frequent  and  severe  legislation  forbidding  it, 
settlements  had  been  foriqed  at  a  very  early  <iay.    We  oon- 
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jtoture  as  eaily  to.l680,  nltyt  only  becanse  ol  the  attraetions 
4>{  the  looatum,  wkioh  abounded  in  fish,  oysters,  wildfowl, 
and  other  means  of  easy  subsistence,  whieh  afforded  readjr 
means  on  all  sides  of  esoape^  or  access,  by  boats  and  veasela, 
and  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Wioommocoe,  a  mild  and 
friendiy  tribe  of  Indians,  but  also,  because,  at  the  slow  rate 
battlements  were  then  made,  it  must  have  required  at  least 
fonrteen  years  to  have  brought  together  a  population  sufficient 
to  form  a  county. 

The  term  Northern  Neck,  as  popularly  or  usually  empl(^ 
ed,  meant  formerly,  and  still  means,  only  that  narrow  petf- 
insula,  included  between  the  tide  water  sections  of  the  Fota- 
mao  and  Rappahannock.    The  railroad  from  Fredericksburg 

the  Acquia  landing  on  Potomac  river,  is  a  welUdefined 
.oorthera  or  northwestern  bonndary  of  this  peninsula,,  whiek 
is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
not  more  than  eighteen  miles.  In  olden  times  it  was  called 
the  garden  spot  of  Virginia,  when  Virginia  was  the  garden 
of  Americai  Besides  possessing  a  very  fertile  soil^  easily  rei^ 
ovated  by  the  marl  which  everywhere  underlies  it,  it  possesses 
inexhaustible  resources  in  the  fish,  oysters,  wild«fowl,  &;c.,  <d 
its  two  rivers,  and  the  hundredfif  of  creeks  that  intersect 
Although  now  the  most  inaeoessible  portion  of  the  old  Statea^ 
it  was  formerly  the  most  aocessible,  and  best  situated  for  trade 
and  intercourse.  Tide  water  was  at  every  man's  door,  aad 
ships  from  England,  and  smaller  vessels  from  every  State,  or 
rather  colony,  in  the  country,  brought  merchandise  to  th^ur 
landings  in  exchange  for  their  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Trav- 
el, then,  was,  mostly  across  the  country,  and  numerous  f^rrieSt 
pubKo  and  private,  on  either  river,  afibrded  facilities  for  eaa/ 
and  frequent  intejroourse. 

These  facilities  were  increased  by  the  introduction  of  steanav 
ers  plying  up  each  river  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Our 
fether  removed  with  his.  family  fremnear  Brentsvillein  Priuof 
William  to  King  Gborge  county  since  we  can  recollect,  and 
then,  the  family,  in  speaking  of  the  neighborhood  whence.  w# 
removed,  always  called  it  the  Back  Woods."  Now,  the 
oars  pass  four  times  a  day  through  Brentsville,  and  not  a  rait 
road  intersects  the  peninsula  of  the  Northern  Neck,  nor  has  it 
a  stage  line  or  daily  mail  or  telegraph.  In  winter  they  are 
often  ice-bound,  and  do  not  see  a  newspaper,  get  a  letter,  <» 
hear  in  any  way  from  the  outer  world  for  weeks  at  a  time* 
There  is  no  way  to  remedy  this  except  by  continuing  the  pro- 
peeed  Baltimore  and  Fotomao  Air-Line  Eailroad  by  Port  T#9 
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tke  I\)tomtto  near  IfttMas  or  MalxNnpkin  Pdial, 
toroM  Ra|>pabanDook  at  Port  Royal,  and  hj  BowKng  Gtmq  to 
Mtiferd  Depot  on  the  Fredetioksbai^  and  Riohmottd  raid. 
This  road  is  a  national  desideratam,  mnst  be  bailt  at  some 
'lime,  as  it  is  the  direet  Northern  and  Southern  roate,  'aiid 
riiould  be  ereoited  at  onoe.    More,  howerer,  of  this,  anon. 

Bishop  Meade  notioeB  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil  of  the  North- 
ern Neck,  to  wit:  that  trees  grow  up  mow  rapidly  than  elM- 
where.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  farmers  on  the  hills  of 
the  Potomac  find  saccessfol  cultivation  fthn6st  imq^raetica- 
bte.  The  lands  ha?)e  to  be  cleared  anew  for  each  snooessiTe 
^erop.  Locust  is  most  troublesome  on  the  riter,  pines  in  the 
forest  Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  our  great  agrionltttral  writer, 
mnd  successful  practical  ftirmer,  observing  how  quickly  fmto 
trees  pat  up  and  hdw  rapidly  they  grow  on  what  were  anp- 
jposed  to  be  exhaust  lafids,  drew  the  conelusion  that  aneh 
lands  were  not  entirely  exhausted,  but  only  deprived  of  some 
♦lemetit  essential  to  the  growth  of  ordinary  crops,  bat  not 
tteeded  by  the  pine.  Farther  observation  and  experiment  sat- 
isfied him  that  lime,  or  marl  (which  is  chiefly  lime),  wa^  the 
thing  needed.  This  discovery  has  been  worth  millions  to  Vir- 
ginia. We  cannot  leave  Mr.  RufHn  without  acknowledging 
the  farther  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  whole  Soath  owes  hlfti 
for  his  many  valuable  tiieatises  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as 
well  in  its  moral,  as  in  its  economical  aspects. 

No  lands  in  the  country  are  so  well  adapted  to  th^  nae  of 
^ano  as  those  of  the  forest  Northern  Neok.  While  its  ap- 
plication on  the  river  lands  of  this  Neok  has  yielded  but  a 
amall  profit,  and  its  use  on  the  sonth  side  of  Rappahannock 
been  attended  with  searce  any  profit  at  all,  throughout  the 
whole  forest  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  has  quadrupled  the 
crop,  and  yielded  an  average  profit  of  at  least  a  hundred  per 
eent.  Before  the  introduction  of  guano  wheat  was  little  oul* 
ttvated  in  this  region.  Now,  we  believe,  taking  into  the  estJ- 
tnate,  the  cheapness  of  land,  the  cheapness  and  faciHty  of  cul** 
tiyation,  and  the  cheapness  of  freights,  that  wheat  is  a  far 
more  profitable  crop  in  the  forest  of  the  Northern  Neek,  than 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  which  latter,  has  always  been  con* 
sidered  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  Cd.  Henry  T.  Gamett, 
George  W.  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  W.  R.  Mason,  Esq ,  all  well  and 
flivorably  known  to  the  public,  and  all  scientific  as  well  aa 
practical  fiarmers,  are  far  better  acquainted  than  we  with  this 
•nbject,  yet  we  believe  concur  vrith  M  in  opinion.    We  men* 
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tion  fhese  gentlemen's  names  because  their  seteral  residences 
give  them  daily  opportunities  of  observing  agricutlural  results 
throughout  the  section  of  which  we  are  treating.  There  is  a 
larger  admixture  of  clay  in  the  soil  of  this  forest  than  on  el- 
ther  river,  or  on  the  forest  south  of  the  Rappahannock.  This 
is  not  observable  in  looking  at  even  newly  ploughed  lands,  but 
is  very  perceptible  in  the  roads.  In  this  forest  there  is  just 
enough  sand,  to  make  the  roads,  generally,  fine  and  good  in 
winter  and  summer.  In  the  forest,  south  of  Rappahannock, 
the  sand  in  the  summer  renders  travelling  very  tedious  and  la* 
borious. 

The  different  effects  of  guano  in  these  sections  may  be  ow- 
ing  to  this  difference  in  soil ;  yet  the  lands  near  the  moun- 
tains which  contain  far  more  of  clay,  have  not  been  half  so 
much  benefited  by  the  use  of  guano. 

This  is  about  all  we  know  about  farming,  and  it  is  our  ig- 
norance 6f  the  subject,  which  must  plead  our  excuse  for  call- 
ing in  gentlemen,  who  are  experts"  at  the  business,  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  of  our  facts  and  theories. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  most  important  epoch  In  the 
history  of  the  JTorthern  Neck.  We  find  an  act  of  the  house 
of  burgesses,  passed  in  1736,  for  conferring  and  securing  ti- 
tles to  lands  in  this  section,  (see  Henning^s  Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  544)  which  recites,  that  **  thelate  King  Charles  IL, 
by  his  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
bearing  date  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1649),  for  the  con- 
sideration therein  expressed,  had  given,  granted,  and  confirmed, 
unto  Ralph,  Lord  Hopton,  Henry,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  by  the 
then  name  of  Henry,  iiord  Jerwenyn,  John,  Lord  Culpepper, 
John,  Lord  Berkley  of  Stratton,  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Berk- 
ley, Sir  William  Morton,  one  of  the  justices  of  his  Court  of 
King*s  Bench,  by  the  then  name  of  Sir  William  Morton,  Sir 
Dudley  Wyatt,  and  Thomas  Culpepper,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  all  that  entire  tract,  territory,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  America,  and  bounded  within  the 
head  of  the  river  Rappahannock  and  Quiriough  or  Poto- 
mac river  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  ficc.,  &c." 

This  grant  or  patent  was  given  up  and  cancelled,  and  an- 
other grant  made  of  the  same  premises  by  Charles,  in  1669,  to 
a  part  only  of  the  first  patentees. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  patentees  is  matter  of  curious  in- 
terest, as  it  shows  that  at  that  late  date  the  king  persisted  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  feudal  system,  in  its  pristine  vig- 
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or,  in  America.  The  patentees  were  not  only  sole  ppoprie- 
tors  of  the  soil,  but  were  petty  kings,  owing  allegiance  to  a 

f 'eater  king,  as  was  common  in  the  early  days  of  feudalism, 
he  grant  goes  on  to  recite  as  follows  :  "  With  power  to  di- 
vide the  said  tract  or  territory  of  land,  into  counties,  hundreds, 
parishes,  tithings,  townships,  hamlets,  and  boroughs ;  and  to 
erect  and  build  cities,  towns,  parish  churches,  colleges,  chap- 
els, free  schools,  almshouses,  and  houses  of  correction  ;  and  to 
endow  the  same  at  their  free  will  and  pleasures ;  and  did  ap- 
point them  full  and  perpetual  patrons  of  all  such  churches  so 
to  be  built  and  endowed  ;  with  power  also  to  divide  any  part 
or  parcel  of  said  tract  or  territory  or  portion  of  lands,  into  man- 
ors, and  to  call  the  same  after  their  own  or  any  of  their 
names,  or  bv  other  name  or  names  whatsoever ;  and  within 
the  same  to  hold  a  court  in  the  nature  of  a  court  baron,  and  to 
bold  pleas  of  all  actions,  trespasses,  covenants,  accounts,  con- 
tracts, detinues,  debts,  and  demands  whatsoever,  when  the 
debt  or  thing  demanded  exceed  not  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
sterling  money  of  England ;  and  to  receive  and  take  all 
limercementSf  fines,  commodities,  advantages,  perquisites,  and 
emoluments  whatsoever,  to  such  respective  court  barons  be- 
longing, or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  And  further  to  hold 
within  the  same  manors,  a  court  leet  and  view  of  frank  pledge 
of  all  the  tenants,  residents  and  inhabitants  of  the  hundred 
within  such  respective  manors,  &c.,  &c." 

There  will  be  found  to  be  privileges  and  immunities  similar 
to  those  bestowed  upon  Lord  Baltimore,  of  which  we  gave  an 
account  in  our  history  of  the  Brent  family,  in  \he  May  number 
of  this  Review,  The  first  patent  was  granted  while  Charles 
II.  was  yet  a  mere  youth,  and  bad  just  escaped  from  England. 
Both  patents  were  probably  granted  to  raise  money,  for  Charles 
was  lavish  in  expenditure,  and  always  straitened  in  his 
means.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  either  set  of 
patentees  ever  undertook  to  exercise  the  right  of  ownership  or 
to  grant  patents. 

As  late  as  1667,  when  Charles  had  long  been  restored  to  his 
throne,  we  find  patents  in  the  Northern  Neck  granted  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Berkley.  In  1688,  James  II.,  by 
letters  patent,  grants  the  whole  of  this  Neck  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Culpepper,  to  whom  the  other  patentees  had  sold  out  and  trans- 
ferred their  interests.  Not  many  years  after  this  last  grant 
Lord  Culpepper  died,  and  his  grandson  and  sole  heir.  Lord 
Fairfax,,  inherited  the  territory,  aubject  we  suppose  to  the  dower 
interests  of  Lady  Culpepper,  widow  of  Lord  Culpepper,  de- 
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oeased.  We  luirTe  met  with  no  patent  for  IiumIs  in  this  Neck 
from  their  proprietors  or  their  agents  earlier  than  1695.  George 
Brent,  of  Woodstock,  Stafford  county,  Ya.,  and  William  Fitz- 
hugh,  of  Eaglesnest,  then  also  in  Stafford,  but  now  in  King 
.George,  were  then  the  joint  land  agents  for  Lord  Fairfax  and 
Lady  Culpepper.  It  appears,  however,  from  copies  of  Fitz* 
hugh's  letters,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Spencer,  secretary  to  the 
oouncil  (and  several  times  acting»governor«  in  the  absence  of 
Governors  Nicholson,  Lord  Howard,  or  Lord  Culpepper),  acted 
as  agent,  and  granted  patents  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Fitz- 
hugh  and  Brent  We  have  written  to  our  friend  Stafford  H. 
Parker,  Esq.,  register  of  the  land  otfice,  to  clear  up  this  mat* 
ter  o.f  history,  and  inform  us,  if  he  can,  when  the  governor  of 
Virginia  ceased  to  issue  patents  for  land  in  the  Northern 
Neck,  and  when  the  proprietors  first  exercised  rights  of  own- 
ership. 

This  grant  of  the  Northern  Neck  has  generally  been  con- 
founded with  another  grant  of  the  whole  of  Virginia,  extend- 
ing to  the  Pacific  ocean,  made  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpep^ 
per  by  Charles  IL,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign  (1683).  Thii 
latter  grant  was  a  mere  lease  or  demise  for  thirty-one  years, 
with  the  seemingly  inconsistent  power,  however,  to  grant  to 
their  sub-patentees  lands  in  fee  simple.  The  two  grants  ore- 
ated  great  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  colony,  and 
occasioned  the  sending  over  to  England  commissioners  to  pro- 
cure the  cancelling  of  each.  After  much  negotiation  the  com* 
missioners  succeeded  in  procuring  a  revocation  of  the  grant  of 
the  whole  colony  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpepper,  but  failed 
in  setting  aside  that  to  the  Northern  Neck. 

We  cannot  quit  oar  friend  S.  H,  Parker,  Esq.,  without  further 
notice.  He  was  born  and  lived  till  past  middle  age  in  our  vil- 
lage of  Port  Royal.  He  represented  the  county  of  Caroline  in 
the  house  of  delegates,  and  afterward  this  senatorial  district. 
He  was  elected  and  served  several  years  as  speaker  of  the 
senate,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  register  of  the  land 
office,  which  place  he  has  filled  for  about  twenty  years.  His 
grandfather  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  village.  He  is  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
the  Lybans.  The  Lybans  removed  from  Port  Royal  to  Nor* 
folk,  Mr.  Parker's  father  was  a  leading  Methodist,  and  most 
excellent  man.  When  there  was  no  church  building  in  Port 
Royal,  he  kept  alive  the  flickering  lamp  of  religion  by  opening 
bis  house  for  religious  services.  Aniong  the  names  of  the  or- 
iginal settlers  of  Port  Royal  that  of  Parker  alone  remains. 
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tliejr  reside  in  th«  dwelltog  of  their  grandfather,  erected  mor6 
than  a  century  ago. 

We  cannot  ascertain  the  price  or  consideration  paid  for  land 
to  the  proprietors.  The  patent  before  as  reserves  an  annaal 
rent  or  service  of  two  shillings,  the  land  granted  being  ninety- 
one  acres.  It  appears  that  two  shillings  was  the  rent  reserteil 
for  every  hundred  acres  or  less ;  but  the  deed  recites  that  the 
composition  (the  consideration)  had  been  paid  by  the  patentee, 
wfthout  stating  tfhe  amount  of  the  composition  or  consideration. 
We  presume  the  ambunt  was  uniform,  whatever  the  quality 
of  the  land,  for  we  firid  that  fifty  acres,  without  regard  to  qual- 
ity, was  the  quantity  allowed  per  capita  for  transporting  ser- 
vahtfe,  which  was  the  usual  consideration  in  the  patents.exe^ 
cuted  by  the  governor. 

Charles  had  At  least  a  color  of  fight  for  the  grant  of  the 
Northern  Neck,  which  he  made  while  yet  a  boy,  a  fugitive 
from  England  and  a  resident  at  St.  Oermain-en-Laye.  Though 
England  had  steeped  her  regicide  hand  in  the  blood  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  mild  ruler,  a  Christian,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  meanly  submitted  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the  brutal 
usurper  Cromwell,  Virginia  was  true  to  her  old  allegiance,  and 
hiirled  defiance  at  the  vulgar  hypocritical  tyrant.  He  dared 
not  take  up  the  gage  which  her  cavaliers  threw  down,  and 
Virginia  asserted  and  fully  exercised  her  independent  sover- 
eignty throughout  his  prot.ectorate.  With  a  population  of  not 
more,  probably,  than  fifty  thousand,  she  successfully  played 
the  part  of  a  distinct,  separate  nation,  for  nearly  ten  years.  If 
driven  to  a  like  necessity  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  she  can  surely  re-enact  the  same  part.  Let  her  commit 
herself  to  no  entangling  alliances,  North  or  South,  but  carefully 
husband  and  improve  her  own  resources,  and  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  The  worst  may  be  near  at  hand,  for  if  one  drop  of 
her  old  cavalier  blood  remains  in  her  veins,  she  that  defied  a 
Cromwell  will  not  submit  one  hour  to  the  rule  of  a  Black  Re- 
publican. 

We  annex  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I. 
They  may  serve  to  stir  up  Virginians,  In  case  of  necessity,  to 
resist,  to  all  extremities,  a  usurpation  (under  the  forms  of 
law)  more  vile  and  detestable  thari  that  of  Cromwell  and  hia 
Puritans.  It  is  but  a  renewal  of  the  old  feud.  The  end  is  not 
yet! 

The  king  was  beheaded  in  1649. — Cromwell  did  not  assuma 
he  tltte  of  protector  until  1654,  but  exeroijied  despotic  power 
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ever  the  kffkm  of  Efigfaod,  before  the  trial  of  tkd  kmg. 
The  fttmexed  rc^olntions  wore  the  first  act  of  the  house  of 
barges>»c«»  of  Virgmia,  at  their  fall  session  in  October,  1849 : 

"  "^ereas  divers  out  of  ignorance,  others  out  of  malice,  schism,  andfoetion,  in 
lndTsuatice  of  some  design  of  innovation,  may  be  presnned  do  prepare  men*B 
ji^da  and  inoUnations  to  entertain  a  good  liking  of  their  oontrivement,  bj  east- 
ing blemishes  of  dishonor  upon  the  late  most  excellent  and  now  most  undoubt- 
ealy  sahited  Idng,  and  to  those  close  ends  vindicating  and  attesting  the  late  pro- 
ee«dlng6  against  tiie  said  blessed  king  (though  by  somtieh  as  they  may  seem  lo 
have  eolor  of  joatioe,  and  form  of  law,  they  may  be  truly  ana  really  said  to 
have  the  more  and  greater  height  of  impudence).  And  upon  this  foundation 
of  asserting  the  clearness  and  legality  or  the  said  nnparalleiled  treason,  perpe- 
tmffld  on  uie  said  king,  do  build  hopes  and  inferenoea  to  the  high  dishonor  of 
tha  regal  eatate,  and  in  truth  to  the  utter  disinherison  of  his  sacred  majesty 
that  now  is,  and  the  divesting  him  of  those  rights  which  the  law  of  nature  and 
aatioYis,  and  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  have  adjudged  in  part 
to  his  royal  line,  and  the  law  of  God  himself  (if  saored  wnt  may  be  so  styled, 
which  this  age  doth  loudly  call  in  question)  hath  consecrated  unto  him,  and 
as  arj^uments  easily  and  naturally  deduced  from  the  aforesaid  cursed  and  de- 
■traetrve  principles,  with  much  endeavor  they  press  and  persuade  the  power  af 
tike  commusioii  to  be  void  vnd  null,  and  all  magistracy  and  office  thereon  de- 
pending, to  have  lost  their  vigor  and  efficiency,  by  such  means  assuredly  ezpcct- 
uig  advantages  for  the  accomplishment  oftheir  lawless  and  tyrannical  intentions. 

"  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  and  it  it  hereby  enactad  by  the 
govemar,  council  and  burgesses  of  this  grand  assembly,  and  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  what  person  soever,  whether  stranger  or  inhabitant  of 
tMs  colony,  after  the  date  of  this  act,  by  reasoning,  discourse,  or  a^ument, 
akaU  go  about  to  defend  or  maintain  the  late  traitorou9  prooeedinffs  agMnat  the 
aforesaid  kiog  of  most  happy  memory,  under  any  notion  of  law  and  justice,  such 
person  using  reasoning,  aiscourse,  or  argument,  or  uttering  any  words  or 
Bpe^hes  to  such  purpose  or  effect  and  being  proved  by  eompetent  witness,  shall 
be  adjudged  an  accessory  jwH  faotum  to  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  king,  and 
.shall  be  proceeded  against  for  the  same,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  whoever  shall  go  about  by  irreverent  or  scandalous  word  or  language 
to  blast  the  memory  and  honor  of  the  late  most  pi6tis  king  (deserving  eTer 
•Hars  and  monuments  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  meb*'  shall,  upon  conviction, 
suffer  such  censure  and  punishment  as  shall  be  deemed  fit  by  tlie  governor  and 
eouncU.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  what  person  soever  shall,  bywords  or 
speeches,  endeavor  to  insinuate  any  donbt,  scruple  or  question  of  or  eonoeii- 
ing  the  undoubted  and  inherent  right  of  his  majesty,  that  now  is,  to  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions  as  king  and  supreme  governor, 
such  words  and  speeches  shall  l>e  adjudged  high  treason.  And  it  is  also  enacted, 
that  what  person  soeTcr,  by  fiilae  reports  and  malicious  rumors,  shall  spvead 
abroad  among  the  people,  anything  tending  to  the  change  of  government,  or  to 
the  lessening  of  the  j)ower  and  autnority  of  the  governor  or  government,  eitheir 
in  civQ  or  ecclesiastical  causes  (which  this  assembly  hath  and  d<»th  declare  to 
be  fall  and  plenary  to  all  intents  and  purposes),  such  persoos,  not  only  tlie  au- 
thors of  such  reports  and  rumors,  but  the  reporters  and  divulgers  thereof  (un> 
less  it  be  done  by  way  of  legal  information  be^re  a  magistrate)  sliall  be  adjudged 
equally  guilty,  and  shall  suffer  such  punishmient  even  to  severity  as  shall  ba 
Ikoqght  fit,  aooording  to  the  nature  ana  quality  of  the  offence.'* 

"We  saw  at  New-Haven  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
6f  a  regicide,  who  had  songht  refnge  in  New-England,  from 
that  merited  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
England.  We  were  told  that  Southern  students  sometimes 
throw  stontes  lit  it.    Thus  is  the  quarriel  kept  up.    The  South 
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sudtaioe  religion,  orde? ,  8ulx>rdiiMiti6a,  law^  and  go^m{n6iit.r^ 
The  North  advocates  and  practises  infidelity,  agrarianism,  free 
love,  and  anarchy.  Society  is  in  its  natural  and  normal  state 
with  us,  in  an  unnatural,  revolutionary,  and  transition  state  with 
them.  They  have  expelled  Nature,  but  she  is  sure  to 
turn.  Despotism  will  some  day  restore  order,  security,  and  re- 
ligion ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Every  day  the  doctrines  of 
the  South  are  making  converts  at  the  North.  Truth  is  with 
us,  and  truth  will  prevail.  We  might  conquer  her  by  reason, 
not  by  arms,  but  we  should  pause  and  consider  well  whether 
the  play  be  worth  the  candle,"  "  the  game  the  powder  that 
'twill  cost  to  kill  it."  Besides,  some  Cromwell  of  the  North 
may  extend  his  despotism  over  us,  if  we  do  not  detach  oi^* 
selves  in  time.    It  maybe  better  to  avoid  a  felling  house. 

There  is  imminent  and  daily  increasing  danger  of  disu- 
nion, and  this  danger  is  aggravated  by  timidity  in  meeting  the 
question  as  it  presents  itself.  For  our  part  we  frankly  and 
openly  declare  that  we  prefer  disunion  to  dishonor — for  national 
disgrace  is  always  soon  succeeded  by  national  subjection.  If  we 
admit  government  to  deny  to  us  and  our  property  equal  right 
and  protection  in  the  territories,  the  common  property  of  all  the 
States,  we  are  at  once  both  disgraced  and  subjected.  The  mo- 
inent  that  a  President  is  elected,  who  proposes  thus  to  deny  us 
our  rights  and  our  property,  is  the  moment  for  disunion.—^ 
Vquality  or  Disunion  should  be  our  motto ! 

The  materials  for  the  political  history  of  Virginia  are  ex-- 
oeedingly  defective.  Even  the  acts  of  the  house  of  burgesses, 
for  half  its  sessions  during  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of 
the  colony,  have  been  lost.  This  is  not  wonderful  when  we 
find  that  the  governor  and  council,  as  late  as  about  1730, 
prohibiting  Mr.  John  Buckner,  who  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  printing  press  in  Virginia,  from  printing  the  laws.  Written 
oopies  of  the  acts  of  assembly  were  sent  to  the  county  clerk's 
offices,  and  most  of  these  offices  and  their  papers  have  been 
burnt,  and  none  have  preserved  a  regular  series  of  the  laws. — 
This  defect  of  materials  for  a  political  history  of  the  whole  State 
is  much  greater  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of 
the  Northern  Neck,  a  part  only  of  the  State.  Thirty  years  ago, 
a  full  social  and  family  history  of  this  section  might  have  been 
written.  Within  that  time  hundreds  of  families  have  had  their 
papers  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Private  papers,  such  as 
letters  and  books  of  accounts,  give  a  far  more  graphic,  exact,  and 
interesting  history  of  the  times  than  the  annals  of  political  history. 
Yet  the  owners  of  them  cannot  be  convinced  that  %ey  are  of  an^ 
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ntfe  or  interest  to  the  publio.  The  hietory  of  the  v^rld  is  bntthe 
sam  of  the  histories  of  the  iadividualB  who  compose  the  world, 
and  without  the  private  history  of  some  one  man  in  each  age, 
we  can  never  understand  the  manners,  customs  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  times.  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson  gives  a  clear 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  and 
his  hero  flourished. 

The  stately  mask  of  political  history  never  admits  us  he- 
hind  the  curtains  to  see  jnen  in  their  ordinary  and  natural 
characters. 

These  remarks  are  prefatory  to  the  introduction  of  letters 
and  extracts  from  letters,  of  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  extending  from 
1679  to  1699.  He  emigrated  from  England  in  1671  j  settled 
at  Eaglesnest,  on  t*he  Potomac,  then  in  Stafford,  now  in  King 
GFeorge  county.  In  1778,  he  married  a  Miss  Tucker  of  West- 
moreland, before  she  had  completed  her  eleventh  year,  and 
sent  her  over  to  England  to  be  educated.  John  Newton,  a. 
lawyer,  living  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  Hon.  Willough- 
by  Newton  now  lives,  married  Mrs.  Rose  Tucker,  Fitzhugh'e 
mother-in-law,  and  a  Mr.  Blackistone,  of  Maryland,  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  There  are  no  Tuckers  in  Westmore- 
land ;  but  thero  is  a  creek  in  that  county  called  Tucker's 
cireek.  A  family  of  Tuckers  settled  very  early  on  James' 
river,  and  we  presume  Mrs.  Fitzhugh's  father  was  of  that 
family.  The  distinguished  Judge  Tuckers,  we  think,  are  de- 
scended from  a  Bermudas  family  who  immigrated  at  a  later 
day.  Fitzhugh  was  a  fair,  classical  scholar,  a  learned,  able, 
and  industrious  lawyer,  a  high  tory,  high  churchman,  and, 
like  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Cotton  Mather,  a  firm  believer  in  ' 
witchcraft.  The  correspondence,  or  rather  the  copies  of  his 
letters  which  have  been  preserved,  is  very  voluminous,  and 
besides  a  great  many  letters  on  business  to  his  European  mer- 
chants, Ciintains  many  letters  to  the  governors  and  other  lead- 
ing  men  of  the  colony,  with  whom  his  practice  as  a  lawyer- 
and  his  business  as  land  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  brought  him 
in  frequent  intercourse. 

Some  historical  society  should  publish  these  letters,  as  they 
are  the  best,  nay  the  only  tableau  viva/ni  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Our  researches  into  early  colonial  history 
and  traditional  knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  events  of  tlw 
day  in  which  he  lived,  would  enable  us  to  furnish  useful  ex- 
planatory notes,  and  this  we  would  like  to  do. 

The  first  letters  which  we  shall  give  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision the  time  of  settlement  of  the  country  on  the  Potomac 
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from  Maehodoo  creek  to  Ooceqaan  ereek.  The  former  creek 
there  divided  Westmoreland  from  Stafford  oouaty.  It  now 
lies  entirely  in  King  George.  Staffiird  extended  indefinitely 
upward  and  along  the  Potomac. 

His  correspondent,  Nicholas  Hay  ward,  was  a  London  no-t 
tary  public,  a  gentleman  of  much  wealth  and  learning,  who,, 
before  the  correspondence  ends,  retires  to  a  country  villa.  He 
had  pofchased,  it  appears,  several  estate^  in  what  is  now 
King  Oeorge  county,  which  Fitzhugh  aided  him  to  irajwove. 
Two  of  his  brothers  settled  in  King  George.  One  soon  died ; 
the  other  became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  Stafford 
couirty,  and  representatiiie  of  that  county  in  the  house  of 
burgesses.  We  presume  this  brother  also  died  without  issue, 
for  there  are  no  Hay  wards  in  Virginia.  The  Footes  were  hie 
nephews  and  have  retained  Hay  ward  as  a  Christian  name  in 
the  family.  We  presume  they  inherited  the  Hay  ward  lands  in 
King  George  and  Prince  William.  Geaaeral  Henry  S.  Foote  is  of 
this  family.  Shortly  before  the  first  letter  we  shall  introduce i 
Captain  George  Brent  of  Woodstock,  Niqholaa  Hayward, 
Richard  Foote,  and  Robert  Bristow,  the  two  latter  London 
merchants,  bad  purchased  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  ly^* 
ing  about  the  present  village  of  Brentsville,  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam (then  Stafford),  from  Lord  Culpepper.  We  haye  before 
us,  in  the  Brent  Family  Book,  an  act  or  decree  of  religious . 
toleration  from  James  II.,  directed  to  Lord  Howard,  of^ 
Effingham,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  all  future  gov* 
ernors,  dated  February,  1676,  applying  to  settlers  on  this  grant. 

Fitzhugh  had  just  ordered  the  proceeds  of  two  hundred 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  be  laid  out  in  plate,  and  was  angry 
that  his  merchant,  Mr.  Cooper,  had  not  complied  with  his 
order.  He  had  frequently  ordered  large  quantities  of  plate 
before,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  crazy  on  the  subje<^  of 
plate  and  the  classics  (which  latter  he  was  also  continually 
buying),  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  that  the  frequency  of  rev« 
olutions  rendered  plate  the  safest  kind  of  investment,  and 
that  he  lived  before  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Specta* 
tor,  when  there  were  comparatively  few  good  English  books. 

Fitzhugh  seems  not  to  have  known  of  the  grant  made  by 

Charles  II.,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  of  the  Northern  Neck, 

for  that  was  certainly  prior  to  any  settlements  or  patents 

above  Machodoc  creek.    The  proprietors,  we  presume,  never 

asserted  their  right  to  issue  patents,  under  this  boyish  grant 

of  a  fugitive  prince  : 

Mx  NioHOLAf  Hatwakd.:  "  April  Ui,  1689 

I  hMwe  read  your  several,  particular  and  kind  letten  thie  year,  and  congratn- 
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Uta  your  oew  acquisition  of  part  of  Mr.  Ashton't  back  tract,  thou^  I  ca^Bot 
agree  with  you,  aqcorcling  to  the  Piatt,  that  it  lies  so  very  contiguous  to  you  and 
remote  from  me ;  but  this  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  barfrain  really  worth  your 
money,  if  it  be  as  cheap  as  Mr.  Barrel  represent  it.  [By  Reviewer  :  Asbton 
was  an  old  bachelor  who  had  just  die^  and  left  Fitzhugh  his  ex«>cutor.  He 
owned  Marmion,  now  belonging  to  DangCTfield  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  Chatierton,  be- 
longing to  Col'  John  Taylor,  both  tracts  adjoining  Fitzhugb,  and  he  was  anx* 
ious  to  buy  both.  He  subsequently  became  owner  of  Marmion,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  Chatterton.J 

I  also  thank  your  kindness  in  sending  me  as  much  of  my  plate  sent  for,  nay 


resignation  of  Mr.  Cooper,  which  is  safely  come  into  the  country,  and  has  been 
this  moLth,  but  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  my  house,  neither  the  letters,  above 
four  days  since.  What  the  reason  is  that  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  join  you  in  buy- 
ing the  whole,  as  far  as  my  money  reached,  nor  lay  out  the  money  in  his  hands 
for  the  remairtdcr,  acrordinff  to  my  directions,  I  can't  imagine,  without  the 
closeness  of  his  nature  made  my  designs  seem  extravagant,  in  which  point  I 
have  safficftntly  writ  to  .him,  and  withal  signified  to  him  that  he  is  my  factor, 
not  my  adviser,  because  to  him  I  pay  commission.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  to  whom  I 
pay  no  commission  and  by  that  means  am  under  no  obligation  further  than  your 

Snerous  and  free  nature  obliges,  I  roust  beg  excuse  that  I  want  expressions 
oroughly  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude.  Sir,  the  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my 
proposals  to  Mr.  Secretary,  which  ne  gives  me  assurance  will  take  with  my  Lord 
Culpepper;  therefore,  beg  your  favor  to  negotiate  in  my  behalf  with  his  lord- 
ship, to  get  a  confirmation  in  England,  through  the  drawing  of  the  deeds,  con- 
sulting counsel  and  enrolment  in  chancery  should  cost  twelve  or  fifteen  guineas. 
Your  own  purchase  of  Brenton,  with  the  Brent  charge  thereof,  gives  you  the 
manner  and  method.  Your  late  acquisition  assures  me  your  abiJity,  and  youi 
continued  kindness  emboldens  me  to  request  this,  as  aldo  another,  that  you  will 
please  to  make  a  piece  of  plate  of  ten  guineas  price  acceptable  to  your  lady,  by 
your  kind  representation  thereof  for  your  consummation  of  the  same. 

^*  Perhaps  my  Lord  Culpepper  may  object  that  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned 
within  those  bounds  (which  I  have  also  sent  you  inclosed,  to  perfect  the  business 
there  if  it  be  possible),  may  be  more,  but  the  rent  roll  which  Mr.  Secretary  has 
diligently  searched,  makes  that  fully  appear,  also  that  the  purchase  is  too  low  for 
so  great  a  quantity  of  land,  considering  that  you  gave  as  much,  or  rather  more 
rateably  for  your  tract  of  thirty  thousand  acres,  which  lies  remote  to  that:  it  is 
easily  answered ;  yours  is  a  new  acquisition,  and  consequently  liable  to  the  rents 
in  specie,  as  my  lord  may  put  it,  but  this  whole  purchase  that  I  make  is  of  land 
taken  up  before  the  original  grant  to  the  first  proprietors  of  this  Northern  Neck, 
and  therefore  stands  under  the  conditions  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  not  my  lord's  conditions  now  to  lie  made  on  new  purchases,  and  cunsequent- 
ly  neither  by  his  lordship  himself,  nor  any  other,  to  be  enhanced  or  advanced  with- 
out a  ffeneral  disturbance  to  the  people.  Also,  what's  now  to  be  taken  up,  it 
lies  in  his  lordship's  poper  to  put  what  terms  upon  the  rent,  and  in  what  specie 
be  pleases  ;  therefore,  1,000  acres  of  land  taken  up,  since  my  lord's  acquirement 
is  more  worth  for  an  annual  advantage  or  immediate  sale  of  a  rent  charge,  than 
5.000  acres  anciently  taken  up,  and  all  that  I  propose  to  purchase  within  the 
bounds  mentioned,  has  been  a  considerable  time  taken  up  bef  ore  bis  lordship'** 
right.  And  this  Tdare  affirm,  that  if  his  lordship  was  to  be  goveruor  himself, 
he  would  not  be  able,  with  the  greatest  industry,  assisted  by  power,  to  clear  from 
my  intended  purchase  ISO  pounds  sterling  a  year;  and  if  he  wants  that  power,  his 
utmost  endeavor  will  never  bring  it  to  above  half  that  sum,  for  all  the  te»aDt« 
npon  the  whole  tract,  three  excepted,  are  not  able  to  pay  their  rents  in  m<Hie^, 
and  then  the  refuge  must  be  by  distress,  and  nothing  will  be  found  to  distrain 
but  cows  and  horses,  and  those  to  be  valued  by  those  who  look  upon  themselves 
to  be  under  the  same  mischief,  and  from  thence  the  valuation  may  be  judged. 

"  I  must  assure  you.  sir,  that  if  I  make  this  purchase,  I  have  not  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  one  penny  in  money  for  rent,  but  being  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  purchase,  and  tobacco  my  method  of  dealing,  tobacco  will  answer  mj  ends, 


mqre,  than  I  could  have  expected 


yourself  b  itbout  the  mortality  or 
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akid  suit  my  conTeniency,  and  perhaps  in  time  reimbnrie  me,  or  my  poaterity,  fof 
the  money  laid  out.  Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  some  reasons  of  my  proposals, 
which,  when  duly  considered,  may  be  conducive  to  persuade  his  lordship  to  sell, 
which  if,  I  would  not  have  you  stick  upon  ten  or  twenty  pounds  extraordinary 
in  the  purchase,  therefore,  in  general  ^rms,  shall  desire  you  to  act  in  this  affair 
for  me  as  for  yourself,  and  whatever  you  do  shall  be  thankfully  aoknowledged. 

"  Mr.  Cooper  intimated  to  me  that  the  money  in  his  hands  was  ready  at  your 
command,  which  T  desire  you  to  take  into  your  custody,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
send  more  by  the  latter  ships,  and  what  my  money  falls  short,  if  tho  purchase 
goes  forward,  please  to  propose  your  own  security  for  the  payment  thereof,  with 
mterest,  and  I  shall  take  effectual  and  satisfactory  care  to  answer  it.  But  if  the 
purchase  should  not  go  on,  I  still  continue  my  resolution  of  purchasing  the 
same  pieces  of  plate,  and  particularly  the  knives  which  I  already  have  forks  for, 
when  they  come  to  hand,  which  I  desire  you  will  please  to  purchase  for  me,  ac- 
cording to  my  last  year's  direction)  with  the  addition  of  a  silver  ladle,  and  send 
it  by  the  first  ship.  Captain  Brent,  who  is  now  at  my  house,  has  the  same  de- 
signs, but  awaits  the  issue  of  this,  for  the  purchase  of  almost  as  grt^t  a  quan- 
tity above  Oquoquan,  and  intends  to  propose  it  in  partnership,  which  will  be  a 
&r  more  profitable  purchase,  by  rf  ason  that  little  land  is  already  patented,  and 
what  is  must  come  under  your  conditions,  because  patented  since  the  granting 
of  this  Northern  Neck,  Himself  best  knows  what  he  does,  and  the  advantage 
thereby,  and  to  him  I  refer  you  for  a  relation  thereof 

"  Sir,  what  encouragement  my  poor  endeavors  or  interest  can  give  to  your  pleas- 
ing establishment  at  Brenton,  and  a  sudden  commotion  we  have  had  under  the 
pretended  expectations  of  Indians  (in  which  Capt.  Brent  has  given  you  a  full 
and  particular  relation),  gives  me  the  present  opportunity  not  only  to  assure  the 
people,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  government,  that  more  full  encouragement  and  im- 
munity granted  to  the  town,  which  might  be  conducive  to  draw  inhabitants 
thither,  the  country  would  bo  secure  from  future  alarms,  and  it  would  be  a  sure' 
bulwark  against  future  danger,  because,  either  by  them,  or  within  them,  would  He 
the  Indian  road  ;  a  good  company  of  men  there  settled  would  be  immediately  called, 
either  to  keep  6S  the  enemy  at  his  first  approach,  or  cut  him  short  in  his  return. 
Sir,  this  sudden  turn  of  times  in  Englana  may  perhaps  at  present  give  a  check 
to  the  increment  of  Brenton  from  the  French  (Huguenot)  expectation  but  I  be- 
lieve may  be  additionally  supplied  by  those  methods  Capt.  Brent  intends,  though 
not  plainly  expresses,  by  being  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  for  Roman  Catholics,  and 
I  dare  say,  let  it  be  increased  by  whom  it  will,  our  government  will  give  it 
all  the  indulgences  that  can  reasonably  be  required,  by  reason  of  its  conve- 
nient situation  of,  or  watch  and  defence.against,  Indian  depredations  and  incur- 
sions ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  that  persuasion  will  be  hindered  from  settling 
anywhere  in  this  country,  especially  there,  where,  being  Christians,  they  may 
secure  us  against  the  heathen."  [By  Reviewer  :  Rather  an  unsafe  sanctuary' 
this  he  proposes  for  Catholics.  No  wonder  Brent,  who  was  a  Catholic,  hesi- 
tated in  the  matter.    The  balauce  of  the  letter  is  uninteresting.] 

The  following  are  the  formal  proposals  he  speaks  of.  The 
tract  he  wishes  to  purchase  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  of  land 
along  the  Potoraao,  less  than  five  miles  wide  and  about  forty 
miles  long.  Just  above  Occaquan  lies  Mason's  Neck,. which 
was  probably  settled  by  Colonel  George  Mason,  ancestor  of  the 
great  Revolutionary  statesman  of  that  name.  Gunston  and 
Lexington,  two  of  the  seats  of  the  Mason  family,  are  in  this 
Neck.  Gunston  is  a  large  old  brick  building,  built,  we  pre- 
sume, with  bricks  from  England,  as  all  the  old  colonial  houses 
on  the  river  were.  The  colonel  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
commander  of  one  of  the  forts,  a  great  Indian  fighter,  always 
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ft  favorite  wHh  the  people,  and  nnder  the  goverttraent  of  Wit- 
liani  and  Mary,  which  waa  somewhat  republican,  a  favorite 
with  the  court.  The  Mason  family  have  for  more  than  two 
centuries  been  distinguished  for^personal  courage  and  love  of 
military  affairs. 

Fitzhugh  got  out  of  favor  under  the  Whig  rule  of  William, 
for  he  Was  a  high  tory,  and  probably  on  this  account  and  be- 
cause, it  appears,  Mason  had  defeated  him  in  several  lawsuit^ 
became  soured  with  him.  In  writing  to  Richard  Page,  a  mer* 
chant  of  Belfast,  he  says  :  "  All  affairs  here  stand  just  as  you 
left  them,  only  Dr.  Hall  is  not  altogether  so  mad,  and  Mr. 
Ashton  constrained  to  be  more  sober  for  want  of  drink,  neither 
have  I  heard  any  fighting  news  lately  of  Col.  Mason,  which 
give«  me  occasion  to  believe  his  stock  is  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed." The  feud,  however,  was  not  of  lohg  standing,  for  two  of 
Fitzhugh's  sons,  not  many  years  after,  married  two  of  Mason's 
grand-daughters.  The  son  named  Thomas,  died  without  is- 
sue. The  other,  Q-eorge,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzhughs  of 
Maryland  and  New  York,  and  of  some  in  several  Northern 
States.    To  return  to  the  proposals  : 

"  Proposals  to  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Spencer,  Esq.,  Agent  and  Attorney  in 
Virginia  for  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Lord  Culpepper. 

To  purchase  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  at  ten  years'  purclmse  of  the 
rent,  thus  to  be  deduced  : — One  hundred  thousand  acres  at  120  pounds  tobacco 
per  thousand,  comes  to  12,000  pounds  tobacco,  out  of  which  must  be  deducted 
5o  per  cent,  at  least  for  receiving  and  reducing  it  in  hogsheads,  which  is  2,400  ; 
then  remain  9,800  at  20  ^  hhd.  allowed,  estimating  each  hhd.  at  400  lbs 
makes  24  hhds.  and  a  half,  which  comes  to  735  ;  again  deducted  out  of  9,800 
makes  the  clear  tobacco  9,065,  which  at  5s.  per  cent.,  the  utmost  value  that  can 
he  expected,  for  tobacco  so  scattering  and  remote  in  the  best  of  times,  amount 
to  <£22  Ids. ;  at  ten  years*  purchase  is  £226  lOs.  But,  because,  as  in  the  sct- 
eral  rent  rolls  appears,  there  is  not  above  eighfcy-fbur  thousand  or  at  most 
eighty-six  thousand  acres  in  our  county,  already  taken  up  and  seated,  and  some 
thousand  acres  of  that  ajbove  Oquaquau,  and  from  Oquaquan  downward,  fully 
taken  up  and  almost  all  seated,  and  it  might  be  doubtful  to  my  lord's  interests 
to  go  beyond  those  bounds,  because  part  is  there  taken  up,  and  the  greater 
part  still  lies  in  his  lordship's  grant,  therefore  to  take  off  all  those  scruples  and 
objections,  I  am  willing  to  become  a  purchaser  from  the  head  of  Oquoq^uan  to 
Machodoc,  the  extent  of  our  county  downward,  not  exceeding  five  miles,  in 
the  woods  from  the  nearest  landing,  that  I  may  be  far  enough  clear  from  the 
Brenton  purchase,  and  without  my  lord's  suspicion  of  getting  any  considerable 
^uaatiiy  of  land  not  already  taken  up.  The  said  land  from  Oquaquan  down- 
ward, according  as  the  county  runs,  and  five  miles  backward,  where  the  coun- 
ty will  admit  it,  tohich  toiU  nowhere  eb  it  till  you  come  to  the  head  of  Potomac 
treekt  and  from  thence  in  some  piaoes  upward ;  which  said  proposed  tract,  ao- 
«ording  to  the  several  rent  rolls,  may  amount  to  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
acres  ;  but  because  there  may  be  some  surplusage  I  am  willing  to  allow  eighty 
thousand  acres  and  pay  accordingly  ;  it  comes  to  £177  IDs.  sterling,  which  i 
^riU  givQ  for  that  traet  and  immedmtelj  pay  down  the  money  upon  bis  lord* 
•hip^s  order  to  your  honor  for  passing  me  the  said  estate  over  in  fee,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  have  within  the  said  tract  all  benefit  of  any  escheats  if 
diey  &n,  and  all  other  privleges  which  hh  lordship  has,  b^  rirtite  of  the  first 
purchase  or  last  grant,  in  1688,  except  the  benefit  of  all  mines  an.d  minerals, 
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whiek  I  wholly  reier  to  his  lord8hi|>,  under  the  pearly  rest  of  an  ear  of  IitdiaB 

corn,  if  lawfully  demanded,  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  I^ativitj ;  and  withal  that 
I  may  have  priyile^e  to  take  out  patents  or  deeds  in  my  own  name  (payinf^ 
the  officer^  fees  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  heie),  for  any  part 
greater  or  smaller,  or  for  as  many  as  I  please,  within  the  before  granted  pKmi- 
ses,  and  the  rent  to  the  respective  patents  to  be  a  grain  of  Indian  corn  The 
reasons  for  taking  out  new  patents  or  deeds,  are  first,  for  escheats  that  I  may 
have  a  right  from  his  lordship,  as  well  as  a  possession,  if  any  fall.  Secondly, 
to  get  the  advantage  of  pretended  rights  if  any  such  are  to  oe  met  with,  and 
thirdly,  to  get  as  much  as  I  can  in  niy  own  particular  name  to  avoid  future  quo 
warrantos.  That  I  may  have  farther  and  other  deeds  and  assurances  as  coun- 
sel learned  in  the  law  may  adyise,  either  by  deeds  drawn  in  England  and  enroll- 
ed in  tho  High  Court  of  Chancery  there,  or  otherwise  being  at  my  own  particu- 
lar cost  and  charge.  That  I  may  have  all  the  immediate  rents  and  arrearages, 
but  if  his  lordship  objects  to  the  arrearages,  rather  than  break  off  I  wiU  desist. 
The  land  is  thus  bounded,  viz. :  beginning  at  or  near  some  of  the  fiklis  of  Oquaquaa 
run,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth.of  the  said  river,  and  on  the  southwest  side  thereof, 
and  extending  by  a  line  drawn  southwest  and  by  west,  crossing  the  runs  and 
branches  of  the  several  creeks  that  run  into  Potomac  river,  to  wit :  Neapeco, 
Yeoccomico  alias  Powell's  creek,  Quanticutt,  Chapawannick,  Aouia  and  Poto- 
mac creeks,  until  the  said  southwest  by  west  line  shall  have  included  the  branch- 
es of  Potomac  creek  within  the  limits  of  Stafford  county,  where  tlic  branches 
that  run  into  Rappahannock  river  meet  and  render  it  the  bounds  of  thatcoonty, 
and  consequently  that  this  southwest  by  west  line,  by  and  between  the  branch- 
es of  both  rivers,  Potomac  an<l  Rappahannock,  that  is  now  the  known  bounda 
of  Stafford  and  Rappahannock  counties,  and  from  the  place  or  point  of  intersec- 
tion along.tlie  said  iine  of  division,  until  it  meet  the  most  soutuem  and  eastern 

Sart  of  Stafford  county  inclusive,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  head  of  Macho- 
00  river,  and  so  to  the  mouth  thereof,  and  from  thence  up  along  Potomac 
river,  according  to  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  the  mouth  of  Oquaquan  river 
first  mentioned,  and  from  thence  up  the  said  river  ten  miles  to  the  first  begin- 
ning. 

*'  Mr.  Nicholas  Hayward,  Sir  :  When  I  made  these  proposals  to  Mr.  Secretary, 
I  did  not  think  to  have  given  vou  the  trouble  as  3'ou  may  see,  but  upon  second 
thought,  have  thought  it  my  oest  way  if  1  can  make  tKe  purchase,  to  be  as 
quick  with  it  as  I  can,  that  I  may  have  the  more  time  to  make  a  firm  establish- 
ment thereof,  and  considering  also  that  you  had  made  a  purchase  of  the  like  na- 
ture, and  consequently  experienced,  by  knowing,  in  the  consummation  of  this,  if 
his  lordship  agrees  to  it  as  I  have  fully  written  you  in  another  letter.  I 
have  also  got  Mr.  Brent  to  lay  me  down  the  bounds,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  make  a  perfect  deed  in  England.  But  if  these  new  troubles  itime 
William  and  Mary]  and  the  ^reat  oppression  that  thence,  we  may  guess,  will 
fall  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  should  incline  them  to  remQve  to 
any  place,  in  Virginia  and  Bronton  1  esteem  a  good  sanctuary  for  them.  I  could 
still  be  contented  to  continue  my  proposed  exchange,  though  I  have  added 
more  than  a  third  in  land,  negroes,  <fec.,  more  than  when  I  wrote  you.  I  then 
had  rather  let  alone  this  purchase,  for  it  is  not  worth  twopence  to  any  one  that 
is  not  actually  upon  the  spot." 

The  exchange  proposed  above  was  of  Fitzhugh's  property  in 
America  for  a  landed  estate  in  England.  In  former  letters,  in 
thQ  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  proposed  this  exchange,  which  he 
thought  then  might  eaeiJy  be  effected  with  discontented 
whigs,  or  persecuted  dissenters  and  Catholics.  Under  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  he  despaired  and  gave  over  this  exchange^ 
giving  as  a  reason,  the  cessation  of  discontents,  brought  about 
by  the  tolerant  rule  of  James.    Again,  under  William,  we  see 
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him  reviving  his  project,  because  persecution  and  discontent 
were  resumed.  It  seems  to  us  that  James  was  the  only 
honest,  sincere,  earnest,  and  tolerant  politician  of  his  day. 
The  rest  were  cruel,  mercenary  hypocrites,  who  sought  to 
revive  the  days  of  Titus  Gates  and  the  Meal  Tub  and  Rye- 
House  plots.  English  politicians  continued  from  that  day 
until  the  American  Revolution  to  be  trivial,  hypocritical,  aikl 
mercenary.  The  Walpoles  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  times. 
But  this^  want  of  high  aim,  of  sincerity  and  of  earnestness, 
was  not  confined  to  the  government.  It  infected  the  popular 
mind  and  vitiated  the  popular  taste.  There  is  something 
light,  trivial,  formal,  and  affected,  in  the  boasted  literature  (rf 
Queen  Anne's  day.  The  wonderful  popularity  so  long  main- 
tained by,  the  Spectator^  was  owing  to  the  trifling  pursuits, 
low  aims,  and  lower  thought,  of  a  time  of  safety,  security; 
aud  domestic  peace.  It  is  painful,  almost  disgusting,  in  tiiis 
earnest  age,  to  see  so  much  genius^  learning,  and  ability^ 
wasted  on  low  and  trivial  subjects.  The  Lake  school  aped 
the  Spectator^  but  fell  far  short  of  it.  But, 


The  Yankee,  or  N.  P.  Willis  school,  apes  the  English  Lake 
school.  This  we  hope  will  prove  the  bathos  and  finale  of  th^ 
contemptible  literature.  Beginning  with  the  American  Revo* 
lution,  English  literature  assumed  a  higher  tone.,  Foreign 
wars  and  domestic  discontents  and  suffering  at  home  taught 
men  to  think  seriously,  earnestly,  and  profoundly,  and  to  write 
as  they  think.  The  little  by -play  or  twaddle  of  Blackwood^ 
and  it«  petty  school  of  silly  sycophants,  brought  into  ephemeral 
notoriety,  by  court  favor,  does  not  affect  or  disturb  the  general 
tenor  of  human  thought,  which,  finding  '^something  rotten 
the  state  of  Denmark,"  is  looking  about  for  a  remedy. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  calling  attention  to 
a  new  and  most  important  phase  in  the  history  of  negro 
slavery.  We  find,  from  the  letters  of  Fitzhugh,  that  no  field 
hands  or  common  laborers  from  Europe  were  introduced  inta 
the  colony  after  the  African  slave  trade  was  fairly  begun.  The 
servants  were  respectable  persons,  such  as  clerks,  engravers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  millers,  tanners,  painters,  seamstresses, 
housekeepers,  &;c.,  who  served  but  four  years,  and  became 
thereafter  useful  and  respectable  citizens.  The  African  slave 
trade  saved  Virginia  from  a  flow  of  low,  ignorant,  and  vicious 
ioimigration  frpm  Europe. 


"  In  tiic  lowest  deptb,  a  lower  deep  appears.' 


AKT.  IV  .-THE  COOLIE  TllADE  ; 

OR,  TBB  BNOOAUBNDA  SYSTEM  OP  THE  NIfUBTBBNTR  CEIVTURT. 

Ah  encomienda^  according  to  the  best  Spanish  legists,  was  a  right  conceclei) 
by  royal  bounty,  to  welWcserving  persons  in  the  Indies,  to  receive,  and  enjoy 
lar  theraseWoS)  the  tributes  of  the  Indians,  who  should  be  aesig&ed  to  them, 
with  a  charge  x)f  providing  for  the  good  of  those  Indians,  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  matters,  and  of  inhabiting  and  defending  the  provinces,  where  the  en- 
•oimeiidas  shonld  be  granted  them. — Help's  Sptniah  GonquetU  tn  AmericcL,  Tok 
iii,p.  117. 

"  As  free  persons  for  so  theyare^  Extract  from  letter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
lo  Nicholas  Ovando,  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  in  relation  to  the  Indians. — Ibidj 
l6ol.  i.,p.  196. 

We  hold,  would  to  God  it  may  not  be  so,  that  this  most  great  sin,  the  system 
of  repdrtimientos,  or  encomiendas^  will  be  the  cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
•Cate  of  Spain,  if  Gdd  does  not  alter  it,  or  we  do  not  mend  it  onrselves. — Ihid, 
Tdl.  iin  p.  56. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  has  agitated 
Christendom,  during  the  past  three  centuries,  is  the  question : 

How  shall  the  civilized  nations  of  the  north  procure  the 
tropical  fruits  of  the  south  without  the  existence  of  slavery, 
or  of  that  frightful  oonsumption  of  life  which  has  hitherto 
attended  their  production 

Two  things  are  certain :  and  one  is,  that  these  fruits  can 
never  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  pure-white  races  ;  and 
the  other,  that,  be  the  cost  what  it  may  in  human  exertion, 
human  suffering,  or  human  life,  Christendom  demands  and 
will  have  the  produce  of  the  tropics  ;  and  what  Christendom 
demands,  there  are  always  heads,  hearts,  and  hands,  to  execute. 
If  civilization,  like  an  ogre,  asked  for  its  daily  breakfast  the 
heads  of  one  thousand  African  negroes,  the  chargers  would  be 
forthcoming  as  surely  as  that  which  carried  to  Herodias' 
daughter  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ! 

No  power  on  earth  could  prevent  the  daily  appearance  of 
the  thousand  chargers  with  the  thousand  woolly  heads,  be- 
cause the  order  for  them  emanates  from  the  supreme  earthly 
power. 

Now,  civilization,  instead-  of  demanding  a  thousand  heads 
daily,  demands  only  a  little  sugar  and  coffee  ;  nevertheless, 
the  difference  is  but  small,  for  while  it  is  notorious  that  these 
wants  are  supplied  only  at  a  frightful  annual  consumption  of 
human  life,  yet  this  Shylock  stands  inexorable  and  still  cries 
for  his  pound  of  flesh  For  three  centuries  strong  governments, 
powerful  fleets,  tropical  armies,  cosmopolitan-mixed  commis- 
sion courts,  philanthropical  societies,  and  Christians  generally, 
have  endeavored  to  spare  this  destruction  of  human  beings 
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but,  ia  gpite  of  all  tiiese  efforts  oombiQad,  th%  ponnd  of  Aesii  it 
8tUi  forthcoming  as  regularly  as  the  sun  rolls  round ;  and 
why  ?  Simply  because  the  governments,  fleets,  armies, 
courts,  philanthropists,  and  Christians,  are  the  Jew  who  de- 
mands it.  And  what  are  all  the  edicts,  decrees,  speeches,  5&<^ 
which  have  been  put  forth  annually,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
firom  the  royal  cedulas  of  Ferdinand  aod  Isabella,  and  Charles 
y.)  three  centuries  ago,  down  to  the  state  papers,  official 
protests  and  quixotic  crusades  of  our  own  day,  but  the  com- 
positions between  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  avarioe 
and  luxury  on  the  other  ?  an  artful  combination  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  vice,  with  the  credit  which  attaches  only  to  virtue  ? 
Christendom  potest  against  the  crime,  but  hesitates  not  to 
accepts  its  fruits.  Its  language  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
pious  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  they  wrote 
Hastings  to  govern  leniently,  and  send  inore money ^  to  practise 
strict  justice  and  moderation  toward  neighboring  nations,  and 
send  more  money.  So,  for  three  centuries,  Christendom  haa 
been  saying,  ^*  Don't  make  slaves,  and  send  us  more  sugai:, 
cotton,  and  coffee ;  don't  work  the  poor  Coolies  to  death,  sep^ 
rating  husbands  and  wives,  and  send  us  more  sngar^  and  cot^ 
and  coffee?^  Now,  the  agents  who  are  to  execute  these 
orders,  whether  in  India,  Cuba,  or  Brazil,  understand  exactly 
what  they  mean ;  and  they  know  that  the  money,  and  the 
sugar  and  coffee,  are  to  be  forthcoming,  honesty  and  humanely 
if  possible^  but  come  they  mtisL 

After  Hispaniola  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  Spaniah 
cruelty,  and  the  forty  thousand  Luoayans  who  had  been  tora 
from  their  homes  and  carried  to  that  island,  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  hard  labors  imposed  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
j^earch  for  gold,  i(c.,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  knowing  th^se 
facts,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  more  Indians  to  His- 
paniola from  Trinidad,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  former 
island,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1511,  saying :  With  respect  to  thaw 
doubt  about  bringing- Indians  from  Trinidad,  look  well  if  there 
is  gold  there,  for  you  know  what  the  Indians  suffer  in  chang- 
ing them  from  one  place  to  another."  »  #  #  «  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  conquest, 
that  which  principally  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  so  act  that 
the  Indians  there  may  increase  and  not  diminish  as  in  Hispan- 
iola."* 

Is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  dispatch  ?  and 

*  Bishop  of  MesHeo  wrote,  at  one  time,  that  odo  DcilUon  of  Indians  had  bem  bap- 
tised ;  and  one  man,  Father  Hotolinta,  Is  said  to  bare  baptized  tktwe  t>oa«Hrt- 
Iklp'8  Sjmn.  Cam.,  toL  iU.,  pp.  181  and  m 
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does  it  not,  in  substance,  embody  the  policy  of  Christendom 
toward  the  weak  races,  ever  since  the  day  of  its  date  to  the 
present  moment  ? 

Thus,  then,  these  facts  are  beyond  dispute,  that  since  the 
sixteenth  century  the  civilized  world  has^  made  a  lar^  and 
oontinually  increasing  demand  for  the  fruits  of  tropical  labors ; 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  endure,  and  has  never  performed 
that  labor  itself ;  and,  finally,  that  whatever  demands  it  has 
made,  and  at  whatever  loss  of  life,  or  reduction  to  slavery  of  the 
weaker  races,  there  have  always  been  found  agents  to  supply 
them  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  oppo* 
sition.  The  world  has  just  as  much  cotton,  and  sugar,  and 
ooffee,  as  it  can  consume  ;  we  have  as  many  shirts,  sheets,  and 
chemises,  petticoats,  frocks,  table-cloths,  &c.,  as  we  can  use ; 
we  cram  ourselves  with  sugar,  putting  it  in  coffee,  tea,  cakes> 
tarts,  puddings,  confectionery,  &c. ;  while  coffee  is  abundant 
as  water ;  in  short,  the  farmers  of  the  temperate  zones  in  Eu- 

^Topo  and  America,  enjoy  as  great  an  abundance  of  these  things, 
produced,  mostly,  at  the  price  of  blood  (as  they  know),  as  they 
do  of  wheat  and  other  provisions  raised  by  the  healthful  sweat 
of  their  own  brows. 

Now  this  inexorable  power,  this  ogre  of  civilization,  which 
has  gone  on  for  three  centuries  devouring  human  beings,  and 
which  gives  promise  of  having  a  much  sharper  appetite  during 
the  next  three  centuries,  is  entirely  ignored  by  sentimental 
philanthropists,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  during  the  lives 
of  ten  generations  of  meb,  we  have  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  humanity— a  humanity  which  has 
preserved,  instead  of  destroying  human  Kfe  amid  tropical  labor, 
except  that  difliplayed  by  the  planters  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  who  have  been  to  the  negro  what  Rarey  has  been  to 
the  horse,  and  whose  humane  conduct  must  of  necessity  revo- 
lutionize  the  world  on  this  point.    It  has  been  the  singular 

'lot  of  the  Southern  planters,  while  managing  with  admirable 
skill  to  supply  the  most  rapidly  increasing  of  all  the  demands 
for  Southern  products,  viz. :  that  for  cotton,  not  only  to  pre* 
serve,  but  at  the  same  time  to  foster  and  increase  the  sum  of 
huTTMin  life.  And  yet  while  doing  this,  and  while  all  other 
nations  have  been  destroying  the  lives  of  nngroes,  Coolies, 
Chinese,  and  Portuguese,  with  frightfpl  rapidity,  by  the  unne- 
cessary hardships  they  imposed,  the  Southern  planters,  who 
have  produced  ten  lives  for  every  one  they  received,  have  been 
heaped  with  every  stigma  and  opprobrious  epithet  that  inge- 
nuity ooold  invent ! 
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It  is  not  ant  pla06  to  find  fanlt  with  this,  bnt  simply  to 
endea^r  to  place  the  relations  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  in 
respect  of  tropical  labor,  in  sach  a  light  that  the  foar  millions 
of  negroes  now  in  the  Southern  States  may  escape  the  risk  of 
being  exposed  to  evils  similar  to  those  which  are  destroying 
their  own  and  other  weak  races,  in  whatever  lands  the  oxigen*' 
cies  of  tropical  labor  are  applied  to  them  by  Europeans. 

Ever  since  the  empirical  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas  endeav* 
ored  to  save  one  people  by  enslaving  another,  the  tender  sym- 
pathies  of  closet  philanthropy  have  been  vibrating  between 
Indian  and  negro,  and  negro  and  Indian,  and  now  bids  fair  to 
swing  back  again  to  Indian.  Experience  counts  for  nothing,  rea- 
son for  less,  and  it  is  only  the  last  tale  of  misery  that  can  move 
to  action.  The  lessons  of  three  hundred  years,  during  which 
Europeans  have  been  steadily  exterminating  negroes,  Indians, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Coolies,  in  the  mines  and  sugar-mills 
of  the  tropics,  have  taught  them  nothing  more  than  was  dis- 
covered by  the  great  experiment  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Chi- 
appa — viz. :  a  rotation  of  crops.  Their  fathers  destroy  Caribs ; 
their  sons  weep  for  Caribs  and  grind  up  negroes  ;  their  grand- 
sons pity  negroes,  and  put  Coolies,  Chinese,  and  whatever  other 
unresisting  race  they  can  lay  hands  on,  into  the  mill ;  the 
work  of  destruction  goes  on  unceasinuly,  and  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  have  the  melancholly  reflection  that  the  price  of  their 
daily  beverage  of  sugar  and  cotFee  is  human  blood  ;  and  in  no 
case,  we  believe,  has  it  been  more  eminently  so  than  under  the 
present  encomienda  system  or  Coolie  trade,  by  which  a  very 
large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  sugar  now  used  in 
Europe  is  made,  and  which  is  pointed  at  with  pride  as  a  proof 
of  what  free  labor  can  do. 

A  recent  great  and  well-known  traveller  (Dr.  Livingstone), 
and  one  whom  all  love  and  respect,  remarked  with  satis- 
faction, when  upon  a  late  visit  to  the  Mauritius,  that  that  little 
island,  covered  with  rock  and  only  thirty  five  miles  in  length 
by  twenty-five  in  breadth,  now  raises,  by  free  labor,  sugar 
equal  in  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
G-reat  Britain.  This  remark  has  been  quoted  perhaps  hundreds 
of  times,  and  always  with  pride  and  pleasure,  as  a  triumph 
of  free  labor.  We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  share  these  feel- 
ings, and  to  have  to  confess  that  we  look  upon  this  splendid 
"  monument  of  free  labor"  with  much  the  same  sensations 
with  which  we  regard  the  pyramids  of  Egypt :  both  monu- 
ments are  wonderful  examples  of  human  labor  and  excite  our 
admiration  until  we  learn  their  cost  in  human  Ufe. 
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It  is  the  boast  of  the  frieods  of  free  labor  that  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  sugar  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  has  been  increased  ia 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  fi/t^  millions^  to  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  milUom  of  pounds  ! 

This  result  has  been  obtained,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  not 
by  free  negro  labor,  but  by  the  introduotion  of  immigrants, 
brought  principally  from  India  (a  few  hundreds  only  having 
Qome  from  China),  and  called  Coolies.  They  are  indentured 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  enti- 
tled to  a  passage  back  to  their  own  country.  The  emigration 
from  India  is  under  the  charge  of  agents  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  every  effort  is  undoubtedly  made  to  conduct  it 
on  the  most  humane  and  just  principles.  This  system  of 
labor  owes  its  origin  directly  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  who  have  entirely  abandoned  regular  labor  in  tho 
Mauritius,  and  whose  places  it  was  necessary  to  supply  by  a 
return  to  the  oopper  colored  races  and  the  old  plan  of  encomu 
endaSj  which  destroyed  such  numbers  of  persons  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  transportation  of  Coolies  to  this  island  had  its  com- 
mencement in  an  order  in  council,  dated  loth  January,  1842,. 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons  had  been  brought  from 
India.  Down  to  the  present  date  the  number  is  at  least  two 
hqndred  thousand. 

Now  if  we  examine  briefly  this  system  of  free  labor,  we 
shall  find  little  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
quintupled  in  a  few  years  the  production  of  sugar  in  a  small 
and  rocky  island. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  grossest  ira- 
morality  by  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  is  a  renewal  of 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  slave  trade.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  persons  imported  as  above,  it  appears 
by  parliamentary  returns  that  there  were  six  times  as  many 
men  as  there  were  women !  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  tho 
vice  caused  by  this  unnatural  transportation  of  males  from  one 
opnntry  to  another  ;  the  evil  is  a  double  one,  and  productive 
of  as  bad  consequences  in  India  as  in  the  Mauritius.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Crusades,  when  historians  tell  us  that  licen- 
tiousness rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  disproportionate  num-, 
bars  of  the  sexes,  all  Christendom  has  united  in  condemning 
as  cruel  and  inhuman  every  course  of  conduct  which  tends  to 
produce  sudb  an  evil :  indeed,  it  was  even  a  stipulation  in  one 
of  the  early  ooatraots,  given  in  152^,  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
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meBt>  for  thd  transportatioo  of  segroes  to  the  West  Indiesy  that 
^^one  half^^  of  them  ''were  to  be  women and  yet  in  this 
age  of  boasted  humanity  and  Christianity,  we  find  this  impor* 
tant  element  of  morality  practioally  negleeted  by  the  nation 
which  boasts  most  loudly  of  its  philanthropy.* 

As  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  although  some 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  they  are  almost  inap* 
preciable  ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  greatest  exr 
ertions  in  this  respect,  must  be  under  present  circumstances  a 
failure,  because  the  population  is  not  only  a  transient  one, 
but  they  speak  a  foreign  language,  are  oonfirmed  idolaters, 
have  extraordinary  incentives  to  vice,  and  are  at  that  aduU 
age  when  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  eradicate  the  fixed  im- 
pressions of  youth  formed  in  a  heathen  land. 

In  respect  of  the  education  of  the  few  children  among  themi 
the  accounts  are  decidedly  unfavorable.  According  to  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  of  council,  which  we  find  in  the  parlia-  ^ 
mentary  returns  for  1856,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  the 
island,  about  5,600  Indian  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  fourteen,  and  of  the$e,  ''the  committee  regret  to 
say  that  scarcely  one  hundred  receive  any  instruction  in  the 
government  schools;  and  they  have  little  hesitation  in  si^yisg 
that  the  government  schools  are  the  only  places  where  they 
receive  any  instruction  at  alL  In  other  words,  hardly  two  per 
cent,  of  the  Indian  children,  capable  of  being  taught,  are  en- 
joying the  imperfect  advantages  of  the  mo^t  elementary  teach- 
ing," 

But  besides  the  evils  above  enumerated,  this  system  of  free 
labor,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  one  of  steady,  and  sure  ex* 
termination. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  passage  from  India  is  a  short 
one,  the  longest,  viz.,  that  from  Calcutta,  averaging  only  abou^ 
forty  day8,t  the  deaths  among  81,170  immigrants  arrived  up 
to  November,  1849,  were,  on  shipboard,  and  in  hospital  after 
landing,  1,757,  or  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  immi^rants.t    If  we  compare  this  mortality  with  that 

•  In  allu'IIng  to  this  subject,  (in  the  Parliamentary  Retarnn  for  1S':6),  tlie  Commissioners 
Of  Emigration  remark,  that  "the  onlj  and  rerr  momentoits  ofejeeiion  to  an  indefinite  in- 
creaM  of  the  immifvatioo,  it  the  dtflcaltjr  of  induciag  anj  laiian  femalea  of  decent  station 
or  chariMter  to  leav«  thfir  eoaatry .  It  follows  that  the  relations  between  the  sexes  are  of 
a  Ttry  d^radin^f  kind  ;  that  eoncubiaage  asAomes  an  aggravated  formi  snd  that  the  conse- 
qnent  Jesloasie^  lead  to  frequent  quarrels  and  oooaeional  bloodsbt<L"  Directions  have  been 
given  to  increase  the  proportion  of  females,  but  hitherto  wiih  hut  tittle  success ;  and  tf 
tkeir  charaeter  is  to  be  such  as  deseribed,  we  should  tkink  matters  would  not  be  much  im- 
proved. 

T  The  arerage  length  of  eighteen  paHMgesfrom  Calcutta  to  Matirittae,  9m  was  aWut 
fwtiy  d*ys.  X  See  P&r.  R^p.^  18M. 
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ooonrrias?  among^  emigrants  on  the  passage  from  Q-reat  Britain 
to  New- York,  we  find  it  eight  times  greater  ;  or  if,  with  that 
among  emigrants  to  Australia,  a  voyage  of  more  than  double 
the  length  of  that  of  the  Coolies,  it  is  about  three  tinte$  greater.* 

After  entering  service,  it  appears,  that,  of  the  above  81,170 
Coolies  (now  reduced  by  mortality  on  shipboard  and  in  hos- 
pital to  79,413),  the  deaths,  during  the  nine  years,  commencing 
with  1842  and  ending  in  November,  1849,  amounted  to  7,636t 
dr  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  a  large  mortality,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  majority  of  these  persons  are  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  at  that  age  when  the  expectation  of  life  is 
longest.  But  further,  the  deaths  every  year  exceed  the  births  ^ 
in  1852  this  excess  was  751 ;  in  1833  it  was  626.  The  re- 
duction of  population  from  this  cause  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  in  countries  more  favorably  situated, 
about  one  half  of  all  the  children  born,  die  before  reaching 
their  fifth  year,  and  two  thirds  before  reaching  their  fifteenth,} 
so  that  the  probability  is,  that  hardly  any  of  these  Indian  chil- 
dren attain  adult  age ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  from 
the  fact  that  while  4,833  children  are  returned  as  having  emi- 
grated to  the  colony  up  to  November,  1849,  and  perhaps  as 
many  more  from  that  time  to  1865  (few  having  returnetl), 
yet  the  committee  on  education  estimate  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  at  the  latter  period,  at  only  5,600 ! 

Considering,  then,  the  great  mortality  of  the  resident  popula- 
tion, the  very  small  number  of  births,  and  the  deaths  that 
must  occur  among  this  number  before  adult  age,  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  introduction  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  immigrants  annually,  in  other  words  if  the 
people  were  left  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  would  become  extinct,  and  the  island  revert  to 
a  desert  state  ! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  undervalue  what  is 
really  free  labor ;  we  wish  to  expose  this  unnatural  and  cruel 
system  which  has  adopted  this  specious  name  in  order  to  hide 
fifom  humanity  evils  worse  than  those  of  Spanish  slavery,  and 
equal,  we  fully  believe,  to  those  which  so  rapidly  destroyed  a 

*  The  mortalitj  in  ob«  hondrei  and  foar  sihlpt,  cArrylng  49,854  tmigr&otii  to  New-Tork,  !• 
19)0,  leas  than  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  in  twenty-five  other  veesels  g  >ing  to 
other  portd  ef  the  Unite  1  Statjs,  tt  w\%  only  one  tenth  or  one  per  cent.  Of  30,958  emlvrante 
to  Aa-ftralia,  the  death)  were  under  three  qnarter*  of  one  per  cent.— Par.  Reports, 

t  Rep.  Bm.  CommUsiomert,  18 'A  Four  hundred  and  fifty  CooUes  were  sent  back  to  India, 
aa  unfit  for  ner  rice ;  and  over  T,000  were  return  <Hi  at  their  own  request,  before  the  explrattos 
of  their  contract.  Dewrt  ts  from  labor  were  aUo  nrmerou*. 

t  Afoording  to  Dr.  Fcioe^s  taMes,  o  te  half  the  childr  m  M>rn  la  Lonloo  died  under  three 
years  of  age;  in  Vienna  and  Stockbolm,  und«r  two  years;  in  Manchester,  under  five.  Bat 
the  mortality  in  these  countries  is  not  so  great  now. 
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'whole  race  of  men  nndier  the  encomiendu  system  of  the  Span- 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  that  day,  as  at  the  present, 
the  poor  Indians  were  always  called  •*/ree  then,  as  now,  the 
home  government,  during  the  whole  period  in  which  their  ex* 
termination  was  going  on,  wrote  out  to  the  colonies  the  most 
positive  instructions  as  to  their  good  treatment,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  them  the  holy  Catholic  religion  ;  Charles  V. 
even  sent  out  a  commission  called  an  audiencia,  whose  special 
duty  was  the  protection  of  these  **  free  laborers  indeed  it 
was  even  ordered  by  this  same  emperor,  in  1528,  that  **  no 
Indian  should  carry  any  burdens  against  his  will,  whether  he 
was  paid  for  it  or  not;"  everything  was  done  by  government 
to  show  that  the  Indians  were  free ;  while  everything  still 
continued  to  be  done  by  the  people  to  make  them  in  reality 
slaves.  The  very  persons  sent  out  to  protect  them  were  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  masters,  and  we  find  the  audiencia 
writing  back,  and  advising  that  the  encomiendas^  which  were  at 
first  for  short  periods,  should  be  perpetual  "  in  arder  that  tlieir 
masters  might  treat  them  with  more  loveJ*^f  All  the  specious 
arguments  used  to-day  in  favor  of  the  present  Coolie  trade,  may 
be  found  in  the  Spanish  histories  written  three  centuries  ago, 
and  often  in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  The  ?^panish  nation 
at  home  received  their  ingots  of  gold,  and  in  return  dispatched 
humane  instructions  and  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies ; 
while  every  now  and  again  their  consciences  would  be  soothed 
by  the  widely  circolated  news  from  some  holy  father  of  the 
baptism  of  100,000  Indians,  and  When  tribe  after  tribe  of 
these  "  free  laborers  were  destroyed  and  ia  Hispaniola  be- 
came depopulated,  although  the  fact  was  well  known  in  Spain, 
still  the  work  of  destruction  was  permitted  to  go  on,  and  the 
governor  of  that  island  had  the  impudence  to  write  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  requesting  permission  to  bring  over  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  Lucayan  islands,  "  in  order  that  they  might  en- 
joy the  preaching  and  political  customSj^^  besides,  it  was  ad- 
ded, "  they  might  assist  in  getting  goldP  This  permission 
was  granted  by  King  Ferdinand,  and  40,000  Lucayans  were 
soon  swept  from  the  earth,  while  "  enjoying  the  preaching  and 
political  customs  "  of  Hifepaniola !  Now  suppose  that  India, 
like  the  Lucayan  islands,  contained  no  more  population  than 
that  already  carried  to  the  Mauritius,  then  we  should  see  in  a 
few  years  an  extermination  as  sure,  and  nearly  as  rapid,  as 
that  which  happened  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  is 
looked  upon  as  such  a  black  page  of  Spanish  history  ! 

*  Help'f  SpamUh  Conquutty  toI.  Hi.,  p.  181.  t 
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But  we  should  take,  a  very  narrow  view  of  this  subject  if 
we  confiDed  our  examination  of  it  to  the  Mauritius  ;  we  have 
commenced  with  that  island  because  it  is  always  pointed  at, 
with  pride,  as  a  triumph  of  humanity  and  of  free  labor. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  principle  laid  down  by  England  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  act  upon  that  whatever  the  weak 
and  ignorant  races  may  be  induced,  to  do  voluntarily ^  the 
strong  races  may  take  advantage  of.  This  is,  literally,  the 
principle  established,  the  action  of  which  the  world  is  called 
upon  to  admire.  Now,  let  us  trace  its  operation  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

The  French  island  of  Reunion  (Bourbon),  has  not  bean 
backward  in  following  the  example  of  England,  and  up  to 
March,  1857,  the  number  of  Chinese  or  Indian  laborers  in  that 
island  was  thirty-five  thousand.*  In  these  two  islands,  owing 
to  their  proximity  to  India  and  China,  the  evils  developed  by 
this  system,  great  as  they  are,  are  less  than  those  which  havo 
arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  where  tiie  history  of  the  Coolie  im- 
migration, which  we  shall  now  examine,  is  truly  fraught  with 
horror. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  sea  voyage,  and  we  shall  find  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  mortality  on  the  passage  is  greater  even  than 
occurred  during  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  the  old 
Atlantic  slave-trade. 

Commencing  with  the  first  emigrants  from  China  to  British 
Guiana,  we  find,  that,  of  811  Chinese,  who  sailed  for  that 
country  up  to  April,  1865,  164  died  on  the  passage.  A  mor- 
tality of  over  twenty  per  cent.  !  The  mortality  in  tlie  old 
slave-trade  was  only  fourteen  per  cent.,  though  it  is  now  raised 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  risks  of  capture  by 
ships-of-war.  Of  311  who  sailed  for  Jamaica,  at  the  sanxe 
period,  43  died  on  the  passage,  or  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

Th3  ship  Samuel  Boddington,  which  arrived  in  Demerara  on 
the  4  th  of  March,  1853,  started  with  352  emigrants  ;  of  these 
41  died  on  the  voyage,  11  jumped  overboard,  and  29  morjB 
were  carried,  on  arrival  from  ship,  to  hospital !  Thus,  the 
deaths  on  board  were  more  than  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  of  those 
carried  to  the  hospital  no  doubt  many,  died  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

*  Under  the  JtintA  de  TomeDto  Contract,  the  drat  of  a  Obtne^e  laborer  laid  doim  at  Ha- 
Tana  is  $136  ;  but  thejr  are  eagwly  sougbt  after  at  $150  to  f  170  each,  tbe  contract  baii^  for 
eight  years,  and  $i  per  month  pajabia,  with  two  salts  or  cloihes,  annnall/'.  See  CommI 
Crawfjmli^s  Des.  Par.  Rtp.,  1854-'&6.  £6  and  two  raitoof  eomNioa  olotbaa/'trtweWa  nioatba 
labor  in  a  tropical  cane-fleld,  un  ier  Spanish  masters,  in  a  ntranfe  land,  among  strangejpeo* 
pie  speaking  an  unknown  langQace,  and  depHred  of  the  soci^lj  oripffe  or  ddklfoD,  or  m  utf 
woman  ^haterer !  and,  after  eight  jears  of  this  Ufa,  if  brolien  down  in  health,  to  hare  no 
claim  whatever  on  anj  haman  being  fo/  itasistaDCo  !  And  this  is  called  fiee  labor. 
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Upon  the  ship  Lord  Elgin,  which  sailed  from  Amoy  with 
115  Chinese,  58,  or  mofe  than  one  half,  died 

The  John  Calvin  sailed  with  297  passengers,  of  whom  110 
died  on  the  voyage,  many  of  them  by  suicide,  and  23  more  in 
quarantine  at  Havana,  a  mortality  of  forty-five  per  eent.!  t 

The  Glentanner  arrived  in  British  Guiana  on  the  12th 
Jannary,  1843,  having  lost  on  the  passage  and  withiti  the  first 
four  months  after  arrival,  60  persons  out  of  305,  or  about 
twenty  peroeht.  \t 

The  deaths  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  amounted  to  about 
ikirtyHkrep.  per  cent. ! 

On  the  screw  steamer  Clarendon,  which  arrived  in  Dema* 
rara  on  the  5th  June,  1858,  from  Calcutta,  85  Coolies  died  out 
of  421  embarked,  or  over  twenty  per  cent.  This  vessel  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  cholera  on  board. 

There  have  been  shipped  to  Cuba  from  the  3d  June,  1847, 
to  the  24th  July,  1865,  7,711  Chinese  laborers,  who  sailed  in 
twenty-two  vessels,  of  which  fourteen  were  British.  The 
mortality  on  board  the  latter  was  truly  frightful.  Two  of 
these  vessels  (according  to  Consul-Geueral  Crawford's  report), 
named  the  Blenheim  and  Panama,  sailed  with  808  souls, 
whom  328  perished  on  the  voyage^  a  loss  of  forty  per  eent,  ! 

On  the  Gertrude,  out  of  360  passengers,  152  died,  or  more 
than  forty  three  per  cent. ! 

•  On  the  Medina,  of  430  who  sailed  fifty  perished,  or  about 
twelve  per  cent. 

The  Sappho  lost  66  out  of  230,  or  more  than  iwenty4wo 
per  eent.  The  other  British  vessels  lost  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  their  number,  except  the  Inchman,  upon  which 
the  mortality  was  only  about  one  per  cent. 

Of  the  eight  Spanish  vessels  we  have  data  respecting  one 
only,  vis:.,  the  Viagante,  which  lost  51  of  her  300  passengers, 
or  seventeen  per  cent.  The  Adamaster,  which  sailed  with  300 
Chinese,  was  compelled  to  pert  into  Singapore,  the  passengers 
threatening  to  take  the  captain's  life;  there  they  all  de* 
serted  her. 

Now,  if  we  leave  the  West  Indies  for  a  moment,  and  take 
the  passages  in  the  Pacific,  between  China  and  Peru,  which 
are  much  shorter,  we  are  still  compelled  to  catalogue  a  list  of 
deaths  and  disasters  almost  beyond  belief. 

*'  There  hare  been  sLipped  from  Cliina  to  Peru  since  the  commencement  of 
fte  emigration,  in  Jane,  lo40,  to  Jtine,  1654. 7,356  human  beings,  of  whom  only 

•  letter,  dated^ugust  16, 1855.— Por.  Rep.,  1856. 

t  U.      IW  tw,  Mr.  p«Tl6»  H  6«ior  BmiU«k  dato^  March  10^  for.  lUp., 

t  Consul  Crawford's  dispiAch,  Haj  81, 1856.— Par.  Rep.,  1856. 
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4,754  reaohe4  tbeir  des^imtion  !  Of  the  remaining  2,602,  549  died  on  the  pas- 
sage ;  000  were  lost  on  Brampton  shoal ;  800  were  Wrecljed  at  Singapore,  and 
deserted  ;  245,  after  having  had  their  tails  cnt  bj  the  eaptain,  kiil^  him,  mJi 
landed  back  itk  China ;  2u0  more  rose  and  killed  their  captain  and  pot  into 
Singapore ;  350  others  rose  and  killed  their  captain  and  landed  in  the  China 
seat),  and  others  returned  to  China,  or  Manilla.  The  mortality  on  the  Lady 
Montague,  a  British  ship,  waa  199  out  of  440,  *  eaosed,*  aa  the  report  fltatea» 
*  bj  ill  treatment  and  dnmkennesa  of  officers  and  captain  ' 

These  facts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  Coolie 
trade. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  vessels  which  have  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies  on  board  of  which  the  mortality  was  compar* 
aiively  low  ;  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  old  slave-trade, 
bat  the  whole  average  mortality  taken  together  is  frightfully 
high. 

But  the  misfortune  does  not  end  here  ;  for  pi  the  pitiful 
remnant  who  live  to  return  to  their  homes  with  a  few  dollars 
in  their  pockets,  the  result  of  such  enormous  risks  of  life  and 
of  five  to  ten  years'  hard  labor  in  the  tropics,  during  their  prin^o 
of  life,  a  very  large  number  die  on  the  voyage.  Let  us  ex» 
amine,  for  instance,  the  return  passage.  Of 4,845  laborers  who 
sailed  from  the  West  Indies  for  Asia,  between  1850  and  1855, 
we  find  that  301,  or  six  per  cent,  died  on  the  voyage.  Of  these, 
83  out  of  311  lost  their  lives  in  Uiat  chamber  of  death»  tho 
Grlentanner.  The  Eliza,  on  her  return  passage,  lost  30  out  * 
of  342,  and  30  more  died  within  one  week  after  landing.  Tho 
Zenobia,  on  her  return,  lost  22  out  of  306,  while  41  mor^ 
w^ere  carried  from  ship  to  hospital,  and  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  were  more  or  less  affected  with  scurvy. 

Add  this  average  mortality  of  the  return  passages,  to  that 
of  the  outgoing  passages,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the  Coolie 
trade  which  but  few  will  like  to  contemplate,  and  yet,  hor- 
rible as  it  is,  it  is  only  one  feature  of  this  most  cruel  system 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  called  **free  labor,"  which  means 
nothing  more  than  that  a  strong  and  intelligent  race  may 
induce  a  weak  and  ignorant  one  to  place  itself  voluntarily 
in  a  worse  slavery  than  could  be  invented  by  a  civilized  man 
toward  those  who  were  his  slaves  in  name. 

Having  now  shown  the  miserable  condition  of  these  people 
on  shipboard,  let  us  follow  them  to  the  shore.  We  have 
remarked  that  the  mortality  on  many  vessels  was  compara* 
lively  small ;  we  will  cite  three  to  which  this  remark  is  ap- 
plicable, viz.,  the  Australia,  the  Clarendon,  and  the  Flora 
Hastings.  These  vessels  sailed  from  China  for  Trinidad,  with 
1013  laborers,  the  only  Chinese  which  up  to  1855  had  been 
carried  to  that  island.    The  deaths  on  the  passage  amounted 
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i6  35,  or  about  2^  per  oent.  of  the  whole  number  of  passen^rs. 
This  mortal it}%  though  oomparatively  small  for  the  Coolie 
trade,  is  three  times  greater  than  that  oeourring  among  the 
emigrants  from  Great  Britain  1o  Auslralia. 

After  landing  in  Trinidad,  and  during  the  first  pear  of  their 
labors,  the  passengers  per  Australia  lost  death  86  of  their 
number,  those  per  Clarendon  35,  and  if  those  per  Flora 
Hastings  (of  which  we  have  no  account)  were  equally  unfor- 
tunate, this  would  make  51  more,  so  that  the  whole  loss, 
amcuig  the  passengers  by  these  three  vessels,  from  the  time 
they  left  China  to  the  end  of  their  first  year's  labor  in 
Trinidad,  -would  be  197  souls,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
number  !  During  the  year,  nine  of  the  laborers  ran  away,  a 
very  singular  thing  for  free  laborers  to  do,  but  one  that  is 
common  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mauritius. 

In  Jamaica,  of  4,551  Coolies  imported,  1,6 19  had  died  or 
disappeared  within  a  few  years  after  their  arrival. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  rapid  extermination  of  the 

free  laborers"  by  mortality  on  shipboard  and  on  land,  there 
is  also  present  in  full  force  in  the  West  Indies  the  very  effect- 
ive  cause  noticed  in  the  Mauritius  system,  viz.,  the  absence  of 
women. 

We  find,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1852- 
'53,  that  upon  five  vessels  sailing  from  China  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  about  1,500  passengers  on  board,  there  was  not 
a  single  female ! 

And  here  arises  another  important  difficulty  connected  with 
this  trade.  Supposing  women  from  China  are  sent,  they  are  not 
only  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class,  but  are  actually 
sold  as  slaves.  Says  Dr.  Winchester  (first  assistant  in  the 
British  consulate  at  Amoy)  :  "  Families  of  Chinese  never 
accompany  them.  It  is  true  that  a  few  women  might  be 
obtained,  but  in  what  manner  and  of  what  class  ?  They  must 
be  bought  outright  in  the  stews  of  Hong-Kong,  Macao,  and 
Canton." 

Sir  John  Bowring  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  June  5 , 
1854,  saying,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  China  will  ever 
furnish  any  considerable  supply  of  women  for  emigration, 
unless  they  are  kidnapped^  bovght,  or  by  some  means  made 
the  victims  of  fraud  or  force,^^*  Sir  George  Bonham,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  July  4,  1854,  substantially 
confirms  this  opinion.  Mr,  White,  the  emigration  agent  in 
China,  says  :  ''Girls  of  respectable  connection,  of  from  ten 

"      '  •  Par.  Rep.,  IBhA^di,  ~~ 
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ta  fifteeD  years  of  age,  may  be  obtained  for  aboui  forty 
dol/ars,^^  and  "  /  see  no  prospect  of  procuring  taomen^  except 
by  purchase,  direct  or  indirect.^^* 

Here,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  to  send  women 
from  China  it  will  be  neoessary  to  take  the  most  abandoned, 
and,  such  as  they  are,  either  to  purchase  or  kidnap  them  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  emigration  oommisaioners  distinctly 
say,    Female  emigration  appears  to  ns  a  moral  neoessity.^t 

What  is  to  be  dona  in  this  dilemma  ?  Continue  the  ex* 
termination  of  the  raoe,  and  inorease  iiie  grossest  forms  of 
immorality  by  a  male  emigration  ?  Resort  to'  the  slaim 
trade,  and  fill  the  West  Indies  with  purchased  prostitutes? 
Or  trust  to  the  possibility  of  the  Chinese  amalgamating  with 
the  negroes,  and  overrunning  the  West  Indies  wiih.  a  miser* 
able  tribe  of  idolatrous  half<- breeds  ? 

This  is  so  disgusting  a  feature  of  the  Coolie  trade,  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  admire  as  free  labor,  that  we  wil- 
lingly  drop  it. 

Now  for  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  these  people  in  varions 
countries,  as  described  by  travellers  and  others. 

**  In  Trinidad,"  remarks  Dr.  Davy,  "  the  history  of  immi* 
gration,  and  in  the  West  Indies  at  large,  almost  wlthrmt 
exception,  is  little  less  painful  than  that  of  the  slave  trade." 

Lord  Harris,  in  his  dispatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  Feb.  21, 
1848,  speaking  of  the  Coolies  in  Trinidad,  says  : 

"  Numbers  are  found  destitute,  sick,  and  starring  in  the  road.*   Since 

Ust  June  (a  period  eight  months)  250  Coolies  have  died  in  the  hospital, 
and  great  numbers  in  other  places ;  in  £Mt^  scarcely  a  week  passes  but  re* 
ports  are  sent  from  different  parts  of  the  country  of  the  skeletons  of  Coolies 
being  found  in  the  woods  and  cane  pieces.  I  believe  that  in  no  country  has 
greater  suffering  been  undergone  than  by  these  unfortunate  people,  in  the  shape 
of  di«ease,  starvation,  and  ultiomte  death  ;  and  to  those  wHo  have  had  to  wit- 
ness it  daily,  it  has  been  most  distressing.'* 

Dr.  Gardner,  after  five  years'  residence  among  the  slaves  of 
Brazil,  afterward  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Bast 
Indies ;  he  was  therefore  peculiarly  competent  to  compare 
the  ocmdition  of  the  Brazilian  slaves  with  that  of  the  Coolies 
of  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon.  We  give  the  result  of  his 
experience : 

"  To  sum  up  these  observations,"  he  says,  "  I  have  had  ample  opportunity, 
•ioce  I*left  S^uth  Ameriea,  for  contrasting  the  eonditioa  of  the  slaves  of  that 

country  with  that  of  the  Coolie  in  the  Mauritius,  and  in  India,  but  more  partica*- 
larly  in  Coylou,  nnd  were  I  asked  to  which  J  would  give  the  preference  I  ghould  ccr- 
tttxnl^  decide  in  faoor  of  (he  former.^'t 


*  L«tt«r  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonial,  Land,  and  Emigratioii  OommiMioQers  |  datad  Dm. 
10, 1853.  t  aeport:*,  1854-^.  %  ifr.  Gardnei's    Brazt^,"  p.  30. 
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The  Hon;  Miss  Murray,  referring  to  the  Coolies  of  Cuba, 
Mysy     They  are  the  slaves  of  slaves,  and  their  masters 
fndiflferent  abont  their  comfort."* 

'  Mr.  Russell  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  conditioa 
of  the  Coolies  in  Cuba,  where  the  apprenticeship  is  for  eight 
years,  and  remarks  that — 

*'  The  eondition  of  the  Chinese  laborer  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
slave,  as  long  as-  bis  apprentioesMp  lasts,  for  he  10  eoeroed  as  nnRparinglyv  and 
^ia  Dot  to  weU  fitted  to  endure  sach  treatment  I  was  told  that  lar^  nam^ 
bers  of  the  Chinese,  like  the  aborigineSf  had  committed  snioide ;  and  were  the 
facts  made  known,  it  would  be  found  that  a  small  proportion  withstand  the  rig'- 
•n  of  tkeir  trefttmant  dnriag  the  long  apprenticeship.  This  nrest  be  pretty 
4>bTioiis  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  mortality  among  th«  negroes  ia  fro($^ 
ux  to  ten  per  cent.,  annually,  and  vastly  larger  in  some  cases.  On  some  uf  the 
sugar  estates  I  found  as  many  as  one  tnird  of  the  Chinese  laborers  in  the  ho6- 
.pitels,  and  o«6  of  the  admuiiBtratora  frankly  told  ma  that  this  was  nothing  un- 
common during  the  crushing  seaaon.  ...  I  heard  it  affirmed .  by  some  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  Chinese  being  freed  on  the  expiring  of  their  teroi 
df  service.* 

Consul-General  Crawford  quite  confirms  the  preceding 
statements.  He  remarks,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, dated  Havana,  August  7,  1855,  that  they  ar6 
'treated  with  very  little  more  consideration  than  the  slaves ;  I 
cons^ider  that  their  position,  now  and  henceforth,  as  regards 
further  importations,  is  and  will  be  exceedingly  miserable.  .  . . 
Probably  not  more  than  half  of  those  who  arrived  in  1847 
are  surviving." 

In  Bolivia,  of  309  Chinese  which  arrived  on  the  Susannah, 
26  were  publicly  sold  at  Arica,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852, 
and  the  vessel  then  sailed  for  Islay  to  dispose  of  the  re« 
mainder. 

The  condition  of  these  people  in  the  Chincha  islands,  Peru, 
must  have  been  particularly  miserable,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
[the  following  memorial,  signed  by  nine  shipmasters,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Trade  : 

No  sooner  are  they  landed  from  the  ships,"  write  these  gentlemen,  thaa 
thev  see  tall  African  nearoes  placed  oyer  them  as  boatswains,  armed  witli  a  lash 
•f  foar  plaits  of  cow-hide,  five  feet  in  kngtb,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dtame^ 
t0T.  During  the  forenoons,  except  for  regular  offences,  this  in^trament  was 
'not  need  much,  but  at  abont  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  many  of  the  weakaat 
ka4  Bot  performed  their  taskwork,  and  the  boatswains  freely  nsed  it  to  start 
those  behind.   The  slightest  resistance  was  punished  by  a  flogging  little  short 

^  'of  murdei*,  as  on  many  melaneholy  occasions  we  witnessed,  xhe  first  six  to 
twelve  cuts  stifled  the  most  affoniaing  cries  that  rang  through  the  fleet — triaa 
that  we  heanl  day  by  day,  bat  only  then  knew  the  agony  thM  called  thenk 
forth.   There  was  no  tying  up ;  the  nearest  Chinaman  being  compelled  by  a 

•  ent  of  the  lash  to  lay  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  stretch  the  miserable  being  ^ 


•  *-  Canada,  United  SUte*,**  Ice.,  by  the  H  en.  If  its  If  nrrar,'  tot.  tL,  p.  «I.  '  ' 
t    KumU's  TraTvls  ia  Nortk  America,"  p.  102. 
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lus  ttomaeh  on  the  ipaM.  The  mere  weiffhr«loiM  I  of  the  lash  made  their 
bodies  shake,  blackeoiog  the  flesh  at  every  blow,  besides  oatting  into  it  like  a 
tabre,  and  when  a  oonvulsive  moYement  took  pkee,  a  scbordioMe  plaoed  hit 
boot  upon  the  shoulders  to  keep  the  qmrering  bodj  down ;  two  doeen  mads 
them  breathless,  and  when  released  after  thirty-nine  lashes,  they  seemed  slowly 
to  stagger  oyer,  reeled  and  fell,  and  were  carried  off  to  the  hospital ;  in  most 
eases,  if  they  recovered,  oommitting  suicide.  Dnring  our  stay  there,  numy 
sprang  over  the  cliffs,  many  buried  themselyes  alive  in  the  guano,  and  maqy 
hid  themselves  in  the  caves  of  the  islands  to  starve  to  death.*** 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  authorities  in  Peru  declare 
that  this  report  is  exaggerated ;  but  making  all  due  allowances 
for  exaggeration,  whether  in  Peru  or  elsewhere,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lot  of  the  Coolies  is  one  of  misery  from  the  day  they 
leave'  their  native  land  until  the  return  of  the  pitiful  remnant 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  again. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  Hitherto  we  have  treated 
principally  of  Chinese  and  East  Indian,  but  the  principle  once 
oeing  laid  down  that  we  are  entitled  to  transport  the  labor  of 
any  people  who  will  grant  it  voluntarily,  it  is  evident  that  all 
nations  interested  in  tropical  labor  will  make  bids  for  immi- 
grants among  whatever  people  they  can  induce  to  accept  them. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  England  has,  in  the  short  period  inter- 
vening between  1848  and  1855,  transported  to  her  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  the  large  number  of  14,784  African  negroeS|t 
many  of  whom  were  from  the  African  coast  and  St.  Heleni, 
while  others  were  negroes  caught  in  the  West  Indian  waters, 
bv  her  cruisers  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade. 

Many  suppose  that  the  British  have  ceased  to  transport  these 
freed  Africans  or  any  Africans  to  her  colonies,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  Bark  Hopewell  having  landed,  on  the  Ist  June, 
1858,  in  Demerara,  240  negroes  from  St.  Helena.^ 

The  condition  of  these  imported  *'  free"  Africans  is  repro* 
sented  as  being  very  miserable.  The  Rev.  Hr.  Gilbert,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Trinidad,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Harris,  dated  June, 
30,  1850,  says  : 


•  MfMrial  to  fA«  nifht  Hon.  Lords  of  th»  Privp  Council  ^  Ttmd:  I>4fed,  Jons  27, 
i^tgned  bj  atne  Bhlpmsstera. 

It  is  mvch  to  the  trodlt  •i  tiM  Britlth  gvremnMn  ttet  H.  H.  eemul  in  F«ni  taD«M4il* 
fttelj  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  cnditiou  of  the  OhineM  Uborere  in  the  (  hiach*  TiUiiii 
i^ho  were  earried  thither  throarh  British  agencjftnd  in  Britbth  ^hIp•:  and  that  ordem  were  iieai 
to  the  nATftl  foree«  in  the  Pftciflc  to  repAir  to  thoae  inland-*,  «o  that  remomitranet  against 
theee  eroeltieii  fhenld  be  backed  by  (bree  if  neoeeeaty. 

^e  Bart  of  Glar«adoa'»den»teh  to  Mr  SoUiTaiH  dated  Jaly  16, 18H» 

Bj  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wttite,  dated  December  10. 1853.  we  obKet-re  that  the  Pentviaa  cos* 
Ml,  at  Hoof-Kong  iMd  forbid  continaance  «>f  the  Chinese  enigratfon  to  Peru :  and  we  ara 
flMl  to  eee  that  eonatrj  taking  the  lead  la  aboli  hfng  ibli  emel  trade.  ^ 

tfim.  Gem.  Report,  pp.  84,  85,  Par.Bep.  1858.  Man/ thooeandji  were  imported  fcerloM 
to  1818. 

I  TimetjJoljS,  1888. 

(  .1  .  — M.  / 
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•«TU&eUi(iof  penons  ere  ft>r  ilM  most  part  in  i^moit  iMgleotid  oopditi«B. 

H  is  almost  literally  true  that  no  man  carcth  for  their  souls.  They  ift 
l^ovgbt  here  friendless  and  unable  to  befriend  themseWes  or  eaeh  other,  n 
spime  eases  the  nearest  relations  are  separated  withoat  any  knowledge  vliatsb- 
eyer  of  each  other's  abode  or  destination.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  fsatures  of 
^e  did  system  of  slavery.  By  for  the  greater  number  of  them  were  landed  here 
in  a  yery  onkealtliy  atate,  and  apparently  half  starred  to  death.  Hie  oonaa* 
goenee  has  been  that  numbers  have  died*  aod  inyoiA^  oases  on  the  highway, 
before  reaching  their  ^oetination,  while  many  more  haye  been  rendered  oselesa 
io  themselves  or  their  employers  for  months  after  their  first  location  In  many 
iMtamaes  tkey  are  oMwded  togetber  in  a  sin|;le  robin,  for  some  tiina  «fter  thefr 
arriya),  not  laiger  tbausa  laborer's  ^oqa^  without  the  sligbtaat  attention  beiM 
id  to  their  comfort  or  cleanliness,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  without  any  regara 
the  decencies  of  eommon  life.** 

The  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  also  oalls  attention  to  this  aubjeot 
in  his  letter,  to  Lord  Harris,  dated  August  26,  1850. 

The  charges  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  were  afterward 
the  subject  of  a  long  investigation,  and  though  not  fully  sus- 
tained, yet  the  counter  evidence  given  on  the  trial  would  alooe 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  misery  of  these  people  as  well  as  their 
utter  degradation.  On  one  occasion  of  dividing  a  cargo,  it  is 
said  that  fifteen  grown-up  women  all  stood  up  together,  laying 
hold  of  one  another,  and  declaring  themselves  sisters  ;  they  did 
not  know  their  own  hbsbands,  having  changed  two  or  three 
times  on  the  voyage,  &o.,  &c.  But  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  would  be  impossible  fully  to  prove  charges  like  those 
made  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  barbarous  savages  themselves,  whose 
evidence  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  speaking  a 
*8trange  language,  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  scattered  over  distant  plantations,  could  be  of  little  service, 
and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  few  others,  in  a  colony  like  Trini- 
dad, to  do  anything  to  jeopard  the  continuance  of  the  annual 
accessions  to  the  labor  of  the  island ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  resident  pastor  of  a  Southern  congregation 
would  bring  such  grave  charges  to  the  notice  of  the  hi^eat 
authorities,  without  there  bein^  the  most  urgent  cause  lor  it. 
Therefore,  while  we  are  wilhng  to  allow  that  Mr.  Gilbert** 
statements  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  them  without  foundation. 

Next  we  have  the  Spaniards,  who,  while  the  English  are  sup* 
plying  their  colonies  with  laborers  from  India,  from  China,  and 
from  Africa,  in  unlimited  quantities,  are,  in  the  same  manner, 
casting  about  their  eves  over  the  whole  world  for  laborers. 
First,  they  have  their  slave  trade,  whioh  furaishea  them  anna- 
ally  with  numbers  of  negro  slaves,  but  which  is  now  de- 
fining because  they  find  the  Coolie  tritjiamore  profitable ;  then 
timr  Coolie  imparUtiooB,  now  imrMaing  toas  alarming  extefut 
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Aai  we  kare  «flBLted,  Cuba  hnpoHed  dliring  Hght  j/Bafs  btid\ng 
]*jraly,  1855t  7»711  Chinese  laborers    but  during  the  single  ^ear 

1866,4,967,  and  during  the  Jirst  quarter  &f  1857,  2,616  !t 
'Thus  we  see  that  the  growth  of  the  Coolie  trade  is  nearly  as 
'xapid  in  the  Spanish  as  in  the  English  colonies,  although  but 

yet  in  iter  inoipiency,  and  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  cruelly 
Sf  this  trade  than  its  rapid  inoreasei  n  Cuba,  where  human 
«8lave<*fleah  has  always  been  cheap  and  plentiful^  and  yet  is  abw- 

iutely  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  something  cheaper  stiH, 
^  called  free  flesh,  which  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities, 

and  may  be  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  pounds  per 
-  ahnum,  and  in  a  Christianlike  manner,  the  foul  blot  of  slavery 

being  wiped  out. 

^  But  Spain,  too,  is  not  satisfied  with  Chinese  and  Africans: 
England's  Mauritius  has  found  her  contiguous  India,  and 
Spain's  Cuba  has  found  her  contiguous  Yucatan,  where  are 
large  numbers  of  Indians  awaiting  the  blessings  of  civilization ; 
"And  which,  being  close  to  the  shores  of  Cuba,  have  one  great 
advantage  over  the  English  free  Coolie  labor  system  in  thp 
'West  Indies,  in  that  the  enormous  destruction  of.  life  by  th^ 
long  China  passages  would  be  avoided.  Accordingly  contract^ 
were  entered  into  between  the  Mexican  government  and  thi 
houses  of  Goicouria  and  Zangronis  of  Havana^  for  the  emi- 
'gration  of  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  other  Indians,  who  were 
'at  that  time  in  a  stat^  of  revolt.  All  Indian  prisoners  takep 
during  this  rebellion,  were  to  be  pardoned  on  their  emi- 
grating to  Havana,  under  a  five  years'  indenture,  at  the  expi- 
ration  of  which  they  would  be  free.  Other  Indians,  also,  not 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  em- 
bark for  Cuba,  which  was  the  land  of  promise,  and  where 
'they  were  to  be  free.  Indeed,  the  inducements  held  out  by 
the  contractors,  as  stated  in  the  following  extracts  from  Senor 
Bonilla's  letter  to  Mr.  Doyle,  H.  M.  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  Mexico,  are  most  tempting,  but  look  as  if  they  were  copied 
from  some  of  the  old  documents  of  a  similar  nature  issue^ 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  white  the  conver- 
sion and  extermination  of  the  Indians  were  progressing  so 
'favorably.    He  observes  that^ — 

"  The  oontimoton  looreoTer  bind  thenueWes  to  inculcate  social  and  moral  /c^f- 
ings  upon  the  Indians  y  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic  religion^  in  order  ihin 
'iikej  may  r^tnnt  to  their  eotintry  when  their  time  U  tip,  with  good  habits  aoid 
.s  proper  koovrledg*  of  the  tnd^  ta  which  thej  hare  baimdev^ad.'* 

^    ^  P&rli&mentary  Retrarts,  1856.        ^    '         '  *'  ' 

•Ute  ia  Hiraiui. 
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Well,  what  is  the  ratalt  of  Hkef^  plouft  and  hdnmoe  ifitefu> 
tioo8?  Up  to  IStb  of  Jane,  1855,  thara  wari  ahtppad  416n 
Ifldians,  wbo  sailed  ior  Cuba  in  five  veasels;  16  of  their  litiiii«i 
bars,  or  four  per  oent.,  died  in  the  short  passage' betwieen  Yu^* 
oatan  and  Cuba,  while,  after  laading,  «ays  Consul  Orawibcdyi 
'<a  good  many  have  died  from  the  eflbots  of  thair  voyage^;  . 
depieasion  of  ^pSrits,  and  the  vomits  and  cfadenu"  Tha^ 
Indians,  who  were  sent  by  the  twa  vessels,  Maria  Jaointo 
and  Anita,  and  who  were  represented  by  the  Mexioan  obnatt}/ 
in  Havana,  as  being  so  delighted  and  happy  to  go  tharB,  were 
saat  down  to  Merida  (the  port  of  embarkation  in  Yuoatan),  "jiii 
okainsy  and  were  guarded  till  put^  board  tht  vessels  that 
were  to  take  them.  The  contracts,  which  appear  to  he  aignad' 
by  them,  were  signed  bp  a  clerk  in  a  Tmefcantiie  hnuee  iui 
Havana^  without  consulting  the  wiU  of  the  Indiams.  Tbosa- 
by  the  Yncateco  were  alsosentto  Sisal  tied  and  under  a  guard.' 

An  official  statement  was  afterward  drawn  up  by  the  Mex-' 
loan  consul  at  Havana,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Indian* 
had  gone  there  of  their  own  free  wilt ;  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Yucatan.    This  is  very^ 
probable.    Mr,  Crawford  thinks  they  were  intimidated  ;  andi 
it  is  very  evident  that  if  they  were  shipped  from  their  ow»« 
country  in  chains,  and  threatened,  perhaps,  with  death  or  im* 
pnaonroent,  'm  case  of  return,  tiiat  they  would  not  be  veiry 
anxious  to  return  to  it.    Anotiier  natural  featonre  of  this  oasc 
is,  that  a  party  of  Cubans  offered  to  equip  and  assist  iu  sub-* 
duing  the  revolted  tribes  of  Yucatan,  the  prisoners  taken  by-' 
them  to  bo  pardoned  on  their  consenthig,  of  their  own  free 
willy  to  embark  for  Cmba.    This,  of  courae^  would  be  notiiingi 
more  than  the  old  African  slave  hunt. 

The  French  government,  too,  as  well  as  the  BngHdi  aifd* 
Spanish,  have  mtarally  enough  desired  to  participate  in  ^e 
free  labor  movement,  and  besides  a  Coolie,  have  sought  to 
create  an  African  imroigfatton.    Accordingly  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  house  of  Eegis  of  Marseilles,  to  transport  ten 
thousand  free  negroes  to  the  French  Antilles.     The  result* 
thus  far  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.    One  of  the  vessels  sent  by 
Messrs.  Regis  to  Africa  for  the  free  emigrants,  took  on  board  ^ 
nine  hundred  and  fiftv  negroes,  of  whom  no  less  than  threa. 
hundred  and  fifty  died  before  reaching  Guadaloupe,  a  mortality  . 
of  about  thirty*six  per  cent,  I    On  arriving  at  Guadaloupe,  no  ^ 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  survivors a 
portion  of  them  were  therefore  placed  on  board  the  vessel  a^in 
to  be  transported  to  the  basses  lerres^  on  the  coast  f  daring 
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tbis  Tmyffb  ih&  r^meL  straek  on  a  rook,  aad  between  eighty 
mad  ninety  of  these  imfortunates,  who  were  in  the  bold  per- 
uhedL*  The  oese  of  the  Regina  Gcsli  afEards  another  example 
of  the  <^ractM  of  this  free  negro  emigration  system  The 
negroes  on  this  ship  roYolted  while  the  captain  was  on  sbcve, 
•  murdered  eleven  of  his  crew,  and  shot  at  the  oaptain  erery 
time  he  attempted  to  retake  his  vessel.  On  this  vessel,  whiek 
was  finally  captured  by  Captain  Croft  of  the  Ethiope,  wefe 
found  numbers  of  Jitters  and  manac/esif 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  H.  B.  M.'s  oonsul  for  the  Bight  of  BtafVa, 
reports  the  arrival,  at  Fernando  Po,  of  another  of  these  free 
emigptuit  Frenoh  ships,  named  the  PhoeniX)  which  had  three 
hnotdred  Kroomen  on  board.  He  remarks :  They  were  re^ 
ported  to  ma  by  the  captain,  as  voluntary  emigrants  ;  and  to 
show  how  much  of  the  voluntary  there  was  in  their  condition, 
they  were  all  in  chains,  and  there  were  six  sokliers  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  walking  the  decks  night 
and  day."t 

This  Frenoh  contract  has  caused  much  excitement,  and  the 
English  consuls  and  miesionaries  in  Africa,  write  that  it  ie 
nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  the  slave  trade  under  the  spe* 
eioM  title  of  free  emigration ;  and  that  free  emigiation  from 
Africa  is  iropossible.il 

President  Roberts,  writing  from  Liberia,  in  Saptember, 
IQ^,  in  reference  to  the  English  contract  with  Messrs.  Hyde, 
Hodge  &  Co.t  for  free  African  emigration,  states  substantially 
the  same  thing,  and  adds :  Only  let  the  chiefs  along  the 
coast  find  that  they  can  send  off  eatptives,  as  emigrants  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  obtain  an  advance  of  only  ten  dollars 
each,  and  the  old  system^war-^for  procuring  slaves  will 
again  be  renewed." 

We  have  now  adduced  facts  enough,  drawn  from  the  best 


•  8m  Ltd  BNoghaai'B  Bmntrki  im  th«  Honst  oC  Urdi,  March  10,  laSS. 

t  S«6  ttxtrftct  of  A  let^  from  A.  G.  Hvttoa.  pftsaanger  on  th«  Kthiop^,  *»d  d^positloiu  oC* 
Rtiidrr  pasMiif  er«  on  board  titat  TMsel,  daiM  MonrorU,  April  15, 1858.  Alao  arncte  in  Lou- 
doB  Tim4*  of /nM  13,  1856^ 

t  See  extract  fk-om  a  letter  in  the  Anti-Slaverf  ReforUr^  for  Jane  1^  1858. 

I  It  is  stDgQlar  that  the  very  lame  ]Mretexta  are  given  now  for  beglnninf  the  f^ee  Ubor 
tiikde  ilutt  vere  giren  ftevr  hundred  aad  tftjr  jears  ago,  for  beginning  the  negro 
trade.  In  1442.  the  Captain  GoncaUx  brought  into  Portaftal  the  Or  t  negrdoa,  who 
w«re  in  modern  timea  objeota  of  the  alave  trade,  and  w«  now  place  the  JiMtiI<^«B  of  th«»l 
act  bj  Prince  Henry  of  Portngal,  aide  bj  aide  with  that  of  Ooont  Walewitki  fbr  the  preaont 
fvttt  Aft1e«n  emigration. 


riAee  and  heathenltm  orthe  moatdegra^lnf  ealetl  conid  get,  lie  ahonldtake  them  aa  he 

oharaater,  wonld  be  hmwuiiaed  and  Ci^ria-  woold  g«ln  eooV^  becamae  thfj  wiM  bo. 

tianised  by  being  placed  In  oontict  with  the  converted  to  the  fbith."^il«(p*«  Spami$k 

fk«n«KiBolobit4a.'U4elegiam  Crom  WaahV  ^^nfiMaM,       i^  (p.  «k 
lattoa,  in  New-Tork  Cmmivtmd  Mnquiftr, 


PftnioB  HasiT  ni  144S. 
"Tfhaterer  nnmber  of  hegrAea 
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tod  most  Tiftried  MMairoM,  io  d»w  tbe  rettl  climtvdter  of  thi^ 
tarhnnph  of  the  «iokIy,  senttroental,  irresponsible  philanthropj 

the  nineteenth  oentury-^-this  system,  wbioh,  while  destroy* 
iiM^  men  by  tens  of  thousands,  plausibly  receives  the  speoious 
title  of  free  labor. 

What  is  the  plain  English  of  the  whole  system  ?  Is  it  n6| 
just  this  ?«— ^hat  the  oivilized  and  powerfnl  races  of  the  earth 
hare  disoorered  that  the  degraded,  barbarous,  and  weak  raeea, 
may  be  indaeed  voluntarilp  to  rednee  themselves  to  a  slavery 
more  oroel  than  any  that  has  yet  disgraced  the  earth,  and  that 
humanity  may  compound  with  its  oonsoienoe,  by  pleading 
that  the  act  is  one  of  free  will  ?  Is  it  not  this^that  we  may 
take  ten  millions  of  men  from  China,  from  India,  or  from 
Africa,  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  manhood,  sepa^ 
rate  them  from  their  wives  and  families,  cast  them  into  the 
distant  cane-fields  of  the  tropics,  destroy  them  by  thousands 
during  the  voyage  aid  Uieir  long  years  of  labor,  pay  them  a 
mere  pittance,  and  after  having  used  the  best  years  of  thmf 
lives,  send  baek  the  broken  down  and  useless  remnants  to  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth,  and  then  to  plead  in  excuse  that  it 
was  all  dione  of  their  own  free  will  ?  Have  not  the  slaves 
holders  of  Cuba  already  discovered  that  they  can  ^  lay  down*" 
a  strong  Chinese  man  on  thr)ir  plantations,  for  about  $170, 
while  ^  slave  eosts  them  $700  or  8800  ;  and  that  they  can 
have  his  foreed  services,  under  the  indenture,  for  eight  years 
{just  the  period  in  which  they  are  said  to  use  up^^  a  negro) 
and  then  cast  him  away  like  a  sucked  omnge  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  they  dare  do  all  this,  without  having  any  trouble 
or  loss  with  women,  without  any  care  of  children  during  theit 
long  and  useless  in&ncy,  or  of  the  aged,  during  that  long  pert* 
od  of  physical  decline,  in  which  the  slaveholder  must  be  at  a 
great  expense,  as  well  as  suffer  the  loss  of  labor  ?  Do  they 
not  know  that  they  can  sell  their  costly  slaves,  and  do  all  this 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  call  it  free  labor  t 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  government  and  that  governs 
Dient  have  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  conduct  the  busineas 
on  humane  priaeifdes ;  that  the  most  righteous  decrees  ha#e 
been  promulgated,  to  prevent  abuse,  aiid  that  agents  are  ap« 
{M)iAted  in  all  the  varioias  shipping  ports,  to  see  that  every 
emigrant  goes  of  his  own  free  will.  For  every  such  righteow 
And  humane  decree  published  now,  two  may  be  produced^ 
jNTomulgated  by  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the 
iime  tluit  she  was  exterminating  twelve  millions  of  free  labon 
trs !    For  three  oenturies,  rigbteoos  decrees  have  been  diSf 
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patolsBd  by  tbe^thip^kad  to  tlM  eaAftmt  ihe  tertk^  it  is  alt 
wry  pIfttisiUe  and  very  soothing  to  the  oonecience;  bat  th«f 
f*et  ie,  tbat^  in  9pite  of  iili  thin,  Europe  has,  fur  three  eentaries^ 
•DjAyed  the  fraite  of  tropioal  labor^  at  a  cost  of  haman  life  and 
suffering  horrible  to  contemplate.  Henceforth  we  must  judge 
philanthropy  by  its  resolts,  by  what  it  does^  and  not  l)y 
iriiat  it  talks  of  doing.  If  Europeans  will  hare  Chinese,  Ia« 
dian,  and  African  laborers — well  and  good^but  let  them  noC 
endeavor  to  cheat  tlieir  consciences  by  calling  iketa  free,  nor 
to  hide  their  eyes  from  the  fact,  that  do  what  they  will,  and 
$li  that :  governments  can,  so  long  as  they  keep  up  this  Coolie 
trade  they  are  exterminating  the  human  race,  encouraging  the 
grossest  immorality,  and  in  most  cases  literally  kidnapping 
er  purchasing  those  whom  they  transport  as  free.''  i 
'  In  the  case  of  the  African  negro  emigrants  thia  is  now 
murersally  acknowledged ;  but  we  believe  that  the  case  is 
equally  as  bad  in  China.  This  is  proved  from  facts,  as  well 
as-  from  theory.  It  is  evident  from  the  frequent  cases  of 
mutiny  that  have  occurred  on  the  Chinese  ships,  and  from 
their  always  putting  back  to  their  own  land,  that  vast  num* 
hers  of  them  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Engagement  they  enter  into. 

Oapt.  Seymour,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,"  says  that  tha 
Chinese  on  his  ^ip  mutinied  before  they  sailed  from  Hon^ 
Kong,  and  he  adds,  I  believe  one  diird  of  them  were  kidnap* 
pad."  It  is  impossible  for  agents  to  prevent  this,  because  the 
emigration  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  primarily  through 
Chinese  agents,  who  will  make  such  representations  to  ti^ 
poor  and  slavish  classes  of  China  as  they  know  will  be 
effectual,  then  steps  in  the  government  agent  and  explaina 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  through  an  interpreter.  But  cm 
any  one  for  a  moment  suppo<^  that  the  majority  of  these 
ignorant  and  degraded  beings  have  an  idea  of  the  perils  they 
are  to  encounter  by  sea,  and  of  the  stem  labors  of  the  oane^ 
fields  of  the  tropics  ?  When  we  observe  how  truly  littie  is 
known  among  intelligent  people  in  enlightened  countries,  of 
the  habits,  manners,  and  conditions  of  existenee,  of  the  people 
of  even  neighboring  nations,  and  this  in  spite  of  constant  and 
rapid  oommunioation,  and  a  large  interchange  of  traveUerSi 
books,  and  newspapers,  we  may  well  fancy  how  little  knowU 
edge  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers,  who  leave  l^eir  shores 
annually,  can  have  of  the  countries  and  people  they  are  about 
to  visit,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  risks  and  iabcm  they  are 
dbout  to  eaeouBter.    With  aU  our  booksi  newspapers,  and 
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•fid  fourcep  of  hif<frBiaijAQ,  wliat  p0|mhur  BnglMf 

aai  Anaerican  knowl^ge  of  Chipa  amoont  to  7  Without  Huf 
q£  these  adfantages  (for  railways  bripg  together  todgqes  and 
^ars,  so  that  eveo  orally  the  hupdreda  of  auUiona  ot  ChbaA 
kara  bat  little)  what  can  that  of  Chioa  ia  respaot  of  na,  orcl 
the  Weat  lodies,  amount  to  ? 

However,  to  leave  the  question  whether  «1I  these  laborers 
Qomprehend  or  not  the  nature  of  their  engagianieotat  this  faf^rl 
^  certain,  that  milliona  of  men  may  be  induced,  aoluntcrilpf 
to  reduce  themselves  to  a  slavery,  more  cruel  than  Spaniish^xt 
Portugese  negro  slavery,  and  a  great  d^al  Qheaf>er.  .This  otlMt 
Cact  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  between 
lill  the-  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  United 
States,  to  accept  that  alayeryi  and  still  further,  to  do  so  in  the 
pame  of  humanity. 

.  Now,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the  negroes  of  Braal 
and  Cuba,  and  evea  upon  the  emanoipated  ones  in  tho 
English  colonies  ?  -  r 

It  must  evidently  t^d  to  cheapen  their  labor,  and^  oonae^ 
quently,  to  invifie  harsher  treatment  of  the  slaves  and  negleoi 
of  the  emancipated.  The  latter  has  already  taken  plaoe  im 
Uio^  colonies  where  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  has 
been  introduced,,  as  in  tb^  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  ico., 
where  the  old  negro  popuiation  is  now  almost  completely  seA 
aside ;  and  the  former  is  evidently  beginning  in  Cuba.  Aji 
for  Brazil,  she  is  so  glutted  with  labor  that  slaves  are  stiM 
oheap  there';  ahe  has  stopped  the  slave  trade,  because  she  has 
over  3,000,000  of  negroes-^-all  she  knows  what  to  do  witlv^ 
she  is  positively  choked  with  negroes.  But,  both  in  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  Hiere  are  two  causes  which  will  soon  create  a  greai 
tictivity  in  the  Coolie  trade ;  one  is  the  increamng  demand  fo^ 
tropical  products,  and  the  other  is  the  additional  demand  fsv 
labor  that  will  arise  during  the  next  twenty  years  in  thoai 
countries,  from  the  decline  of  population,  owing  to  the  gretfl 
disproportion,  of  sexes  caused  by  the  slave  trade.  This  great 
demand,  then,  for  labor,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Coolie. trade^ 
which  will  be  carried  on  as  at  present,  principally  in  Englisk 
ahips,  and  with  comfortable  Christian  feelings,  and  no  risk  of 
oapture  by  English  orniaers.  There  will  be  no  infants,  n» 
women,  no  aged  to  take  care  of^  so  that  all  tiiat  class  of  per* 
sons  among  the  slave  population  must  be  neglected,  4md  alaveiy 
Jbe  fairly  exterminated  by  death,  and  its  plane  .supplied,  ania 
cofUmually  supplied^  by  ^^free  labor 

This  traiffic  is  now  but  in  its  infancy ;  the  Coolie  trade  of 
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1B88  if  jcwt  ^wfiere  stare  trade  was  in  1698.  In  1808,  the 
oiviliced  world  was  rejotoing  at  haring,  by  meana  of  the  negro 
dave  trade,  diaoovered  a  way  of  preserving  the  Indians.  In 
1656«  tke  eiviliflsd  world  is  rejoioing  at  having,  by  means  of 
file  CooKe  trade,  disooTered  a  way  of  preserving  the  negroes ! 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo  wrote 
to  Bpain,  tiiat  *<the  perpetuity  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and 
FiMto>Rioo,  eanHded  in  the  negroes  ♦  fMWj  iJie  governors 
of  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  the  Mauriiins,  say  that 
file  perpetuity  of  those  oolonies  depends  upon  the  Coories. 
Henoe,  the  probabilities  are,  that,  unless  deotsive  means 
are  taken  to  arrest  this  evil  in  its  infancy,  it  will  grow 
npidly,  and  that  the  Coolie  trade  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  oenturies  will  exceed  in  magnitude  and  horrors 
file  slave  trade  of  the  eighteenth  oentury ;  our  deseendants  will 
Iftoom  aver  its  ineradioable  evils,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  allowance  for  us  that  we  can  make  for  our  ances* 
tors,  for  the  slave  trade  began  before  the  Bible  was  even 
tranriated  into  the  EnglieAi  tongue,  and  when  a  single  copy 
of  that  booic  cost  more,  as  a  popular  divine  remarks,  than 
aa  arch  in  London  bridge;"!  but  the  CooKe  trade  begins 
BOW,  in  our  own  day,  and  when  the  Bible  is  translated 
into  nearly  every  tongue  spoken  on  earth,  and  when  a  copy 
nsay  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  one  trade  is  the  offspring  M 
a  dark  age,  the  otibier  of  an  age  that  boasts  of  its  light  and 
knowledge.  ^ 

This  Imde,  too,  is  big  with  evils  in  the  futdre,  and  not  the 
^  least  of  these,  is  the  bringing  in  direct  contact  ignorant  races 
in  confined  spaces^  where  they  must  eventually  crowd  one  an- 
•iher,  and  one  or  the  other  be  exterminated.  Hatred  of  race  is 
bat  too  apparent  in  the  noost  enlightened  nations  of  the  earfii, 
wlio  mre  separated  by  a  good,  broad  channel ;  what  must  it  be 
between  half  savages  and  half-oivitiied  idolators,  placed  in 
itreot  oompetition,  and  confined  together  in  small  islands  ? 
Ihe  feelings  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians  toward  the  negroes 
are  already  apparent,  ai|d  viee  versa.  Captain  Biden,  pro* 
iaetor  of  emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  in  Madras,  asked  some 
Coolies,  returned  from  DeiDerara,  about  the  negroes  there,  and 
vrtiether  any  marriage  were  contracted  on  either  side.  They 
spoke  of  them,"  he  says,  with  the  greatest  disgust,  saying 
tiuit  tkey  were  a  coarse,  woolly-headed  race,  more  like  mon- 
keys than  human  beings,  and  that  they  never  associated  with 
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them  m  knj  way.  Thef  ackmwtddft^  thaii  the  Afrieam 
ti>er€  alto  averse  to  the  Indian  immifframii.**^  In  Brititk' 
(ihiiana  the  immigrant  and  tketf  proeperity,''  saya  the  oom- 
miasnmers  of  emtgration,  have  been  ^e  objeote  6f  diaj(rMeftil 
oQtraii^ea  on  the  patt  of  the  oreole  popQlatiDB."t  la  fkot  tbe^ 
danger  of  collision  is  eon9tant>  and  will  iooroaae  in  pro|K>ftiod 
aa  the  immigration  increaaes. 

Another  great  danger  for  the  ftitnre,  and  whi^  may  brittj^r 
a  terrible  crash  upon  the  commercial  world,  is,  that,  after  aU 
Christendom  is  supplied  with  sugar  and  eoifi»e,  firtr  estample. 
by  Coolie  labor,  no  improbable  eiFent,  owing  to  the  artiSciaf 
nature  of  this  labor,  the  supply  may  middenly  cease,  and  thni 
a  blow  be  struck  at  commerce  and  industry  tiiat  would  be  fcH 
tiirongbout  the  worM.  If  the  world  were  depending  on  the 
labors  of  millions  of  Coolies  scattered  through  the  tropics,  all 
strangers  to  the  soil,  and  separated  from  their  wires,  it  is  evi*' 
dent  that  any  event  such  as  a  general  war  which  stopped  thei 
supply  of  fresh  laborers,  would  leave  these  already  at  work  it^ 
a  speedy  extinction,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  plantatiooa 
would  be  abandoned.  If,  at  the  present  moment,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  were  Oude,  of  the  emperor  of  Chins 
were  to  forbid  emigration,  the  same  effeels  wMld  follow, 
though  not  with  so  great  evils,  beoanae  the  system  ia  Mt  yd 
folly  developed. 

Finally,  this  cpaestion  is  a  most  important  ona  to  the  ne^^ 
groes  of  the  United  States.  This  nation  haa  hitherto,  as  ia 
well  known,  imported  neither  CooKes  nor  free  Africans  ;  a  bill 
was  brought  before  the  legidature  of  Louisiana  ta  contraot 
for  a  small  number  of  the  latter,  but,  fortunately,  it  iklled. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  successful  insurreetien  of  th^ 
negroes  were  brought  aboart  by  abolitionists,  and  that  they 
were  all  freed  ;  to  say  nothing  oif  the  bloodshed,  and  probable 
extermination  that  wouM  be  oaused  by  so  unfortimate  aa 
event,  it  is  evident  that  the  CooKe  trade  would  receive  aa 
enormous  impulse.  1'he  4,000,000  of  negroes  iti  the  United 
States  represent,  in  tropical  labor,  an  itnperaUee  wcnU  of  dv^ 
ilizationj  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  supplied  at'  atH 
hazards.  Now,  the  labor  of  these  negroes,  owing  to  their  foiig 
training,  their  knowledge,  their  attachment  to  the  soil,  thair 
healthiness,  and  their  strength,  may  be  aaMy  affirmed  to  ba 
equivalent  in  value  to  that  of  8,000,000  at  Cooliaa ;  hanoe,  tUa 

\  •DiHMrtehteSira.a  MiMlcowy.  ^Mtmhiw  19, 
t  Pmr.  Rep.  1856.  Th«  emancipated  Mf roes  are  now  terned  the  voU  pofttlaQea ;  bg| 
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taide. w#uid  re^am  impetaa  whi^  }oiDe4  with  Ifaat  it. 
liiadf  Jkas  from  oilHir  natioa*,  would  render  its  arrest  iinpaaBH, 
Ue.;  th0  shij^  of  Efigland  aiidof  <the. Northern  Stotes.  would 
iimoaUy  pour  oa  our  Soathem -^hore^  hundreds  of  thousands: 
nC^these,  wretohed  Wngs ;  white  teqs  of  thousands  would  find 
thdit  grayes  in  tb^  ooean  or  on  ja  foreign  shore.  Let  it  n^. 
be  supposed  that  such  an  event  would  render.  England  inda^ 
fdndent  of  America  for  her  eotton ;  the  men  who  have  had  the 
it$^%  acid  eoergy  to  supply  tha  demands  of  the  Mandba^i 
mills,  rapidly  .inoreasiog  as  they  have  heeut  would  not.  li& 
4own  supinely,  and  let  the  ootton  fields  of  the  South  ran  ^ 
waste  wheu  labor,  in.  abundance,  was  o£^ed  to  them  nt  n  rata^ 
Jbue  times  cheaper  than  they  liad  previously  paid  ! 
^  But  it  is  cause  for  eckti^footion,  that,  under  present  ciroum* 
ftanoes^  the  Coolie  trade  cannot  touch  the  shores  of  America.;: 
no  oantral  governmmt  has  the  poorer  to  eoromajwl  it,  «nd  tins 
interests  of  the  planters  are  too  great  tto.  permit  a  majority  of. 
tile  people Jn  any  given  i^them  .States  to  vqteiov  tibe  intro*. 
duotion  qf  a  species  of  labor,  so  cbeap^  that  it  would  ruin  all 
the  old.plajDtm  and  kill  off  slavery  as  well  ajs  the  slaved' by 
•torvation.  Hence,  the  safety  of  the  slaves  is  their  value. 
, .  But  again,  ;evea  supposing  the  South  should  be  so  blind  as 
Im  irnagific  4lie  could  incnsaae  her  tiiopieal  labor  hy  a  Codio 
or  immigrant  African  importation,  does  not  history  tell  her  it 
would  be  ioapossibie  ?  She  has  now  an  annual  ndditfiou,  by 
natural  lAerease,  of  90,000  negroes.  Has  any  nation,  Eng^ 
kud,  Brazil,  Cuba,  or  any  other  been  enabled,  eyen  by  ail  the 
mts  and  iiorrors  of  the  slave  trado,  to  jsdd  that  much  labor, 
regularly  as  the  year  rolls  around,  to  their  tropiosi  wantft 
This  labor,  too,  being  grown  on  the  estates,  and  being  that  of 
persons  speaking  the  English  language,  and  taking  an  inters 
in  their,  masters  and  their  homes^^is  certainly  more  ^oieut 
tluin  that  of  125,000  Coolies  with  their  sickly  bodies,  and  Chi- 
nase  gibberish,  or  <han  an  equal  number  of  savage,  half-starv* 
nd  Africans  would  be. 

Lei  the  workl  point  as  it  will,  to  the  triumph  of  the  so-oalU 
od  ^^free  labor^^^  we  have  shown  wbat  it  is.  But  the  triumph 
el  the  Southern  planters  in,  that  amid  the  grossest  misrepre* 
asotation  and  the  blackest  abuse,  they  ana  ^e  only  people  oq 
enrth  who  have  suooeeded  in  supplying  .the  detmands  of  the 
isnparate  zonee  for  tropeal  prochiots,.  without  oonsamption  oC 
human  life !  Under  every  other  system  of  tropical  labor,  con- 
ducted by.  Europeans,  whetfier  sla:vo  or  fre^,  vhetber  British, 
French,  Spanish^  or  Fottngoese,  whefe  theeipoHa  faeve- beea 
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of  any  consid^k'tU^irBhie  ihdy  h^re  Iwen  prodaoed  literally  at 
the  ooet  of  the  exterHunatieivof  the  heoMUi  race.  The  Soath- 
ern  States  have  not  only  avoided  this,  hut  increcksed  the  mm  of 
Ufs  in  a  ratio  eqwl  to  that  at  which  it  iacf eases  among'  the 
most  favored  people  of  tie  earth — black  or  white.  Furthes, 
in  doing  this  they  have  taught  4,000,000  heathen  the  Gnghsh 
language — the  language  of  commerce  and  progress ;  tl^ey  hayb 
•onverted  moresonis  to  Christianity  than  ail  tiie  missionariie 
in  Africa  put  together ;  they  have  taught  them  the  arts  of  ctr- 
ilizatbn ;  and  though  they  or  their  fathers  took  450,000  ne- 
groes from  Afrioa,  they  have  given  hack  to  freedom  thi*  day, 
one  negro  for  every  slave  carried  away,  and  still  have  a  surpltto 
of  4,000,000.  In  comparison  with  this,  what  has  that  nation 
done,  which  can  find  no  language  black  enough  to  describe 
our  guilt  ? 

She  has  carried  away  2,250,000  negroes  from  Africa,  and 
'haviBg  destroyed  two  thirds  bf  them  by  the  rigors  of  her  slave- 
ry, frees  the  pitiful  remnant,  paying  a  trifling  sum  not  equafl 
io  the  interests  even  of  the  profits  of  her  slave  trade !  She  is 
DOW  building  up  her  wealth  by  destroying  the  Chinese  by 
thousands  with  her  opium  ;  and  lastly,  she  is  filling  her  cof- 
fers, by  increasing  that  ^eatest  iniquity  of  modem  times,  the 
Coolie  trade.  And  this  is  the  nation  that  raises  her  hands  ih 
holy  horror  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Sotithem  States. 

Until  the  temperate  belt  of  the  earth  can  forego  the  use  of 
^tropical  products,  or  until  it  can  discover  some  more  humane 
wAy  of  supplying  its  cravings,  than  by  exterminating  the  weak 
and  ignorant  races,  let  it  cease  to  heap  calumnies  upon  those 
who,  whatever  their  faults,  have  proved  themselves  more  mer- 
ciful than  their  judges. 
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iaH  T.-COH80UTIONS  OF  tJOWKSEl. 

And  whiipemd*-''  Btkok, 

riioiig  years  ago,  while  yet  a  Btndent,  emulous  of  the  honors  of  Alooa  Hater, 
and  ftilfof  the  wild  dreammgs  of  youth,  without  any  of  the  ballast  which  eyery 
'i$ff  adds  to  the  ship  sf  life,  nntrt  at  last  it  sinks  it,  we  wrote  mwmy  tfatngs, 
4istiBguls]Md,  perhaps,  ki  degrees  of  demerit  bat  havi^^  poitits  of  iotereot,  wl^ 
examined  eyen  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  ( )f  this  cUes,  we  haye  quite  a 
Wheelbarrow  load,  and  being  in  the  humor,  just  now,  p) tinge  an  arm  into  their 
'Midst  to  brihig  up  the  IbUowtng,  whiob,  ooiveoting  a  word  here  and  sr  iime  Umm, 
ws  m  tempt^  to  print  What  matter,  if  our  sterner  and  more  ehasteoed  judg- 
ment eondemn  the  sentiment  or  the  style,  there  are  readers  enough  of  the  Ri- 
yirw,  luxuriating  yet  in  the  happy  minority  in  which  we  then  wrote,  who  may 
Mafi  %h}ak  them  eaeerable.  Alas  I  not  a  weod  whisk  spronf  op  in  tbe  ways  we 
were  then  priyilegwl  to  tread,  but  what  had  firagvanoe  and  eoloring,  whiol^  belong 
not  eyen  to  flowers  now. — Editor.] 

Tb£  designs  of  Froyidenoe,  with  respect  to  oqr  owdition, 
when  the  connection  between  the  material  and  immaterial  i3 
-dissolved-^in  what  peculiar  Enaoner  that  conniectioa  is  main- 
taioed,  and  how  far  mind  itself  wonld  be  susceptible  of  pleiMi- 
ure  and  pain,  wiUiout  the  intervention  of  matter— are  quea- 
jkions  which  have  perplexed  the  inquisitive  and  speculative  in 
every  aga^  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  range  of 
unassisted  reason. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  existence,  we  know,  in- 
4eed,  that  there  is  a  close  ajod  intimate  relation,  between  what 
we  call  the  intellectual  and  the  sensualt  the  incorporeal  and 
,the  corporeal ;  and  that  the  sublime  flights  of  soul|  or  mind, 
whioherver  is  preferred,  its  vast  capabilities,  and  apparently 
unlimited  range,  are  dependent  primarily,  upon  the  material 
world  ;  without  that  world,  this  invisible  essence,  posseaeing 
the  capacity  and  elements  of  harmony,  would  be  voiceless  aud 
silent" 

Considering  man  as  he  is,  and  in  view  of  this  connection, 
we  find  him  to  be  an  existence  susceptible  of  the  most  intense 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  that  changes  in  his  raeu- 
tal  stat«  ensue  with  the  various  and  complicated  chwgw  in 
&e  external  world,  being  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  in  virtue 
of  some  law  of  which  we  are  ignorant  This  efieet  is  inde* 
pendent  of  any  volitum  on  his  part ;  for,  as  Shakespeare  has 
said,  who  can 

"  Hold  a  fire  in  his  band, 
By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caneasns  t** 

The  same  senses,  whose  delicate  adjustment,  and  minute 
adaptation,  convey  to  the  mind  at  one  moment,  the  most  intense 
delight,  in  the  very  next,  .may  be  the  vehicles  of  torture 
equally  intense ;  and  certain  objects,  phenomena,  or  events  ia 
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the  physical  world,  havti  the  ohantotei  of  ia¥ariaUe  aotoei^ 
denoe  of  pleaaarable  emotions,  and  otbecs  of  pitiaful,  bowevsr 
much  habit  may  modify  the  iotensity  of  either.  If  we  oouiii 
imaj^e  an  existence  under  the  present  organization  of  man, 
to  be  freed  from  all  the  accidents  of  sorrow,  it  must  for  a  like 
reason,  be  freed  from  those  of  joy.  Take  away  the  susoepti- 
bility  to  the  one,  and  the  other  passes  with  it,  even  as  Hilton 
has  said  of  two  other  contraries, 

For  where  no  hope  is  left. 
Is  left  no  fbir,** 

It  would  evidently,  be  inferring  too  much,  however,  did  we, 
from  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  undertake  to  assert,  thitt 
happiness  or  misery  can  neither  be  promoted  nor  averted,  bt 
any  power  within  the  sphere  of  rational  sgenoy  ;  and  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  advancing  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
common  eitperiences  of  mankind,  and  at  war  with  what  reason 
most  clearly  indicates  to  be  their  prerogative— -free  agencY. 
An  attentive  regard  to  health,  a  prudent  jfbrmation  of  habit^ 
the  possession  of  a  comfortable  maintenanoe,  a  nouHshing 
and  constant  exercise  of  the  social  virtues,  will  all  go  very 
far  toward  producing  contentment,  tranquillity,  and  happiness ; 
while  the  want  of  these,  or  some  of  them,  may  embitter  ev- 
ery hour  of  life. 

But  can  any  prudent  internal  econoo^,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed so  to  speak,  be  suocessful  entirely  and  effectually  in  proda- 
ding  a  life  void  of  sorrow  ?  Alas,  No !  There  are  afflictions 
that  befall  us,  over  which  we  could  have  had  no  control^ 
there  are  pangs  that  wring  the  heart,  which  no  human  eye 
could  have  perceived  or  prudence  have  prevented.  The  good 
and  the  virtuous  suffer  even  ooore,  at  times,  than  the  wicked 
and  immoral.  The  Dervise,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  did  not  suc- 
ceed, after  a  search  for  life,  in  finding  one  individual  who  was 
perfectly  happy  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  wise  Sob>n  to  the 
rich  CroBsus  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy»  Are  there  not 
introduoed  into  this  world  those  that  are  vigorous  and' healthy, 
and  those  who  carry  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  disp-ase, 
which,  germinating  in  every  part  of  the  system,  are  ever  india« 
cing  misery  ?  Are  there  not  natures  of  such  vivacity  and 
hopefulness  that  they  giki  all  obyects  with  varied  hues,  aikl. 
seem  to  see  around  them  nothing  but  the  bright  and  the  bean* 
tiful,  where  hope  is  supreme,  where  the  future  is  a  garden 
blooming  with  sweetest  flowers ;  the  present  joyous,  and  the 
past  oblivion  ?    Surrounded  by  afflictions  and  sorrows,  they 
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*^'to^aveTK)  othfer'  sympathy  with  fhern  than  does  ¥fatiire 
Tidiiself  voaoh^fe  fof  thef  wdes  of  man.  And  what  is  this 
*9ytoJ)athy  of  naturfe  ?  Destroy  communities'  by  pestilence, 
"6afthquake,  and  famine— tear  away  from  the  heart  of  man 
that  is  held  sacred  there— let  even  nations  be  plunged  in 
•grief,  and  16,  says  the  inimitable  bard, 

f  :  '  •  .         '     "  . 

The  morn  is  up  again — the  ^^wv  mon^ 

With  breath  all  fragrance,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  away  the  oloudi,  vith  playful  Mom, 

And  Iwing  as  if  earth  oontained  no  lomb.** 

,^,Bat  are  there  not  temperaments,  where  Darkness  seams 
l^v^r  to.hQl4  her  oourt  ?  minds  that  robe  even  nature  itself  in 
^ouds>  that  brood  over  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  arp  exq^isite^ 
Hilected  by  every,  thorn  in  the  present,  aiui  can  see  only  hid>e- 
4)as  dieformity  in  what  is  to  oome  ;  where  the  woes  of  uihei;0 
^QQ.t  even  as.  their  own  ?  Are  there  not  thousands  like  Her^ 
aclitus  among  the  ancients,  ajid  Burton  among  tha  moderns  ^ 
the  ome  of  whom  Juvenal  ironically  said, 

V '  "  Minndum  «sfc  tmd«,      ooeuUs  Mtffeoerifc  httmor." 

/  ,  And  the  other,  who  wrote  for  his  epitaph 

**Hie  jMt  I>emocntm  jukUr, 

Cut  vUam  dedit,  et  morlem  melancholia  V\ 

Are 'there  not  fair  atid  finely  carved  proportions,  which,  flit- 
'Hng  before  us,  awaken  a  thousand  rapturous  thoughts,  and  de- 
'Ibrtned  ones  that  are  spurned  away  or  fill  with  disgust  ?  Are 
there  not  minds  comprehensive,  and  minds  contracted,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  insure  immortal  fame,  and  on  the  other,  in-  \ 
'difference  and  contempt  ?    So  far  is  it  that  Nature  has  drawn 
the  broad  line  between  frten,  and  evinced  her  partiality  ;  and 
•so  far  is  her  instrumentality  effeelual  in  the  production  of 
'jojrs  and  sbrroWB ;  btit  has  she  in  fact  ever  bestowed  every 
Tttre  and  valuable  endowment  tip^n  one  man,  and  denied  all 
*lreo<>mpense  to  another  ?    Is  there  no  hope  to  cheer,  no  refuge 
'  to  invite,  those  upon  whom  her  smiles  hate  never  *  beamed  ? 
•We  thank  thee,  munificent  Creator  and  benefactor,  for  one 
*boon  at  least  to  mortals,  which  enables  them  to  find  coiiA- 
'fort,  even  in  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow,  which  blunts  the  shafts 
*attd  arrows  that  would  pierce,  and  plucks  away  the  thorns 
"that  sd  often  bestrew  the  ways  of  so  many  of  thy  least  fa- 
'yored  diildren,  that  booh— Philosophy  ! 

**  A  Lamp,  which  God  ^ 
i  '  •  '  9%tiB#{h5ffi  his  paliidd  (fowti  t«r^ardi»  '     '  l 

To  goidft  hif  wandering  ehildrea." 
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What,  tbmi,  ihjs.  pbi]«9opbj^,  lir)iiph  out  wiMrmed  fmor 
extols  and  paiate  in  suoh  ^wiiig  colors — pbilosc^ky  whioh 
triumphs  over  tha  afflictioos  iiicidoi;it  tp  humanity  ?  Let, 
become  acquainted  with  it,  and  associate  it  with  ourselves  'm 
ail  the  walks  of  life.  The  term,  as  originally  adopted  by  Pj- 
tbagoras  in  the  East,  is  ausceptible  of  a  definition  far  more 
liberal  than  is  generally  admitted,  viz. :  a  love  of  wisdom^" 
For  the  word  sophos  may  be  reduced  to  two  others,  »oos — safe, 
and  pAootf-^ight,  and  the  compound,  by  a  circumlocution, 
would  then  express  a  love  for  a  safe  or  unerring  light — a  light 
.whieh  shall  illumine  our  paths,  and  penetrating  the  gloss  and 
douds  which  envelope  tenrestrial  things,  expose  them  in  their 
true  nature  to  our  view,  to  be  contemplated  in  their  relation^, 
with  respect  to  time  and  to  eternity. 

But  is  it  a  little  effort  that  will  give  to  us  the  entire  posses- 
!tton  of  this  inestimable  lamp  ?  AIaa,how  few  have  ever  been 
guided  by  its  celestial  rays  As  easy  of  obtainment,  though 
.incomparably  inferior,  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  whose  m}rstic  pow- 
ers commanded  the  gems  and  tre^ures  of  the  East-^as  easy 
the  stone  of  the  alchemist,  which  transformed  bv  its  t^uch^ 
HbtEi  basest  into  the  purest  of  metals — as  easy  as  the  Rosicru- 
eian  secret,  which  struck  off  the  fetters  that  confined  the  spirit, 
and  defied  4^e  corruption  that  would  feed  upon  the  flesh.  For 
what  less  is  it  than  to  gain  the  entire  maMery  of  self^  the  difii- 
'eulty  and  importance  even  of  knowing  which,  are  so  great,  that 
Delphi's  temple  inculcated  the  lesson  from  her  walls. 
1  lien  tiiere  have  been  an  every  age  to  search  for  this  Light," 
.but  the  errors  and  follies  into  whioh  they  have  fallen,  indjipate 
that,  although  successful  in  part,  few  or  none  have  gained  its 
entire  possession.  Take,  up  the  catalogue  of  the  philosophers 
of  old,  and  which  of  them,  think  you,  possessed  the  true  and 
safe  light  ?  The  eclectic  may  find  much  that  is  truly  admi- 
rable in  each,  but  in  how  great  a  pile  of  rubbish,  like  stars 
ilmt  are  set  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  Pyrrhonists,  or  skeptics,  who  disputed  that  there  was 
may  certainty  to  be  attained  in  human  affairs  ;  that  their  per- 
sonal identity  was  by  any  j^aeans  c^^in^  and  that  science 
eould  assume,  in  any  respect,  a  loAier  title  than  that  of  cpn- 
Jecture,  had  yet  started  in  pursuit  of  philosophy,  though  lost 
'  in  the  ignisx-fatuus  light,  whioh  was  deemed  to  have  emana- 
ted Irom  her  lamp.  The  Stoics,  who  professed  a  beastly  in- 
•ensibill^  ;  the  Oynics,  who  mortified  the  body  ;  the  Sophists, 
tbe  Platonists,  and  those  of  the  new  Academyi  who  maintaija- 
«d  that  tliere  was  substantially  qo  differenoe  between  virtue 
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knd  vioe,  y^ere  all  men  iftlo  hwf  etgeiiy  sou^t  philoflOfihjr,  as 
a  refuge  from  ihe  oares  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  The  imd^ 
em  Christian,  though  professing  the  most'  sublime  dociriim, 
evinces  yet  too  often  in  his  aotionsi  that  it  is  mere  pnrftssion-; 
for  how  few  are  there  even  in  this  school^  where  we  might 
liave  expected  so  many^  that  are  in  4;rddi  Christian  phil^o- 
phers.  • 

Though  the  diffionlties  to  be  met  with,  in  the  searofa  after 
true  philosophy,  are  so  great  as  to  be  deemed  almost  insofr^ 
mbnntable,  and  though  fione  may  be  said  strictly  to  haw 
found  it,  let  us  at  least  admit  tiiat  many,  very  many  preeiove 
'attainments  reward  the  search,  and  at  times  even  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  those  peculiar  charaoteristios,  which  mark:  a  * 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  knowledge  and  pi'aotice  of  the 
truth.  Many  there  are  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  and  in 
every  order  of  society,  who  make  such  approximation.  To  the 
rich,  the  noble,  the  poMrerfnl,  the  inducements  held  out  are  w 
much  the  less,  and  the  assistance  it  affords  so  rarely  needed, 
'&at  it  is  seldom  philosophy  finds  in  them  an  adherent^  woomg 
her  for  herself,  and  putting  in  practice  her  stem  and  rigid  pve- 
cepts.  For  one  Aristippus  we  have  a  thousand  Diogmossi. 
Not  is  there  wonder  that  those  who  are  sunonnded  by  eveiy- 
thing  that  can  administer  to  their  ease  and  pleasure^  should 
be  seldom  solicitous  in  regard  to  that  whi<^  addresses  itself  to 
the  bleeding  heart,  that  it  may  be  healed  ?  Par  otherwise,  Urn 
man  without  ancestry,  without  wealth,  without  influenm; 
the  deformed,  the  sickly,  the  raisemble;  he  to  whom  even 
death  itself  comes  otothed  with  no  terrofis ;  for,  as  a  poet  df 
'  nature  has  said  : 

"  The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  its  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  toni ; 
'  Bat  tfh,  a  blest  ralisf  to  thosa 
That  weary,  laden,  mourn  1 "  . 

Shall  not  such  woo  thee.  Philosophy,  and  be  so<^hed  ;  treas- 
ure thee  as  a  gem,  richer,  purer  tiian  Eastern  mine  can 
bbast,  and  exchangeable  for  no  value  I  It  is  such  as  theas, 
indeed,  that  desire  thy  consolations,  and  it  is  with  such  as 
these  that  thou  art  ever  founds  elevating  thek  depressed  spir- 
its to  the  Qontemptation  of  brighter  things!  Divine  ai49 
where  all  had  otherwise  keen  hopeless^  all  inscrutable  night ! 

It  would  be  well,  however,  for  those  who  set  out  earnestly 
In  pursuit  of  this  Hght,^  to  keep  earnestly  in  mind  the  la- 
numerable  dangers  tluit  beset  them  on  the  way^  foe  it  has 
happened,  in  too  many  caseSi  that  svudi  «  havn  rngu:d«d 
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1totnMlv«ft  H#  'ftk>dM«vot0d  fdilowere,  hk^^m  dbgeMriMI  into 
Itoatioism  and  fotljr.  The  pfobabilities  of  ^ooh  a  fatb  are  no^ 
kIWf  when  we  eoi^ider  the  frailti«B  of  human  natnre,  and  iim' 
fliet  recmnifig  erroni.  Consider  the  eider  Cato,  who  earned^ 
the  8temne86  of  his  drspositroiY)  aooording  to  Phitaroh,  to  se- 
great  an  extent,  his-indifferedoe  to  all  the  ties  which  bind  so*' 
oiety^the  feelings,  passions,  and  affections,  ineidenttonian,4hat! 
he  transferred  for  a  short  period  his  wife  to  a  friend,  and 
deemed,  by  the  act,  he  had  aoqaired  tiie  name  and  reputa- 
tion, of  a  perlaot  philosopher !  Consider  the  conduct  of  those 
who,  affecting  an  entire  indifference  to  pleasure  and  pain^  ror 
frain  from  making  an  effort  to  enjoy  the  one,  or  avert  the 
other,  proclaiming  a  bastard  philosophy  which  overthrows 
every  system  without  attempting  to  substitute  others  in  their 
stead ! 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who,  having  stolen  the  liver- 
ies of  philosophy,  can  make  no  better  use  of  th^m  than  to 
adorn  their  own  folly — who,  instead  of  proposing  a  manly  re- 
sistance to  the  "  tide  of  woe,"  would  seek  oblivion  beneath 
its  surface.  What  ingenious  reasonings  have  we  in  the 
f  Anatomy  of'  Melancholy,"  in  favor  of  that  act ;  and  how 
strong  the  suspicion  that  its  eccentric  author,  in  his  own  death. 
Would  teach  the  world  the  sincerity  of  his  doctrines.  Even 
Byron,  who  vaunted  the  praises  of  philosophy,  and  seemed 
familiar 'with  its  most  sublime  maxims,  objected  to  Napoleon,  ' 
that  he  had  not  slain  himself  at  St.  Helena. 

"  To  die  a  prince,  or  live  a  slave, 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave." 

And  Shakespeare  himself  has  proposed  tiie  question : 

"  Whether  'tfrere  nobler  in  the  mind,  Ae.,  dro." 

Others,  again,  have  been  led  into  absolute  atheism  and 
deism,  whom  Henry  Kirke  White  has  eloquently  and  feel- 
iHgty  aiddressed : 

What  is  philosophy  if  it  impart  irreverence"for  the  Deity,' 
And  teaen  a  mortal  man  to  set  his  judgment  np 
Against  his  Maker's  will  ?  " 

Let  US  be  guided  by  these  eicamples,  for  the  peculiar  quali- 
of  true  philosophy  is  endurance,  not  insensibility.  It  seeks 
hot  to  transform  men  into  brutes,  or  blocks  of  marblei,  but  to 
ffte  them  such  consolations,"  that  tfceir  variots  Crosses  may 
bto  borne  witii  fortitude,  and  that  in  the  darkie^rt  hours  they 
may  find  within  their  own  breasts  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
satisfaction. 
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It  t^rMdMfttbit  ihoai^  «U  begk)Oin^  thl^alloaklilotbed|K 
fl|>i^r;  that  thMgh  all  be  iwlvef^e,  ^  straggle  aboald  W 
brave.  The  teetimony  of  an  approvtug  opnaoi^Doe  is  all  that 
ia  needed,  aad  then  eoon  the  bright  star  of  hope  will  usher  in 
that  motn  which  is  to  chase  away  the  visions  of  the  night,  if 
not  in.  this  world,  at  least  in  a  far  better,  and  a  brighter  one ; 
for  surely  sorrow  would  not  ber— 

Had  there  not  been  some  ree«npeMe 
To  ^oooJbrt  tlu>M  that  moam." 

*  In  times  Kke  thbse,  when  wealth  add  influence  appear  to 
carry  everything  before  them  ;  when 

"  Rich  men  may  jest  with  saints,  ^tia  wit  in  them. 
Bat  in  the  poor,  foul  profanation, 
That  in  the  captain  being  but  eholerie  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  £t  blasphemy." 

When  to  be  ignoble  is  to  bd  landless ;  to  be  pitied  is  to  be 
clothed  in  domestic  fabrics. 

**  Nil  habet,  infelix  panperta^,  durins  in  ae 
Qnam  qaod  ridiculos  nomines  faoit.** 

When  physical  advantages  are  the  things  most  esteemed  in 
summinff  up  the,  excellences  of  the  individual^  and  ^h^  mind 
is  passed  over  as  a  kind  of  necessary,  though  no^  very  useful 
appendage,  the  want  of  philosophy  will  be  exceedingly  felty 
and  not  a  tew  .vtrill  betake  themselves  to  her  prophetic  oracle. 
For, 

Eased  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  mors  light. 
And  poverty  grows  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  makest  the  eloomy  fkce  of  nature  gay, 
Gilfet(^  beauty  to  the  sun  and  radiance  to  the  day.*V 


ART.  TI.-THE  CAUSE  OF  HPMAlT  PR0(}RBS8.». 

To  G-eneral  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jeflferson,  and  fi^njamiq 
Franklin^  and  to  a  host  of  patriot  men  of  our  country,  is  due 
much  of  the  public  prosperity  and  happiness  we  now  derive — 
derive,  however,  more  immediately  from  the  liberal  principles 
of  civil  rule  themselves  in  agency  and  operation  among  |is. 

Some  mepv  forgetful  of  the  actions  of  distinguish^-  men 
that  were  brought  to  bear  in  the  production  of  our  admirabU 
form  of  civil  rule»  and  looking  more  directly  at  the  proximate 
advantages  that  flow  from  the  civil  administration  of  our  im« 
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madiato  tiiMs,  are  prone  to  asoribe  mca-e  .valqe  to  the  latter 
than  to  tiie  former.  Others,  again,  forgetful  ot  the  importance 
of  our  immediate  agenoios  in  operatioms,  by  which  the  poblio 
proeperity  is  advanced,  and  looking  too  exoluaively  at  past 
.  caaaes  or  past  patriot  agents,  and  the  dangere  that  environed 
'them-— dangers  that  were  breasted  and  borne  down  by  their 
heroic  labors,  contend  that  all  the  glory,  comparatively,  is  due 
to  Ok^  jfathers  of  the  Revolution  and  the  past  patriots  of  our 
country,  wko  were  the  more  remote  causes.    Now-a-days,  al- 
JBODtft  all  men  agree  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  cause  lying 
in  the  rear  of  moral  philosophy— the  science  of  the  social 
state,  or  the  rights  of  man  in  the  relations  of  time.  And  most 
.men  agree  that  this  cause  is  the  Supreme  Being. 

My  own  steady  conviction  is  that  God— by  whom  I  mean 
the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Christian  Bible — is  also  the  ultimate 
source  of  moral  philosophy. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  moral  philosophy  ? 
In  reply  to  this  Question,  I  should  say  that  moral  philosophy 
•are  right  rules  of  behavior  regulating  the  social  relations  of 
•  time— -regulating  them  prospectively  and  theoretically.  Hence 
the  true  theory  of  social  intercourse  for  all  men,  with  several 
eonjunotions  of  time  that  occur  among  them,  is  ethioal  or 
moral.   If  God  be  author  of  moral  philosophy^  and  moral  phi- 
lofsophy  be  right  in  the  social  state,  it  follows  that  God  has 
^  theoretically  fixed  the  right  rules  of  that  intercourse. 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  differimtly,  that  I  may  be  fully 
understood. 

If  there  are  n'^A^  rules  of  .social  conduct  in  all  the  relations 
'of  life  that  rise  above  human  wisdom,  and  that  should  direct 
or  Qontrol  civil  regulations,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow  that 
£hd,  as  the  only  cause  wiser  than  man,  is  the  cause  of  the 

istenoe  of  those  right  rules  that  so  regulate  all  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  ?  Now,  if  God  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
ifttenoe  of  all  the  right  rules  that  theoretically  regulate  all  the 
oircnmstancee  of  human  intercourse,  is  oot  that  system  of 
philosophy  the  true  theory,  and  therefore  causes  of  hupnan 
.progress? 

.What  I  want  the  reader  to  admit  is,  that  the  social  state  is 
theoretically  regulated  by  God.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
IMsentto  this  opinion,  I  intend  to  prove  it  by  argument,  and 
after  I  have  fully  so  sustained  it  by  argument,  I  then  intend 
.te  draw  the  legitimate  conclusions,  and  I  will  tell  him  here 
what  are  soma  of  those  legitimate  conclusion^. 

For  Axanvpte,  if  I  shall  sacoeed  in  my  argument  that  God 
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has  theoretically  regtilftt^  the  kicM  «tate,  I^affthkri  ccft- 
clude  that  civil  goveramerit  is  not  n^e^sary  among  men,  be- 
cause Orod  has  not  disohai^ed  his  office  of  first  regalator  prop- 
erly or  ictselpj  but  necessary  for  other  reasons.  If  y6u  adniit 
to  me  that  Gbd  has  established  the  right  thefwy  of  social  itttwr- 
course — which  he  has  done,  if  nioral  philosophy  be  saffleient 
for  its  ends  and  purposes,  and  if  God  be  the  author  oTit— ^thtti 
■  ^ny  other  system  at  variance  with  this  system,  originatilig 
in  mere  human  wisdom,  is  theoretically  wrong. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  has  God  undertaken  io  regnlale 
Ihe  social  state,  and  has  he  completed  the  work  ?  Or  has  lie 
left  it  unfinished  or  incomplete  ?  * 

Wq  all  know  that  civil  government  depends  for  Jts  rtflb 
among  men  on  bodily  suffering,  sanctions  in  pain,  and  depri- 
vation of  animal  pleasure. 

We  all  know  that  moral  government  does  no  suoh  thing,  btM; 
quite  the  contrary.  God,  as  the  author  of  the  permanent 
rights  of  the  social  state,  has  made  those  ethical  t^ulations 
dependent  for  their  rule  and  sway  among  men,  not  on  bodiPjr 
pain  and  deprivation  of  sensual  enjoyments,  but  on  remorse  and 
self-upbraiding,  atid  ill  consequences,  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
—ill  consequences  that  ruin  the  public  peace' and  prosperity. 
Where,  therefore,  there  is  no  civil  rule,  *nd  no  observance  'of 
morality  among  any  people,  the  consequences  are  human  de- 
g!radation  and  social  prostitution,  and  the  public  misery.  The^ 
are  the  sanctions  on  which,  in  time,  depend  the  rule  of  moral 
government. 

But  let  us  recur  to  the  point  more  immediately  <fti  hand. 

If  a  m^m  in  the  social  state  fails  to  use  the  rules  hi  tnoM 
philosophy — ^which,  however,  he  caaonly  fail  to  employ  by  fol- 
lowing some  course  of  conduct  inoppdsitii^— -the  consequeiw© 
to  him  individually  is  moral  prostitution,  a  vi<Je  that  m^ikis 
him  a  bad  member  of  the  social  community.  '  ' 

From  this  we  are  led  to  infer  that  God  has  regulated  the  ciir- 
cumetanoes  of  human  soci^y,  and  has  regulated  it  without 
using  and  empbying  bodily  pains  and  penalties. 

Now,  we  have  either  to  admit  that  God  has  failefi  to  regtl- 
late  the  social  state,  or  that  penal  sanctions  are  of  human  ori- 
gin, at  variance  with  the  moral  system.  •  * 

Take  the  issue  in  this  way.  Has  God  a  system  iheoreticed- 
ly  regulating  human  society  ?  If  you  say  he  has,  then  I  tfsk 
you,  is  this  system  full  and  complete,  or  is  it  partial  aitid  ck- 
fective  ?  If  you  Say  the  moral  system  is  partial  Ind  d#feOtf*^, 
'wlii<ih  ^ou  rmist  *ay,  if  it  has  liot  iujg^ent  $aii(uM0M^ 
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tmw-— yeu  aie  oommitted  to  Hhe  omolusion  tbat  hnmaii  wiB* 
dem  is  eoperior  to  the  divine,  for  it  hae  been  able  to  supply 
omiaeionaor  defects  in  the  institutions  of  God. 

I  am  myself  an  advocate  of  penal  sanctions,  even  to  the  death . 
psoalty.  I  am  an  advocate  of  civil  government,  suited  to  the . 
intelligence  of  the  people ;  but  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  do  not  advocate  them  on  the  gfound  that  the  moral  sys- 
tem is  defeotiv*~lhat  human  wisdom  is  greater  than  tha. 
divin&r^'that  Ood  has  omitted  any  essential  quality  of  human 
government,  or  tiiat  there  is  no  variance  between  the  two«- 
Hepce  I  do  not  hold  civil  govenmients  to  he  essentially  neces- 
flbry,  or  neoeasary  in  any  absolute  sense,,  but  necessary  bt 
cactses  outside  the  pale  of  moral  government,  for  causes  exist- 
ing in  human  ignorance  and  folly,  and  not  in  divine  ipaU . 
administraticfn  or  maUinsUlution* 

If  man  to-day  were  fully  aware  of  the  rules  of  moral  govern- ; 
ment^  whieb,  unhappily,  they  are  not,  and  fully  disposed  to  obey., 
them  in  «U  the  relations  of  social  hfe,  which,  unhappily,  thsy 
ace- not,  I  should  not  be  able  to  perceive  any  need  or  occasion. 
fiNP  curil  offifcers  to  hang  man,  and  to  put  them  to  bodily, 
pain,  for  civil  rule  at  all.    What !  put  men  to  death  on  th]^ . 
gaUo¥rt,  aad  inaaroarate  them,  or  take  away  their  temporal 
Ooraibrts,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  do  right,  when  it  is, 
admitted  that  the  right  was  prescribed,  that  they  not  only 
knew  W^t  ike  jrigfat  was,  Ixit  was  reaolutely  disppsed  to 
do  it  on  all  oocasions  and  under  all  circumstances.  Oh*. 
vioosly  no  «an  would  think  of  suoh  a  thing,  who  had  dis» 
oarnmant  above  that  of  the  brutes* 

In  this  view  neither  are  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qod 
impeaohed,  nor  is  civil  government,  with  its  pains  and  penaU , 
t^  rendered  whoUy  unnecessary.    According  to  the  philoso- 
phy herein  sought  to  be  inculcated,  the  moral  regulation  of  th€(, 
social  relations  of  human  life  is  theoretically  full  aiul  complete*— 
but  in  practice  defBctive.  But  why  ?  Such  we  say  are  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  meM^  that  those  principles  axe  only  partially 
known  «nd  only  partially  obeyed.   But  there  can  be  no  questioi^ 
that  in  whactever  state  or  social  community  they  are  the  most 
accurately  apprehended  and  the  most  generally  employed,  both, 
in .  poUic,  and  private  praotioo,  the  public  and  the  private  hAp- 
piness  aad  .  prosperity  are  at  their  greatest  height. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  in  whatever  state  or  social  commi^- 
nity  they  arO'  the  le^  aocurately  comprehended^  and  the 
least  generally  used  and  employed  in  pMlic  and  private  life^ 
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thibhi  will  be  foftind  to^pMtail  the  gniAtMt'pttbUor  misery  anct  the 
greatest  private  proetitatieh.  *  It  is  very  eapy  now  to  aspertaia 
the  origin  of  public  and  privalte  proeperity  atid  happineaa 
It  is  not  in  civil  government— it  i»  not  in  wise  htrman  iegi»* 
Idtors; — it  ts^  not  in  a  perfect  system  of  moral  "philosophy 
theoretically  regulating  the  social  state ;  there  is  a  cause  yet 
farther  arid  more  remote. 

Let  us  now  say  that  if  the  public  and  private  welfare  is 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  we  are  also  com^' 
pelled  to  say  that  we  run  back  to  this  remote  cause^  throu|^ 
higfhly  necessary  and  important  secondary  causes. 

For  example,  we  say  now  that  the  pubfeo  aod  private  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  our  race  are  due  proximately  to  civil 
govern  ra  en t — next  to  wise  legislators— next  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  social  state,  and  last 'to  the  First  Cause. 

Or,  we  may  begin  at  the  beginning  and  eome  down.  Pub* 
lie  and  private  welfare  is  promoted,  first,  by  God ;  secondly,  by 
eihicial  regulations  of  the  social  state ;  thirdly,  by  the  agency 
of  human  law-giving ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  rules  of  their  insti- 
ttttions.  What  now  is  meant  by  systematizing  ?  It  means- 
narrating  causes  in  the  order  of  tfa^ir  originatioa.  This  we 
hfive  done. 

We  may  always  do  this  in  two  ways— ^wrhether  we  demoB* 
stTate  one  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid  or  one  of  the  theories  of 
aetual  life. 

We  may  begin  with  the  first  truth  and  run  down  to  the  eon^ 
cItAion,  or  we  may  reverse  this,  and  begin  with  tiie  cooolusioa 
and  run  back  to  the  first  n^cu^.  Suppose  yotl  wish  to  prove 
the  existence  of  one  hundred^'  in  the  science  of  numbers: 
l^iis'may  be  done  in  two  wayS ;  but  the  regular  and  the  com- 
mon method  is  to  begin  at  the  first  in  the  process.  Bnt  you 
may  begin  by  assuming  ^  on&  hundred,"  and  th^,  by  showiiig\ 
if  this  be  supposed  or  taken,  that  the  process  is  afterward  cleat- 
and  unanswerable.  But  yon  begin  by  an  assumption  in  either 
case.  For  if  you  begin  with  one,  though  you  may  ikm  prove^ 
that  there  is  such  a  number  as  '<<me  hundred'^  with  perfeot' 
regularity  and  undeniable  conclusiveness,  you  have  to  assume 
principle  of  individuality,  or  that  there  is  one,  for  you  can-^ 
not  prove  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  logicians  say,  the  conclusion  is  always 
contained  in  the  premises.  And,  by  the  way^  this  is  the  most 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  value  of  technical  reason- 
ing. We  define  it  to  be,  a  system  to  impose  on  the  oredtt«^ 
lity  of  the  witak«minded«  " 
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We^domfeilMeitttte  4o  »4mU  thai  •iv^  fo^Rirraiei^  k  si  va- 
iMDoo.  with  the  mQiml  government  of  the  aoeial  ttata  ■  thet 
eivil  and  Diviw  raU  in  tbe  eoeiitl  ttate  ere 'm  confliot  and  op^ 
position^  too  ^ringlyy  to  be  denied  by  any  vatioaal  creatare. 

But  what  follows  ?  Doee  it>  at  all,  logioaliy.  follow  that  mp 
U6  to  abandoathe  vse  of  oiril  goTemment  beoaaae  of  its  oppo- 
aitioa  to  the  philosophy  of  the  sooial  state  of  whioh  Ghod  is  thf 
antiior?  Certainly  not;  if  we  oaa  show  a  necemty  for  seeial 
vale  that  hae^rown  out  of  oiroumstaQoes  that  have  oooupted 
in  Hie  history  of  man,  at  some  period  posterior  to  the  origina* 
tion  or  institntion  of  the  divine  government  on  ^ioal  soienoe. 

'  This  is  what  w^can  do,— *We  can  show— -not  that  the  Divina 
Of  moral  government  is  not  fully  suffioient  as  a  oode  of  social 
law— 4rat  that  men  ave  ignorant  of  it  and  are  indisposed  to 
Baake  nse  .of  it,  in  the  social  state,  the  oonsequenoe  of^wbioh  ia^ 
thai-  pabUo  and  private  happiness  and  prosperity  are  rained 
where  it  is  wholly  relied  on* 

.,Now  what  are  we  to  do?  Ciroomstanoed  as  we  are,  with 
finite  minds,  unable  to  oomprehend  the  true  oode  of  social  lifOf 
and  with  dispositions  disinclined  to  submit  to  it,  even  when  ap* 
preheoded,  are  we  to  permit  our  pulilio  apd  {private  happioeoi 
and  prosperity  to  be  rained^  becauae  men  generally  will  niM 
use  and  employ  the  true  system  ? .  Sqvely  not  And  henoei 
when  we  resort  to  pains  of  body  in  order  to  force  men  to  be- 
have qCiietly  and  in  a  measure  honestly,  in  the  social  state,  we 
do  not  do  so  beoaose  we  think  there  is  any  ihkermt  defect  or 
infirmity  in  ilie. moral  code,  but  because  we  know  the  hurolil 
eharacter  and  disposition  too  well  to  trnat  to  their  9o/«ii^ary 
observance  of  its  wise  stipulationa. 

Were  I  a  public  officer  I  would  hang  a  murderer,  whose  death 
had  been  demanded  by  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of 
the  coimtry^  with  S3  dear  a  conscienoe  as  I  would  hang  a  dog 
for  extreme  vioiousness,  but  of  course  with  greater  soleranil^ 
and  greater  oompassiouy  with  a  more  mournful  and  sad  ooadi* 
tien  or  frame  of  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  be  fuH^ 
convinced  the  death  penalty  was  in  glaring  opposition  t3  the 
Xporal  government  of  God,  now^  and  hercy  regulating  the  social 
state.  Why  would  I  do  this  ?  I  would  argue  in  this  way :  the 
public  peace  and  prosperity  is  matter  of  higher  order  than  indi* 
vidual  life.  In  other  words,  there  are  rights  in  the  social  stata 
These  n^orai  regulations  belong  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals. Hence,  each  man  in  society  has  a  moral  right  to  live 
as  well  as  the  whole,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  to  obey  or 
regard  those  rights  in  individufiUs. 
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'  Btvt  how  am  timer  g^nerlil  and  &rfhAd«d  -rights  tele  ffro- 
iMted  f  We  reply  of  oouiM  bjr  ^mom/  eoieooe  T^rti^* '  If  *tfH8 
ftil,  afei  fail  it  will,  tben  we  have  neoeasariiy  te  reeott  to  the 
Mxt  beet  nite'^^d  the  next  beat  niW  i»  IIm  nile  of  eMt 
giyrenimeiit^  With  tulequtUe  sanotiona. 
*  I  would  therefore  sanetion  eml  rale  as  the  tiext  beat  ralay 
mtfder  our  oircums$€meeSj  to  which  we  are  to  Teaoit  naoeesarilj 
i&  order  to  promote  the  puhtto  and  pritmto  weH^heiHg,  whtoh 
tan  only  be  promoted  by  using  moral  govemment-aa  far  094$ 
cmitisient  idiih  the  public  pro^feritp. 

There  'ie  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  will  not  readily 
admit  that  wei'e  we  now 'to  tmetthe  pnblio  happineee  and  pros- 
piMrity  to  moral  government  alon^^that  is  to  wf-^whotiy  to 
the  vohmtmr^  obedienoe  of  its  institutions  which  <%Mjon/y  da« 
mands,  all  good  men  wonld  seek  the  solitnde  and  eaves  of  the 
tartti  to  hide  them  from  the  inevitable  pollutions  and  jboouU 
disorder  that  would  oharactorize  and  debase  the  aooial  state.  - 

Individual  and  pnblio  rain  would  be  the  unavoidable  aheraa- 
lave  of  only  Tohintarp  good  behavior.  Such  baing  the  state  wt 
the  case  I  go  in  strongly  for  civil  government^  and  I  want  it 
Aespotto  or  free  m  proportion  as  the  governed  become  oiviliaed^ 
tiMtt  is  to  say,  come  to  know  and  come  to  be  wilting- to  obey 
the  truer  o4r  better  government* 

W^e  I  living  in  Asia  or  Africa  I  woold  cry  aloud  fiw  a 
despot,  and  it  wotTld  be  my  traest  poHey ;  but  living  tfli  I  am 
In  Mississippi,  I  cry  aloud  not  for  any  ^fireer  government  than  I 
hive  now-^not  for  any  form' of  civil  rale  naore  theorettoatty. 
Hfood,  but  for  one  jttst  frsMs  enough  and  just  daspotio  enough  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  aooom^^ 
modated  to  the  good  sense  and  private  virtues  ot  the  people: 

I  do  not  hesitete  to  admit  ihat  there  is  a  better  and  a  fiW 
government  yet  ki  store  for  mankind^  for  I  hate  firm  «aith.in 
Bie  ultimate  perfectibility  of  Our  raoe  ;  bat  I  do  wt  desire  it 
to  eotae  $00  fast,  but  just  wigelp  fast  Wilh  naaeterly  rnaotiT^ 
ny.'^    I  am  not  out  Of  patience.    I  am  oeatant  and  thaaktet 

.  *Iltotal>eiHilkfd.aa4litT«r74aiHe^>nfM^^*tjQfUI!rtlA<l^ 

In  Mlf-defenoe ;  Justify  works  of  neoeMity  oa  the  Sabbath  :  jnstiry  all  pains  oT  My  tufllctMrb/ 

#«trenti  >  iwMty  all  departves  iteii  Hm  tfceqry    M«Mn/«y  i^eod  bclwvlor. 

Moral  phllfldiQphy  it  without  temporal  panlahment  in  immediale  pain  of  body.  Tbii  sanction 
Is  wiMUjr  hnmati.  Henoo,  h>  tbsovy,  it:  ts  wrottg,  b«t  pnKHoirily  useessary,  aM4o^ be  jasUM 
apt  as  theoretically  right*  bat  a«  prMUcally  indispensable  to  proei^e  the  ends  et  soeial  life:- 
ttle  ^oyment,  !n  peace,  6f80dal  Tlgttts. 

.  The^BiDther  that  vhipt her  chlMrirtwally  declaras  ber^hereaeeto  the  philop«^ihy  of  tl^e  de^ck 
penalty.  She  inflicU  pain  In  the  body  la  order,  thereby ^  to  obtain  obeOiekce  to  right  la  the  Modti 
eiftte.  we  hsuig  « ^aan 4ot  the  saa*  resMa,  but  tlie  one  ssMeMon  4s  Jnst  as  theoretically  wvesf  ■» 

ee  other,  bat  both  ptactical^  sfrrinii^  the  same  parpose.  Both  would  be  at  once  discontinaed 
Ihe  rf^JU»  of  thesoelal  s«^  irsM  htkot^a  attd  twIimlMw 

By  rights  of  the  social  state  I  mean  oondMt  hfkrmoBising  with  ethical  principles :  or.  In 
Mher  words,  good  beharior.  U  Is  because  wt  hkte  ^  MAsvisf ,  that  dvf  iiafl»«4i#*  »r  We^uH 
from  the  Tolanury  to  the  penalty  system ;  and  not  beoaaae  we  have  a  defecthre  moral  system, 
butbeeaasenea  wUinttokejftkat* 
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with  the  ppod  I  have,  and  I  wait  for  a  brighter  future  as  the 
past  ages  of  our  race  waited  for  our  greater  prosperity ;  our 
wiser  phildnthropy  and  tsor  more  enlarged  tole^tioii. 

The  reader  now  perceives  that  I  have  no  objection  to  moral 
goveramenti  I  hold  it  te  be  tha  true  one ;  I  admiie  it,  and 
wonid  do  all  in  my  limited  sphere  to  caose  it  to  tak&the  plsoe, 
in  the  social  relations  of  life,  of  the  Visdom  emanating  frona 
fanman  civilians.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  bereft  of 
feason  or  honesty  when  I  advise  cautidn  in  its  introdndtiofi 
or  substitution.  I  tell  all  men  not  to  remove  the  hand  of  the 
civil  law-giver  too  rapidly  or  so  rapidly  as  to  bring  about  a 
worse  state  of  social  life,  and  tell  them  there  is  no  good  sensp 
in  such  a  course.  There  may  a  great  deal  of  benevolenee^  bujt 
it  jb  a  goodnefiflill  regulated,  which  philoaophars  cadi  faoal^ 
«isnK  ( 

Men  are  intolerant  in  civil  gov^mnoent,  and  are^filso,  irsMr 
watt  in  religions  gofvemment  Bat  what  i»  &e  true  guM§  fiar 
men  disposed  to  be  neither  ?  It  is,  to  have  patienise  ;  to  poSi- 
sess  their  soub  in  patfence  as  far  as  others  ate  concerned,  adA 
to  demonstrate,  in  their  own  casesj  what  the  true  government 
truly  is  and  how  it  works.  I  desire  each  man  to  be  just  as 
intolerant  as  he  chooses  to  be,  with, respect  to  his  own  govern- 
menti  in  church  and  statCi  and  just  kind  and  gentle  aa  be 
can  be  with  respect  to  the  civil  and  religious  government  o^ 
the  multitude.  Moral,  or  the  true  government,  JHf^^ 
miib'tfu^a/^/ individuals  compose  multitadoe.  NoWfthemoM 
individuals  yon  can  get  to  be  intolerant  with  respect 
their  own  departure  from  moral  rale,  and  the  mofe<  tdlemnt 
i»ward  that  of  other  men,  the  more  do  yw  promote  the  gM|- 
eral  happiness  and  prosperity  according  to  the  true  mle.  . 

This  is  the  wise  course  and  the  unwise  course  is  to  begin 
otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  your  conception  of  the  tfne 
rule,  not  exclusively  the  rule  for  your  own  government,  but  for 
the  government  of  other  people  against  their  wishes.  7anati- 
^sm  sets  in  and  good  sense  uteps  aside  whenever  you  wish  mj 
persona,  whether  as  private  citizens  or  puUio  funotionaciea,  U> 
give  up  theif  judgment^  however  en-oneouB,  on  youfa^  aad  te 
make  yours,  and  not  their  own^  the  rale  of  their  conduct  It 
were  to  encourage  imnooraltty.  Moral  government,  which  is 
thetfue  one,  proceeds  upon  no  such  hypotheses;  it  requires 
honesty  in  the  inward  parts ;  integrity  at  home ;  a  fair  exhiWi 
}.xs  cooduct  of  honest  and  wise^  intentions  of  each  individual 
From  tl^s  method  conges  the  public  welfare. 
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.     '  ABT.  VIL-UBEBli  ASD  THE  COIONIZApO^  SOCIETT. 

TDB  ACTUA&  CQKDrUON  OP  JSRVMIS^  AND  R£gULT  OF  HBC^BO  JQCDB* 
PEMDSNCB— TH£  TRUS 

If  the  fbll  statistioi  of  tfaiB  Sode^  and  its  colony  wer*  aoceesibfa^ 
my  desired  exposition  and  alignment  might  be  but  Httle  more  in  ex« 
toni'  than  a  few  pages  oi  tables  and  figures,  presenting  statistics  of  ex:- 
penses,  population,  labors,  products,  <Scc,  for  the  different  years,,  anf 
showing  the  comparative  progress  of  the  colony.  And,  if  so  provided 
ivith  materials^  my  conclusions  thence  drawn  would  be  as  certain  and  as 
dear  as  any  result  of  arithmetical  statement  or  calculation.  Bat  un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  and  establishment  of  truth  in  this  case, 
though  the  materials  for  such  statistics  are  in  existence,  and  could 
easily  be  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the  ColoniKation  Society, 
they  are  not  open  to  the  public  in  any  complete  and  available  form. 
The  only  mode  to  obtain  such  materials,  by  one  not  authorized  t« 
tM  for  thcm^  would  be  the  laborious  search  thro«gh  all  the  volami 
bOus  mass  of  documents  pnbHshed  by  or  for  the  American  Coloniaar 
tkm  Society,  and  the  State  and  other  auxiliary  societies,  through  the 
forty-two  years  of  operations.  Neither  these  entire  publications  nor 
iiny  large  connected  portion  of  the  series,  are  with  ray  reach — and  I 
have  in  vain  sought  to  obtain,  and  from  the  supposed  best  sources, 
ihe  few  general  items  of  statistics,  as  to  income  of  the  Society,  popula- 
tion, births  and  deaths,  exports  and  imports,  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penses, &c.,  of  the  colony — which  would  fnmish  unquestionable 
faldications  of  the  well  or  ill  doing,  or  success  or  failure,  of  Liberia. 
I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  only  a  few  and  fragmentary  part<  of 
the  reports  Imd  other  doicuments  of  the  Sodety  and  of  the  colony — 
«nQ  everything  to  which  I  have  had  access,  and  which  I  have  to  as^, 
and  shall  rely  upon  as  authority  in  matters  of  stfvUstica,  either  in 
alatements  the  authorities  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  colony,  or  pub- 
lications authmzed  by  one  or  the  otlier,  and  of  writings  of  warm 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  scheme.  This  latter  disadvantage  to  niy 
argument  would  still  exist,  even  if  everv  record  and  put^lication  were 
open  and  accessible,  and  their  matter  digested  and  arranged.  For 
there  has  scarcely  ever  appeared,  from  any  respected  authority  pr 
source,  any  publication  of  statistical  facts,  or  any  argument  founded 
thereon,  in  opposition  to  the  Colonization  scheme,  or  its  success  in 
Liberia.  Every  such  opposing  matter  or  charge,  that  I  have  seen^ 
was  quoted  and  embraced  in  the  reply  thereto  by  some  friend,  and 
(mblished  by  the  Society  or  its  agents  as  satisfaotory  and  triumphant 
vefotation.  Therefore,  not  only  all  my  statistical  facts  «nd  premises, 
but  nearly  also  all  the  written  testimony  that  X  shall  adduce,  have 
been  gathered  from  such  publications  as  the  Colonization  Society,  or 
its  agents  and  thorough  advocates,  have  approved  and  thought 
proper  to  publish.  It  is  oflen  from  the  words  of  designed  and  direct 
approval,  and  highly  wrought  eulogy,  that  I  am  enabled,  Intfirectly, 
to  deduce  materials  sufficient  for  full  condemnation. 
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There  m^e,  hbwertf,  two  pnt)H($  doctnu^nts,  w^ieb ,  thckigb  of 
matter  selected  and  compiled  by  functionaries  or  friends  of  th^ 
Society,  and  epnsequentljc  as  favorable  to  its  cause,  at  least,  as  truth 
would  permit,  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired  for  mj  object,  if 
fiiey  wer6  of  late  date.  Bat  neither,  emlmces  aaythiug  later  than 
1843.  One  is  a  collection  of  *^  Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Emi-' 
grants  and  reoaptured  Africans  sent  to  the  Colonj.  of  Liberia,*'  Ac., 
^B0»  The  otb^r  is  a  voluminous  collection  of  various  documents  iu 
gelation  ta  Liberia,  appended  to,  and  accompanying  a  report  (of  1845\ 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  and 
which  was  designed  to  be  entirely  favorable  (as  certainly  was  the  re- 
porter and  compiler)  to  the  Qolonlzatioti  Society  and  its  policy. 
This  collection  extends  to  1,086  page;) — and  the  mere  publication  of 
this  document  alone,  must  have  added  a  large  item  to  the  expertseis 
6f  government  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coloniaation  Society. 
For  nearly  all  later  iacts,  and  some  earlier  thm  the^e  two  document^ 
I  am  indebted  to  some  recently  chance-acquired  and  broken  sets 
of  numbers  of  the  African  JUposUory^  which  periodical  publicaUon  13 
ihe  property,  orgaa,  and  mouth-piece  of  the  American  Colonisatiou 
Society. 

From  these  different  sources  of  information,  I  will  proceed  to  show 
what  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Colonization  Society,  and  its  agents 
and  friends  (and  always  published  by  the  Society,  or  in  its  ovgan,  th^ 
Affican  BspMitarp)^  of  the  great  fertility  «nd  productiveness  of  thfl 
soil  of  Liberia,  of  the  comparative  healthtulness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  other  natural  advantages  of  the  country — the  comfort  and  happi- 
meas  of  the  colonists,  and  the  certain  means  for  tlie  welfare  and  success 
•f  those  invited  by  these  statements  to  emigrate  and  become  colonistst 
The  different  subjects,  so  far  as  they  are  kept  distinct  by  the  writen 
ijuoteJ,  will  be  presented  in  order — though  different  subjects  are 
often  referred  to  in  the  same  passage. 

^  First,  as  to  the  fertility  and  productions  of  the  country,  and 
available  comforts  and  profits  of  its  settlers  and  cultivators. 
From  meuKMial  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  Congress : 

At  length,  the  agenta  of  thei  Colonizatioii  Societv  were  enabled  to  effect  the 
{^arohaee  of  an  extensive  territory  at  the  month  of  Montserado  river,  and  there 
Hda  ooiony  has  been  estahUshed.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  land  elevated  nearly 
one  hondred  feet  above  the  s^  and  the  climate  as  healthy  as  any  ij^ 
Africa." 

Extracts  from  Address  of  the  Colamsts  to  their  Cobred  Brethren  in 
the  United  States^  a  publication  circulated  by  ,the  Colonization  Society^ 
September,  1827  : 

'  ^'  The  soil  is  aot'ezeeeded  ia  lartillty  prodnotiveiicss,  wkfn  properiy  evlti- 
vated,  by  aioy.  sail  in,  th^  worlds  The  hiUa  and  plains  are  coverea  by  per[)etaal 
verdure.  The  prodnctiohs  of  the  soil  go  on  through  the  year,  without  inter*> 
Biission.  We  have  no  dreary  winter  here  for  one  half  the  year,  to  consume  tha 
prpdnota  of  tlu»  i^er  half.  Nature  is  constantly  pourifig  her  treasures,  all  tbf 
yaar  round,  into  the  lap. ^;t]^ii^ipftrjA^" . 
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•  Beu»  Mr.  .AAnmp  (United.  States  ngtot  and  alao  governor;  of 
JJh&ciA),  qiMNfcad  by  M.  Carey : 

**for  beauty  and  fertility,  i^e  contitry  ir  snrpasMd  by  none  in  tbe  yir&Ai^ 
Hi«  original  growtli  it  earaberMt,  and  m6  aail  •  riok«  d«epv  and  loote  looia^  «n» 
tMy  dea^ute  of.at«Ma  }  eahibiting,  ia  aome  ptaoee,  a  {^yaltAoe  o£  mimI,  aii4 
ia.oUier^  of  M  oli^^but  all  Aboqt  eqnal^  productive 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ashman  also  reported  that  the  wh^  coantiy,  be^ 
tireen  Cape  Mount  and  Tradetown  is  rich  hi  soil,  and  eapaUe  of  sum*' 
taining  a  numerous  and  oiviliised  population,  b^trnd  aknoiC  txng  oouiH/lrf 
on  ecerth, 

tt 

The  eoniitrf  direotlr  on  the  sea,  althongb  rerdant  aad  fimitail  to  a 
4egree^  Ib  foand  everywhere  to  yield,  in  both .  these  respecte,  to  the  interior^' 
^at  a  distance  of  a  very  few  miles  from  seaboard,  ai[  explamed  in  connection).  ' 

Fron  tbe  same  Addrm  of.  tht^  Ooiormi$,  embodied  in  the  ElevmOk 
AtmuU  Repmt  (1826)  of     Afimager§  o/iJke  iJolmdcaJtkm  Sooieig^: 

«  A  more  fertile  soil  and  a  more  productive  country,  so  fiir  as  it  is  cultiVatedt 
tfiere  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the  Ihoe  of  ^e  earth.  Even  the  nativerof  the  «oum 
try,  almoat  wilhoat  fiMtniaff  tools,  without  ^kill^  afed  with  very  little  IaIdmi 
make  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  Jthfa| 
tbfty  taaeell.  Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  duofcs,  goats,  and  sheep,  thrive  without  feeding, 
tna  reqxiire  no  other  eare  than  io  keep  them  firom  straying.  Cotton,  coffee,' in- 
digo, and  the  sugar-cane,  are  all  the  sponfeimeous  growtns  w  our  forests,  and  Majr 
be  eultlvated  at  pleasure*  io  ai^  extent^  by  all  who  are  disposed.  The  eame  mafr 
bei  said  of  rioe,  Guiiiett  com  jdhovrra],  millet,  and  too  maaj  species  of  fruili 
•i^  vegetables  tQ  be  eaumemted."  Yet  the  same  report  adds :  Affrioult^rei 
it  must  be  confessed,  has  received  too  little  attention.  The  reasons  tor  this  are 
found  in  the  perplexed  and  difficult  circumstances  of  the  early  settlers  ;  the  nn* 
favorable  nature  of  (^e  lands  of-  the  Cape  [Moatserado,  the  earliest  plaee  id 
pmiaaent  seMement}  ;  the  habits  o|  masy  who  fi«it  emigrated,  aoquired 
thair  long  residence,  in  our  lai^e  cities,  and  the  ignorance  of  all  the  modes  9f 
eu|tivation  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  productions  of  Africa ;  the  necessi^ 
of  employing  time  in  the  erection  of  houses  And  fortifications  ;  and,  above  aS| 
the  strong  temptation  to  enffaffe  in  the  very  profitable  trade  of  tha  oountry.^  • 

^Traly  we  have  a  gaodly  beritaae ;  and  if ,  there  ia  anything  laeking  in  the 
eharacter  and  oooditifiii  qf  the  people  of  this  colony,,  it  can  never  be  eh«ged  1^ 
ihe  account  of  the  country ;  it  must  be  the  fruits  cf  our  own  nUsmana^emcfUf  or 
flotkfulnets^  or  inces.^ 

**  The  agricultural  habits  of  the  present  occti pants  of  this  tract  [the  lands  on 
(he  St.  Paulas  River],  concur  with  the  advantages  of  their  situation  in  affording 
promise  of  success  to  their  exertions.  Nothing,  says  the  c«4onial  i^ent,  but  cm 
enmstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  can  prevent  them  from  making 
their  way  directly  to  respeotabiUty  and  abundanee.'' 

The  Colonial  agent,  Dr.  Mechlin,  says : 

For  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  facifities  for  procuring  articles  of  trade  and  sub- 
sidence, I  know  of  no  plaee  within  our  limits  that  can  oempare  with  the  coini* 
try  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John's  River.*'   {SeterUtentk  Col.  R$p9rt.  ) 

Dr.'  James  Hall,  an  agent  sent  oat  to  exaniine  and  repcnrt  fhcts, 
and  also  a  munificent  bene&ctor  to  the  colony,  in  1842  says  : 

•*  With  regard  to  the  fertality  cyf  the  so9i  it  is  unequalled  in  richness,  and 
abundantly  productive  of  aE  the  ^reat  variety  of  tropi«id  Ittid  tegettble4 
and  of  the  most  valoaUe  staples  of  expott  in  0ie  Wvt*  - 
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tkm  mbm$  IdbetiHy  puUished  and  widelj  cwoulated  bj  ocdar  .of  tifan 
JjBtricaU  Cokmizatkm  Sooietj,  and  wlttob  was  alao  re{»4nled  m  th» 
Afnom  Mep0^tors : 

The  soiS,  of  Liberia,  like  €hat  of  other  conntrfes,  varies  in  appearanoe,  qua!it> 
and  prodnotfreneM.  There  is,  however,  ao  very  poor  lano^ in  Liberia,  «m 
UMt  of  it  is- very  -riok,  aot  surpassed,  petfiapa,  oy  any  other  oovatry  ia  tka 
world.*' 

**  Among  the  numerous  agricultural  froiitcts  of  Liberia,  we  may  specify  as  qe; 
jportabU  articUt^xiMj  coffee,  sugar,  arrow  root,  ginger,  pepper,  and  ground  nuts, 
aU  of  which  can  be  raised  inqaantity  and  quality  not  surpassed  by  similar  prod-' 
veto  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid.'*' 

'  "  It  requires  na  aagacity  to  fereaaa  that,  at  the  and  of  half  a  eentui^  fiu>m  ito 
itfandation,  Liheria  will  pteauit  a  far  greater  am^  of  popuUtioii  and  wealth 
than  did  Virginia  in  the  same  period.'* 

'  "  Domesticated  animals  of  every  necessary  Idnd,  and  in  any  required  numbet^, 
iBiay  be  raiised  witii  mach  less  trouble  and  ezpenae  than  in  ihis  coaatry  [the  Unitel 
•  -8kate6]-»-e«ch  aa  haaves  or  b«iUeek0>  eowa,  shaep,  geaia,  awiaa,  dee.*' 

"  To  tha  iadustrioua  agricaltarist,  thtreforay  Liberia  o£B9rs  au  inviting  homo.  ■ 
ji  home  if^  which  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  may  be  pfo- 
duced  with  much  less  labor  thap  in  this  country.** 

The  Rev.  John        wrote,  ia  1856^  in  the  African  lUpofdtaiy  : 

**  There  is  no  finer  country  in,  the  world  for  sugar  cana  than  liiberia.  This  f. 
said  twenty  years  a^o,  in  public  places  everywhere,  and  every  da^  demonstrates 
the  truth  m  my  sayings.  Messrs.  Jordan,  *  Riebardsoa,  Blackledge,  and  othmi^ 
have  acres  upon  acres  of  cane,  and  such  cane  as  no  one  of  fift^n  West  India 
IsdazMfai  i  hava  baen  in,  can  excel.** 

'The  great  exiu^gerations  of  sundry  of  these  statements,  and'  tf 
many  others  like  them  which  might  be  added — ^whether  owing  to  ig^ 
norance^  or  want  of  correct  kifbramtion,  ia  all  the  first  writers,  or  to 
^design  wHh  some  of  them  who  were  better  informed — have  all  serred 
to  do  their  part  in  the  general  work  of  <feeeption  practised  on  th^ 
dupes  and  victims  of  the  colomsation  scheme.  But,  if  allowing  but 
on^  half  of  the  laudation  to  be  true,  of  all  the  statements  abova 
quoted^  that  half  would  be  amply  enough  to  present  a  coimtry  hay- 
ing a  sutficiently  high  degree  of  fertility  and  productiveness,  on  wl^cb 
4o  tiouiid  a  most  prosperous  agricuUure,  and  ^nerai  success  of  indus- 
vCrial  pursuits.  With  aU  tbeee  advantages  x>£rered  to  agriculture;,  hf 
.soil,  climate,  and  with  very  high  prices  for  all  such  articles  as  might 
W  produced  for  export,  and  yet  are  imported — with  more  than  aa 
much  land  bestowed  on  every  new  settler  as  he  can  till,  and  as  muck 
more  as  he  may  want  at  fifty  cents  the  acre — ^what  is  the  cause  that 
^very  maa  and  every  fiunily  are  not  living  in  comfort,  and  increasiD^ 
itk  prosperity — and  the  whole  communis  increasing  rapidly  in  popi^ 
lation  and  wealtiiy  and  im|Hraving  in  condition  in  every  respect  f 
*  Yet,  for  whatever  causes,  almost  every  article  of  food  consumec^ 
that  can  be  brought  without  damage  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Li- 
beria, is  purchased  from  abroad — and  for  the  whole  consumption,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  rice,  and. most  of  the  Indiaiji  corr^  usually,  and  even 
aagar,  cofiBoe^  and  c«Ato%  indigenous  grpi!v;tbSy  and  capable  of  being 
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lidMd  most  gvcMiMlf,  a»r  nol  onlj  Ml  rmeA  fbr  €K|M)Hat(on, 
are  almost  enttrelj  imported  for  eonsumplioni  A  ^vagoiiy'^plaiPii^ 
and  the  iron  works  for  a  grist-mill  were  brought  in  with  the  earlkst 
colonists  (at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  Uaited  Statea), 
and  yet  ^either  plows,  wagon,  teams,  nor  grist-mill,  have,  as  it  ap- 
pears, yet  been  used,  after  thirty-dght  years  of  agriculture.  There 
«re  DO  team  animals,  nor  anything  better  than  hoe  and  hand  tillagg. 
There  are  plenty  of  statements  published  by  the  Colonization  Society 
of  the  finest  sugar-cane  growing — of  sugar-mills  going  to  he  construct- 
ed,  or  to  be  put  in  operatioh— of  sugar  going  to  he  produced  in  largji 
quantities,  and  for  exportation-^!' cofiiee  and  cotton  products  in  li£e 
near  approach — of  oxen  going  to  ^worked,  and  of  males  govitg  to  he 
imported— of  plows  ad(nif  to  he  used— or  of  suth  improvements  foeii^ 
actually  in  progress — and  of  which  improvements  nothing  more  '£ 
Afterward  heard,  unless  it  be  of  their  failure.  Some  of  thebe  notifica- 
tions and  promises  of  speedy  performance,  were  made  more  than  • 
twenty  years  ago,  and  such  are  still  repeated  in  the  latest  publications 
of  the  Society  in  the  A frican  Eepositoryy  and  in  various  other  papers 
favorable  to  the  colonization  scheme.  A  few  of  the  most  striking 
exampleir  will  be  here  copied.  In  ^he  tenth  Attnoal  Report 
(January,  1827)  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  it  is  stated 
y  oxen  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  colony  in  18^5,  and  it  was  then 
expected  that  the  plow  would  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  another 
year." 

As  early  as  in  the  twelfth  Annual  Report,  for  1828,  the  mcmft- 
gem  state,  when  enumerating  the  different  species  of  domestic  ani- 
mals and  the  various  products  now  rearing  in  the  colony,  and  which 
caimot  hereafter  he  wantingy  utdees  through  the  inexcusable  negligence  and 
indolence  of  the  8ettler8~--a£  animals,  horm^  caUk  m  abundance,  Assee 
are  lately  introduced," 

^  lAberU  a  Sugar  Produur^l^»Uen  from  Liberia  state  that  the  cloture  of  aa- 
gar  has  been  canied  on  so  prosperously  that  several  sugar-growers  are  talking 
about  exporting  it  largely  to  the  United  Statea  One  or  them,  named  Bichard- 
■on,  expects  to  ship  two  .hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  his  grinding." — Afriun 
MepowUoty,  1867. 

The  actual  fruition  of  this  then  growing  crop,-  as  repof ted  in  the 
African  Rqns&itory  ioT  1858  (p.  •IIS),  was  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  sugar  made  (though  stated  to  be  from  only  half  of  the  crop  of  cane^ 
amounted  to  2,000  pounds  only—- or  about  li  hogsheads  fdtogether. 
In  place  of  the  expected  200  for  exportation. 

'  In  the  ofildal  report  of  the  census,  i&c. ,  of  1848  (publiahed  by  tl» 
Atherican  Colonization  Society  in  1846),  there  are  fall  statements  of 
the  extent  of  agricultural  industry  for  that  year.  And  as  each  pro- 
prietor must  necessarily  have  stated  his  amount  and  value  of  proper- 
ty, and  extent  of  cultivation,  accorchng  to  his  own  judgment,  to  the 
official  reporter — and  as  there  was  no  tax  to  be  imposed,  or  increased, 
and  nothing  to  be  lost  in  consequence  of  any  errors  of  excess — fur- 
ther, as  nearly  every  man  would  be  naturally  desirous  to  have  the 
extent  of  his  Cultivation  and  the  value  of  his  property  stated  as  ki^ 
as  was  true — we  may  be  very  sure  that  none  of  the  items  of 
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the  geti^l  official  tcport  were  stated  at  less  tlian  tbe  true 
and  full  amount  An  abstract,  or  general  summary  of  the  report, 
together  with  some  other  general  facts  from  the  accomjJanying  cen- 
sus, will  be  here  presented. 

In  September,  184S,  there  had  been  of  emigrant  colonists,  exclnsire  of  recaps 

tttred  Africans,  in  all  4, 179 

Reniaiiiuig  Uving  inhabitants,  with  all  the  increase  bjr  births,  incfaading  46 
children  ,  of  native  parents,  and  12  of  native  mothers,  and  ex<dudi|ig  620 

emigrants  removed  to  other  places  ,  .2,390 

Nnmber  of  separate  farms,  or  cultivated  properties   116 

Of  these  the  number  of  acres  in  sngar  cane  were  <   64 

Rice   6t 

Indian  com  *  ....106 

Groond  n«u  (peas)   81 

Potatoes  and  y  amg  306 

Cassada,  &c  .326 

Total  number  of  acres  cultivated  (here  stated  of  the  separate  crops).  .884 
Or  by  adding  to«etb«r  the  totals  of  cultivated  graond  o^each  proprie- 
tor, as  stated  elsewhere  in  the  report   .  940 

Total  number  of  acres  owned  by  farmers  in  the  colony   2,529 

Total  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  goatis,  hogs  (no  horses,  asses,  or  mules) 

and  doxeas  of  (bwJs  owned  by  farmers  :418 

Nwftbet  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  dozens  of  fowls  owned  by 
colonists  who  are  not  farmers  ^   .876 

Total  of  same  altogether,  owned  in  the  colony   689 

Supposed  Talae  of  property  owned  b^  ihrmers,  induding  $9,000  owned 

by  benevolent  societies  in  the  United  States.^   ^  *$81,77& 

Or  by  colonists,  farmers  only  (deducting  the  $9,000)  ,   12,776 

There  were  also  reported  for  the  colony  21,197  coffee-trees.  But 
as  these  were  not  stated  by  acres,  as  of  all  other  crops,  it  is  presumed 
that  they  stand  on  land  also  planted  in  other  crops,  and  were  includ- 
ed in  tbe  other  enumeration  of  space. 

It  appears  from  tbe  report  (as  corrected  in  some  of  the  additions 
to  make  totals),  there  were  cultivated  in  the  colony  (taking  the  much 
largest  total)  940  acres,  making  one  acre  for  every  24  (2. 54)  iH*» 
habitants  of  tbe  colony  ;  that  the  acres  owned  by  the  farmers  were, 
but  little  more  than  one  acre  for  each  inhabitant ;  that  there  was  one 
bead  of  cattle,  sheep,  hOgs,  or  goats,  or  one  dozen  of  fowls,  for  about 
every  31  inhabitants ;  and  the  whole  value  of  the  property  owned  by 
colonist  farmers,  $12,775,  was  equal  only  to  $5.35  average  for  each 
of  the  inhabitants  (2,890)  of  the  colony  at  that  time. 

There  probably  are  errors  in  my  construction  of  some  of  the  above 
items— especially  as  there  were  errors  of  arithmetic  in  the  printed 
report,  which  had  to  be  corrected.  But  if  one  half  of  the  items 
are  stated  and  valued  correctly,  either  as  in  the  printed  report  or 
as  aimed  to  be  corrected  above,  the  general  results  make  a  most 
astonishing  as  well  as  contemptible  and  ludicrQtis  exhibition  of  the 

'  ' '  I    '    "  '      ■     ■      -  -  , 

•  Thsrs  it  sridsatly  n  srror  in  thM<  llfarM  \  ws  think  it  aoM  be  mors.  ^ 
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%iiung  of  a  fertile  colony,  of  thea  twentj-four  jem'  fietUement 
and  culture. 

In.  lower  Yirginia,  of  which  the  general  exhaustion  and  conse- 
quent barrenness  has  been  made  a  by-word — and  which  condi- 
tion (when  truly  stated  in  former  times,  and  also  since,  when  no 
longer  generally  true)  has  been  adduced  often  by  the  opposars 
slavery  to  prove  the  destruction  of  fertility,  capital,  and  products, 
necessarily  caused  by  the  use  of  slave-labor-^here  ar«  sundry 
farms,  much  less  fertile  than  Liberia,  which,  for  the  labor  of  every 
fifty  ordinary  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  more  acres  an- 
nually cultivated  (and  also  kept  improving),  and  more  surplus  prod- 
ucts  sold,  than  those  of  all  Liberia,  and  more  net  annual  sales  made 
of  surplus  products  than  the  stated  total  value  ($13,775)  of  the 
whole  farming  property  and  capital  in  Liberia.  No  actual  products 
of  the  cultivated  lands  are  stated,  and  therefore  no  comparison  with 
them,  on  that  score,  can  be  made,  which  would  show  results  much 
more  striking. 

Though  no  products  of  agriculture  were  reported,  there  is  light 
thrown  on  that  omitted  part  of  the  agricultural  report  by  the  corn- 
mere^  statistics  accompanying  the  former,  of  exports  ,  and  imports 
for  the  two  years  preceding  September  80th,  184d«  The  eiqNirts  do 
not  show  a  single  product  of  agriculture  or  of  the  industry  of  the 
colonists.  There  are  only  four  articles  of  export  named— cam- 
wood, palm-oil,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell — all  of  which  are  obtained 
in  trade  from  the  savage  natives.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the 
two  years  stated,  amounted  only  to  $128,694.  The  imports  for  the 
same  time  amounted  to  157,820.  Among  the  imports  there  are,  of 
breadstufis  and  other  articles  of  food  (which  might  be  substituted  by 
home  products),  and  of  other  articles  that  could  be  raised  abundantly 
for  sale  and  exportation,  the  following :  ^ 


Pickled  and  dried  fiih,  yalae  of.  .$1,803 

Flour   6,086 

Beef  and  pork   8,333 

Butter  and  Jard   2,363 

Coffee   771 

Navy  and  pilot  bread  and  com 

wual  2,368 

Vinegar  and  moltutef   1,093 


Hami  and  bacon  $3,761 

Lumber  1,079 

Tobacco  13,324 

Cigara   480 

Ardent  spirits.  4,230 

Sugar   3,646 

Soap  1,666 

Candlef   891 


It  cannot  be  alleged,  in  e^ccuse  for  their  purchase,  that  the  arti- 
cles which  might  be  well  raised  for  exportation  are  imported  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  produced — for  they  sell  at  very  hi^  prices.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  usual  prices  in  Liberia,  published  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  some  ten  months  ago,  and  which  I  h^ve 
not  seea  contradicted  or  questioned,  some  of  the  forcing  commodi- 
ties were  priced  as  follows:  "  Flour,  $12  to  $16- the  bwrel;  hams 
and  bacon,  20  to  25  cents  the  pound;  hard  bread,  $18  to  $21  the 
100  lbs. ;  rice,  $5  the  bushel ;  butter,  62i  cents  the  pound ;  salt 
fishy  $12  to  $14  the  barrel;  sugar,  25  cents  the  pound;  potatoes, 
$1  25  th^  bushel" 
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BMidlaB  asHcvHoval  prodMto  lm|Mrt8d  into  libctm,  ikfae  rtpM; 
shows  erery  Bumufactur«d  or  otbor  oemmodity  ihal  the  cokm^to 
can  be  tuppofled  to  reqiure,  and  Me  to  pay  for. 

Putting  together  all  these  fiu^ts,  they  serre  to  ki(ficate  ekarly, 
even  if  indireetlj,  thait  the  agricultural  ndostry  of  Liberia,  aa  a 
whole,  is  beneath  eontempC-^mere  hoe^llage.of  such  vegetabdoa  as* 
will  be  moBtfy  eaten  by  the  caltivator*s  family,  leaving  very  tit^e  ki 
any  cases  to  sell — and  that  all  that  is  made  oif  profit,  by  any  iiMii<* 
viduate,  or  by  the  community,  is  by  trading  with  the  nativei^  and  so^ 
obtaining  the  product  of  thdr  indwtary  to  export. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  select  to  cultivate  rich, 
productive,  and*  cheap  land!  The  reasons  and  excuses  offered  In 
reports  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  other  of  its  publtcation^,  are 
unworthy  of  consideration  or  notioei  Among  such,  are  seriously  air 
leged  the  want  of  prior  knowledge  of  many  of  the  coloaisU,  of  agri* 
cttltare,  and  of .  all  of  them  of  tropical  agriculture — the  want  of 
proper  implements  and  teams,  and  the  colonists  being  too  pooir  to 
buy  them-^nd  (what  has  most  force)  that  trading  with  the  natives 
oflfers  stronger  indnoemtnts  and  better  profits  than  agriculture,  and  j 
causes  the  latter  to  be  neglected.  A  few  years^  experience  of  any 
capable  and  willii^  cnlturist,  would  serve  to  sdpply  all  before  de? 
fecttve  experience  and  instruction—^  productive  agriculture  (inde* 
pendent  of  the  higher  profits  of  trading)  would  soon  enable  the  fiur- 
mer  to  buy  aU  the  required  implements  and  teams.  And  if  tradii^ 
is  (as  allied)  eo  much  more  profitable  than  this  bountiful  agricul-' . 
tore,  then  the  traders  oo^rt  soon  to  become  rich  by  thie  most  profits- 
able  pursuit,  and,  as  landholdeFd,  be  enabled  to  do  ever3rthing  need- 
ed for  agriculture.  Yet  the  colony,  or  the  now  independent  JBa*- 
public,"  still  receives,  and  to  a  great  extent  lives  upon,  the 
continued  alms  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  furnished  in^ 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Colonization  Society,  of  some 
$70,000,  and  the  Qontributione  of  former  masters  to  their  emancipa- 
ted slaves — amounts  much  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  annual 
exports  in  1842-'4S— to  which  years  the  only  known  report  refers. 

The  true  cause  of  the  great  and  general  neglect  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  omission  of  labor,  would  not  be  far  to  seek,  for  any 
who  are  not  too  much  prejudiced  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  truths 
It  is  simply  the  natural  aversion  of  the  negro  to  regular  and  laborious 
toil,  and  his  unwillingness  to  resort  to  continued  labor  so  long  as  he 
can  live,  though  ever  so  poorly,  in  idleness.    This  disposition  im- 
planted in  the  negro  by  nature,  will  last,  and  continue  to  operate  in 
like  manner,  as  long  as  the  only  laboring  class  in  Liberia  is  free ;  or ' 
until,  truly  and  generally,  the  colonists  shall  use  the  natives  as  slaves. 
For  indolent  as  all  men  are,  and  averse  to  bodily  labor,  in  tropical 
dimes,  and  as  negroes  are  everywhere  and  always  t  yet  civilissed  ne-* 
groes,  even  within  the  tropics,  would  not  fail  to  make  their  slaves-  * 
kibor,  for  the  ease,  luxury,  and  profit  of  their  masters.    This  policy  ; 
if  adopted  in  time^  possil)^  may  save  Liberia  from  utter  ruin,  and 
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fliiftl  snd  speedy  ettmeUoiiy  whenerer  tiie  bounty  and  ibe  pftfeslal 

directkxi  and  rule  of  tho  Oolonisgation  Bocietj  shall  oease  to  be  af- 
forded. This  policy  woald  be  no  less  beneficiiEU  for  the  natiye  slaTes, 
thus  transferred  from  savage  to  cinlised  masters,  than  It  would  be 
for  the  labor-hating  colonists.  And  the  economical  benefits  and  soo-' 
ceM  of  this  policy  woold  lead  gradaally  to  the  eon  quest  and  occnpa* 
ticm  of  all  the  adjacent  territory,  the  absorption  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  transference  of  ownership  cMf  the  enslaved  {and  these  are  the  far 
greater  number),  and  by  these  means  only,  these  enslared  natives,  or 
their' children,  may  be  civilized  and  Christianized.  For,  as  all  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  shown,  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  either 
civilinng  or  changing  the  religion  of  a  savage  and  numerous  people, 
other  than  by  subjugating  them,  and  subjecting  them  to  slavery  in 
^flome  form — -And  of  all  the  different  forms,  domestic  slavery,  or  the 
elavery  of  individual  to  individual,  is  best  for  the  negro,  and  for  hie 
.more  enlightened  master.  To  follow  out  this  proposition  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  question  under  consideration,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  general  failure  of  agriculture  in  Liberia.  The  reaeoD 
here  stated  applies  to  the  negro  race,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  habits 
of  the  negro  everywhere— and  is  to  be  seen  wherever  negroes  are 
free  from  control,  and  able  to  live  in  idleness,  whether  it  be  in  Afri- 
loa,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  or  Canada. 

Btkt  the  same  general  rule  of  aversion  to  labor,  applies  to  M 
men,  white  or  black,  and  more  especially  in  hot  climates.  And 
for  this  reason,  mainly,  the  great  productions  of  southern  coun- 
tries, cotton  and  sugar,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be,  raised 
largely  for  sale  and  exportation  to  foreign  ooantries,  except  when 
cultivated  by  slave  labor, 
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1.— THE  WHALING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  number  of  vesselt^  number  cf  teamen,  and  value  of  oU  and  bone^  in  whaling  vessels  sailing 
from  the  United  States,  the  average  term  of  voyage  being  four  years. 


To  what  porta  b«- 
ioaglag- 


if 


I, 
II 


s 
-a 


N«w-Bedford  ... 
New-London.. .. 

VairhATcn  

NftBtuckot  

Provlneetown  . . 

W««ipori  

Sag  Harbor  

Matapoiseti  

Bdgartown...  . 

Warren  

Ptrtstnouth. . . . 
Soiidry  small  porta. 


109,845 
18  783 
16.580 
11,820 
8.814 
4,252 
6,029 
8J01 
5,757 
5,513 
2,806 
14.856 


2.20  zn 
471 


15 
20 


'Jui  16 
18 

1S|  11 
12 

lu!  10 

r.ui  46 


8,000 
1.625 
1,175 
900 
.W0| 
500 
500 
4T5 
460 
400 
250 
1,475 


66r  480{  16.870  $7,671,812 


$3,417,760 
724,600 
651,250 
631,562 
230,250 
316,000 
236,260 
299,260 
178A50 
180,000 
167,600 
740,260 


$1,030,477 
856,107 
234,910 
87,485 
290,880 


$012,500 

iis;o5o 

TMOO 
11.000 


93,712 
18.742 
131,197 
T4,970 


99,T50 
ftiMO 


$5,960,727 
1,198,667 
847,660 
680,947 
681,880 
315,000 
350;712 
823,942 
346,097 
287,77« 
167,600 
1,036,660 


$8,892,892  $1/>76,600 


$12,040>806 
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2.--0O1IFA&ATITB  HBOORATIOIT  STATIOTICS. 

,  $htt§4mf  th»  Comtriea  i»  wkiih  wr%  b&m  Pmutn^tn  arrimkig  in  tk*  Uniud 
from  Fonign  (Umnrus  dMmg  mek  qftk4  laM  thru  fwort,  tutmslf:  1856, 18&7,  emd  1868. 


 «.  96,90ft  li,«8 

  64,849  64^301  96,^73 

8«otl«Dd,   8,397  4,18S  JMQ 

Wala*   1,120  769  316 

Or't  Brit  &  IreUod  14,831  25,724  12,056 

British  Am«rica....  6,498  5,670  4,603 


Trance 

fpaln  

Portugal.. 

ItalT.  

fteily  

Sardinia... 
Tadcej.... 
Greece. . . . 

Malta  

HoUand... 
Peamark.. 
Pninia. . . , 

Belfimm   1,1 

Jtiueia   9 

Oermaay. . . . ,   68,907 

Poland   30 


7J246 
786 
128 
1,789 
ii» 
28 
880 
6 
3 

1,896 
173 
7,221 


2,807 
714 


8,155 
1,283 
w  177 
!^0  1,056 


04 

357 
17 

2 
185 
383 
8,019 
w  184 
39  216 
83,708  42,291 
134  9 


83 
848 
U 
4 

1,775 

1,085 
.7,988 


Jteelaad   — 

Nonraj  &  Sweden.  1,157 

Soath  America. ....  184 

Central  America.. . .  308 

West  Indiei   1,887 

Mexico   741 

China.   4,788 


last  Indies. 

Anstralla.  

Asia  

Sandwich  Islands. . 

Asores   

Madeira  Islands.... 

Liberia.'!!!.'.'!!!!.! 

Africa  

New-Zealand  

Cape  Terde  Islands 


13 
7 
1 
2 
858 


1867. 

10 

1,712 
83 
2 
938 
133 
6,9U 
1 
6 

5 

607 
60 


81 

*4 

3 

\  4 

U 


United  SUtea   24,060    20  676  21,780 

NotsUted   172    21,600  4M 

Total  324,496  271,982  144,908 


Statvnmt^  shnting  tlu  Ocewpation  of  P«mmg0r$  arriving  in  tU  United  States  frtn  F^rtign 
dmntritsdwring  •aek  oftkt  Icut  tkrm  yMr«,  namely :  1856, 1857,  and  1858. 

OMvpfttioM.            18M.  185T.  .nW' 

Servantu— fBmalat  .    1,706  1,963  1^ 

Other  oc— males...     1,897  1,350  1,180 

Other  oc— females.     1,246  897  845 

Not  stated— males..    43,809  46,161  17.188 

Not  stated— females  86,236  107,556  53,386 
Not  stated^— eex  not 

stated                       .  _  800 


185T. 

Ilttchants.   11,106  U,U4  10^ 

Meehanics   9,801  18,074  11,909 

Mariners   906  900  1,109 

Miners   6,136  5,660  4,254 

farmers   94,723  84,703  20,506 

Laborert   87,019  48,249  22,817 

lawyers   90  78  118 

Physicians   168  147  178 

Clergymen   118  173  182 

aerranta— matoa. , .  43  60  68 


Total... 


934,406  S71,9«3  UMOi 


8.— FOBEIGN  COMMEECE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Id  the  oonne  of  a  month  or  two,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  poblish  the  statiBtici 
of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  300i, 
1869.  On  application  at  the  Treasnry,  we  find  that  the  report  ha6  not  yet  beeft 
published,  in  order  that  the  comparison  may  be  made  hereafter,  we  give  the 
allowing  as  the  ttatisties  for  the  year  1868 : 

OOMMBKCK  or  THB  V.  STATK8«  BXHIBITINO  THE  TALUK  OF  KXPORTSTO,  AND  IMPOKTS 
PaaX,  BACH  POBKION  COONTBY,  DOBINO  THB  FISCAL  YBAB  BNDINd  JVNB  80»  1868. 

Countries. 

Bussia  on  the  Baltic  and  N.  Seas . . 

BuBsia  on  the  Black  Sea  

Asiatic  Bussia  

nssian  Possessions  in  N.  America 

Prussia  

Swaden  and  Norway  

Swedish  West  Indies  

Denmark "  

Danish  West  Indies  

Hamburgh  

Bremen  

Other  German  Poits  

HoUand  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  » 

Dutch  Bast  ladiea  


,  Val 

Domestic 

Ine  of  Sxpori 
Foreign 

bs.  . 

Yalne 

prwluce. 
$4,263,664 

prodnce. 

TotaL 

of  Imports. 

$72,890 

$4,336,944 

$2,061,660 
2,206 

25,519 

26,62i 

62^040 

19,611 

47,608 
6,100 

2,226 

49,834 

54,007 

6,100 

496,121 

6,881 

603.002 

€26.310 

82,683 

106 

82,639 

93,881 

36,179 

86,179 

9,018 

748,363 

46,461 

794,824 

'326,896 

2,279,330 

1,267,373 

3,636,703 

3.718,202 

8,617,457 

1,058,461 

9.676,918 

10462,194 

64,614 

64,614 

60 

8,083,464 

388!«6i 

1,371,607 

2,328,U2 

347,748 

13,000 

360,847 

434,666 

264,290 

7,741 

272,031 

226,314 

270,361 

237,762 

608,123 

817,998 

3»19S,868 

I,«t6,0e3 

S,818,961 

3.n7,90l 
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ConntriM. 

4ftiglaiid  

Bcmtftnd  

Ireland  

OibraltiM  

Malta  

.  Canada  

Other  Biitiah  N.  A.  PoMCSsions . . 

British  West  Indi€8  

>  British  Honduras  

British  Guiana  

-  Other  British  Possessions  in  BJUn. 

-  Biitinh  Possessions  in  Africa  

*  British  Australia  

^  British  tiast  Indies  

.  Prance  on  the  Atlantic  

V France  on  the  Mediterranean  

French  N.  American  Possessions. 

French  West  Indies  

French  Guiana  

.French  Posse^ons  in  Afhoa  

'Bpain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Meditenmnean  

Canary  Islands  

Philippine  Islands  

Cuba  

PoTtoRieo    

Portui5al  

Madeira  

*  -Okpe  d«  Verde  Islands  

'  Asoics  

'Sardinia  

^Tuacanv  

Papal  States.  

Two  Sicilies  

Austria  

^Jlwtrian  PosoossioOi  in  Italj  .... 

Ionian  Republic  

Greece  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

fifejrpt  

Other  Ports  in  Africa  

Hayti  

Ban  Domingo  

Mexico.  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  :  

Venezuela  

Braxil  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplaline  Republic. . . 

B.  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic.. 

Chili  

Bolivia  

Pteru  

Ek}uador  

.  Sandwich  Islacnds  

China   

OtlKr  Ports  in  Asia  

Otber  Islands  in  the  Pacific  

Whale  Fisheries  

Uncertain  Places  


DomesMo 
pecHTiiee. 

403^ 

19,663.466 
6,975,4d4 
6*452,203 
419,746 
881,621 


Voreign 
produce. 

104,449 

277,876 
16,<66 

1«39 
5,566,789 
646,979 
105,496 
33,851 
2,980 


TotaL 
168,t81,«a 
t,228,9»5 

1.685,811 
419419 
60,184 
17,029,254 
6,622,473 
6,567,698 
452,596 
884,501 


441,216 
5,119,411 
1,198,455 
30,013,271 
1,502.395 
147,938 
622,436 
82,665 
27,616 
t,054.369 
6,655,799 
79,795 
57,649 
11,675,167 
1,613,648 
269,484 
19,806 
46,460 
130,696 
V79,368 
582,396 


625,374 
910,769 
1,068,609 
5,060 


2,811 
86,27» 
80.250 
U62,62I 
63,630 
29,602 
U,643 
743 
334 
24,286 
77.209 
981 
17,350 
3,760,024 
208,303 
10,008 
512 
3414 
6,288 
168,685 
8,690 

40,860 
306,048 
8,643 


443,527 
3,205,690 
1,278,766 
51,175,892 
1,566,025 
177,540 
633,078 
83,308 
27,950 
2,078,687 
6^633.008 
80,776 
74,999 
14,433,191 
1,910,360 
379,493 
20,318 
48,874 
136.883 
2,968,053 
690,986 


Taloe 
of  Imports. 
50444,611 

6,160,767 
115,280 
09,358 
6l,2U 
11,681,571 
4,224,948 
1,907,73B 
412,316 
329,687 
1,458 
1,061,647 
66,264 
12,140,785 
32,900,796 
2,891,726 
91,072 
103,639 
49v411 


565,910 
2,458,667 
2,630 
3,033,980 
27.214,846 
4,46&406 
142,056 
80.190 

tm 

48,3«0 
291,458 
1,896,681 
2,259 
1,737,338 
886406 

42,318 
132,907 
112,311 
974,591 
93,083 
1,597,249 
2,185,563 
199,370 
5,477,4^ 
UM37 
5,099,721 
3,601,847 
16,952,386 
621,888 
2,726,318 
2,666,365 
38,6S8 
1,000441 

846,545 
10^670^656 
121444 
52,486 
86,635 
35,653 

fMul  year  ending  J«ne  30, 1668,. .  $255,768,379  $30,886442  $32M44421  $283,615,110 
'*  "        1857,..    358.986,065   23,075.617   362,960^  560390,141 

.  1856,..    310,586430   16,378,678   326,964,908  514,635.543 

**  "        18S6,..    24«,708;553   28,448,293   275,166,846  361,460.610 

:^  ■  .  f       I864..{   2iS450;B70  34,850,194  278,241,064  5044$5|^1 


509,986 
373420 
107,637 
1,767,965 
1,978,865 
112427 
3,786,863 
115,611 
1,489,683 
1,194,294 
4,735.834 
662,067 
765,043 
1,680,187 
12,373 
603,827 
13,700 
606,104 
5,007,748 

46,'2dl 
361,550 


1,360 
634U 
560 
136,334 
248,744 
6,001 
520,975 
19,361 
m084 
73,632 
218,872 
26,061 
189,551 
392,354 


85,082 

li3,*220 
3,689,603 


10,177 
4,646 


666,243 
1,116,817 
1,067,242 
8,000 

111,346 
826^2 
108,197 
1,904,299 
2,227,609 
118428 
5,315,82^ 
134  ,m 
1,688,667 
1,267,926 
4,964,706 
578,128 
904,594 
1,072441 
12,375 
6864M)0 
13,700 
719,383 
6,657,851 

66478 
366,035 
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'  ne  follo%ni^  stafemciit  exlnbtts  A  sumniAjy  vteW  ef  th^  sfsYerii  cletfseii  of 
domestic  prodnce,  dko.»  of  the  ITnited  States,  exported  during  twelve  years,  each 
ending  on  the  80th  Jnne : 


▼ALVB.OP  KiOB  OhA—.Or  DOMWtlO  BXPOBTe  VOft  TWKLTB  VBAKt. 


Taan. 

Th«  Sea. 

 ^  Prodi 

TbeForeal. 

ZSt  0t 

TobaeocL 

1QJ.7 

$5,9%,0I3 

•7  0^9  aOa 

1Ai.fi 

  1,980,963 

7,059,084 

Q7  701  Aid 
0 1, 4  ol,MO 

1R1Q 

2,647,654 

6,917,994 

4a  fi^iQ  ten 

2,824,818 

7,442,503 

ZV,04l,J0o 

iQisn 

7,847,022 

4Li  <AO  41A 

Q  41Q  OKI 

  ^283,342 

7,904,220 

lAAM 

7,916,250 

It's  iAQ  A9Q 
A7  IfiA  ftCM 

il,OlV,9l9 

11,761,186 
12»603,837 

1 A  A1 A  AAA 

AQ  JU17  ATtt. 

11  719  lAfi 

10,694,184 

7T  AAA  i  IK 
f  1.000,400 

19  991  019 
iX«llJUOM 

1857  

.  .  ,  3,739,644 

14,699,711 

75,722,096 

20,20)0,7X2 

1858  

.  ,  ,  ,  5,660,296 

13,475,671 

'  52/439,089 

17,009,767 

/           Product  of  . 

Raw 

Specie 
and  bullion. 

•T«an. 

Cotton. 

Manafectarea. 

produce. 
f2,102,838 

1647  

fl0,361,364 

$2,690 

12,774,480 

1,058,520 

1,700,412 

1849  

11,249,877 

936,178 

9663^ 

1850  

71,984,616 

16,196,461 

963,664 

2,046,679 

1851  

112,315,317 

20,136,967 

M37,893 

18,069,580 

1852  

. .      ,  87,965,732 

18,862.931 

1,646,767 

37.437,837 

185S  

109,456,404 

22,599,930 

1,835,264 

23,648,535 

1864  

,      .  98,696,220 

26,849,411 

2,764.781 

38.234.566 

ms  

  68,143,844 

28,838,299 

2,873,317 

63,967,418 

1856  

  128^882,361 

59,970,992 

8,126,429 

44,U8,I79 

1867  

131,576,869 

80,805,126 

2,103,lo5 

60,078,352 

1868  

  131,386,661 

27,641,208 

6,064,371 

42^07,246 

DEPABTMENT  OF  A6KICULTURE. 


I.— PRBSEBVE  THE  BIRDS. 

Wk  have  long  been  •  of  the  opinion  (eayfl  the  Newark  Dotty  Adtertiser)^  that 
birds  are  exoe^in^ly  voracious,  and  tnat  jou^g  and  old  among  them  re* 

Suire  great  quantities  of  food.  It  is  for  men  to  turn  this  voraci^  to  their  profit 
thev  please.  If;  instead  of  this,  they  ehoose  to  gratify  themselves,  their  sons, 
or  otiners,  bj  shooting  their  best  friends  and  great  pubuo  benefactors,  they  on 
do  so.  But  they  most  make  up  their  minds  to  sufier  the  eonsequenaes.  ^  imf 
credible  number  qI  noxious  insects  will  be  then  much  obliged  to  these  vagabond 
marksmen.  The  owners  of  land  can  have  birds,  or  they  can  hava  destrootive 
insects — it  depends  upon  them  to  (Uumse  which.  If  they  like  vermin  on  their 
trees  and  crops,  on  the  tops,  the  branches,  roots,  every  where>  then  they  will  get  rid 
of  the  birds  of  course.  But  iif  the  pretty,  singing,  hooping,  chirping,  flving,  bright 
eyed  birds  are  preferred  to  canker  worms,  curcuiios,  grubs,  and  all  manpier  of 
ugly  and  unsightly  worms  and  bugs,  why  then  they  must  get  rid  of  or  punish 
the  boys  and  men  that  hurt  the  one,  and  cause  the  other  to  increase,  and  multi- 
ply and  devour.  They  wiH  even  take  particular  pains  to  put  up  boxes  and 
nouses  for  wrens  and  sparrows,  and  the  like,  to  live  in,  and  to  feed  those  who 
stay  among  us  in  winter. 

Kead  over  now  the  Het  below  of  what  a  few  families  of  birds  are  doing  timr 
day  for  the  public  good,  and  then  say  honestly  whether  you  don't  know  severd 
fell  lows  in  your  neighborhood  going  about  witn  their  gtms  who  are  really  noi 
serving  Uie  community  as  well  as  the  little  feathered  families,  celebrated  by  Mv. 
C.  M .  Clay,  of  KentucEy,  in  the  article  below,  which  he  communicated  to  th^ 
Country  Ctentlemttn^  of  Albnny,  from  which  we  take  it  Twenty-five  )>ilUons  of 
caterpulars  and  insects  d/estroyed  in  one  jear  on  a  single  fitrm  of  thiHy  acres  is 
a  pretfy  good  year's  work.   In  that  period  many  weU-known  men,  so  fiur  from 
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doing  any  pq^o  or  prvrate  good,  are  really  tppeadi^g  miMhief  by  their  ImiMMM 

• — are  they  not  t-^— quite  eqoal  in  amount  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  God- 
|nven  instincts  of  the  beantifal  and  nseftil  birds.  This  is  the  letter  of  G.  M. 
Clay  which  has  been  referred  to  : 

"  At  daybreak  I  esthnato  Uiat  Icnir  handved  aongstoia  break  forth  into  one 
grand  jubilation  oi  mingled  song  on  my  thir^  acres  of  fruit  and  pleasure 
ffiDunds.  Among  these  1  note  the  eatbird,  the  tnrush,  the  blue,  black,  and  red 
birds,  the  bell  martin,  the  dore,  lark,  and  quail,  the  sparrow  and  humming  bird, 
robin  and  jay,  the  house-porch  and  bam  swallows,  and  many  rarieties  of  ori- 
oles, woodpeckers,  saptsuoKers,  <bc  To-day,  my  mind  running  upon  the  U9e  of 
birds,  I  took  my  position  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  nest  of  an  oriole,  built  in 
the  top  of  a  peach-tree,  twelve  feet  hi^h,  to  obserre  their  habits.  The  nest  is 
formea  of  blaaes  of  blue  grass,  workea  into  a  bnket  form  on  the  limbs  of  die 
peach-tree,  acting  as  braces.  This  variety  has  the  female  of  a  dusky  bluish 
yellow — the  male  black  headed  and  blackish  wings,  with  a  brick-dust  or  robin 
Tedbreast  color  on  the  breast  and  sides.  There  are  four  young  ones  well 
fledged,  which  eyery  now  and  then  stand  upon  the  edges  of  the  nest  and  try 
their  wings.  I  lay  upon  the  greensward  a  lon^  time,  and  observed  the  move- 
ments of  the  parents,  with  my  watch  in  hand.  They  made  a  visit  with  food  about 
every  four  minutes  on  an  average,  varying  in  time  from  two  to  six  minutes. 
They  would  light  upon  the  bUck  locust  trees,  the  vine,  the  grass,  and  other 
piaoes,  clingiuff  at  times  to  the  most  delicate  and  extreme  points  of  the  leaves.  I 
observed  plainly  g^n  and  brown  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  and  smaller  flies ; 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  were  plainly  fed  to  the  young 
ones,  whose  heads  I  could  see  above  the  nest.  They  would  also  carry  back  the 
refuse  litter  from  the  nest,  dropping  it  fifty  yards  or  more  off!  which  same 
t^nnx  I  saw  the  brown  thrush,  which  has  a  nest  in  a  climbing  rose  about  forty 
yar£  off,  also  doing,  they  having  four  young  ones. 

oresoss. 

9  birds  maUng  a  villi  srery  4  mlaatMaxl  in  2. 
CO  minutas  diyided  by  2=>  30  rlsits  in  an  boor. 

4  vonn8onanaverageail20wormi  toththoor. 

0  working  boan=a730a  daj. 
'  900  pairs  on  tb«  grounds^  144«000  a  daj. 
900  pairs  In  SO  days=> 4,420,000  a  montb. 
900  pairs  in  8  montbs»  353,000,000. 
900  pairs  old  ones,  do.  by  2*707.900,000  in  tbs  season. 
400  crows,  do.,  bj  2  do.  1,414,400,000. 
4pO  do.,  eaUng  4  times,  by  4»5.5n,000,000. 
Crows  and  birds  togetberB6,364,800,000. 

Double  tbe  estimate  of  birds  and  crows,  which  I  think  fktr  on  my  fmn,  end  We  have 
«,36i,800,OOOH4xr:25,4M,200,000. 

^*  That  is  to  say,  twenty-five  billions  four  hundred  and  fifty -nine  millions  and 
two  hundred  Aousand  caterpillars  and  other  insects  destroyed  in  one  year !  If 
Ihese.estimates  seem  huve,  we  must  remember  diat  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tioii  birds  are  extreme^  rapid,  and  of  course  the  consumption  of  food  rapid 
iH  proportion. 

Here  is  no  *  sickly  sentimentality,'  but  plain  economical  facts,  based  upon 
observation.  Shall  we  spare  the  crows  and  other  birds  a  little  com  and  fruit ; 
or  shall  we  kill  them,  ana  revive  the  famines  of  the  East,  and  the  ravages  of 
other  daiyi}  Shall  we  fire  on  them  in  the  morning,  or  join  in  their  universal 
jubilation  ?** 

2.— STATISTICS  OF  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Table  of  Deposit* — Southern  Section, 

Cfaipana  (kit.  21?  22^  8.)   280,692  tons. 

Huanillas(lat.«n8'a)  1,»12  606 

Punta  De  Lobos  (lat  21*>  6'  S.)  1,460.790  " 

Pabellon  de  Pica  (lat  20«  67'  8.)  2,976,000  " 

Puerto  Ingles  (la*.  20^  46'8.)  1,892,610  " 

Total  7,921,407  « 
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Kortii  Island,  )  ,  7,600,000  tonB. 

Middle  Wand,  i  lat  18''  82^  S  6,450,000  " 

South  Island,  i  4,200,006  •« 


Total  18,280,000 

Northern  Section. 

Lobos  de  Tkr»(lat  6°  7'  S.)  477,868  total. 

Lobos  de  Fuera  (lat.  7°  8' S.)  266,748  « 

Guanape  (kit.  8<»  8r  8.)   79,800  " 

F«rrol(lat-9o  7'S.)   80,700  « 


T4>tal  1   864,101 

Onad  Total    27,026,608 


Anali^sis  of  Guamo. 
f  '   ChlMfaa  Onano. 

B. 

Water  18.78. ..  .9.80  

Organic  matter  and  ammo  n- 

acal  salta   .68.16. . .  .57.80  

Phosphates  28.48 ....  28.05  

AlkaUne  salts   7.97....  9.60  

&nd   1.66....  0.75  

Proportion  of  Ammonia.  •  .17.00  18.87  


Lobos  Chiaa«. 
0.  D.  ■. 

.12.60.... 16.60.... 18.86 


.22.00., 
.86.90., 
.12.25. 
.12.36.. 
.  4.26.. 


..28.60.. 
..41.28.. 
..16.27.. 
..  2.50... 
..  4.86... 


.86  66 
.11.76 
.86.74 
.  L60 
6.42 


Imported  into  the  United  Statee  {aee^rding  to  the  U,  S,  Treatury  Reports). 


1845  

1846  

1847  

1848   869 

1849   17,847 

1860    6,750 

1861   20,059 


1852    89,667 

1858    25,862 

1854     168,662 

1856  156,046 

1856    89,078 

1867    64,659 

1858   64,057 


8.— SUGAR  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA,  1868-.»69. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chamj^mier  for  a  copy  of  his  yalnable  Annual 
Statement  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  ^nd  ayail  ourselves  of  his  permission 
to  present  the  following  result  of  his  investigations : 

nhd*. 

parish  jof  Rapides  17,133 

"     Aveyellea   6,418 

"     West  Felicias  6,471 

»*     Pointe  Coupee  18,218 

East  Feliciana   1,570 

"     West  Baton  Rouge... 21,688 

East  Baton  Rouge. . . .  12,266 

"     Iberville  88,876 

♦*     Asoension  28,444 

"     St  Jamea   ,27,802 

St  John  the  Baptiii ..  11,271 

"     St  Charles  9,146 

"     Jefferson    8,143 

Total  crop  BOwk.  862,296 

Crop  of  l857-'68  279,69? 


Parish  of  Orleans  <k  St  Bernard 

Plaquemines  12^481 

«  Assumptioii — Bayou 

Lafourohe  8272i 

Lafourehe  Intenor,  do.  8.866 

*•     Terrebonne  22^16 

^  SttMary— Attakapas.44,684 

St  Martin  .do  18,548 

YennillioQ— La&yette.  862 

La&yette  1,286 

"  St  Landry— Opelousas..  7^8 
Cistern  Bottoms  9,S5a 


hierease  .82,600 

The  produet  of  molasMt  it  also  eetimftted  «t  24,887,76#  |;alloDi,  agmH 


tf»67»,790kstyw. 
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DEPARTMEHT  OF  MANUFACTimES  AND  MINING. 


1.— MINERALS  AND  SOILS  OP  ARKANSAS- 
Mr.  Owkn,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  geological  snrvey  of  Arkansas* 

tirns  writes  to  the  goyemor : 
Since  my  departure  from  Little  Rock,  the  weather  has  been  quite  fiivorable 

for  our  geological  explorations  through  Pulaski,  Perry,  Yell,  and  southern  part 

«f  PraakliA  (not  examined  last  season),  and  we  have  pregrasaed  well  with  the 

work. 

There  is  a  &ir  prGMq>ect  of  a  body  of  iron  ore  of  good  qaality  in  the  hiUs 
south  of  the  Fourche  in  Pulaski  county,  about  one  or  two  nailes  south  of  Vt. 
Haliburton's. 

We  measured  the  height  of  the  Pinniicle  in  Pulaski  county*  on  the  Wth  of  May, 
and  found  it  to  be  770  feet  above  the  Arkansas  river  at  the  Nataral  steps,  on  that 
day,  and  781  above  low  water  at  the  same  place.  There  is  abundance  of  the 
finest  quality  of  freestone,  for  building  purposes,  in  the  mountain,  but  inacces- 
sible (except  the  tumbled  rock),  without  a  road,  which  could,  howavov,  tte 
loade,  witlu>ut  much  expense,  on  the  Borthwest  To  the  eart  it  is  very  precipi- 
tous and  difficult  of  ascent. 

The  Petit  Jean  Mountain  is  higher  than  the  Pinnacle ;  800  feet  above  Joa. 
£vAns'  plantation. 

There  is  a  bed  of  coal  which  seems  to  be  nearly  co-extensive  with  this  moun- 
tain in  its  range  through  Perry  county.  Its  thickness,  where  it  has  been  seaa, 
is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

The  Magaaine  Mountain,  near  the  confines  of  Perry  and  Yell  counties,  is  ti«s 
highest  ran^  yet  measured  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  being  1,405  feet  above 
our  camp  of  the  6th  of  June,  ai  MoOrey's  plaataiioB.  TheM  it  a  fiae  vhaly- 
beate  spring  in  the  mountain  at  an  /elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  our  camp.  There 
.is  also  a  very  fine  saline  chalybeate  in  the  North  Fourche  range,  three  miles 
from  Danviue.  It  possesses  greater  de-oxydizing  powers  than  any  chalybeate 
water  I  have  ever  tested,  except  one  in  Kentucky. 

The  Dardanelle  Rock  was  280  fiaet  above  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  6th  of 
June.  The  strata  of  this  range  are  highly  inclined,  having  been  heaved  at  'ja 
very  remote  period  of  the  earth*s  history,  i^  e.,  after  deposition  the  oo^ 
formation,  so  that  the  rockB  now  lie  pitcning  ten  degrees  west  of  north  at  ah 
angle  of  forty  degrees.  One  of  the  layers  is  most  curiously  and  regularly 
chequered  off  by  ferruginous  infiltrations,  so  as  to  present  the  i^pearance  of  a 
mosaic  pavement.  Hence,  from  one  point  in  the  Arkansas  river,  the  outline  of 
^e  rock  presents  the  aspect  of  a  profile  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  bed  of  coal  in  the  Magazine  Mountain,  about  525  feet  above  its 
hufd^  one  foot  in  thickness. 

Tliere  an  fiva  or  six  different  layers  of  good  carbonate  of  iron  ta  the  abate 
toward  the  base  of  the  Short  Mountain.  We  have  also  seen  mere  or  less  iron 
ore  in  the  shales  ovcff  the  coal  of  the  Uazlewood  Prairie.  The  association  of 
*>al  and  iron  «re  near  the  confines  of  Johnson  and  FrankMa  oouatMs,  as  well  as 
that  in  Pulaski  aounty,  will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron  manufoo- 
Corer.  Goal  outcrops  in  a  great  many  piaees  in  <^  southern  part  of  botli 
ilbhnaon  aad  Franklm)  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twooty-fourinehes.  The  thick- 
Beaa  of  the  seams  of  coal  appears  to  increase  as  we  proceed  westward. 

Soma  lead  ore  has  been  found  in  both  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties,  which 
aaary,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  an  extonsiota  of  the  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  of 
PufaaxL  1^  I  can  proaounce  upon  with  more  aoafidence  after  having  tested 
till  ores  collected  this  aeasoa,  and  iavestigaited  more  closely  faitermedlate  points 
between  the  present  discoveries. 

Tliere  is  a  f^ood  prospect  of  bodies  of  good  iron  ore  both  in  Polk  and  Mont- 
ffomeiy  countiei,  just  south  of  the  great  formation  of  rock  cryataL  We  had  4 
Bse  ^opportunity  of  examining  this  formation  in  Montgomery  county.  It  is 
probably  the  finest  locality  for  studyiiu;  the  origin  of  toSl  crystal  in  the  woiU^ 
and  fbr  oxteiit  aucpaeaea  jMobablj^  anytning  at  pfesant  kjMWQ,  in  the  immepsa 
quantity  of  fine  crystallization  of  quartz.  1  think  the  an^yais  viada  •£  tM 
waters  of  this  region  will  explain  si^iafhctorily  its  source  and  otiffSL 
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IBON  AND  COAiL  itSMUllOSS  W  'MUtH  CAROLINA. 


2.— IKON  AND  COAL  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Mueh  has  been  laid  reoently  of  the  tmneml  reBouroes  of  North  Carolina.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  very  experienced  mineralogist,  "Wm. 
Gemmel,  to  Dr.  De  Rossett,  condenfles-a  great  deal  of  valoable  material  upon 
this  subject. 

FACTS  REGARDING  TBI  MUTKRAI  DBFOeiTg  Uf  CHATHAM  OOUUTT,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  The  ooal  is  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  Newcastle  coal,  and  the  best  for 
vakiiw       for  n^oh  purpose  it  woold  bring  in  New-7ork^$G  to  $7  per  too. 

2.  It  M  very  easy  to  work,  and  free  of  faiuts. 

8.  It  is  admiitably  suitable  lor  sneltiiig  iron,  being  free  from  stdphup. 

4.  Blaekband  iron  ore  orerlies  and  nnderliet  the  coal,  and  oan  Ins  miised  flNtti 
mnepits  and  openings. 

5.  The  blaekband  is  in  depostts  eighteen  inches  and  six  feet  thick,  and  of  ^ 
batter  quality  than  any  fouM  in  So^bland  ;  containing  such  a  large  proportion 
•f  bitumen,  and  of  so  pcealiar  a  oharaeter,  that  from  twelve  to  sixteen  gidloBs 
of  Kerosene  oil  oan  be  extracted  hatn  it  while  it  is  being  ealoined,  to  fit  it  Ibr 
ftfae  blast  ftimaoe.  Six  to  sixteen  inches  is  the  usual  thickness  of  the  blaekbatitd 
iron  ora  in  Scotland. 

6.  Hematite  iron  ore,  clay  band,  and  also  magnetic  iron  ores,  are  in  enormous 
deposits  within  ten  miles  or  t^e  eoal  and  blaekband. 

7.  Pig  iron  can  bo  made  from  the  above  deposits  a  qnatity  superior  to  any 
mada  in  Beobkmd,  in  any  quantity,  and  at  a  price  less  than  in  Seotiand ;  the 
proximity  of  the  minerals  to  each  other  more  than  oompeniatSng  for  the  higher 
wages  paid  ior  mining: 

8.  The  deep  river  flows  through  tiie  region,  and  its  prodweto  aan  be  conveyed 
to  the  sea-board  from  $1  to  $1 10  per  ton. 

9.  The  lands  can  be  procured  at  prices  not  much  higher  than  agricultural 
lands,  and  every  acre  of  the  mineral  land  is,  I  consider,  worth  ten  acres  of  the 
'*  Big  Vein  "  coal  lands  in  Cumberland.    It  may  be  called  a  virgin  region. 

10.  Commander  Wilkes,  of'  the  U.  S.  waa  ordered  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  as  to  the  advantages  of  establishing  a  national  foundry  in 
the  rcfldon,  their  attention  having  been  drawn  to  it  by  rrofessor  Emmons,  the 
State  Geologist's  Re])ort,  and  Dr.  Jackson^s  of  Boston.  Commander  Wilkes,' 
with  a  staff  of  four  men,  spent  some  weeks  in  the  region,  and  he  has  just  com- 
pleted his  report,  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  when  it  meets.  He  speaks  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  of  its  advantages. 

I  have  no  interest  whatever,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  North  Carolina.  I 
visited  the  region  at  the  instance  of  friends,  who  are  the  principal  proprietors 
of  the  Governor's  Creek  Company.  I  fonnd  the  region  exceeded  in  value  and 
importance  the  representations  made  to  me. 

1  am  satisfied  that  pig  iron  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $0  per  ton  in  Chatham 
eounty,  on  the  banks  of  Deep  liver.  $150,000  wonH  suffice  to  buy  enough  of 
mineral  landa  to  supply  two  furnaces  with  materials  (br  some  generations.  It 
would  suffice  to  sink  the  pits  and  erect  two  frimaoee  on  the  iMotch  principle, 
and  aa  the  minerals  are  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  the  plans  ought  to  be  imported 
thence.  The  two  furnaces  could  make  400  to  500  tons  a  week — say  20,000 
tons  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  per  ton  ($200,000).  Price  in  New-To& 
and  Boston  varies  from  $22  to  $28  per  ton. 

The  coal  and  blaekband  iron  ores  which  I  inspected  were  at  the  Eg^^ptian 
pit,  and  I  infer  that  they  ate  a  fair  specimen  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  in  that 
region. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


l.-INTEECOLOiaAL  RAILWAY. 

A  PiACPHLiT  (Mysthe  Railroad  Journal)  hai  r«oeBtly  been  published  in  Sag- 
land  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  adyantages  of  a  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  PacMo,  through  British  territory,  are  pointed  out  The  originators  of  this 
figantie  scheme  appear  to  have  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Imperial  goytm- 
ment,  and  gi^  ^  ^>  there  is  no  reason  to  devibt  that  it  will 

adopted.  The  revolt  in  India,  and  the  recent  ooamereial  treaty  with  China, 
which  mnst  cause  a  great  and  lucrative  trade  *to  spring  up  between  that  vastaad 
important  section  of  the  globe  and  Europe,  caused  anxious  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  the  shortest  practicable  route  to  the  East.  These  events,  independent  of 
the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Fiaser  river  region,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  cauae 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  directed  to  obtaimng  the  speediest 
mode  of  communicating  with  thc«e  distant  regions. 

Those  who  have  brought  the  subject  of  this  railway  prominently  before  the 
world  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  is  deserving  of  attentive  eonsideratioB 
on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  shortest  route  to  the  Paeifia ; 
•eeondly,  it  passes  through  Britisn  territory ;  and  thirdly,  it  will  place  the 
trade  of  the  East  in  the  hands  of  Great  Bntain.  The  pamphlet  gives  the  dia- 
tanoes  from  England  to  the  various  ports  as  follows : 

HUM. 

Liverpool  to  Halifiuc  2,466 

Hall&z  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior  1,484 

Lake  Superior  to  Fueas  Straits  opposite  Vancouver's  Island.  1,700 

6,650 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  several 


routes : 

MIlM. 

From  Liverpool  to  Panama  is  4,100 

"   Panama  to  Shanghai;  9,800 

 13,900 

From  Liverpool  to  Halikz  is  8,466 

Halifiiz  to  Fu6as  Straito  8,184 

Fuoas  StraiU  to  Shanghai  5,800 

 11,460 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  route  through  Canada   2,460 

From  Panama  to  Japan  is ... ,  « . . .  8,600 

"        "  Canton  ...10,000 

"        "  Sinmipore  10,800 

"        "  Sandwich  Islands  ;  4,700 

*«        "  Sydney   8,220 

"    Fucas  Straits  to  Japan  4,400 

"        "  Canton  ,.6,900 

"        "       ««        Singapore  8,200 

"       "       "       Sandwich  Islands  2,870 

«•       "       ««       Sydney  7,280 
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2.— RAILWAY  PROPERTY  IN  ENGLAND* 

Tn  stibjoined  teble  \b  the  anmwl  BtAtement  of  the  fteTenteen  leadioe  Tailroads 
hi  Great  Bntain,  for  the  year  1868,  prepared  for  and  pnblkhed  in  &e  London 
Times.   The  pounds  are  reduced  to  aollars : 

StaUment  of  the  BritUk  Railways  for  1858. 


iiMidnTi  a  II' I  Nortiiwetlern  

•Qltet  W.v,t.-[n.  ■  

Strathea-tern  

Northern  

SMtflrn  Counlios   ... 

iLondan  and  Soathweitern  

ILonrlon.  Br(|;ht(mandfi0atli  Cout 

jL  o  n  d  o  M  a  nd  BiaekwaU  

iNorth  Loodon  

Northe&stern  

IMidUnd  

ILneamhtre  and  Yorkshire  

Mioeliestcr,  S.  and  Liucoln .... 

Horth  Staffordshire  

Brbtol  and  Exeter  

Cajedooia  

Oreat  South 'n  and  W«at*B,  Ireland 


o  o 

-•1 


$118,000,000 
65,000,000 
41,500,000 
41,000,000 
41^00,000 
37,000,000 
80,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,000;000 
74,(X)0,(tO'> 
81.500,000 
51,000,0011 
31,000,0<X> 

u,ooo,qoo 

14,000,000 
22,600,000 
80^,000 


3 


56,500,000 
52,500,Oi!0 
13,0m).000 
17,500,000 
U.OOO.OOO 
15,OO0,O00| 
10:000.000 

2/100,000 

1,500.000 
37.000.000, 
22.000,000' 
17,500,0001 
14,000,000 

6,500,000! 

5,000,0001 
12,000,000 

1,500.0001 


17.1.500,(Kt( 

n7.riutU)oo; 

54,r.(i0.lKK 

r>s.5oo,tioo 
5r>,50u,oo( ' 

.52,OO0.00( 
40.000/KX> 

siooo.ooo 

9,500.000 

iii,ouoiooo 

103„)(X>.000 
69,000.000 
45,000,000 
20,500,000 
19,000,000 
34,500,000 
22,000,000 


S 

I 


15,500,000 
8,000.000 
5,250. 0<X> 
t),250,0f>0 
5,400,000 
4.250.000 
4,000,000 
450,000 
650,000 
9,000.000 
8,750,000 
0,100.000' 
2,500,000 
1.200.00Ct 
1,750.000 
3,300,000 
1,700,000 


I 


7,000.000 
3.200.000 
2600.000 
3,300,000 
3,200,000 
1.950,O€O 
1.7.50,000 
173,000 
35o,WX> 
4,ir)0.000 
3,S.'v0.000 
2.SO0.OOO 
1.250,00d 
700,000 
770.000 
1,460,000 
670.000 
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as  ft,© 


i 


^ndon  and  Northwestern  

QrfX  Weatom  , 

8oiithe*Atem  , 

emit  Northern  

Saatern  Counties   

^ndon  atid  Southwestern  , 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast, 

Iioadon  and  BlackwaU  

Horth  London  , 

Nartheaat«m  

Midland   

Laaeaihire  and  Yortcshire  

Maachester  S.  and  Linooln  

Jforth  Staffordshire  

Bristol  and  Exeter  

CalMonfa  

Qtmi  Southern  and  Western,  Ireland 


7,850,000 
4,800,000 
2,750,000 
8,060,000 
2,200,000 
2,350,000 
2,180,000 
270,000 
320.000 
4,840,000 
4,900,000 
3,300,000 
1,800,00) 
*^  600,000 
930,000 
1,860,000 
1,080,000 


3,  :  00 

4,  r.Ki..ioo 

l,vof),(ioo 
V^Tit.oOO 
l,4on,i:^ 
t::o.(K)0 
Sim, (100 
Hn,(K)0 
b«>.000 
2,050,000 
2,520,000 
1.600,000 
1,260,000 
250,000 
400,000 
1,250,000 
800,000 


4,  J  00 

7:;n.(00 
l,:.ou.()00 
l,'2;io.!00 

■s;;o,(KX> 

1,  H(i().<lOO 

l,4uo,noO 
190.000 
2-10.000 

2,2S0.o0O 

2,  -i-2;i,{)00 

i,i>:D.uoo 

26,000 
270,000 
680,000 
610,000 
900.000 


4 

l)i 
4 

? 

6 

I" 

0 
6 


49.19 
40.24 
48.59 
62.16 
69.07 
45.22 
44.79 
88.78 
62.01 
4625 
44.17 
63.73 
4942 
66.64 
46.69 
43.92 
80.42 


05H 

^% 

72 
108 

60k 

93S 
113 

68X 
102 

92 

100)^ 
95  K 
88  jf 

88 
106. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
i.-tThe  university  of  MISSISSIPPI— its  history;  condition. 

AND  PROSPECTS. 
What  is  done  in  this  article  by  Professor  Stueckrath,  for  the  Uniyersity  of 
ICanMippi,  whose  reoent  oommenoement  exercises  be  attended^  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  done  for  all  of  the  exoellent  State  institntiona  of  the  Smitib,  if  any  of 
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our  mniiefoiia  eofretpondents  will  favor  lu.  The  Reyikw  is  the  proper  and 
legitimAte  repositcriy  fbt  smlk  infonoatkn,  aad  we  inviU  ifetilAr  papers  upon 
the  Umversities  of  Georgia,  North  Garoliiim  Alabajoa,  yirgijUB»  tka  S^vtk  Gtf»- 
liiia  and  Ohterleston  Colleges,  and  tiboee  of  tiie  Sonth  geaen^lj.  It  k  with  prid« 
that  we  see  such  institutions  multiplying,  and  it  is  with  hope  that  we  see  ^e'm' 
more  and  more  ooenpied  by  Southern  man. — '[Enivom.] 

The  University  of  Mississippi,  located  in  Oxford,  Lafiiyette  county,  is  as  yet 
comparatively  Httle  known,  even  within  the  limits  of  Mississippi  itself;  and 
the  ability  of  its  faculty,  and  the  high  character  of  the  mental  training  con- 
ferred  upon  its  pupils,  are  unappreciated,  save  by  the  few  who,  Eke  oursel^have 
mingled  with  the  one  and  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  Soutliwestern  States  the  people  are  engaged  in 
a  ccasdess  struggle  with  the  forest,  which  it  was  their  first  office  to  subdue,  have 
as  yet  found  liule  time  or  means  to  bestow  upon  the  education  of  their  youth.  * 
In  some  portions  of  this  region,  therefore,  if  a  father  wishes  to  confer  the  bene-  - 
fits  of  education  upon  his  sons,  he  must  needs  send  th^  abroad  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  knowing  that  no  facilities  for  education  are  afforded  by  any  schools  in  his  '* 
immediate  vicinity,  he  is  apt  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  none  such  are  to  be  ^ 
found  in  all  the  ^uth. 

The  general  government,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  FeWuary  20Ok>. 
1819,  inade  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  a  township  (86  sections  or ' 
square  miles)  of  land,    in  trust  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning 
therein.'*    These  lands  having  been  located,  they  were  leased  at  low  rates  until  - 
the  year  1881,  the  policy;  of  5ie  legislature  having  been  to  enhance  the  value 
of  tLe  lands  by  cultivation  and  improvement,  rather  than  to  convert  them  at  . 
once  into  money.   In  the  year  last  mentioned,  however,  an  aet  was  passed 
providing  for  the  valuation  of  the  lands,  which  were  to  be  offered  for  sale 
at  a  minimum  of  two  thirds  of  the  valuation:  Under  this  act,  all  the  lands, 
except  a  single  half  section,  were  disposed  of  in  the  year  1888,  upon  a  - 
credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  the  purchasers  giving  their  notes  for 
the  amount  of  their  bids,  with  personal  securities.   Unfortunately,  instead 
of  pursuing  that  cautious  policy  which  would  obviously  hare  suggested 
itself  to  a  prudent  individual,  managing  his  own  private  afihirs,  the  tities  to 
these  seminary  lands,  as  they  were  termed,  instead  of  being  reserved  by  the 
State  as  an  ultimate  security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  due  thereon, 
w^reat  once  conveyed  to  the  purchasers,  whose  notes  maturing  m  1834,  1886»  , 
and  1836,  for  the  most  part  remained  unpaid  when  the  great  financial  revolution  * 
of  1887  took  place.   The  consequence  was  that  many  of  the  purchasers  aad  • 
thekr  securities  became  insolvent,  the  lands  were  sold  to  pay  the  claims  of ' 
creditors,  and  the  fund  thereby  sustained  enormoui  losses. .  i 
Of  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  was  collected,  the  greater  part  was  invested  ' 
in  stock  of  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Mississippi,  upon  which,  for  a  time,  enormous  ' 
dividends  were  received  ;  but  eventually  the  stock  itself  became  worthless,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  bank,  whose  charter,  under  a  law  of  the  State, .  ' 
was  judicially  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  the.  Legislature  having  omitted,  im  * 
lhat  law,  to  provide  against  one  of  the  common  law  consequences  of  a  forfeiture  "', 
of  charter — the  discharge  of  the  debtors  to  the  bank  from  all  their  liabilities,  so 
far  as  the  stockholders  might  have  been  benefited  by  the  ooUection  of  thoM 
debts. 

In  1848,  the  Legislature  provided  that  it  shonld  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
treasurer,  immediately  to  credit  the  seminary  fund,  upon  his  booxs,  with  inter^ 
est  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  all  moneys  previously  paid  into  the  State 
treasui^^  on  account  of  that  fund,  frotn  the  time  when  It  was  so  paid,  up  t^  the  ' 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  (July  26th,  1848),  and  thereafter  he  was  directed 
to  credit  the  fima  with,  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight,  per  cent.,  upon  a^l 
moneys  due  f^om  the  State  to  ^e  fund. 

By  an  act  approved  February  24th,  1844,  the  UmversHf  of  Missisoif^pi  waa  *^ 
interpolated,  a  board-of  truateea  ftpp^nted,  will  power  to  oU  vaeanciaa  iji  thMr  .* 
own  body,  and  endowed  with  the  seminary  fund ;  and  in  1846  the  first  appro- 
piiatiooB  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  college  buildings. 
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.Ia  Jnlj,  1848,  tbe  fiM  iabuli^  w*8  eld^ted,  and  it  mat  Mm  to  ^w^s^tte 

o#  the  di^MltiM  under  whieh  the  tmsteet  must  hare  labored  jm  making  their 
a^leetiMa  lor  the  yarioue  ehaire  of  the  UniyerBit^,  to  state  tiliat  for  those  ohotra- 
thece  were  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  applicants,  among  whom 
aeventeen  were  candidatee  for  the  presideney*  sixty  for  mathematics  and  aetron*. 
e«y»  sixty-aeyesi  for  aneient  Umgnages,  and  upward  of  thirty  fi>r  natural  phi- 
loaophy  and  chemistry. 

ueerge  Frederick  Holmes  ^as  the  first  president ;  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  - 
professor  of  mathematies ;  John  Milington,  professor  of  nataral  philosophy 
and  chemistry*  imd  John  N.  Waddel,  professor  of  ancient  languages. 

The  Uniyersity  was  opened  on  the  0th  of  Noyember,  1m8,  and  only  two  • 
classes  were  fom^  during  that  sessioUf  the  freshman  and  sophomore.  The 
Bsmber  of  students  during  that  session  was  eighty. 

In  July,  1849,  the  presidential  chair  haying  TOcome  yaeant,  it  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Key.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  LL.  D.^  whose  administra  • 
tion  of  the  Uniyersity  continued  to  be  highly  prosperous  and  suceeasful  until  he 
resigned  his  office  in  July,  1856,  he  is  now,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  the  exceedin^^ly  popular  and  usel^  president  of  the  College  of  SonUi 
Cvolina,  at  Colnmbm^  o.  0. 

Judge  Longstreet  was  suooeeded  in  the  nresidenoy  of  the  Uniyersity  by  the 
present  incumbent.  Key.  Frederick  Barnard,  IiL.  D. 

The  session  which  has  just  closed  is  the  eieventh.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendence  during  each  session  haye  been  as  lallows  : 


Session  of  1848-^49   80 

1849-'60   76 

1850^*51   184 

l861-'52   144 

"  1852-^68   130 

1853-'54   158 

»•  1854-'55   166 

"  1855-'56    283 

1866-'o7   264 

"  1857-68   178 

1858-'59   168 


The  apparent  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students,  during  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, may  be  readily  accounted  for  from  the  iact  that  two  years  ago  two  de- 
nominational colleges  were  put  in  operation  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity, and  nearly  all  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  them  has  been  withdrawn. . 
from  it 

In  1854,  the  Legislature  established  a  chair  of  goyernmental  science  and  law 
in  Uie  Uniyersity,  and  the  trustees,  in  August  of  that  year,  elected  to  that  posi* 
tion  Wm.  F.  Stearns,  who  still  continues  to  discharge  its  dutiea.   The  number  « 
of  Law  students,  during  the 


Session  of  1854-^55,  was    7 

1855-  '56,   "    22 

1856-  '67,   "    21 

1857-  *58.   "    17 

*«         1868-'59,   "   28 


Of  Prof.  Steams  it  will  be  sufficient  to  endorse  the  following  remarks  conoertiing 
him,  contained  in  the  Oxford  Mercury  of  the  7tb  July,  1869 :  **  The  chair  of  goy- 
eminental  science  and  law  in  the  Uniyersity  is  occupied  by  Prof.'Wm.  F.  Steams, 
IX  D.,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  read  lawyers  and  soundest  jurists  in  the  Union. 
Prof.  Steams  needs  no  recommendation  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  to  whom  he 
has  been  known  all  his  life.  It  may,  howeyer,  he  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  entertained  of  his  ability  beyond  the  borde'is  of  the  State,  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  kst  year  conferred  upon  him,  entirely  by 
smpriBe,  by  <me  6(  the  oldest  and  iliost  dntingmshed  colleges  of  the  country.** 
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Bj  aa  Mt,  sppro^  February  25di,  1848,  the  Legiskture  made  a  liaii^Bg 
appropnatioa  at  Bixper  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the  amount  of  the  fond  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Univeruty,  upon  thebooKt  of  the  Stale  treaeurer,  which 
nearly  $200,000.  $2,000  is  also  annually  appropriated  toward  the  payment  of  tiie ' 
salary  of  the  law  professor,  and  these  appropriations  with  the  tmtion  fees  re- 
ceiTcvd  from  students,  are  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  facultn^.  In  March,  1856,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000  a  year, 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  maldag  raiprovemenls  and  supply- 
ing deficiencies.  $80,000  of  the  latter  appropriation  haye  idready  been  expenia- 
ed  in  fitting  up  a  laboratory,  making  adoitions  to  the  library,  purchasing 
cabinete  of  shells,  minerals,  erecting  an  observatory,  and  providing  extensive  and 
costly  apparatus  for  Uie  illustration  of  ever^  department  of  physical  science. 

The  Laboratory  is  the  most  perfect  Id  its  arrangements  and  appointments 
DOW  existing  in  the  Union. 

The  Library  contains  upward  of  4,000  volumes. 

The  Mineral  Cabinet  is  the  celebrated  Markoe  collection,  which  has  been  pro*' 
nouaced  by  mineralogists  to  be  inferior  to  no  other  in  the  country. 

The  Buad  Cabinet,  consisting  of  a  rich  collection  of  marine,  terrestrialf  and 
fluviatile  shells,  is  without  a  superior  in  the  United  States,  containing  over  400 
geiMra,  upward  of  5,000  species,  and  more  than  20,000  individual  sheUs,  many  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  described  in  works  on  conehology. 

The  Observatory,  now  on  the  point  of  completion,  was  designed  by  President 
Barnard,  who,  after  visiting  all  tlie  other  observatories  in  the  countiV,  and  con- 
'sulting  with  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  day,  has  here  avoided  the  de- 
fects, and  combined  the  excellences  which  experience  has  shown  to  exist  else- 
where. 

In  acoustics,  electricity,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  electro-dynamics, 
optics,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy  generally,  the  apparatus  provided 
is  very  complete  ;  uid  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  regara  to  it,  that  it  is  unsurpass- 
ed in  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States.  If  the  necessary  funds  are 
provided  by  the  Legislature,  the  Observatory  will  soon  be  placed  m  working 
order. 

As  yet  the  Legislature  has  acknowledged  the  liability  of  the  State  for  none  of 
the  losses  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  have  been  sustained  by.  the  Univer- 
sity fund,  through  the  negligence  and  maladministration  of  the  State  authorities  ; 
but,  applying  to  the  State  the  same  principles,  which  a  court  of  equity  would 
apply  to  an  mdividual  trustee,  under  a  similar  state  of  facts,  there  can  be  no 
question,  we  think,  but  that  the  State  is  liable  for  all  the  deficiencies  that  have 
occurred  from  the  beginning.  If  this  liability  were  to  be  conceded  by  the  La- 
gislature,  there  would  be  due  to  this  University  from  the  State,  according  to  a 
message  sent  to  the  Legislature  by  Governor  McRae,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1866,  the  sum  of  $874,8^^1 49,  instead  of  about  $200,000,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  fragments  that  have  been  saved  from  the  general 
*  wreck  and  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  in  cask. 

There  is  no  other  collegiate  institution  in  the  country,  which,  so  far  as  our  in- 
formation extends,  makes  more  liberal  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
indiffent  youn^  men  as  is  made  by  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Every  Sena- 
torifQ  district  in  the  State  is  entitied,  by  law,  to  send  a  free  pupil  to  the  Univer* 
sity.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  any  denomination  of  Christians, 
and  any  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  University,  but  are  unable  to  pay 
for  their  tuition,  are  received  without  chaise,  and  treated,  in  all  respects,  tike 
paying  pupils,  while  profound  secrecy  is  oDserved  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
all  those  who  compose  the  nourpaying  class. 

Since  the  orgamzation  of  the  tfniversitv,  the  total  number  of  graduates  jn 
the  department  of  arts  has  been  two  hunaied  and  forty-one,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  law,  thirty-four. 

On  Sunday,  July  3d,  1869,  the  commencement  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
University.  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  "Wiley  M,  Reed,  of  Nashville,  Tenn 

On  Monday,  the  4th  July,  eight  young  ffentiemen  from  the  sophomore 
class  competed  in  declamation  for  the  two  gold  prize  medalf,  which  are  annu,- 
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-  tors.  The  fifst  prize  wa^  awsided  to  W.  €.  lf«lioii,  of  Hi^y  Sppinss,  MiM , 
•od  the  second  to  F.  W.  JohxM,  of  Hinds  Co.,  Miss.  The  prises  were  dsltTcr«d 
by  the  Hon.  L.  G.  LanMr,  after  a  beantifol  etid  appropriate  address,  in  wkieh 
he  won  golden  opinions  for  himself.  Oa  the  same  day  Mr.  Henry  M.  Ssalee;  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1866,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Phi- 
Sigma  Society,  sparkling  with  luit  and  humor.  Mr.  John  6.  Buck,  of  Uis 
senior  class,  followed  with  a  valedictory,  very  touohingly  ejtpressed  ;  which  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamiltoil,  of  the  innior  clas»,  from  whom,  by  reason 
of  his  evident  youth  and  slight  pAjr^tffve,  KttJe  was  expected  when  he  made  bis 
appearance,  but  who,  before  he  concludedt  won  the  admiration  of  all' listeners. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  Hermean  Society  was  addressed  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Harman,  of  the  graduating  class  of  1858.  George  L.  Donald,  of  the  senior 
class,  delivered  a  valedictory,  which  ^as  responded  to  by  J.  W.  Buchanan,  of 
the  junior  class.  These  three  addresses  were  all  listened  to  with  marked  interest, 
and  received  by  the  audience  with  raptorous  applause. 

On  the  next  d«y  (the  6th>  twelve  young  gentlemen  from  the  junior  oIms 
delivered  addresses  of  their  Qwn  composition,  which  displayed  great  matu^l^ 
of  thought  and  carefulness  of  training ;  and  several  of  the  voung  gentlemen 
exhibited  powers  of  eloquence  for  the  manifestations  of  whic£  we  were  wholly 
unprepared.  By  those  who  had  for  many  years  beeti  in  the  habif  of  attending 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  University,  it  was  declared  that  the  juidor 
r  exhibition  of  the  present  year  was  far  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it 

On  the  same  day,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Glapp,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  the  chosen 
orator  of  the  two  literary  societies,  addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  reniark^ible 
ability  and  elo(|uence.  His  calm^  good  sense  commended  itself  to  the  reason  of 
all  wno  heard  it,  while  the  felicity  of  hb  illustrations  and  the  charm  of  his  ele- 

fant  diction,  aided  by  the  stirring  appeals  which  he  addressed  to  the  hearts  of 
is  auditors,  oonspirfed  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  decided  successes  that  any 
orator  ever  achieved.  He  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause, 
all  of  which  vos  well  deserved. 

At  night,  on  the  6th,  F.  "W.  Keyes,  Esq.,  of  Carrollton,  Miss.,  an  alumnus  of 
the  graduatinjj  class  of  1856,  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  association 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  University.  In  this* address  Mr,  Keyes  proceeded  to  incul- 
cate and  exemplify  the  duty  whieh  rests  upon  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  of 
repelling  the  assaults  made  upon  their  Alma  Muler. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Keyes,  the  hospitable  doors  of 
"President  Barnard  were  opened  to  the  public,  and  a  crowded  levee  was  held,  at 
'  which  tte  beauty  and  fashion  of  every  portion  of  the  State  were  fully  represented- 
On  Wednesday,  the  6th-  of  July,  the  exercises  of  the  senior  class  were  pet- 
formed  by  nine  young  gentlemen,  upon  whom  the  academic  honors  of  the  s^- 
sion  had  been  bestowed.  Universal  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  all  who  were 
in  attendance,  with  the  character  of  the  performances ;  and  the  University  of 
Mississippi  may  well  be  content  to  rest  her  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Southern  people  upon  those  evidences  of  her  high  culture  which  were  eihibited 
in  the  exercises  of  the  senior  class  of  1859. 

The  Hon  Wm.  L.  Sharkey,  LL.  D.,  delivered  an  address  to  the  law  students, 
Ifi  which  he  proceeded  with  that  sober  wisdom  which  so  pre-eminently  charac- 
terizes all  the  operations  of  his  intellect,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  to  define  and  explain  the  nature  of  those  elements  upon 
'  vhich  depends  professional  success  or  failure. 

The  degree  of^ B-  A.  was  then  conferred  upon  nineteen  young  gentlemen,  and 
that  of  LL«.B.  upon  nine.  The  president  took  occasion,  afler  conferring  these 
decrees,  to  remark  that  the  past  session  had  been  signalized  by  a  degree  of  good 
order,  harmony  of  feeling,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
under  graduates,  to  vhich  all  his  past  experience  of  mpre  than  twenty  years 
a  college  oflScer  did  not  afford  a  partUlel. 

The  large  chapel  of  the  University,  including  the  wide  galleries  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides,  was  fiUea  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  visitors  from  every 
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portiom  <^  the  BtM,  ^fiiMe '  wMit  eiknee  Aftd  eiigor  alienti^ii  dnndff  the 
•zerciaM,  eTinoed  thd  depth  of  tbe  interest  w kh  whiSh  ihey  renrded  all  that 
pertained  to  the  .UBiy«nity  (  vhile  their  appeamnoo  betokened  uiem  to  be  per- 
•OB*  of  iiitel%eBoet  eultnrey  aod  reftnesient,  of  whose  approbatioutht  UiuTeruty 
and  its  friends  have  Joat  maoo  to  be  prondl 
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I.-nBURlAL  OF  THB  DEAD  IN  CITIES  AT  THE  6OUTH. 

Some  months  ago  this  subject  was .  nnder  active  discnssion  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  A  report  was  made  to  the  city  counoil,  we  believe  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Lobby,  to  examine  very  elaborately  and  ably  the  whole  aobjeet  The  re- 
port is  adverse  to  the  furtiier  use  of  bnrial-groands  within  the  corporate  limits, 
•ftipon  the  ground  that  they  exercise  the  most  deleterious  influences  upon  the 
public  health.  In  order  to  answer  the  greatest  argument  whidi  is  urged  in 
avor  of  the  retention  of  the  present  burying  g^reunds,  viz« :  the  desire  that  is 
ieH  to  repose  with  our  kindred  in  peace  after  death,  the  report  proceeds : 

It  is  not  a  right  eranted  or  allowed  in  city  cemeteries.  A  few  are  protected 
by  costly  marbles  above  their  graves,  but  the  humble  dead  have  no  pre-emp- 
tion claim.  The  great  mass  thus  buried  have  been  disturbed  over  and  over 
again,  and  will  bo,  so  Ions  as  this  system  is  pursued.  In  point  of  fact,  almost 
every  church  corporation  nas  rules  upon  this  subject  prescrioing  the  time  of  re- 
pose to  be  allowed  to  a  decaying  body,  after  which  all  right  to  the  "  poor  spot 
of  earth*'  ceases.  That  this  is  so,  no  one  can  dispute,  but  we  refer  to  authority. 
In  1825  two  reports  were  presented  to  the  vestiy  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  by  a 
committee,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  inquiry  concerning  the  layipg  of 
slabs  and  building  of  monuments  in  their  church -yard.  Tliis  committee* 
through  its  chairman,  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  say  thus  :  The  clerk  in- 
forms us  that  the  tirine  within  which  a  body  and  coffin*  become  so  decayed  that 
the  same  place  may  be  used  for  another  interment,  is  tliree  (8)  years.  Let  us 
call  it  five  (6)  years.  Now,  it  Is  manifest  that  if  we  have  grotind  enough  for  ten 
years  ahead  of  us,  we  have  enough  for  any  number  of  periods  of  ten  years,  even 
Id  one  thousand.'*  What  becomes  of  the  *'  repose  of  the  dead  f  *'  These  renorts 
|tre  valuable  to  u^,  and  we  shall  use  them  freely.  The  old  burial-grounds  in 
this  city  are  all  either  overflowing  and  overrunning  with  the  dead,  or  those  por- 
tions that  are  used  have  been  dug  over  and  over  on  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned. This  we  proceed  to  prove.  Mr.  Grimke  says  in  h)$  report  that  there 
were  80,000  square  feet  of  ground  in  St.  Philip's  church-yard  at  that  d^te 
(since  %hen,  by  change  of  location  of  the  church  building,  the  quantity  is  less), 
that  could  be  used  for  burials.  There  were,  in  the  whole  yard,  but  275  to  nl^, 
monuments,  slabs,  and  headstones,  showing  the  resting-place  of  some  three  or 
four  hundred' persons.  But  that  yard  had  been  in  use  one  hundred  years,  and 
during  that  time  about  seven  tkmuand  dead  bodies  had  been  placed  there,  9f 
which  number  twenty-five  hundred  had  been  interred  within  twenty-five  years  I 
The  report  claimed  all  the  ground  except  that  occupied  by  tombs,  monumenta, 
slabs,  and  headstones,  as  open  for  bunals.  What  nas  become  of  the  ^ix  thoo- 
sanll  and  six  hundred?  Deducting,  as  the  report  docs,  20,000  feet  occupied  bjf 
these  monuments,  the  capacity  of  this  ground  is  reduQed  to  60,000  feet  Al- 
lowing 80  feet  for  each  grave,  the  yard  will  provide  for  2,000  separate  burials 
only.  Since  that  time  thirty-four  years  have  passed  away,  and  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  more  bodies  have  been  interred  ;  so.toat  now,  in  a  place 
where,  even  allowing  but  20  feet  to  each,  only  half  'as  much  as  is  allowed  In 
Europe,  three  thousand  could  have  separate  and  undisturbed  repose,  about  ten 
thousand  have  already  succeeded  each  other.  Adjoining  St.  Philip's  church-yard 
is  the  burial-ground  of  the  Circular  church.   This  churoli  Aras  ioaatad  aa  tarly 
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»  1090,  and  has  been  a  >nirial-plaoe  for  one  hundred  and  sizty-nina  yaara^  lU 
measurement  is  abont  20,000  square  feet,  capable  of  giving  sepanrte  interment 
tp  one  thousand  bodies,  allowing  20  feet  to  each  2  feet  0  inches  by  6  feet.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  ground  is  protected  by  monuments,  ie,^  yet,  aa 
Mar  as  can  be  ealcolat^d,  over  five  thousand,  potsibly  nearer  ten  thousand 
bodies,  hare  been  placed  within  thoee  narrow  -predrtctt. 

The  Baptist  church«yard  has  been  in  nse  since  1685,  but  the  interments  have 
not  been  so  h^r^  as  in  some  other  burial-grounds.  St  Michacrs  church-yard 
has  been  used  since  1690.  Formerly  buriiito  were  numerous,  latterly  very  few. 
The  Huguenot  «hurch-yapd  was  opened  about  1700.  The  First  Preibyteriaa  or 
Scots  church  was  founded  in  1781,  but  probably  burials  did  not  take  place  in 
their  present  yard,  until  1771,  or  1772,  as  for  forty  years  that  church  was 
tmited  with  the  **  Independents.*'  Burials  have  been  made  in  Trinity,  Bethel, 
St  Kary's,  Unitarian,  Lutheran,  Second  and  Third  Presbyterian,  and  one  or  two 
other  church-yaras  for  periods  varying  from  forty  to  seventy-five  years,  and  are 
all  more  or  lees  erowdea  with  the  dead.  Some  of  them  under  the  system  that 
has  prevailed  have  yet  some  spare  room,  but  a  measurement  of  their  grounds, 
compared  with  the  number  of  their  interments,  will  show  that  the  one  dead 
bcdy  has  too  often  invaded  the  resting-plaoe  of  another.  But  these  are  calcula- 
tions, measufemeats,  and  inferences.  We  will  proceed  to  actual  demonstratioB. 
and  prove  by  witnesses  that  many  of  these  yards  are  full — that  the  graves  of  the 
deaa  are  desecrated — that  there  is  no  repose  for  those  who  do  not  s&ep  beneath 
the  sculptured  stone,  and  that  some  of  the  horrors  we  have  read  of  concerning 
other  eemeteries,  have  their  counterpart  here.  We  shall  not  recite  all  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  but  so  much  as  will  show  to  churches,  pastors,  citizens, 
mtd  council,  the  necessitv  of  legislation  and  supervision.  We  nave  competent 
proof  for  all  tlmt  we  shall  relate. 

DisTURBiNQ  THE  Reposk  OP  THE  Dead. — Not  long  siucc  on  digging  a  grave 

in  the  church-yard,  the  coffin  of  a  female  was  struck.   The  Body  was  not 

fnll^  decayed — ^it  was  not  removed  but  was  split  into  two  parts,  one  half  re- 
mainiaffin  the  old  grave,  the  other  half  thrown  out    Witnin  six  mouths  a 

phice  of  interment  was  sought  for  in   church-yard  for  the  remains  of  a 

lady.  The  sounding  iron  was  freely  used,' to  find  an  unoccupied  spot,  and  at 
length  a  place  was  selected  as  the  moat  suitable  that  could  be  founa.    On  dig- 

S'ng  the  grave,  however,  five  previous  interments  were  disturbed.  Kotlong  aop 
r.  .  determined  to  remove  from  church-yard  the  remains  of  his  wife, 

who  had  been  interred  some  ten  years.  On  opening  the  ground  in  a  lot  which 
he  had  houuht  as  being  free  from  burials,  it  was  Ibnml  that  older  internments  liad 
been  cat  through,  so  that  the  remains  of  two  or  more  bodies  and  coffins  were 
8»  minted  as  to  present  dmU  in  relation  to  his  wife's  grave,  and  it  was  only  by 

aa  accidental  circumstance  that  the  identity  was  eecur^.    In  churoh-yaia 

the  following  scene  occurred  not  a  ^root  while  since.  A  funeral  procession 
of  a  lady  was  approaching.  The  witness  in  this  instance  had  preceded  the 
hearse  by  a  few  minutes.  On  reaching  the  grave  he  found  that  it  had  been 
dug  precisely  over  another  coffin,  and  that  l^e  grave-digger  had  broken  up  the 
toy^  taken  out  the  remains,  part  of  which  were  on  the  ground,  and  a  part  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  while  the  black  sides  and  bottom  of  the  old  coffin  were 
left  yawning  to  receive  its  new  occupant.  Horrified  and  disgusted^  the  gentlo- 
inan  crder^  the  instant  breaking  aowa  and  covering  of  the  remains  of  the 
coffin,  and  its  former  tenant^  and  only  succeeded  in  securing  them  from  public 
view,  as  the  procession  entered  the  yard.  It  was  ascertained  afterward  tiiat  the 
parson  so  disturbed  had  died  of  yellow  fever.   A  vault  was  constructed  not  long 

tinoc  in  churoh-yard  by  wnich  faurleen  bodies  in  different  staji^es  of  de- 

compoaition  were  cast  out  of  their  resting-places.   A  gentleman  havmg  given 

ofdars  to  open  a  grave  within  his  private  lot  in  church-yard  on  visiting 

it  near  its  completion,  discovered  that  it  had  been  opened  upon  a  previous  in- 
terment, and  actually  took  up  from  the  aide  of  the  grave  his  own  mother's 

sknll.     A  gentleman  owning  ap  old  private  lot  in          church-yard  about 

eighteen  feet  square,  of  the  capacity  of  sixteen  proper  burials,  informed  a  mem- 
of  the  committee,  that  to  his  knowledge  there  had  been  buried  there  al- 
ready between  thirty  and  forty  persons,  and  now,  when  there  is  occasion  to 
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open  »  gnrre,  Uie  oldest  bariar  it  selected,  asd  the  OKMdderiBg  rMdiuis  beneatl^ 
btok^  up  to  make  room  for  the  veoeDt  dead.  Is  this  the  miogliiig  of  diust  that 
'  is  desired  ?  8inoe  the  cozmnittee  have  been  enga^ped  in  this  iavestigatioQ  they 
have  received  a  variety  of  oommmiiieatioDS  *nd  statenients  oonoeroiag  different 
church-yards.  They  will  copy  one  that  was  sent  them  werkUim :  *  There  waa 
a  vault  opened  this  morning  m  —  ehoreh-yard,  the 'stench  of  which  was  so 
great,  ana  oeeurrii^  jost  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  break&st,  I  went 
aver  myself  to  see  what  had  occasioned  it.  On  looking  into  the  vault  I  saw 
four  coffins  floating  within  three  feet  t>f  the  surfiMe,  and  the  smell  was  sestroag 
I  had  to  order  them  to  bum  tar.  This  vault  is  about  four  feet  wide  and  five  or 
six  feet  deep,  and  only  covered  with  a  slate-slab.  The  water  whi^  the  work* 
men  bailed  out  wos  ot  a  deep  ^en  color,  and  appeared  to  be  very  slimy.  I, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  my  family,  can  vouch  that  these  things  occur  frequent- 
ly." This  liquid  pntrefiMtion  was  poured  out  upon  the  tari^e  the  earth, 
and  absorbed  or  evaporated. 

A  gentleman  on  passinjBp  churcb-yaid  observed  several  boya  running 

about  the  graves.  On  going  in  to  ascertain  what  they  were  about,  be  discov<* 
ered  that  tl^y  were  actually  playing  ^  foot-ball,**  by  kicking  a  couple  of  skulla 
aiound,  that  bad  just  been  thrown  from  a  new^inade  grave.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  idea  of  the  moral  tendency  of  city  burial-grounds.  This  incident,  oa^ 
ihlls  a  little  short  of  the  exquisite  satire  of  Hogarth,  when  he  depicted  the  idia 
apprentice  with  his  compcmions,  gambling  upon  a  church  tombstone." 

2.  THE  RECENT  SOUTHERN  CONVENTON  AT  VICKSBURG. 

We  continue  to  select  from  the  debates  at  ^e  recent  Sotithem  Convention  m 
given  by  a  very  competent  reporter,  and  shall  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  in 
our  next  number  very  briefly. 

Ex-Senator  Walkcr  Brooke,  of  Mississippi,  next  addressed  the  Convention. 
He  believed  that  the  measure  proposed  was  one  more  fraught  with  ruin<to  the^ 
South  than  any  that  bad  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  Be 
entered  his  solemn  protest  against  sentiments  which  were  proclaimed  here,  and 
which  were  disgrsceful  to  the  people.  If  carried  into  practice  the  elements  of 
Moiety  in  the  South  would  be  resolved  into  their  native  chaos.  As  to  th^ 
arguments  made  yesterday  by  Judge  Bennett — that  juries  had  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  law  and  of  the  fects — be  believed  that  had  a  lawyer  made  such  an  argn* 
ment  before  him  (Judge  B.),  he  would  have  committed  him  to  jail  for  contempt 
of  court.  If  such  doctrines  were  to  be  endorsed  in  this  communitj^,  instead  of 
importing  Africans  they  ought  to  be  exported  themselves  to  make  way  for  more' 
enlighteiMd  people.  ^  The  constitutionality  of  the  slave  trade  laws  had  never 
been  doubtea  by  an  intelligent  mind  in  the  country  until  within  the  kst  two 
or  three  years,  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  make  such  sufgeetions,  so  aft 
to  excuse  certain  juries  for  acting  in  violation  of  their  oaths.  The  theories  pro- 
pounded here  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  United  States  an  Ishmaelite  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  for  her  hand  would  be  against  every  man  Mid  every 
man*s  hand  against  her.  Not  only  did  they  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land,  but 
they  even  struck  at  the  law  of  nations.  There  was  on  the  table  a  resolution 
offered  by  Govemfor  McBae,  declaring  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  an 
American  sea  —a  tnare  dav*um.  On  what  basis  was  that  assumption  founded  f 
What  right  bad  the  United  States  more  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world  ta 


tory  ?  By  no  means.  Its  entrance  between  Key  West  ai^  the  island  of  Cub* 
is  Bix^  toules  wide,  and  no  power  on  earth  coula  make  it  a  more  eUmsufn.  As 
to  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade,  he  opposed  it  for  two  reasons.  One  wm 
based  on  the  humanity  *of  the  thing ;  the  other  on  motives  of  a  polttioo^onem*' 
ic  tendency.  He  might  not  refer  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  for  he 
admitted  tMt  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade.under  the  sanction  of  law  mifl%4 
enhance  the  interests  of  hiimauity  in  that  particular.  They  htid  now  an  IntelU-^ 
gent,  and,  to  some  extent,  an  educated  body  of  slaves,  who  had  y«t  lost  nona 
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•f  Um*  spirit  «f  oMiiftoe  wlatk  ttm^MmA  tiMm     jMoalurlj  iiM  Ibr  » tlrtt 

of  ikreiT*  In  eoitrast  with  tha  pveMBt  •tote  of  things,  h«  referrecl  to  pQUie** 
tioM  in  Dx  Bow*8  Rivnnr,  written  bj  Mr.  Petdgrew,  a  native  of  Sooth  Cmo* 
lina,  citing  the  black  code  of  South  Carolina  a  century  or  a  century,  aad  a  half 
a^,  in  which  a  man  was  authoriced  to  kill  a  runaway  negro,  whether  he  re- 
aisted  or  not^he  was  authoriaod  to  bring  him  in  dead  or  alive.  If  he  was 
broight  in  alive  he  had  his  nose  slit  and  nis  ears  cut  off.  If  he  ran  away  • 
seeond  or  third  time,  he  either  had  one  of  his  legs  sawed  off,  or  suflfored  the 
penalty  of  death.  To  re-open  the  slave  trade  would  be,  he  argued,  to  revive 
auch  mack  codes.  If  the  country  were  to  be  overrun  with  barbarous  hordes 
Arom  Africa,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  would  be  put  back  two  hundred  ysars^ 
und  the  condition  of  white  men  would  be  put  back  too.  Every  semblance  of 
humanity  would  have  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  statute-books,  and  the  slave* 
holder  would  become — instead  of  the  patriarchal  friend  and  master  of  his  slava 
— a  bloody,  bmtal,  and  trembling  tyrant  It  would  be  neiessary  to  resort  to 
the  bloody  codes  and  summary  punishments  of  past  times  instead  of  the  mild 
provisions  of  present  laws.  Mr.  Brooke  referrea  to  the  htt  that  wherever  the 
slave  trade  flourishes,  there  is  no  natural  increase  in  the  slave  population.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  natural  decrease.  That  decrease  in  Cuba  is  five  per  cent 
per  annum ;  and  it  arose  partially  firom  the  fact  that  planters  found  it  profit* 
«ble  to  work  their  slaves  to  death,  because  they  could  replace  th^^m  by  others 
proeuiedat  mere  nominal  prices.  He  had  no  doubt  but  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  here  if  the  slave  trade  were  re-opened.  He  believed  that  in  fight- 
ing against  these  slave  trade  laws,  they  wonla  be  fighting^  not  only  against  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  against  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  himself.  In  a- 
free  country  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  price  of  labor  and 
the  price  of  the  fabric  produced.  It  was  not  so,  however,  in  a  slave  country, 
because  there  the  master  or  the  producer  owns  the  labor ;  and  it  is  indifferent 
to  him  whether  labor  is  high  or  low.  Indeed,  his  advantage  consisted  in  labor 
being  high,  because  his  property  was,  to  that  extent,  enhanced  in  value.  Hence 
the  price  of  the  product  depentls  in  like  South — as  it  does  not  do  in  the  North- 
on  the  number  of  operatives.  Increase  the  number  of  operatives,  and  you 
thereby  reduce  the  price  of  the  product ;  .and  the  planter  or  the  community  in. 
which  the  institution  exists  is  not  a  gainer  thereby,  but,  on  the  contrary,  m 
loser.  Just  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause,  this  would  insure  the  abolition  ot 
alavery  itself,  because  slavery  has  always  been  abolished  whenever  it  has  cea«ed 
to  be  profitable.  Why  had  the  Korth  abolished  slavery  ?  Was  it  from  any 
feeling  uf  philanthropy  ?  Not  at  all.  Be  believed  they  had  not  emancipated 
m  single  slavCb  Indeed,  he  had  heard  that  after  emancipation  they  sent  their 
negroes  to  the  South  and  sold  them.  What  did  they  want  here  wiUi  any  mora 
oegroes  ?  To  raise  oottpn  ?  Did  they  not  raise  cotton  enough  ?  Would  any 
man  tell  him  that  the  demand  for  cotton  was  greater  now  than  its  supply  f  Not 
one,  because  the  statement  would  not  be  true.  Were  they  not  making  eiM>nf  h 
to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world — to  furni^  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Great 
Britain,  Bekium,  France,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  States?  There  was 
DO  further  £mand,  or,  if  there  was,  no  greater  demand  than  corresponded  with- 
the  increasing  number  of  slaves.  Besides  there  was  no  room  for  the  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  crop  of  cotton.  It  was  limited  to  a  very  narrow  belt,  and  not 
•  very  long  one.  The  natural  increase  of  the  negroes  m  the  Southern  States 
was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  per  decade — three  per  cent,  greater 
than  Uie  natural  incirease  of  whites.  That  spoke  highly  for  the  condition  of  the 
9egiv>es  in  the  South,  because  no  people  eould  increase  in  that  ratio  unless  thej 
were  surrpunded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  In  the  discnssions  in  reference 
to  Texas,  the  argument  was — and  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself— that 
Texas  was  want^  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  surplus  slaves  of  the 
Southern  States.  Tliey  had  not  ainee  enlaraed  the  cotton-growtng  region 
They  could  not  do  so,  for  it  was  circumscribed  by  Ood  himselt  He  asked  thia 
Convention  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  doctrines  promviged  on  this  floor 
Mi.  Fo^te  had  well  said  that  extremists  always  meet,  or  come  very  near 
i«tgether ;  and  so  the  dvotri^sc  promulged  here  oaoupied  precisely  tha  aaoM, 
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pUrtform  Ikrftk  Aom  of  the  mfamoik  6«wlird,  Oroeleyi  im4  8al».  fie  r««d  • 
Bewspaper  paragraph  from  the  Balthliore  Amerkan^  m  r^fsrcnoe  to  the  trial  of 
the  Echo  ease,  and  oommeBded  itt  sentiment  to  this  Conrention.  The  par^ 
ipraph  was  lis  follows : 

Th«  Echo  Siatke  Teui..— The  Charleston  Mercury  thfnks  the Jnry  acqtlfttea  the  crew  of 
Mie  dUrer  Boho,  bee«tse  it  wooH  h»re  been  iocontistent,  cruel,  and  tarpoorHieal,  fa  theal 
to  eondoma  mea  to  doath  for  bringing  slaves  into  a  oommonitv  where  they  are  UMgbt  aa4 
sold  e>erjr  day."  A  parity  of  reasoning  ooght  to  make  the  Mrrcury  willing  to  excane  the 
uuwilliugne'tfl  of  the  Northern  people  to  execute  the  fugitire  slave  law,  because  it  would  bo 
**  lnoonKl<.tent,  cruel,  and  hypocritical,  In  them  to  Consent  to  the  return  of  a  fagitive  slaro 
whoa  thoy  believe  slavery  everywhere  wroag  and  immoral."  IS  the  Merettry  excuses  the 
aon-enforcemont  of  one  law  in  the  South  because  public  sentiment  is  opposed  to  it,  how  can 
it  justly  ask  the  North  to  enforce  another  law  which  U  there  opposed  by  public  sentiment  t 
The  true  ground  Is  that  both  laws  should  be  maintained,  simply  becauM  they  are  the 
law. 

Mr.  Pdote  suggested  that  pirates  caught  on  the  high  sea  might  be  brongfat, 
not  to  a  Southern  port,  but  to  New- York  or  Boston,  and  asked  whether  in  sneh 
a  CBse  they  were  not  very  likely  to  be  handed  f 

Mr.  Brooke  thought  so,  because,  in  all  respects,  the  people  of  the  Korth,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  thete,  were  a  law-abiding  people. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Mississippi,  United  States  District  Attorney.— How  could 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spratt),  and  f^e  gentleman  from, Panola 
(Mr.  Davis),  carry  out  their  doctrines  in  that  event  ? 

Mr.  Brooks. — ^They  must  answer  for  themselves. 
•  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.— I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  thinks  the  laws 
ef  Congress  makine  the  AfHcan  slave  trade  piracy  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Brookk. — Most  unquestionably.  I  never  heard  it  doubted  before ;  and 
I  have  not  yet  heard  an  argument  to  make  me  change  my  opinion  for  a  mo* 
ment 

Mr.  Allen,  of  South  Carolina. — yTiW  the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  say 
how  many  men  have  been  banged  in  Boston  for  piracy  f 

Mr.  Brooke  could  not  say,  but  he  supposed  a  great  many  there  as  w^ll  as 
elsewhere  had  escaped  hanging  who  nchly  deserved  it.  But  no  matter  wliat 
Northern  juries  might  do,  let  Sonthem  juries  be  true  to  their  own  responsibili- 
ties and  their  own  consciences.  (Applause.)  He  gloried  in  the  integrity  of  the 
South ;  he  gloried  in  the  fact  that  she  had  heretofore  occupied  a  hi^h  and 
proud  platform,  and  had  maniiilly  maintained  the  subject  of  letting  justice  pre* 
vail  though  the  heavens  might  fell.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  there  were  mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  and  scattered  over  the  South,  who  would  wish  the  South  to 
sink  down  with  infkmy  from  the  high  position  she  has  oooupied  in  that  regard. 
He  appealed  to  the  South  to  have  tne  laws  against  the  elave  trade  enforoed 
so  long  as  they  were  on  the  statute-book. 

Hon.  J.  D.  I^cRae.  of  Mississippi,  commeneed  his  address  by  saying,  that  the 
question  orre-openibg  the  slave  trade  was  a  vital  one,  in  wlrioh  every  citizefi 
of  the  South  was  interested.  It  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  social  system  of  the 
South,  and  was  the  institution  which  gave  to  the  South  prosperity  and  power. 
He  defended  the  jury  for  the  verdict  which  they  rendered  in  the  Echo  eaae  ih 
Charleston,  and  referred  that  verdict,  not  to  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  jury  to  be  untrue  to  their  oaths,  but  to  the  faots  that  they  believed — aa  ho 
believed — the  laws  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  to  he  uaconsti- 
tntional.  He  diseussed  the  oonstltutional  power  of  Coxtgress  to  paas  that  law, 
tnking  the  same  ground,  and  making  nearly  the  same  arguments,  that  had  been 
taken  and  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  to  the  effect,  that  the  clause  saying  that  Congress 
should  have  no  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  1808,  but  that  it  might 
in  the  meantime,  impose  a  tax  of  $10  on  each  negro  imported,  did  not  delegate 
that  power  to  Congress  in  1808,  but  that  before  Consreas  eould  exereise  it,  thero 
must  be  an  amendment  to  the  (ionstittition  to  that  e^t ;  and  thaft,  in  the  mean- 
time, Coneress  had  the  power  solely  to  impose  the  $16  tax.  As  to  tfie  argti- 
ments  made  here,  that  this  movement  woula  array  the  worM  against  them,  he 
asked,  traa  n»t  the  world  now  arrayed  Ai:aii»t  ^etm  an  tlua  queStioa?  Whom 
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gTMt  nttny  aiMtig  tkemselTeB  wm  not  their  friend*  on  this  qiiostioib  Wm  * 
not  the  l^orth  anrayod  agaimt  them  f  Whtdk  hold  had  they  there  f  Their  kat 
hold  had  been  in  Oottneotient,  b«t  that  was  now  loat  The  leading  prinatpk' 
of  the  oppoflition  in  ^  North  waa  oppoaition  to  alavery  in  all  ito  forat,  Mid 
its  nltimate  overthrov.  Foreign  oonntriea  vere  Mainftt  them.  Xng^MKl  and 
fnuMe  vera  againat  them,  not  oaly  in  eentimeDt  but  in  iiiteiseat  They  were 
istereated  in  enooaraging  the  enkure  of  eotfton  in  their  own  coloniea,  and  thw»- 
fore  were  oppoeed  to  ererything  tiiat  would  giro  the  Soutliem  Stetes  greater  - 
powers  ef  prodoetion.  It  bad  been  said  here  to  day,  that  they  would  £eoon# 
the  Ishmaelite  among  nations.  In  his  opinion  they  were  now  the  lehmaelile. 
He  was  for  streaffthening  him.  He  was  for  making  him  a  giant,  so  that  he 
eoold  resist  aU  influences  brongfat  to  bear  againat  him.  The  last  speabfit,  Mr. . 
Brooke^  had  said,  that  the  re-opening  of  the  trade  would  hare  a  deieteri^ue  i»- 
flnence  on  eivifiaation,  and  that  the  eondttioae  of  the  blaeks  and  the  whitea 
wovld  be  put  back  for  a  eentnry  or  two.  He  was  willing  to  risk  that  danger 
if  they  bnt  gare  him  the  negroes.  (Lamghter  and  applause.)  The  only  retr*- 
gresston  that  would  take  plaee,  would  ot  the  Cbristianixing  and  eirificing  of 
the  Afrieans  who  would  be  brought  here.  How  mueh,  he  asked,  had  the  Ajner^ 
iaan  people  been  set  baek  by  the  Afiieans  broaght  here  by  thieir  forefistben  t 
He  believed  in  the  hi^h  moral  attribntes  of  the  slave  system,  and  he  expected 
his  liie  to  be  extinguished  when  the  existence  of  ^very  goes  out.  He  advo* 
4ated  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  African  slavery  nere,  on  the  gronnd  of 
the  equality  in  vrhich  the  several  States  of  the  Union  on^t  to  be  placed  in  tfaa 
legislation  of  CoBgrssS)  and  in  all  the  aete  of  the  federal  government.  Not  only 
was  he  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohiUtiog  tlM  introduction  of  Afn^ 
<ans,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  their  introduction.  (Applause.)  He  was  in  fawof 
of  it^  boeause  he  believed  that  it  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  South 
and  increase  her  power,  by  extending  the  area  of  her  social  S3r8teffi.  He  waa. 
wUHttg  to  ^o  for  the  inf^roduetion  of  these  Africans  in  any  way  that  they  can 
be  legally  introduced.  If  they  could  only  be  procured  as  apprentices,  he  was- 
far  that  system.  He  was  a  law-abiding  nan.  He  was  against  the  violation  of 
the  huwa  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  so  long  as  they  were  the  law  of  the ' 
land.  (Applause.)  This  was  a  oountry  of  law.  Their  security  was  depead* 
eat  on  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  that  security  could  only  be  given  by  tha 
fhithfnl  observanoe  of  the  law.  He  had  always  contended  that  the  North  WM 
hennd  in  good  faith  to  execute  all  the  laws  which  relate  to  any  interests  con- 
sected  wiUi  the  institution  of  blavery.  He  had  always  considered  that  it  was' 
an  ontraoe  on  their  ri^ta,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  did  not  r^- . 
torn  to  laem  their  fugitive  slavea. 

Mck  JoNis,  of  Gleorgia,  asked  Mr.  MeRae  to  state  the  distinction  between  the 
effort  of  those  who  believed  the  laws  of  Congreas  prohibiting  ^e  African  sfaive. 
tiade  nneonstiiattonal,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  believed  the  Fugitive  slavo 
law  MDeonstltutional  f 

Mr.  McRae  did  not  mean  to  put  the  former  on  the  same  footing  as  the  latter,  • 
because  h^  believed  that  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  were  nnconstitutional, 
while  the  Fugitive  slave  law  was  m  consonance  with  a  plain  provision  of  the 
(yonsUtatioii.  When  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  AfjEicaa 
slave  trade  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  then  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  would  stand  by  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they 
woiud  pUee  themselves  in  the  category  of  the  Northern  people,  m  violating  the 
Fugitive  slave  law. 

.  A  DiuQATB  inquired  whether  he  thought  a  Stats  bad  a  right  to  prevent  tha 
introduction  of  slaves. 
Mr.  MelUs  did  think  ao. 

The  same  delegate  inquired  why  (^e  United  States  had  not  the  same  right. 

Mr.  Ma&AS  answered,  t^t  the^ltates  had  the  right,  bnt  the  federal  goveiH- 
meat  had  not  He  believed,  that  if  the  question  of  the  coustitatioBality  cf 
these  hiws  against  the  slave  trade  were  preaented  to  the  ttmprenie  Oourt  of  the 
United  States^  that  eonrl  would  decide  thai  it  required  an  amandaant  sf  tli» 
Constitution  to  give  Ck>ngress  the  right  to  forbid  the  slave  trade. 
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netted  wHh  slATery ;  thtf  other,  tkeir  politi<Mit  tnterarts  ai  OtBtnof  Hie  09m* 
fedMcnr.  On  the  first  point  he  Mid,  that  the  j  wanted  a  tnpfky  of  labor  to 
dtrenify  their  agriooltaral  pnreuks.  For  instance,  he  -vasted  now  ten  negroea 
for  the  purpose  df  enltiTatiBg  a  Tinejard.  As  to  Ifae  al-gnneiitj  that  theinersase 
of  labor  would  effeot  a  rsdnotion  in  the  price  of  cotton,  that  he  thought  was  n** 
objection^  tor  half  the  people  of  the  Soath  were  oonsnmers^  not  producers  of 
eaiton.  Ther  wanted  Afncan  labor  to  build  their  railroada.  Toej  wanM  a 
million  of  Amcana  for  their  works  of  internal  intproremeat.  It  was  said  that 
ther  did  not  want  to  pvodtioe  any  greater  snpplT  of  cotton ;  hot  they  mitfht  %» 
weU  ATgM  against  a  farther  eoltiTation  of  inna.  Snefa  argwinents  woind'not 
do.  Were  not  Franoe  abd  England  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  colonise  ereiT* 
spot  of  territory  suitable  for  the  Drodnetion  of  cotton  f  They  were  endeavor^ 
ing  to  Afriesnise  Cnba  and  Central  America.  In  answer  to  the  statement,  that* 
the  increase  of  cotton  now  kept  pace  with  the  inoreaeed  demand  for  it,  he  said, 
that  there  bad  been  no  particalar  increase  in  the  arerage  prodootiovi  of  cotto» 
for  the  laet  ten  years.  It  miffht  not  be  apprehended,  that  there  would  be  aH  at 
oiiee  an  immense  nmnber  of  Africans  cast  on  these  shores.  The  t^PplT  ^I'f 
Africans  eonid  not  be  too  largely  increased  for  want  of  tranapm  teti^n.  Beudea, 
the  States  wonld  haye  control  orer  the  qneetion,  and  might  at  any  time  inhabii 
ftirther  introductions.  As  to  the  bearing  of  this  morcment,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  he  said,  that  uidess  something  was  done  on  the  subject,  the  area  of  alara 
tdrrhoTT  would  be  fixed  ;  it  oould  not  ^o  beyond  its  present  limitB.  Then  the 
rifbtof  bringinff  their  slaves  into  temtorias  of  the  United  States  was  practi- 
cally of  no  use,  both  for  want  of  spare  white  population,  and  for  want  of  slaree. 
The  more  elare  States  they  had  in  the  Union,  the  more  strength  wonld  tbey 
have  in  the  ooyernment.  He  did  not  belieTC,  as  was  asserted,  that  a  repeal  c^- 
the  laws  pnjki  biting  slatrery  was  impossiUe.  He  had  the  Ihll  belief  that  there 
WW  no  impossibility  in  the  way.  He  beliered,  that  if  the  South  saw  this  ques- 
tion as  he  did,  and  would  make  a  united  demand  on  the  Congress  of  the  United' 
States  for  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  that  demand  would  be  acceded  to.  ( Ap4 
pHanse.)  He  thought  tiiey  could  array  a  larse  party  in  the  North  in  farror  oT 
thsr  repeal  of  those  laws.  The  ship-owners  of  tM  North  would  find  their  iat^ 
est  hi  the  renewal  of  the  trade.  The  people  of  the  North  would  rather  have  m 
doden  cargoes  of  slares  landed  in  the  South,  than  return  a  single  faffitivv  slave. 

Mr.  Farbow  of  South  Carolina : — I  da  not  rise  to  enter  into  the  diseuesionof 
the  question  before  the  Convention,  upon  its  merito ;  yet  inasmuch  a*  the  hour  for 
taking  tko  vote  has  nem*ly  arrived,  and  since  the  Convention  has  Mrdered  that 
the  vote  be  token  by  States,  and  as  it  is  imcertain  what  may  be  the  vote  of  th^ 
delegation  from  South  Carolina,  and  as  there  are  some  oi  us  who  intend  voting* 
against  the  resolutions  whom  opposition  may  not  be  known  under  the  plan  of 
'v^Bttng  by  States,  I  rise,  at  the  request  of  five  of  my  colleagues,  who  agree  with 
me  in  objecting  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolutiona,  to  ex^ain  the  position  wa 
occupy,  and  the  state  of  the  question  as  we  understand  it  is  to  exist  in  South 
Car6iiBa. 

In  December,  1866,  Gov.  Adams,  in  his  annuid  message,  reoommended  tc^th^ 
Legislature  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
sm^«ot  was  ever  brought  before  the  State  in  any  other  form  than  through  tiio 
newspapers  and  presidento  of  one  or  two  grand  Juries.  Upon  the  reforenoe  of 
the  message,  that  portion  which  related  to  the  Anican  slave  trade  was  reforrsd 
to  a  special  oomnuttee.  In  that'  committee  there  wns  ndifftrence  of  ophu<m. 
The  committee  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  make  Uieir  report  to  the  sacoeedia|f 
sM^4tt,  to  wit!  1857.  At  this  session,  there  were  made  elaborate  reports,  b^ 
by  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  committee.  Both  those  reports  were  prints 
ea  and  laia  on  the  desks  of  members  ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken  up» 
both  reporto  wero  ordered   to  lie  on  the  table.'* 

The  ensuing  snnranr  brought  on  the  canvass  for  the  gsMoal  elections.  But 
if  thero  was  a  single  election  district  in  which  the  qnestioii  ef  the  African  slaw 
trade  wfts  made  an  iasue«  or  even  entered  into  the  oairrass'enott^  to  approxi^ 
oMtean  iasaei  except^  posaib^  the  eledaon  district  ioelvding  tha  cicy  of  dimtlm* 
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ton,  I  mm  nerer  apprlMd  #f  it^  And  I  ^oqbl  T«vy  nooh  whether  I  need  make 
this  exoeptioo,  for  althougli  my  diatingmshed  colleague,  Mr.  Spratt,  who  intro- 
dnoad  the  reaohitioB  before  at,  was  then,  as  now,  jpeeofpaiced  as  a  ohaapioo'  of 
Ihe  agfipressive  idea  on  this  enbjeot,  atid  was  retonied  by  »  flattering  vDte  aa-ooft 
of  the  Legislature  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  yet,  ether  gentlemen  weve  reten^ 
ad  memtov  from  tha  same  eleetion  distriet  by  eqnally  flaiterinff  voteeywh* 
w«re  well  known'  to  have  been  warmly  opf>osad  to  any  agitation  of  the  anhjeal 
But  further,  sir,  in  the  session  ensuing  this  election,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Spratl^ 
introdueed  in  the  Ltgislatura  of  South  Carolina,  eertain  reeolutiona  emboaying 
laa  yiewi  on  the  African  alaTo  trade.  Theee  reaolotions  were  made  the  speaiM 
order,  their  distinguished  mover  was  heard  in  their  behalf  in  a  very  elaboraia 
aiguifMnt ;  he  was  replied  to  by  one  of  hia  own  eolleagnea  from  the  aity  al 
Charleston,  and,  thereupon,  the  whole  aubieat  waa  again  ordered  to  lie  wMi 
the  table.'' 

Called  upon,  sir,  under  these  circumstanees  to  east  a  State  vote  on  this  snb*- 
jeet,  five  of  my  ooUeaffues  here  with  myself^  entertain  the  belief,  with  dae  Mm^ 
enea  to  those  ^  our -aoneagnes  who  may  £avor  the  adoption  of  these  reeolutiona^ 
that  the  question  of  re-opeuing  the  African  slave  tntde  has,  up  to  thia  tim% 
been  entirely  ignored  by  the  State  of  Booth  Carolina.  And  this  statement  ia 
made  in  iustaae  t»  thoae  of  us  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  whose  oppoaitiott 
might  onierwise  be  buried  under  the  plan  of  voting  by  States.  If  I  have  arrad 
inthia  statesMDt,  I  will  thank  any  one  of  my  colleagues  to  correct  me. 

A  word-  as  to  the  vurdiot  of  the  Charleston  jury  in  the  recent  trial  of  the 
Beha  erew.  It  has  been  aaa«med  by  gentlemen  in  discussions  on  this  floor,  md 
I  have  heard  it  assumed  on  tfaa  streets  and  in  the  halls  of  the  hotels  of  their 
aity,  tiiat  the  jury  in  Charleston  undertook  ta  decide  upon  ihe  law  as  well  as 
the  aridenre,  I  have  ^ood  reasons  for  believing  that  this  assumption  is  gratuitaoa* 
The  jury  never  considered  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  Utw, 
Im  their  judgment,  the  epidenct  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  defondants 
w«re  truly  charged.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  this  declaration  bad  been 
made  every  juror  w^ho  waa  charged  with  the  case.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, I  have  been  so  informed  my  colleague,  Mr.  Spratt,  himself,  whoaa 
antbority  will  not  be  qneationed. 


8.— FOBBIGN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
StaUnurU  of  the  number  of  Passengers  arriving  in  the  UniUd  StaUs  by  sea,  from 
Fortigm  CowUries^from  September  80,  1843,  to  December  31,  18&6. 


Teuri. 

IU168. 

Sex  not 

Total. 

stated. 

84,  6^ 

8e^.  80, 

1848,  to 

Sept.  80,  1844 

49,897 

86,867 

1844, 

do. 

1845 

.  69,179 

49,311 

1,406 

119,899 

Do! 

1845, 

do. 

1846 

90,974 

66,778 

897 

158,649. 

Do. 

1846, 

do. 

1847 

139,167 

99,385 

990 

239,482 

Do. 

1847, 

do. 

1848 

186,128 

92.883 

472 

229,48$ 

Do. 

1848, 

do. 

1849 

179,256 

119,916 

512 

299v68» 

Do. 

1849. 

do. 

1859 

200,904 

118,892 

1,038 

315,334 

Do. 

1850,  to  Dec.  81. 

1850 

38,282 

27,107 

181 

65,570 

Dec.  an. 

1850, 
1851, 

do. 

1851 

245,017 

163,746 

66 

408,828' 

Do. 

do. 

1852 

286,781 

160,174 

1,488 

897,843 

Do. 

1852. 

do. 

1858 

236,782 

164,178 

72 

460,983^ 

Do. 

1858, 

do. 

1854 

284,887 

176,687 

430,474 

Do, 

1854, 

do. 

1855 

140,181 

90y288 

12 

280,476 

Do. 

1856, 
1856, 

do. 

185G 

186,308 

89,188 

224,4^ 

Do. 

do.  ' 

1857 

162,588 

109,020 

271,668 

.  Do. 

1857, 

do.  ' 

1858 

89,648 

64,704 

800 

144.65B 

2,432,829  1,611,457 

7.384 

4,061,6701 
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EDITOBIAI  MIBCELLAHT. 


•  Tbv  poblishers,  Pndiiey  A  RuMell, 
lUw>-York.  Mnd  s  yery  seat  little 
▼oUnne,  from  the  pen  of  Edward  A. 
Pbllard,  of  Virgfaia,  entitled  Black 
Diamonds  Gathered  mtke  Darky  Homes 
ef  the  Soutfu*' 

It  abonads  in  inetdenta  of  Southern 
■kiyci  and  roasters,  illnstrating,  yery 
hM>])ily,  the  patriarchal  relation  whioh 
•ttbsists  between  the  raoee  at  the  Sonth, 
aid  defending  the  institution  norc  than 
all  argument  from  the  assaults  of  ienor- 
anee  or  preindiee.  There  are  eleyen. 
letters  in  this  yolume,  written  from 
•rery  seetion  of  the  South,  in  liyely 
•tyle,  k>  a  gentleman  of  New-Tork,  and 
tiiey  display  an  admirable  aoquatntanee 
from  personal  experienee  with  the  negro 
hUt  manners,  habits,  thoughts,  and  in- 
clinations. 

TVe  haye  only  space  to  make  a  single 
Extract,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  will 
Meet  with  the  moat  satis&etory  re- 
tarn, 

Bafct]i«  idea  we  f  eft  of  the  negro's  rtUgion 
ts  not  always  ludJcrous.  Some  of  their  loper- 

•tlUoQs  are  reallj  beautiful,  and  illuitrate. 
their  poetic  oast  of  mind.  Their  hymns,  or 
veltKioas  obants,  might  furnish  a  eurious 
book.  The  words  are  generally  yery  few,  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  and  the  lines 
though  very  unequal,  are  sung  with  a  natural 
cadence  that  impresses  the  ear  very  agreeably. 
Most  of  the-m  relate  to  the  moment  of  death, 
and  in  soifle  of  them  sre  simple  and  poetic 
images  which  are  often  touching.  The  follow- 
ing occur  to  me  without  any  pains  at  selec- 
tion : 

Oh,  carry  me  away,  carry  me  away,  my  Lord ! 
carry  me  to  the  berry  in'  ground, 
7^  grein  treee  orbowing.  Sinner,  Ikre  yon 
weU! 

I  thank  the  Lord  I  want  lo  go, 

Jo  leave  them  all  behind, 
h,  carry  me  away,  carrv  aie  away,  my  Lord ! 
Oarry  mo  to  the  berryin' ground. 

'  The  following  is  an  image  of  touching  tim- 
^Itoity^  thought  of  poeti^  : 

I  am  gwine  home  children ;  I  am  gwinehome, 

children, 
Be  angel  bid  me  to  come. 
iam  gvnne  down  to  de  water  eide^ 
Its  de  harvest  time,  children, 
Afid  de  angel  bid  me  come. 

The  negroes  here  have  three  or  four  cihurches 
<tf  different  denomination*— Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, and  Presbyterian  —  in  which  there  is 
regular  service  every  Sunday.  The  sermons 
tod  eschortatlons  of  the  colored  preachers,  as 
we  see  them  reported,  are  mostly  mere  carica- 
tures. They  are  often  sensible,  and  if  the 
■■gis  are  those  of  an  uatalered  imaffiaation. 


they  are  often  anything  in  the  world  bal  lm» 

diorous.  I  attended  the  services  of  one  oi 
the  negro  churches  last  Sunday,  and  heard 
really  a  very  sensible  exfaortaiton  firom  one  of 
their  colored  preachers,  wbe,  althoogh  W 
commenced  by  telihig  his  eoagregation  that 

death  was  knocking  at  the^r  keeU^^  went  on 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  Judgment  with  a 
wild,  native  sublimity  that  aatonisbed  me. 

A  feature  in  Che  services  struck  me  ratbev 
ludicrously.  1  he  oongregation  sanf  a  dBt(» 
which  ran  somewhat  as  follows : 

First  Yoicte,  Ok,  haUeluJah !  «lei7iaaiy 
sonl ! . 

Second  Voice*.  Bumph !  Whar  f 

F.  F.  When  the  moon  goes  down  the  moun- 
tain, hide  your  (kce  from  Ood. 

^'.  V.   Humph !  Whar  1 

F.  V,  To  talk  with  Jesaa.  Otory  haUe- 
lujahl 

With  the  first  approsohea  of  Augnsi 
the  crowds  who  haye  been  wnelring  the 
baths  and  breeaea  of  the  aeaahore, 
begin  sensibly  to  decline,  and  away, 
away  to  t^e  moontain,  hiss  eyery  sacked 
of  pleasure  or  of  health,  reyersing  what 
would  seem  to  ns  the  nalnral  order,  Cor,- 
most  assuredly,  as  we  intimated  before^ 
nothing  can  be  more  inviting  than  tha 
climate  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  leasi, 
in  the  autnmn  months.  Howeyer,  ii 
alwaya  easier,  and  requires  leas  aelA 
sacrifice,  to  follow  tkeeurreiU  than  to 
oppose  it,  so  that  our  preaent  inklinga 
are  done  at  a  window,wnich,  from  Para- 
di8e,now  overlooks  height  aad  slope  and 
vale  and  green  shades,  to  be  found  no- 
where, perhaps,  in  such  exquisite  alter- 
nation and  proteion  as  at  the  Whitk 
Sulphur  Sprimqb  —  the  famed  old 
Greenbrier. 

Who  are  here,  or  rather,  who  are  not, 
of  all  the  throngs  that  people  the  summer 
binds  where  swamps  oreathe  pestilence 
and  wealth,  where  King  Cotton  mar- 
shals his  hosts,  where  the  rice  and  the 
cane  fields  sweep  oyer  whole  principali- 
ties, the  narcotic  weed  thrives  in  rank 
profusion,  and  the  turpentine  and  thatar 
are  distilled  into  unsigntly  yesaels — wko 
are  not  here  1  They  come  with  the  aav 
ing  sand  the  spoils  of  another  campaign, 
and  what  saymgs  and  what  spoils  have 
abundant  haryests  and  high  prices  ad- 
mitted, at  the  yery  time  when  our  neiffh^ 
bors  of  the  North  and  Northweat,  ^th 
their  boasted  free  labor,  talk  of  com- 
mercial reyulsions,  and  of  panics,  of 
lands  depreciated  and  without  a  maiket, 
and  of  population  coming  to  a  stand  for 
want  of  employment  and  support 
Happy  deniieDa  of  the  aotton  ana  tba 
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me  ^Ids,  who  liare  had  ^  good  senfte 
to  follow  nature  aadexpeneaoe,  and  dis- 
regard insane  theories  and  speculations, 
which,  in  their  struggle  to  overthrow 
ensting  things,  are  even  successful  in 
establishing  worse  ones ! 

A  trnoe,  however,  to  reflections  of 
this  kind,  when  seated  at  a  window 
which  overlooks  snch  a  scene  j  where 
tlie  repose,  or,  if  you  please,  the  elo- 
c^uence  of  nature  is  made  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  presence  of  happy,  joyous 
groups,  who,  in  continuous  processions, 
are  wending  throngh  the  paths  and 
among  the  shodea,  now  discoursing  love 
aud  now  the  last  night's  ball  or  prom- 
eluide,  now  staid  and  sober  and  now 
with  all  the  graces  and  airs  of  coquetry, 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  al-t.  Girl, 
widow,  or  matron,  smiling  at  sweet 
sixteen,  or  perhaps  aping  it  (but  we 
reeaU  that  last  expression  as  unworthy 
of  our  window)—ffirl,widow,  or  matron,  i 
I  am  a  man  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- ! 
different  (indeed  it  causes  us  to  write  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  lines  an  hour!)  to 
the  raven  or  the  golden  tresses  which 
are  waving  in  the  breeze  ;  the  expanded 
muslins  which  retain  their  own  in  spite 
of  the  breezes  ;  the  little  feet  which 
pla^  in  and  out"  from  beneath,  and 
the  infinitely  rich  and  varied  colorings 
of  vesture  which  rival  birds  and  but- 
terflies, aurora  borealis,  and  kaleido- 
scopic pictures.  To  alter  a  line  from  ' 
Terrence,  which  the  old  Roman,  if  ever 
a  gallant,  will  approve — 

*'I  am  a  man.and  nothing^that  relates  to  iMiaon 
•li  mftUar  of  indifforouco  to  mo." 

But  there  sounds  the  music,  and  for- 
tunately, too,  for  us.  cousidering  the 
doubtful  ground  upon  which  we  are 
treading — the  music  which  admonishes 
of  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour, 
where  any  amount  of  sentimentality 
will  be  readily  and  instantaneously 
merged  and  lost  in  the  cry  for  "  mutton 
chops**  and  other  like  delicacies  of  a 
mountain  watering-place. 

Apr0po»  of  mutton.  We  are  told 
somewhere  by  Bulwer,  in  that  most 
extraordinary,  philosophical,  and  lite- 
rary effort  of  the  present  aee,  "  What 
wiu  He  do  with  It  V"  that  lovers  are 
visited  with  a  most  inordinate  appeiiUf 
reversing  a  very  common  and  vulgar 
opinion  that  one  who  baa  lost  his  b^rt 


must  neocMarlly  have  lost  his  diycstimi 
with  H.  Therefore,  on  the  bo«^  e# 
this  wonderful  theatre— where  beauty 
gleamr  and  sparkles  and  bumsfrooi 
beneath  the  neeey  olondsy  to  use  a 
figure  from  Ossian,  which  eneompassas 
it  and  takes  willing  captives  the  stvk^ 
bomest  natures,  causing  men  and  som^ 
times  women,  otherwise  dignified 
enough  and  tolerably  philosophioal» 
to  indulge  "fantastio  tneks,"  not  a&* 
wajs  graceful  and  oocasionallv  a  lit^ 
ridiculous  —  1^  no  caterer  (or  moH 
mtlgar  appetite  inagine,  in  the  inM^ 
cenoe  of  bis  heart  for  a  momeBt,  that 
boundless  amphi^eatre  of  hills,  waving 
green  grass,  romantie  shades^nd  limpii 
waterr,  are  food  enough  to  satisfy  everf 
craving  want.  This  may  have  beentha 
case  in  former  times,  but  it  is  otherwtaa 
taught  now  bv  the  Academy  and  Mn 
Bulwer.  The  Vhite  Sulphur  oateret* 
have,  we  are  glad  to  see,  taken  tiia 
hint^  and  in  regulating  their  tariff  Ibt 
the  water,  had  in  mind  the  quantity  aad 
quality  of  the  boot  which  was  to  be 
tlirown  in  with  it  Matters  of  this  sort^ 
vulgar  as  they  are,  have  undoubtedly 
improved  very  vastly  the  present  season^ 
though  leaving  much  behind  still  to  be 
desired.  A  very  good  plan  would  be  t# 
resort  to  the  restaurant  and  privabt 
dish  system  entirely,  or  what  would  b« 
just  as  well,  remove  the  causes  alto^* 
gather  which  render  it  in  part  and  94 
ttmes  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  bint 
we '  throw  out,  not  for  the  exclutiTV 
benefit  of  our  friends  here,  but  for  thos* 
everjrwhere  who  have  charge  o#  the 
inner  man,  in  our  villages  and  towns 
and  eities,  who  imagine  that  the  hotel 
charter  vests  in  them^  perpetual  righl; 
to  hash  villanous  compounds  and  con^ 
vert  Ood's  good  gifte  into  instrumentt 
of  indigestion  and  repulsion,  mortifying 
the  flesh  by  daj  ana  by  night  after  a 
veiy  systematic  ^hion.  In  soma 
of  our  villages,  at  the  Soath  partioiH, 
larly,  the  grand  juriee  should  ba 
charged  to  look  into  the  tbiag.  Wa 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
judg^,  and  particularly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Judge  Campbell,  if  fiUbuster- 
ing  and  the  odious  slave  trade  evev 
leave  him  a  moment*s  leisure  again. 


Many  thousand  persons  have  visited 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  the  prese^jt 
seaaou,  more,  they  tell  us,  than  the 
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Wv«  been  made  in  the  past  tweWe 
noBtbe.  Tbe  iaterest  of  the  pkee 
•Qd  the  thmogs  wUI  eoiitinuaUy  in- 
oreaee,  and  though  much  of  the  obarm 
iif -the  olden  time  has  depfirted  from  it, 
ik%  spirit  of  ohiuige  is  that  of  our  peo- 
pkv  and  we  must  not  be  so  old  fogyish 
M  to  eomplaiii.  Railroads  aie  not  so 
flhoioe  in  tha>  cargioes  that  they  bring 
aa  were  the  lumbering  old  sta^ 
•oaches,  and  are  a  very  ckmocratio  m- 
•titotion ;  but  who  gnuited  a  perpetual 
akarter  to  the  pi^iaiana  to  run  the 
itage-^ofMhf  We  are  gUd  to  say, 
howerer,  that  much  of  the  olden  times 
HiiU  lingers  here,  the  propriety  of  de- 
meanor,, polish  of  manner,  courtesy  and 
flevevness  which  seem  inseparabUTfrom 
Southern  soeiety,  and  oontrasts  its 
lilhces  of  resort  very  iiaTombly  with 
those  of  other  seetioss.  Intern peranoe, 
baek^biting  parvenuism  have  searoely 
a  footJiold,  and  while  we  know  of  seye- 
fiaJl  hundred  very  elaellent,  very  intel- 
ligent, very  yirtuous  and  wealthy 
people  hero,  we  scaiksely  know  of  a 
single  lion,  or  one  to  whom  plaee  or 
power  or  fashionable  life  have  impart- 
ed the  slightest  consideration  over  and 
above  their  intrinsio  m«rits.  Some  of 
tiba  best  and  truest  men  of  the  South 
9re  here,  and  some  of  her  fairest 
women,  and  mingling  with  them  in 
pleasant  intercourse,  a  few,  and  a  very 
talect  few,  from  beyond  the  Potomao, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  see,  and  to  wel- 
aome  and  to  treat  with  the  same  pro- 
prieties that  we  treat  one  anmier. 
IU>wever,  we  are  growing  prosy,  and 
iriU.eome  to  a  close  with  the  remark, 
tfaat  among  the  most  gratifying  features 
of  the  present  season  is  the  £fiot  that 
we  eaa  hear  nothing  said  on  any  side 
of  pofities,  Charleaton  conventions,  and 
President  making.  It  is  evident  that 
the  South  is  all  right  and  moving  to- 
gether, and  will  be  reltdy  to  strike  in 
the  proper  manoerwben  the  time  shall 
some,  ii  come  it  does. 


Just  as  we  were  upon  the  verge  of 
throwing  out  some  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  of  language  and  of  grammar, 
growing  out  of  a  recent  examination  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  in  connection 
with  an  article  which  appeared  in  Rus- 
sell's Mia^azine,  we  received  the  follow- 
ing noto  m>m  our  friend,  George  Fita- 


hngh,:  of  Yirglma,  whaeh  is  ia  fais  ao* 

customed  vein,  mixing  up  a  good  deal 
of  sound  praoUeal  common  sense,  with 
not  a  few  paradoxes,  and  not  a  littla 
learning.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Fitahugh 
has  seen  Mr.  Poet  Maokav's  "  Life  and 
Liberty  in  America,"  and  if  he  smiled 
at  the  notice  which  that  tawmi  has 
taken  of  his  philosophy.  Thereon  will 
hang  some  notes  of  our  own  whenever 
we  shall  become  sufficiently  settled 
and  composed  to  d^  in  metaphysics. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mackay's  book  forma 
a  part  of  our  light  literature  of  th« 
Virginia  springs,  and  Mr.  Pitzhugh 
smokes  his  pipe  at  Port  Royal.  But 
here  are  his  notes  on  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars! 

"  Learning  grammar,  getting  the  diction- 
ary by  heart,  and  teaeotag  girU  rhetoric,  ai« 
modern  fttshions  and  uaages.  They  consame 
much  time,  and  cost  much  meney.  It  is 
time  to  inquire  whether  they  be  useful  or 
profitable. 

"  Nature  is  the  great  grammariaO'  Order, 
rule,  mbordinatioa  of  parts,  are  obeerTaU&  is 
all  her  work^,  whether  material  or  intel- 
lectual. The  child  ingtinctively,  intuitively, 
by  *  spontaneous  apperception,'  leai&s  tha- 
meaning  or  ward<<,  the  iaiectioBs,  oonaee- 
tion<,  dependence,  and  power  of  words.  He 
becomes  linffui.st,  grammarian,  and  rhetori- 
cian, naturally  and  by  ne;e^«>ty.  It  is  his 
iotetlectaal  growth,  the  growth  of  his  mind, 
and  goes  on  without  effoit  or  Toiition,  jostas 
does  the  growth  of  his  body.  Wholesome  food 
and  exercise  are  all  required  in  either  ca.vje. 
Good  associations  and  good  books  ara  tllo 
food  for  the  mind— Mature  will  do  the  rest. 
From  these  sources  the  child  learns  tha 
meaning,  force,  arrangement,  and  dependence 
of  words,  and  acquires  a  pure,  idiomatic  and 
expressive  style.  They  can  be  acquired  from 
DO^ythw  BOiarc*.'  Natare  Is  tiM  oiilygT««* 
marian.  Philologists  vajaiy  attampt  to  ana- 
lyse Nature  (language) ,  and  to  correct  her 
eccentricies  and  aberrations.  They  give  us, 
or  attempt  to  give  us,  the  anatomy  of  lan- 
goage,  not  to  make  it.  Oharlatanic  school- 
masters flnaly  beliew  that  gramnar  controls 
language ;  and  luch  also  is  the  vulgar  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
rage  and  fashion'for  the  stuoies  whkh  we  are 
critietsing.  A  child  of  six  years  old  speaks 
Bnglish  with  more  purity,  more  idiomaticaU- 
ly,  mora  axpressivaly,  more  grammatioallj 
and  rhetorically)  than  any  schoolmaster  or 

£ro(bs5Drin  America  speaks  Latin.  NatorA 
as  taught  the  child  what  Nature  alona  eaa 
teach.  The  professor  has  vainly  attempted 
to  learn  Latin  from  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  rhetorical  treatises.  His  Latin  is  ooitkar 
pure  nor  enu-es^ve,  because  it  ha8;Dot  bean 
cauebt  in  the  natural  way.  The  little  that 
he  does  know  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  UngnaffO  has  been  caught  vp  by  asaoela^ 
tioa  with  books,  acqtiirtd  by  *  ti^ntaaeooa 
apperception,'  just  as  Bnglish  has  been 
learned  by  the  child.  Everyday  reading  of 
th«  Latin  tlassies,  wKhont  help  of  dictionary 
or  gi«aunaft',.aiiilgalh«r4agtl^s«Mtf^omtIi« 
eontozt  and  su\^ect-matt«r  joat  as  childraa 
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Uktt  Snitlisli,  'toaoh  a  man  tfto  Lidia  Of 
books.  The  Latin  appropriate  for  conrena^ 
tlon  cannot  be  acqa&ed,  because  no  books 
contain  it. 

"  It  Is  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  the  tuI- 

f%T  and  the  ignorant  speak  ungramraaticallj. 
heir  langaoge  is  far  mere  grammatical  than 
thai  of  the  learned.  The  ignorant  speak 
grammatically,  because  they  speak  naturally, 
the  learned  ungrammatically,  because  they 
follow  not  nature  alone,  but  the  arbitrary 
and  artificial  stMidard  of  fttshion  or  polite 
luage,  which  eramps,  «onveDtioaaliaeSi  and 
distorts  language.  This  artificial  language  of 
good  s-ociety  must  also  be  learned  by  early 
SBsoeiatien.  Grammars  can't  teach  it.  The 
bor  who,  ap  to  tin  years  of  age,  has  had 
only  ignorant  and  unttshionable  asiociates, 
may  become  learned  at  j^chool,  may  In  after- 
life be  a  great  and  useful  man,  a  nature^a 
Doblcm&n,  but  he  will  never  acquire  a  faah- 
ionable  coUoqnial  vocabulary. 

^'  Sending  him  to  school  to  learn  grammar 
makes  things  iforse,  for  he  acquires  a  pic- 
bald  pedannc  manner,  whieh  has  neither  the 
naturalness  of  igiMiraace,  nor  the  ariiflcial 
finish  of  polite  usage. 

''The  unnatural,  ungrammatical,  inaccu- 
rate, conveotional  language  of  the  learned 
and  polite,  afleete  to  be  bOionopolitan  and  nn- 
cbaogeable,  and  to  be  a  better  medium  of 
intercourse  between  distant  localities  and 
distant  ages,  than  the  dialects  of  the  vulgar, 
which  are  continually  adapting  fhenraetves  to 
local  and  temporary  eircnnttanoe^  Tho 
claim  has  some  truth  in  it,  and  we  would  not 
banish  altogether  what  is  (falsely)  called 
correct  language,  but  preserve  it  for  hl»torl- 
eal  writing,  for  dtpTomacy.  and  eepeoially  for 
epitaphs.  It  reeemblea,  in  many  respects,  a 
dead  language.  It  is  a  general,  though  inac- 
curate, medium  of  intercourse  between  dif- 
feront  nations  and  ages,  partially  true  and 
esjpr«^vo  *t  All  times  and  places,  exactly  to, 
at  none.  Dialects  and  provincialisms,  the 
language  of  the  vulgar,  are  the  only  accurate 
and  poetical  language.  Their  divergence 
from  pre-eatablished  oaage  is  bnt  An  eflbrt  of 
nature,  adapting  ihem  to  new  circumstanoas 
an4  new  social  relation:^.  The  Greeks  had 
the  good  sense  and  good  taste  not  to  pro- 
scribe, bnt  to  cultivate  dialects.  Lindley 
Murray  and  Dictionary  Webster  would  com- 
pel even  Southerners  to  talk  Cockney,  al- 
though there  be  no  words  In  Gocluier  vocab- 
ulary to  describe  accurately  our  institutions, 
our  habits,  customit,  religions,  political,  ov 
social  relation*.  The  South,  to  some  extent, 
must  gradually  adopt  a  language  or  dialect 
of  her  own,  for  no  existing  language  was 
matfe  for  us,  or  grew  up  among  us,  and,  there- 
fore, none  can  be  exactly  suited  to  us. 

**Wa  have  said  that  polite,  oeamopolitan 
English  may  be  necessary  as  &  common  jne- 
dinm,  yet  we  think  Latin  would  answer  the 
purpose  much  better,  for  it  is  studied  and  un- 
deratood  by  the  learned  in  all  ei-viUxed 
eoontriai),  oan  never  change,  and  accords  bet- 
ter with  the  turn  of  thought  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  most  of  Christendom  than  the 
Engtlih.  Besidea,  the  French  is  a  moeh  more 
faakienable  langiuwe  than  the  BngUfh,  is 
more  generally  cultivated,  and  wouldreadily 
give  place  to  tbe  Latin,  bepause  it  is  more 
then  half  Latin,  and  prepares  the  way  for  lis 
acquisition. 

*^  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Keformatlon,  almost 
all  books  throughout  Ohriitendom  were 


written  fn'Latin.  Tlfs  li^fv^  of  <h«  Crtftto- 
11c  church  U  stlTl  Latin.  TWtff  in  some  de^ 
gree,  preserves  uniformity  of  religion  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries.  The  tendency  of 
Protestantism  has.  until  lately,  been  to  con- 
front chrnge,  division,  and  nchism.  A  power- 
ful reaction  hn»,  however,  commenced, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
Catholicism  !n  fingland,  and  the  tendency  to 
High-Ohurchfsm  in  both  England  and  Amer* 
ica.  We  welcome  this  movement,  in  itn 
poliHeal  aspect,  as  one  among  a  thousand 
signs,  that  mankhid  are  becomhig  tired  of 
excess  of  libertr,  growing  out  of  excess  of  rt- 
formation.  It  is  a  cobserrative  reaction  that ' 
U  full  of  promise  for  flave  society. 

"Grammars  and  dictionaries  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  stereotype  living  languages.  Na- 
ture U  full  of  variety  and  of  change,  as  it  is 
of  rule  and  of  or<^er.  Language,  like  all 
other  productions  of  nature,  is  too  varlona 
and  too  subtle  in  Its  elements  and  composi- 
tion to  admit  of  thorough  anaIv«.lB — and 
grammar  is  but  the  analysis  of  language. 
Grammarians  and  lexicographers  Aiotdd 
chiefly  confine  their  attention  to  dead  lan- 
guages, fbr  then  their  work  need  not  be  donv 
over  again  in  each  sncceKsive  age.  Dissect 
end  anatomize  the  dead,  but  let  the  livlnr 
alone,  for  their  to-morrow's  growth  ana 
change  will  falsify  the  theories  of  to-day. 

"  1%e  Romans  and  Greeks  had  no  gram- 
mar. Homer,  Tirgil,  and  Horace,  never 
heard  of  ca^s,  tenses,  moods,  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, participles,  Ac,  Ac.  They  wrote 
grammatlcalTy«  because  nature  compelled 
and  necessitated  their  doing  wo.  They  Wrote 
elegnntly  and  fashionably,  because  their  aa- 
socTations  were  elegant  and  fashionable,  and 
because  they  were  men  of  taste  and  geniuf. 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Addison,  Were 
equally  ignorant  of  any  school  grammar  of 
their  own  language.  Nay,  more,  no  one  in 
our  day,  who  wHtes  or  speaks  well,  erer 
thinks  of  the  rules  of  English  grammar. 

"  Good  scholars  do  not  Team  English  gratti- 
mar,  nor  do  fhe  Tery  Indifferently  educated. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  teach  it  to  boys  * 
tween  ten  and  fifteen  who  are  intended  for 
bu^^iness.  and  to  boarding-aohool  misses.  It 
is  the  most  abstruse  branch  of  pure  meta- 
physics, and  the  boys  and  girls,  after  getting 
it  by  heart  and  parsing  mechanically,  knoW 
as  little  about  it  as  their  teachers. 

*•  Philology,  the  study  of  the  ablest  mhids 
when  fully  matured,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas-, 
ing  and  u«»eful  studie*.  Nothing  sheds  to 
much  light  on  the  history,  laws,  religions, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  past.  Nothing* 
fumij^hes  so  much  light  to  nKitaphy^^ical  in- 
vestigations into  the  nature  of  man,  his  pas- 
sions, propensities,  affections,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties. 

"Let  Champollions still  explore  philology, 
but  Heaven  deliver  us  fW>m  Blair,  Lindley 
Murray,  and  Dictionary  Webster. 

*<Readopt,  for  scholars,  divines,  lawyers,  ^ 
hfiitori.ino.  diplomatif>t8,  And  all  scientific  * 
men,  the  Latin  as  a  cosmopolitan  language, 
and  universal  and  unchanging  medium  of  in- ' 
tercourse,  and  leave  Englidi  to  ^ow  aflod 
change,  and  adapt  itself  with  preci*'ion  and' 
expressiveness  to  all  rarieties  of  placof^ 
time,  and  circumstances. 

"  Change  and  split  up  into  dhileotsand  pro-' 
vincialii>ms  it  will,  despite  of  grammarians, 
lexicogpraphers,  and  rhetoricians. 

"  In  adopting  Latin,  aa  wo  propoM,  «a  Iko 
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lMiff«aca.«f  thsWAnMd.it  wonldba  I  (or  thip  l«fd»  to  UiTfititatioft  «»d  itttd|» 

'  '  "        when  we  quit  schooL 

The  whole  subject  ichich  we  treat  is  ons 
of  abetruse  metaphyitics,  and  though  of  prac* 
tical  everyday  importanoe,  cannot  be  rcKiuced 
to  the  comprehension  of  mere  practical  busi- 
nem  men.   This  we  regret" 


■ecessary  to  coin0  ma^y  new  worda,  but  theae 
would  he  the  sane  everywhere,  and  like  the 
old  law  terms,  might  easily  be  interworen 
OA  the  Latin  grounawork. 

"  Leave  Nature  to  teach  grammar,  and  she, 
w(th  proper  reading  and  aweciations,  will 
tsach  it  thoroughlv,  without  labor,  or  fe«,  or 
less  of  time.  Banish  Liodley  Murray,  Blair, 
aad  Webster,  from  the  Bchool-hou«e  altoge> 
then  English  dictionaries,  though  needed 
for  oocasional  reftrenoe.  are  not  proper 
school-books.  The  meaning  of  words  is 
learned  accurately  and  without  effort  from 
the  oontext,  and  can  be  Earned  thoroughly 
in  no  other  way. 

Even  in  acquiring  dead  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, although  obliged  to  begin  with  the 
dJcttonarv ,  we  never  learn  the  full  force  and 
dlilicate  dojinition  of  words,  except  from  the 
context. 

Ultimately,  all  language  is  learned  from 
tlie  context,  or  not  mastered  and  thoroughly 


In  our  advertising  department  will 
be  found  a  page  devotea  to  the  Neto^ 
Orleans  School  of  JIffrfMHif  and  another 
devoted  to  the  Female  College  at  Ma- 
rion^ Alabama.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
call  attention  to  the  various  institutions 
of  learning  which  are  daily  indreasiog 
their  foothold  at  the  South,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  tiiem  a  very  large  share  of  our 
advertising  facilities.  The  New-Orleans 


«Bderstood  at  all.  We  only  comprehend  an  School  of  Medicine  has,  m  a  very  few 
author  when  we  think  in  his  words.  I  years,  risen  to  a  position  of  command- 

"  Aft«:  we  have  learned  a  dead  language,  j  J^^  nssfulness,  and  chaHenires  support 
imay  analyae and  generalise  it,andcompre-  »  uw^u*t^a,j«i«  ouppvi^ 
lod  its  rules.  It  fs  aUurd  and  impossible  overall  competition.  With  an  able  and 


wemay 

head  its  rules.  It  {s  absurd  and  impossible 
to  learn  the  grammar  of  a  language  until  we 
have  learned  the  language  itself,  and  unneces- 
sary to  learn  it  afterward.  Indeed,  in  learn- 
1q|(  all  languages,  whether  from  a<^ociation 
(like  infauts) ,  or  from  books,  we  insensibly, 
i  ntuitivelfHahd  without  labor  or  effort,  learn 
its  grammatical  construction.    The  school 

Sara  mars  but  give  Arbitrary  names  and  rules 
our  knowledj^e  thus  acquired.  Tet  to  ap- 
ply understandtnglff  these  names  and  rules 
requires  the  power  of  intellectual  absirao- 
tien-;  the  ability  to  look  Into  our  own  pro- 
e«*«ae  of  thought :  besides  the  labor  of  com- 
mitting those  arbitrary  names  and  rules  to 
memory.  The  first  process  is  the  nnconscious 
learning  of  natural  grammar.  The  latter 
is  but  learning  the  names  and  rnles  arbitrar 
rily  applied  to  this  natural  grammar. 

*^  What  Butler  says  of  rhetoric  if  eqpally 
tntfi  as  to  grammar : 

■  Tb«  rh*torlelsa%  rates 
But  toMh  «•  BMM  fate  took.' 

The  diem^e  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammart 
would  lessen  by  half  the  labor  of  acquiring 
those  languages,  and  they  would  be  more 
accurately  comprehended,  yet  we  seek  not 
to  change  the  manner  of  teaching  them. 
Th9  you^s  who  acquire  them  can  generally 
afford  the  useless  loss  of  time  and  money, 
which  the  present  mode  of  teaching  occa- 
sipns,  and  are  kept  out  of  mischief  the  longer 
by  its  tedionsneas. 

"  English  Grammar  is  taught  to  those  who 
cannot  aff.trd  lo.s  of  either  time  or  money.  It 
1.4  ia  their  behalf  we  enter  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  present  fashionable  mode  of  tui- 
tion. The  time  wasted  in  the  vain  and  use- 
less attempt  to  learn  English  Grsmmar,  if 
preperly  applied,  would  enable  the  student 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  History,  Chemis- 
try, Natural  Philosophjr,  Geology,  Natural 
Hlatorr,  Geographv,  Mineralogy,  and  Bot- 
anv.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  the 
mdimtnts  of  those  branches  of  education  at 
school.  Obserration,  attention,  reading,  and 
a  jUitU  study,  are  constantly,  in  after-life, 
adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge. 

"In  fact,  in  many  oaefsl  branchei  of  learn- 
ng,  K  6iUl^oe#  to  «x#ile  g&riosity  at  B<;hool. 


enerffetio  faculty,  and  with  every  ma- 
terial aid  it  must  very  soon  become  the 
leading  medical  institution  in  the  en- 
tire  South.  We  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The- Marion 
Female  Institute  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  at  the  South,  and 
is  patronized  by  many  of  our  worthiest 
and  best  families.  While  upon  ths 
subject  we  may  add  that  the  card  of 
the  Baltimore  Female  College^  which 
should  have  appeared  in  our  last  mm- 
bsr,  and  which  was  editorially  noticed 
in  terras  of  commendation,  now  ap- 
pears in  its  appropriate  place.  The 
Male  and  Female  Academy  at  HoMloHy 
Virgmia,  two  miles  firora  Old  Point 
Comfort,  is  under  charge  of  John  B. 
Carey  and  an  efficient  ftttulty,  and  was 
recently  visited  by  us.  The  location  is 
beautifal  and  healthy,  the  terms  mod- 
erate, and  the  number  of  students 
large. 

President  Tyler^s  address,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number,  was  butons 
of  a  series  more  or  less  elaborate,  made 
by  Iladinff  citizens  of  Virginia  at  a  re- 
cent celebration  by  the  Alumni  ai»d 
others  of  William  and  Mary  Colleffe. 
The  whole  was  reported  in  detail  by 
an  experienced  person,  and  placed  in 
our  possession  whtre  it  now  remains. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  publication  and- 
ci^n  be  had  for  that  purpose  by  any 
person  who  will  undertake  it  ana  give 
a  moderate  remuneration  to  the  re- 
porter. 
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ABT.I.-THE  AMERICANS  m  JAPAN* 

This  unpretending  work,  from  which  we  expected  so  little 
when  we  took  it  up,  is,  we  find  on  perusal,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  book  that  has  recently  issued  from  the 
American  press.  The  narrative,  while  it  is  suflSoiently  full, 
is  never  tedious  ;  and  the  style  is  concise,  plain^  correct,  and  per- 
spicuous. There  is  no  appearance  of  that  exaggeration,  so 
common  with  travellers  ;  and  besides,  the  impress  of  truthful- 
ness which  it  thu^  bears  on  its  face,  the  res  gesice  which 
it  narrates,  and  the  events,  manners,  customs,  and -  countries, 
which  it  describes,  were  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  others,  wl^o 
would  have  contradicted  or  corrected  any  errors  or  misstate- 
ments of  the  author.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  who  the 
author  or  autJiors  are,  but  presume  we  are  chiefly  indebted  ta* 
Commodore  Perry,  who  commanded  and  ably  conducted  the 
expedition,  the  history  of  which.  Dr.  Tomes  gives  us.  It  is 
styled  on  the  title  page,  An  Abridgment  of  the  Grovernraent 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Japan,  under  Commodore 
Perry." 

A  mere  list  of  the  principal  points  visited,  will  give  the  read- 
er assurance  that  the  book  is  useful,  instructive,  and  interest^ 
ing. 

,  Our  commercial  marine,  while  it  inspires  respect  for  our 
country  abroad,  and  enriches  us  at  home,  has  in  two  wars 
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formed  a  strong  arm  of  defence,  and  henoe,  expeditions  like 
this,  which  increase  the  area  of  our  commerce  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  ships,  have  a  peculiar  interest.  To  children,  this 
book  is  very  valuable,  for  none  is  better  calculated  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  reading.  '  It  is  ^  easy  to  ;  rmdeirstand,  idd  it 
amuses  wUleit  insirttcts..  Simply  as  thet  story  is  lelatadi,  we 
yet  seem  to  be  conducted  into  fairy  land,  where  laruth  wears 
the  air  of  fiction  and  romaace. 

That  the  earth  is  round  and  revolves  on  its  axis,  is  what 
children  are  easily  taught  to  say,  but  with  great  difficulty 
made  to  comprehend.  Reading  this  book  will  lead  them  along 
insensibly,  and  without  «fibrt^  to  ijnt  understanding  of  facts 
which  it  is  hard  to  explain  to  them  on  the  maps  or  globes 
alone.  The  relative  position  of  the  various  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  best  learned  by  following  some  voyager  around  the 
world. 

This  expedltitm  sets  out  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  touches 
at  the  island  of  Madeira,  of  which  it  gives  a  lively  description — 
stops  a  while  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon,  passes  through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  stops  at 
and  describes  Siujgapore,  sails  to  Macao,  and  visits  several  pla- 
ces in  China,  thence  to  the  island  of  Lew  Chew,  and  finally 
to  the  isle  of  Niphon  in  Japan.  Several  cities  and  many 
villages  are  visited  in  Japan,  and  many  voya^s  made 
thence  to  China  and  Lew  Chew.  Wherever  the  ships  touch, 
the  book  gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants — their  manners, 
customs,  dress,  laws,  government,  religion,  state  of  civilization, 
&c.  The  countries  visited  have  none  been  long  kndwn  to 
.Europeans.  Trade,  but  lately  introduced,  is  changing  thcflr 
character  and  pursuits,  and  introducing  new  races,  custorrtis, 
lp.ws,  languages,  and  religions,  almost  daily.  New  descrip- 
tions of  such  countries  are  needed  every  t6n  years,  and  this 
book  comes  in  most  appropriately  to  supply  such  need. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  ra- 
ces seem  to  be  as  unchangeable  in  their  habits  as  the  bee  ;  biit 
they  are  readily  modified  and  revolutionized  by  contact  with 
superior  civilization.  It  is  probable  that  the  apprehension  of 
such  results  occasions  th6  great  jealousy  and  dislike  of  for- 
eigners, exhibited  by  all  their  governments,  and  officials  of  ev- 
ery grade.  In  ^11  ages,  barbarians  have  avoided  trade  with 
civilized  nations.  Csesar,  in  the  first  chapter  of  hW  Commefi' 
tartesy  and  in  other  parts  of  that  Work,  mentions  this  as  a  trait 
distingaishiog  tfa«  modt*  iraftf(E6*«Bd'powef^l  ef  the  Oallic 
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tribes.  Tbej  thoaght  suoK  trade  begat  offeminaoy  of  mao- 
nero.  Jm  not  this  an  iostinot  of  self-preservation  with  which 
Frovideoee  has  endowed  the,weake|r  races?  It  may  be  so; 
yet,  wie  oanoot  but  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
a  manifost  destiny"  has  determined  that  a  higher  oiviliza- 
tion  and  a  purer  religion  shall  spread  throughout  the  earth. 
In  its  progress,  some  irreolaimably  savage  raoes,  lise  those  of 
aotoient  Palestine  and  our  North  Anierican  Indians,  may  be 
es^terminated— bi|t  general  hupian  good  will  be  the  ultimate 
fssult. 

Docility,  imitativenoss,  ouriosity,  providence  for  the  future^ 
industry,  patienoe,  and  ingenuity,  distinguish  the  Chinese,  and 
many  other  Asiatic  races.  These  traits  of  character  adapt 
them  to  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  any  race,  and 
hence  we  find  the  Chinese  flourishing  in  California,  in  Austra- 
lia, and  in  many  of  the  East  India  islands,  although  brought 
into  daily  oompetition  with  the  most  keen-witted  and  enter- 
prising of  the  white  race.  The  Japanese  seem  to  be  a  superi- 
or race  to  the  Chinese,  and  will  probably  learn  much  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  without  forgetting  or  losing  those 
invaluable  arts,  customs,  and  institutions,  which  they  now  pos- 
sess, and  which,  from  their  results,  must  be,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  ^ose  of  Europe  or  America.  They  must  under- 
stand tiie  art  of  government,  the  science  of  national,  social,  and 
individual  economy,  better  than  we,  for,  with  denser  popula- 
tions than  ours,  crime,*  pauperism,  and  gross  ignorance,  are  lit- 
tle known  among  them. 

In  the  passages  w«  are  about  to  quote,  the  reader  will  find 
that  Commodore  Perry  practised  much  dignity,  reserve  and 
ceremony,,  in  order  to  inspire  the  barbarians  with  respect  and 
5we.  They,  however,  beat  him  far  at  his  own  game.  They 
were  more  caremonious,  and  completely  thwarted  all  his  ef* 
forts  to  approach  their  prince,  or*  even  to  discover  what  sort  of 
a  being  he  was.  After  several  visits  to  the  island  he  left  in 
doubt .  whether  the  infant  and  the  regency  were  not  a  mere 
sham  and  pretence,  and  a  real  Lew  Chew  potentate  too  sacred 
a  personage  to  have  his  presence  desecrated  by  foreign  eyes. 

None  of  the  absurdities  of  this  wicked  and  charlatanic  age 
^e^  nusohievoos  aqd  disorgamzing  as  that  which  proposes 
to  dispense  with  form,  reserve,  and  ceremony,  on  the  part  of  of- 
fioiajs. ,  Svery  captain  of  a  ship»  every  master,  and  every  tu- 
tpr,  knowi^  that  m^n  kept  at  a  distanoo  are  easily  governedp 
But  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  aijul  necessitates  the  praq- 
tioe  of  cruelty,  instead  of  the  milder  regimens  of  form,  dress,. 
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and  reserve  Some  clever  northern  novelist  complains  that  the 
late  Commodore  Jones  did  not  treat  the  author  while  he  was  a 
common  sailor  in  a  ship  commanded  by  the  commodore,  with 
half  the  familiarity  that  he  did  when  he  afterward  met  him 
at  the  President's  levee.  No  man  ever  lived  who  more  bean* 
tifuUy  blended  simplicity  of  deportment  and  easy  familiarity 
with  true  dignity  than  did  the  commodore — for  he  was  modest 
as  he  was  brave.  For  two  centuries  his  ancestry  have  fur- 
nished many  of  the  best  i^cimens  of  the  Virginia  cavalier; 
and  even  now,  v  e  could  point  with  pride  to  more  than  one  of 
these  Joneses,  and  say,  "  There  is  a  Virginian."  The  complain- 
ing author  affords  in  his  own  person  as  oorrctct  a  sarnple  of  the 
"  smart  pert  Yankee  "  as  the  commodore  did  of  the  Virginia^. 
The  conservative  citizens  of  the  North  resemble  in  character 
and  sentiment  the  commodore,  rather  than  the  author,  and 
deprecate  and  dread  the  existence  among  them  of  that  clever 
superficial  class  of  thinkers  to  which  this  writer  belongs. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  recollect  reading  an  essay  in  a  Dublin 
Review,  wherein  the  writer  flippantly  congratulated  Americans 
on  "  having  learned  to  dispense  justice  without  the  aid  of  the 
tailor  and  the  barber."  "We  have  learned  no  such  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  ministers  of  justice  in  citizen's  dress  ere  fklet  fall- 
ing into  contempt,  and  improvised  modes  usurping  their  office. 

If  men  can  be  governed  by  appearances^  what  cruel  folly  to 
resort  to  the  less  efficacious  means  of  sword  and  cannon.  In 
truth,  man's  knowledge  is  confined  to  appearances.  His  fac- 
ulties cannot  detect  and  grasp  realities.  To  express  ourselves 
in  philosophical  phraseology,  "  phenomenlsi,  not  nofmena  "  are 
the  subjects  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  the  adherence  to  time-honored  forms  and  ceremonies 
and  dress,  that  renders  the  Catholic  services  so  imposing  in  ef« 
feet  on  the  wise  and  learned,  as  well  as  on  the  weak  and  ig- 
norant. "We  indulge  in  tliese' reflections  because  we  think  the 
effort  to  dispense  with  the  formal  and  extraneous,  ia  the  most 
dangerous  symptom  of  the  silly,  conceited,  pedantic  age  in 
which  we  live.  If  Southerners  thought  for  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  such  reflections,  for  tJieir  antecedents  ani 
surroundings  incline  them  to  conservatism,  but  fashion  binds 
them  to  the  car  of  Yankee  and  European  radicalisin,  althougli 
to  them  it  may  prove  a  car  of  Juggernaut. 

The  Lew  Chew  Isles  lie  off  the  coast  of  China,  south  of  the 
Japan  Isles,  and  near  the  Tropic.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the 
book  before  us,  thus  opens :  ' 
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JfotUng  90«14  be  more  mtefal  to  the  eye,  ait^r  the  se*  Tojige,  than  the 
first  view  of  the  Lew  Chew  IslandB,  which  arise  in  picturesque  elevations  frotA 
the  sea,  covered  with  the  freshest  verdure.   The  laiie  island— Great  Lew  CheW, 


which  here  rolled  from  a  central  ridge  in  gentle  undulations  of  fertile  fields,  and 
there  broke  into  pceoipitous  crags  and  irregular  rocks  down  to  the  coral  shore, 
,were  beautifully  diversified  by  waving  rice,  groves  of  pines,,  palms,  and  a  rich 
Tfgetotion  of  vari^  hues  of  grain.  On  the  lowland,  within  the  inner  harbot, 
the  brown  tiled  roofs  of  a  group  of  houses  became  visible  as  the  ships  doubled 
the  cape,  aptly  called  Abbey  Point,  from  the  castellated  appearance  of  the  crags 
and  rooks  which  crowned  its  summit,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
religious  establishiaents  of  the  middle  ages.  A  number  of  junks  were  at  an- 
chor near  the  shore,  and  betokened  some  degree  of  trading  activity. 

"  The  first  movement  from  the  land  was  the  hoisting  the  ubiquitous  British  en- 
sign fi*oin  the  summit  of  a  crag  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  soon 
aome  persons  were  (Uscerned  in  the  distance,  apparently  watching  with  eager 
cnriositv  the  approach  of  the  vessels.  The  whole  squadron  presented  quite  a 
formidable  appearance,  and  naturally  awakened  a  great  intoFest  on  shore,  and 
as  the  steamers  closed  in  with  the  land  the  stir  among  the  natives,  who  could 
be  seen  busily  moving  about  with  their  white  umbrellas — for  a  pattering  rain  kept 
briskly  &lling-^wa8  quite  apparent. 
*'  TEe  ships  had  hardly  come  to  anchor,  when  a  boat  came  alongside  the  Sus- 

Suehanna,  bringing  a  couple  of  native  dignitaries  ft'om  the  shore.  Those  gen- 
£men  of  Napha  made  quite  an  imposing  appearance,  and  would  have  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  an  artist  in  search  of  a  couple  of  model  patriarchs  of  the 
time  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Their  costume^  complexion,  and  reverend  air, 
were  quit«  in  character  with  the  patriarchal  worthies,  the  thought  of  whom 
their  preseni^  suggested.  They  wore  long  flowing^  robes  of  yellow  and  blue 
srass-cloth,  whicnwere  gathered  in  at  the  waist  with  sashes,  and  fell  below  in 
u>lds,  nearly  to  their  white  sandaled  feet.  On  their  heads  were  bright  yellow 
osps  of  a  round,  oblong  form,  resembling  somewhat  the  Turkish  fez  in  shape, 
termed,  in  the  Lew  Chew  dialect,  kallec  maUhu^  which  were  tied  under  their 
enins  with  strings,  while,  from  their  swarthy,  oriental  feces,  down  to  their  breasts, 
fiowed  long  beaida. 

The  Lew  Chew  dignitaries  came  on  board,  bowing  so  profoundly,  that  they 
nearly  touched  the  decks,  at  each  salaam,  with  their  heads  ;  and  then,  after  as- 
suming a  temporary  perpendicular,  presented  to  one  of  the  offioera  their  cards. 
These  cards  were  three  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  red  color.  It  was  found  con^ 
Tenient,  from,  their  size,  to  carry  them  folded,  and  they  were  accordingly  borne 
doubled  up.  "Who  these  dignitaries  were,  or  what  the  purpose  of  their  visit, 
was  not  very  elear,  for  none  of  the  officers  understood  their  language,  and  the 
Chinese  interpreter  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Williams,  had  only  just  arrived  from 
Maoao  in  the  Saratoga,  and  had  not  yet  come  on  board  the  nag-ship,  the  Sus- 
quehanna. One  of  tne  eommodore's  Chinese  stewards  was  therefore  summoned 
in  the  emergency,  and  he  understood  the  eharacters  on  the  brobdigna^  cilrds 
sufficiently  to  interpret  that  the  visit  was  a  mere  chin-chin^  or  one  of  politeness. 
They  asked  very  curiously  after  the  commodore,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him.  The  commodore,  however,  knowing  the  ceremonious  sort  of  people  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  conform  to  their  oriental  notions  of 
dignity,  refused  to  receive  them.  He  had  resolved  upon  showing  himself  only 
to  the  highest  in  authority,  and  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  bis  present  visitors, 
though  xmdoubtedly  of  the  toUy  were  not  of  the  loftiest  official  position." 

We  will  add  part  of  the  adventures  of  an  exploring  party 
who  visited  the  interior  of  this  lovely  island  : 

"  The  party  sent  by  the  commodore  to  explore  the  interior  of  Great  Lew 
(JheV,  now  returnea,  after  an  absence  of  a  week. 
"  This  iuUnd  is  far  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  of  which  there  are  thirty 
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jiix  in  all.  Great  Lew  Chew  is  thirty  to  forty  irillcs  Tow,  ftnd  twelVe  to  ^fteen 
Vide.  Situated  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  degrees  north  latitude, 
with  a  Tich  soil,  a  delightful  chmate,  and  a  mingled  vegetation  of  temperate  and 
tropical  oountries,  there  can  be  no  place  to  snrpass  it  m  the  prodiganty  of  na- 
ture's gifts. 

.  "  The  exploration  had  extended  over  one  half  flie  island,  in  the  conrse  off 
which  nearly  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  had  been  travelled.  The  course  was 
in  accordance  with  the  commodore's  orders,  first  across  Oreat  Lew  Chew  to  the 
east,  and  thence  alon^  the  northern  coast,  and  back  through  the  intenor  of  the 
Island.  The  authorities  had  not  been  previously  informed  of  the  intended  ex^ 
ploration,  but  so  much  were  they  on  the  alert  with  regard  to  every  movement 
of  the  Americans,  tliat  the  party  had  hardly  started  when  they  were  orertiiken, 
on  the  paved  road  which  leads  to  Shendi,  by  a  portly  personage,  accompanied 
by  two  younger  officers,  with  black  beards  and  swarthy  complexions,  and  about 
a  dozen  attendants.  These  men  presented  themselves  as  guides,  but  Were  ev!- 
dentlv  very  sharp-sighted  and  scrutinizing  spies.  A  crowd  of  ctBrious  sp^ts* 
tors  had  also  collected,  and  followed  the  explorers  for  some  distance  out  ef  .the 
town  of  Napha.  The  four  Chinese  Coolie  attendants,  having  showed  early  ^TBp" 
toms  of  breaking  down  under  their  loads  of  baggage,  the  portly  old  Lew-dnew* 
an  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  in  charge,  was  requested  to  supply  a  suK 
stitute  ;  accordii^ly  some  spry  natives  were  soon  summoned  from  the  neigh boiv 
hood,  who  came  up  with  bamboo  poles  and  relieved  the  Coolies,  who  were  a  set 
of  lazy  vagabonds,  of  one  half  their  load. 

"  The  Lew-Chewan  leader,  whose  title  was  Pe-tfnngf  or  treasnter,  was  A  ren^ 
erable  man,  with  a  snow-white  beard  and  most  benevolent  aspect.  He,  as  well 
as  his  companions,  proved  to  be  of  inexhaustible  goodnature.  They  were  most 
tenacious,  however,  of  their  particular  ftinctions  as  spies,  and  were  always  otl 
the  alert,  by  night  and  by  day.  They  clung  to  the  heels  of  the  rmrty  with  the 
tenacity  of  so  many  hounds,  and  every  attempt  to  shake  them  off  proved  fruit- 
less. It  was  useless  to  try  to  tire  them  out  by  rdpid  walking,  and  the  most  pre* 
posterously  hard  day's  work.  They  would  not  be  tired  out.  The  pursy  old  Pe- 
ching  was  led  many  a  day's  hard  walk,  up  hill  and  down,  and  althiough  he 
seemed  eveiy  moment  in  danger  of  giving  out,  he  always,  some  how  of  othet; 
recovered  his  breath  in  time  to  save  his  lungs,  and  was  never  completely  blown. 
He  would,  it  is  true,  often  express  his  sense  of  this  useless  fatigue,  by  a  very 
significant  way  he  had,  of  slapping  his  stout  flanks,  as  if  to  whip  on  their  fLag» 
ging  energies,  but  he  never  fairly  gave  out,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  bound,  lo 
use  a  cant  phrase,  *  to  see  the  Americans  out.* 

*'  The  Pe-ching,  though  nominally  a  guide,  had  evidently  been  appointed  by  the 
Lew-Chewan  authorities  to  act  as  a  spy,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  jour- 
ney. Ue  faithfully  performed  his  functions,  and  took  good  care  that  his  suboP' 
dinates  should  perform  theirs.  As  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  care  was  taken 
to  recruit  the  force  at  every  stopping-place,  so  that  the  party  was  coBstantly 
dogged  by  a  full  pack.  No  sooner  were  all  quartered  for  the  ni^t  and  sTlpper 
over,  than  Pe-chin^  and  his  confederates  would  pull  out  their  paper,  their 
brushes,  and  India  ink,  and  paint  down  line  after  line  of  puzfling  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  supposed  to  express  the  results  of  the  day. 

"  The  soenciT  of  the  country  was  most  charming ;  presenting  a  beautiful 
combination  of  cultivated  fields,  and  wild,  tropical  vegetation.  Green  rice,  in 
rich  growth,  wound  through  the  valleys,  covering  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  growing  down  to  the  verge  of  the  seashore.  There  was  in  the  varioue  ar- 
tificial arrangements  for  irrigation,  an  indication  of  considerable  agricultural 
skill,  and  in  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  various  crops  of  sugar,  com,  and 
millet,  signs  of  great  fertility  and  wealth  of  product  Vats  of  salt,  showing  an 
extensive  manu&cture  of  that  article  of  universid  consumption,  were  frequently 
t^n  by  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  seashore. 

"  Village  after  village,  as  they  were  approached,  presented  a  succession  of 
most  chfunuin^  prospects.  Here,  one  was  reposing  in  a  bei^utiful  valley,  bv  the 
side  of  a  running  stream,  with  the  green  fielos  rismg  from  the  water,  ana  ex- 
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lo  theix  very  summite  ;  and  there  another  lay  ahnost  hidden  in  groves  of  Bftg<^- 
^fan  and  banaiia,  ^hSe  a  third  '<tio«ed  the  Vista  ^rongh  a  long  aveoM 
WftTisg  bambooai  wlioie  Ji)endtiig  t»pe  vnited  and  formed  a  natufal  areh/ed  hfU^ 
thrpngh  the  leafy  roof  of  which  the  sou's  rays,  as  they  passed,  lost  their  g^lare. 
and  refreshed  the  eye  vith  a  cool,  green-tinted  light,  which  pervaded  the  shadeia 
teterioF. 

^*  TiMt  inhabiiaitt^  of  th«  viUa^s,  nndev  the  severe  of  the  corp  gf 
who  accompanied  the  party,  were  very  shy, — [By  Reviewer  :  The  Amehcajn 
^xplor«rB  {exptoreUores)  were  spies,  like  those  Moses  sent  before  into  Palestinei 
1%^  Lew  Chew  attendimts  wert  properiv  watohkig  t<y  see  they  did  no  mischief.) 
Tha  women  were  sp^iaUy  reserved*  and  would  drop  down  their  mats  before 
their  doors  and  windows,  ae  soon  as  they  heard  the  approaching  steps  of  one  ox 
the  strange  visitors,  and  if  such  should  sly  It  come  n-^n  them  and  talie  thecfi 
unawares,  they  would  immediately  let  go  their  spinning  wheels,  or  leave  ai^ 
other  hoosehold  occupation,  and  either  prostrate  thems^ves  imploringly  oq  Um 

Sound,  or  run  away  and  hide  themselves  behind  the  screens,  or  in  Sie  loft  of 
eir  bamboo  houses.  One  of  the  exploj^rs,  came  suddenly  upon  «  hut  in  ona 
•f  the  Tillages,  in  wbioh  ih«re  was  aa  old  woman  and  a  giri  about  twelve  ^eart 
of  age,  both  of  whom  fell  upon  their  knees  at  his  approach,  and  held  up  their 
hands  imploringly.  A  f^w  friendly  words,  although  hi  English,  seemed  to  quiet 
ihiat  alarm,  and  the  explofer  Was  about  entering  the  hut,  with  their  apporast 
goad  wiU,  when  some  of  tha  ever-pnseub  spies  oame  np  and  drove  them  away.t' 

The  reader  will  find  tkat  in  Lew  Chew  and  in  Japan  a  thort- 
ough,  minute)  alKpertading je^stem  of  espionage,  police,  an! 
Mperintendenoe,  prevails.  Tne  better  dassee  are  continually 
en  the  watch  to  enforce  morality  and  industry  with  the  lowvr 
^)asee».  Nobody  appeiM  to  be  id)e^  and  all  must  be  well  cmi> 
fioyed,  for  tfaeiv  agrionltural  By«ib&m  ^  almost  perfect.  Tb# 
people  are  well  educated,  exceedingly  courteous,  poiite,  kind^ 
moral)  and  humane,  and  crime  and  pauperism  seem  almost  un- 
kndwn  among  them.  They  are  the  beet^veraed  people  in  the 
World,  became  the  most-governed ;  we  t£»  woret-gorerned,  be* 
cause  the  leiaet^govemed* 

It  is  true,  we  have  so  much  land,  and  <^  hog  and  hominy" 
that  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  peace  and  let  society  take  care  nf 
itself.  '^Anarchy  plus  the  street  constable"  is  government 
enough  for  us  as  yet,  bat  the  increasing  crime,  turbulence,  and 
pauperism,  in  our  large  cities,  should  warn  us  to  begin  to  prcJ- 
pare  for  the  future^  by  gradually  sacrificing  much  of  our  liberty 
in  order  to  attain  security.  The  governing  class  in  Lew  Chew 
and  Japan  seems  as  large  as  in  the  South.  Their  institt!itionsy 
tike  ours  and  those  of  aocnent  Rome  and  Crreeoe,  are  aristop 
eratio  and  republican — not  democwltic.  Opium,  whiskey, 
and  universal  suffrage,^  would  not  better  their  condition.  If 
intercoaroe  be  cautioosly  and  properly  conducted  between 
us,  they  may  learn  from  us  many  ns^l  arts  and  industrial 
proeesi^s  that  will  lessen  the  labors  of  life.  But  the  inter- 
oodrse  of  trade  alone  universally  debases  the  inferior  raoei 
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^*  The  cursed  thirst  for  gold**  aloni  stimDlates  England  and 
Araerioa  to  search  oat  new  lands,  new  markets,  new  fields,  fiur 
the  war  of  the  wits.  America  was  originally  colonized  by  men 
as  sincerely  bent  on  the  spread  of  the  gospel  as  the  crusaders 
themselves.  The  cross  was  the  ensign  held  up  by  Columbus 
and  De  Soto— the  Bible  by  the  cavalier  and  the  puritan. 
Now  the  **  immortal  dollar"  is  the  banner  on  which  the  eyes  of 
finglish  and  American  cupidity  see  inscribed,  In  hoc  signo 
Vtnces and  they  foHow  it  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earUi, 
with  more  than  Christian  zeal,  and  more  than  Argonautio 
temerity. 

The  spirit  of  chivalrous  adventure,  not  the  love  of  lucre,  in* 
iipired  and  impelled  Commodore  Perry  and  his  fdlowers.  Aftet 
iJieir  first  intrusion,  their  tnterceurse  with  the  natives  was 
fd together  friendly  and  courteous.  The  intrusion  was  the  act  of 
oar  government,  who  directed  it;  and  governments,  unlike  indi- 
viduals, may  "do  evil  that  good  may  oome  of  it."  At  least  we 
have  incurred  a  perilous  responsibility  in  undertaking  forcibly 
to  enter  and  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  virtuous,  peaceful, 
happy,  and  prosperous  people.  Yet  if  we  are  oaceful  and  ooAr 
Bcientious,  our  intercourse  may  be  inutoally  beneficial^  £pr  wa 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other.  In  the  art  of  government 
they  are  dta  fax  our  superiois,  as  in  the  mechanic  arts  we  mr* 
pass  them. 

The  Lew-Chewanshave  no  arms,  and  have  ne¥er  been  at  wai; 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  the  first  European  traveller  among  them) 

gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  Bonaparte's  incredulity  om 

this  subject.    The  captain  called  to  see  Napoleon  at  Longwood 

&nd  the  following  is  his  account  of  part  of  his  interview.  The 

reader  will  find  the  anecdote  near  the  oonolusion  of  Scott's 

life  of  the  Emperor 

Serml  ciFoaDut»iio68»  howoTer,  respeotiti^  the  Lew-Chew  people  tnrpriM^ 
eyen  him  n  good  deal ;  aod  I  had  the  satisiaciion  of  seeing  him  more  than  once 
eompletely  perplexed,  and  nnable  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  I  reUted. 
Kothin^  8tmck  him  'so  ranch  as  their  havins  no  arms.  *  PoifU  d*arm$9  P 
e  exclaimed, '  finest  a  direi  mnm  de  ceimmit  ilsondes  fiuiU  V  *  Not  eyen  mtuketot* 
replied.  *  Eh  bwi  done  tUs  lanceSi  ou  m  men'iu,  des  arct  et  des  Jleches  V  I  told 
him  they  had  neither  one  nor  the  other.  *  Ni  ppignarda  V  cried  he,  with  in- 
•reasing  vehemence.  '  No,  none.'  ' Jfou  P  said  Bonaparte^  clendihig  his  fist,  uA 
miai^  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitch — *■  Mais  !  joiu  armt  commas  m  bal-on  V  I 
conld  only  reply  that  aa  far  as  we  were  able  to  discoverthey  had  never  had  any 
Wars, 'but  remained  in  a  state  of  interna!  and  external  peace.  *No  warsf 
oried  he,  with  a  s«>niftd  and  ineredulow  axpresawn,  aa  if  the  existeiMe  of  any 
t>eople  under  the  sua  without  war  was  a  monstrous  anomaly.*' 


The  Lew-Ghewa&s,  in  physical  stature^  and  in  mann0r|  090* 
tunM,  and  language,  resemble  the  Japanese,  from  ij^hootoor 
author  presumes  they  are  descended.    Their  civilization  ia 


rmm  iii— ■mm  m  japan. 


aomewhact  inferior  to  that  of  Japan^  yet  ihey  hav6  made  ooo* 

aiderable  advanced  in  moist  of  the  nsefbl  and  some  of  the  orna*> 
mental  arta.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  are  sent  to  China 
to  be  edncated  and  to  study  the  learned  professions,  and  the 
island  appears  in  son^e  way  to  be  dependent  on  the  Chinese 
gevernment. 

The  author  often  speaks  in  admiration  of  the  imperturbable 
good  natare,  the  kindness  and  uniform  and  cgrdial  politeness 
of  the  Japanese.  They  seem  to  have  bat  one  fault,  that  of  offioud 
lying.  Talleyrand  might  have  taken  lessons  from  themin  this 
Bort  of  diplomacy.  In  this  respect  at  least  they  have  attained 
to  a  height  of  refined  civilization,  surpassing  the  most  polished 
i^d  elegant  European  statesman.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  great 
man  of  oar  age,  approaches  them  nearest. 

Prom  onr  autboi^s  own  showing,  in  many  parts  of  his  book^ 
it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  when  occasion  requires,  we 
Americans  exceed  all  other  people  in  rudeness,  quite  as  far  as 
the  Japanese  do  In  politeness.  No  tom-cat  or  Petruchio  ever 
made  love  so  roughly  as  this  expedition,  sent  out  purposely  to 
oonvert  the  Japanese.  The  following  is  the  commencement 
our  Wooing.  We  assure  the  reader  that  its  intensity  of  rude* 
ness  increases  at  every  advance.  And  yet  the  Japanese  ,  under 
ali  oor  insults  and  forcible  intncisions,  preserve  their  good  tern* 


Christianity  whici  we  only  profess.  Rougher  than  Petruchio 
in  courtship,  may  We  prove  kinder  l^an  he  after  our  Romw 
^ort  of  Sabin6  wedding. 

"  The  course  of  the  squadron  was  now  pohifed  directly  to  the  ^ticince  of  the 
bay  of  Yedo.  It  will  be  found,  on  looking  to  the  map  of  Japan,  that  the  em' 
pire  is  composed  chiefly  of  four  islands,  the  largest  one  of  which  is  Niphon; 
the  neit  'in  size,  Tesso,  at  the  north,  and  the  two  smaller  ones,  Sikokand  Khi* 
0in,  at  the  south.  The  commodore  had  determined  to  push  bis  way  as  near  as 
possible  to  Yedo,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name^ 
so  he  boldly  steamed  where  ste&mer  had  never  ventured  before,  and  was  soon 
plowing  the  remote  waters  of  Japan,  and  looking  with  eager  interest  on  the 
novel  scene  that  surrounded  him.  The  bay  at  the  entrance  is  hardly  eight 
miles  in  width,  but  it  increases  to  twelve  or  more  beyond.  The  bold  headhind* 
of  the  precipitous  Cape  Sagama  rose  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  extended  ir- 
regularly the  mountainous  district  of  Arva. 

"  As  the  ships  closed  in  vdth  the  land,  and  as  the  fog  occasionally  lifted,  • 
glance  was  here  and  there  caught  of  the  neighboring  shores,  that  were  observed  to 
rise  in  precipitous  bluffs,  that  connected  landward  with  unduhiling  hills.  Deep 
ravines,  green  with  rich  verdure,  divided  the  slopes,  and  opened  mto  small  ex- 
panses of  alluvial  land,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  into  the  form  of  inlets^ 
about  the  borders  of  which  were  grouped  various  Japanese  Tillages.  The  Op- 
lands  were  beautifully  Varied  with  cultivated  fields  and  tufted  W(K)ds,  while  ntf 
behind  rose  the  mountains,  height  upon  height,  in  the  inland  distance. 

The  shores  of  the  bay,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  were  populous  wHh 


They  seem  to  practise  that 
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pines  and  other  trees.  riring  ground  which  came  down  from  the  mountain- 
ous interior  abruptly  terminated  at  the  water^s  edge  in  precipitous  headlands, 
«rhieh  wm  crownad  with  ^ita  farts  vtlora  fotttridaUe  ki  aijpearanaa  than  raaHi^ 
Xiia  bay  was  busy  with  trading  junka  sailings  up  and  down  wHh  thair  broad  saUa 
or  putting  in  here  and  there  at  the  various  ports. 

"The  fleet  of  Japaneve  boats,  supposed  to  be  gotenitnent  Vesaek,  pulled  onl 
into  the  stream  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  arresting  the  progreaa  of  the  sqtiadr 
iKi^n.  The  steamers,  however,  passad  them  contemptuoualyv,  uid  aa  theymved 
rapidly  along  on  their  coarse,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,  with  all 
their  sails  furled,  the  Japanase  were  soon  left  hf  behind,  and  in  a  state,  evi- 
Aratiyi  af  rnnah  amaMmenk,  at  the  sight 'of  thiq  first  Taaaela  thay  had  erar  beheld 
propelled  by  ateam.  As  .the  day  advanced  the  sun  came  out,  dtspelling  the  misi 
that  hung  over  the  land,  and  revealing  a  wide  prospect  of  the  distant  country. 
Mount  Tan  wn  now  seen  Vising  to  on  imnenae  height,  witbita  cone-l&a  autar* 
toil  eovered  with  snow,  wfaidi  ^istaned  brightly  in  tha  ann. 

"  The  ships  as  they  u>proaclM  their  anchorage  continued  aoonding  at  every 
turn  of  the  steamer^s  wheels,  and  they  moved  on  slowly  and  datitiously,  till  thc^ 
reached  a  part  of  the  bay  opposite  the  eity  of  Uraga,  on  the  waatem  side.  TiM 
aMchors  ware  bow  lal  ga  aod  the  sqqadroit  vNia  BecAtf!^  taaow^A  in  Japanaaa 
waters,  within  a  nearer  distance  of  the  capital  of  Ycdo  than  any  foreign  vessel 
had  ever  ventured.  As  the  ships  brought  to,  commanding  the  town  of  Ura^ 
and  the  battery  upon  its  praroonta^,  two  guM  were  fiaed  from  tha  ttaigMiorlnf 
i»rts  and  rockata  ware  diacharged  into  the  air  for  the  j)aspoaa,  probably,  of  ai|^ 
naliziagthe  authoritiea  at  the  capital.  An  inunense  fleet  of  government  boats, 
aach  distinguished  by  a  flag  at  its  stem,  with  a  Mack  central  stripe  and  a  tasaM 
•r  its  bow,  came,  in  aeeordanoa  wkh  the  nanal  pl*actica  im  Japaneaa  watera>  bar* 
aang  about  the  squadron.  Tha  comaiodore  had  issued  orders  that  no  one  from 
the  shore  should  be  allowed  to  board  either  of  his  vessels,  except  his  own  flag- 
ihfp.  Some  of  the  boats,  however,  attempted  to  get  alongsidie  the  Saratoga,  aM 
the  crews  dufig  ta  tha  ehaioa  until  thej  ware  repeUad  with  oanaidarahla 
tiolance. 

'*  One  of  the  Japanese  boata  was  allowed  to  come  alongside  the  Stuquihanna^ 
Ited  eveiy  one  on  board  dia  ateamer  was  struck  with  thereaenbfante'af  Mrheiid^ 
aa  weU  as  of  the  otiiera,  to  lihat  af  tha  ftnoiia  yaeht  Armma,  Her  bowa  ware 
aharp,  her  beams  broad,  and  her  stem  slightly  tapering.  She  was  trimly  built, 
of  pine  wood  apparently,  without  a  touch  of  paint,  ana  was  propelled  over  tha 
water  with  great  awiftneas  by  a  numerous  crew  of  boatman,  who,  standing  to 
^eir  oars  at  the  stem,  scuflad  instead  of  rowing  the  boat.  .  The  noen  wer^ 
naked,  with  tha  exception  of  a  place  of  cloth  about  their  loins,  and  were  wonder- 
ful^ stalwart  and  active  fellows.  Two  persons,  armed  each  with  a  couple  of 
fworda,  a  Japanaaa  mark  of  ofiicial  distinction,  stood  toward  the  bow,  and  were 
evidently  men  of  authority.  As  the  boat  reached  the  side  of  the  steamer,  one  of 
the  dignitaries  held  up  a  scroll,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  document  in  the  French 
and  Dutch  laiij|uagea,  ordering  off  the  ships  and  forbidding  them  to  land  at  their 
periL  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  peremptory  summons,  and  the  oflicer  on  deck 
^ tha  commodora^s  ship  refused  positively  to  touch  the  paper. 

"  The  chief  fnnctionaiy  on  the  boat  made  signs  to  have  the  gangway  let  dow^, 
that  he  might  come  on  board  the  Susquehanna.  This  was  reported  to  the  com- 
modore, who  kept  secluded  in  his  cabin,  and  ho  sent  word  that  no  one  bat  a 
dignitary  of  the  highest  rank  should  be  received.  The  Chinese  interpreter  at- 
tached to  the  aquadrou  tried  to  make  this  understood  b;^  the  Japanese,  but  at 
tliare  aeemed  some  difficulty,  one  of  the  functionaries  m  the  boat,  who  was 
the  chief  spokesman,  eried  out,  in  very  good  English,  *  I  can  sneak  Dutch !' 
The  Dutch  mterpreter  was  then  summoned  in  the  emergency,  ana  a  parley  en.-* 
au^d,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  learned  that  the  two  officials  alongside  were 
Kagasima  Saboroaka,  the  nee-governor  of  Uraga,  and  Hon.  Tatsnoske,  an  inter^ 
natar.  .  As  they  insistad  they  were  the  proper  persons  with  wh<)m  to  eortler, 
they  were  admitted  on  board,  and  were  received  in  tha  captain's  cabin  on  dack^. 
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**'Rte  eoiDtno<!ofe  had  reeoNed, 'from  inotite» of  pelkiy,  to  keep  Irftaoself  enttfeW 
aeoladed  until  a  petsonage  of  t^fae  highest  rank  wae  appointed  to  meet  Um,  ana 
accordingly  communicated  witb  hit  Yisitcn  only  through  biff  eubaHetti  offieeM 
The,  J^^neae  -were  now  told  that  the  oommodpre  bore a^  letter  to  the  Emperor 
^m  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  he  wasprepared  to  deliver  so 
soon  as  a  proper  person  was  appointed  to  receire  it.  To  this  they  replied,  that 
Hagaaaki  in  the  island  of  Kiunu*  wm  the  only  plaoa  id  Vhiieh  anyvooiioomioa^ 
xaai»tioii  eoold  be  reeeived,  «ad  that  the  ships  must  proceed  there  immediately^ 
7his  being  reported  to  the  commodore  he  sent  back  an  answer  declaring  ne 
#<Juld  not  go  to  Nagasaki,  and  moreover,  if  the  authorities  did  not  remove  fteir 
boats  whicli  were  lAronging  about  the  ahipa,  he  would  disperse  them  by  fbro«. 
Thi«  last  piece  of  intelligence  produced  a  very  prompt  effect,  for  the  vice-gover- 
nor of  Ui^a  ran  hurriedly  on  learning  it,  and  going  to  the  gangway  beckoned 
the  guard-boats  away.  In  reference  to  tiie  reception  of  the  Pnisidenf^s  letter, 
tke  Sapaaeee  digntly  said  he  had  nothisg  loore  to  aay*  but  that  anolber  perso^ 
pi  higher  rank  would  come  next  morning  and  confer  about  it.  The  Japanese 
then  took  their  departure.  The  presence  of  the  Americans  in  tbe  bay  of  Tedo 
was  eridently  exciting  a  rery  lively  apprehennoii  among  them  oft  shore,  for 
fuoa  were  frequently  flring,  sign^  rockets  shooting  up  into  the  air,  soldiers  pa- 
rading about  the  batteries  in  the  various  headlands,  and  at  night  bells  were 
tolling,  and  beacon  fires  were  blaeing,  and  iUtunining  the  long  extent  of  shore. 
f  **  In  aoeordanee  wiA  the  ivioe>govemor*s  promise,  has  superior  ggfremot 
of  Unga,  ▼isited  the  Sutquehuina  the  next  day,  notwitmtaading  the  former 
gentleman  had  said  at  first  that  he  was  the  proper  person,  ana  that  it  was 
against  the  law  of  Japan  for  the  latter  to  board  a  foreign  ship.  But  this  kind 
01  deception  is  a  reeoffinsed  element  of  Ji^piaieBe  diplomacy,  asi  is  aa  es- 
tablished fuDoUoa  of  Japanese  official  duty,  so  that  it  was  oonaidered  a  matter  aC 
course  and  the  commodore  regulated  his  conduct  accordingly.  The  governor 
who  sent  in  his  name  upon  his  gigantic  red  card,  as  Rayaimon  Tezaimon,  waa 
a  more  imposing  personage  than  his  vice,  and  was  robed  ia  charaeter  with  hi| 
greater  pretensions.  He  wore  the  usual  Japanese  loose  gown,  something  like  a 
clerical  robe,  which,  in  his  eaee,  was  rich  silk,  embroidered  with  a  pattern  of 
peacock*s  feathers.  In  the  sash  whicb  girded  his  waist  were  thrust  the  two 
ofiicial  swords  of  dignity,  and  on  his  head  was  a  laequere^  cap,  like  a  reversed 
basin,  rsminding  one  of  Don  Quixote*s  helmet  of  Kambiiao.  When  he- un- 
covered, the  usual  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  was  disclosed,  in  whicli  tbe  head 
18  shaved  from  the  forehead  far  back,  while  the  looks  aft  the  side  and  above  tbi 
Beok  bittog  allowed  to  grow  to  a  groat  leagtk,  are  drawn  up,  and  baiug  plaa- 
lered  and  anointed  with  pomatum,  are  fastened  in  a  knot  which  is  stuck  to  the 
bdld  spot  on  the  top.  Yezaimon  was  admitted  to  an  interview — not,  however, 
with  the  commodore,  who  still  preeerved  his  digaified  reaerve^but  with  one  «f 
^  oaptaina.  A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  w  course  of  which  he  was  told 
very  much  the  same  things  that  had  been  said  to  his  predecessor.  He  finding 
that  the  commodore  was  resolute  in  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  go  to 
Hagasaki,  promised  to  refer  the  subject  to  tile  imperial  goverameni.  Kaoasakiy 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  place  where  the  Duteh  fiac^ry  is  eetablisheo,  and 
where  the  Japanese  desire  to  confine  all  their  relations  with  foreigners  under 
the  same  degnwling  restrictions,  as  Hiose  to  which  the  Hollanders  have,  for  tha 
•aka  of  a  litue  trade,  00  lon^  and  so  diaeredilahly  subtaitted. 

After  the  most  provoking  and  tedious  negotiation  with  the  governor  at 
tTraga,  who  almost  daily  visited  the  Susquehanna,  and  pertinaciously  offered  every 
obstacle  in  his  power  to  the  commodore's  resolute  determination  to  be  received 
by  a  proper  personage  to  whom  he  *  might  deliver  the  Preatdeat's  letter,  it  waa 
aa  last  reluctantly  decided  by  the  government  of  Japan  that  the  commo- 
dore's wish  should  be  complied  with.  Accordingly,  Thursday,  the  14th  July, 
1868,  was  the  day  anpointed  for  an  iatorview.  It  was  only  by  the  eenmodom's 
wgent  demand,  ana  the  threat  that  he.  would  carry  the  President's  letter  ta 
Tedo  and  deliver  it  in  person,  that  the  authorities  were  prevailed  upon  to  inter- 
mit their  tedious  and  procrastinating  diplomacy,  and,  afrcr  a  delay  of  four  days, 
to  fix  the  time  for  a  reception  on  shore.    *  I  will  wait  until  Tuesday  the  uth 
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of  July,  And  m  loBg«r,'  w«re  the  emphntio  wdjrdb  of  tbd  commodore  and  on 
that  cby  fche  answer  of  tbo  Emperor  eame,  i^pointiagi  as  we  hare  seeoi,  th» 
subsequent  Thursday  for  the  reception." 

The  conquest  and  settlement  of  America  by  Europeans  wai 
justifiable  and  laudable,  because  few  cruel  savages  infested 
and  rendered  useless  a  mighty  continent.  For  like  reasons, 
our  annexation  of  Texas,  New-Mexico,  and  Califomia,  was 
right.  We  have  opened  up  for  all  civilized  mankind,  what 
was  monopolized  ^ind  abused  by  a  few  semi-barbarians.  Th# 
plave  trade  may  be  justified,  because  it  civilizes  and  Christian- 
izes the  negro.  But  the  conquest  and  subjection  of  India  by 
England  was  an  act  of  monstrous  cruelty,  because  the  Hia» 
doos  were  not  abusing  the  gifts  of  Providence.  The  whole 
country  was  densely  settled  by  a  happy,  simple,  industrious,  and 
amiable  people.  England  has  cruelly  oppressed  and  decimated 
them.  May  we  not  follow  her  example :  invade,  conquer,  and 
annex  Japan  and  Lew  Chew,  and  convert  almost  a  paradise, 
into  a  wretched,  oppressed,  tributary  province,  should  be  the 
fervent  prayer  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist. 

We  greatly  fear  our  intercourse  with  these  new  happy  and 
flourishing  countries  will  not  benefit  them  ;  yet  we  would  ven* 
ture  the  experiment,  hoping  that  Providence  will  bring  forth 
firom  it,  ultimate  good. 


ART.  n.-MISSIONART  FAILURES. 
No  one  admires  or  approves  more  than  we  do  the  self-sacrt- 
ficing  zeal  of  Christian  missionaries^  or  more  regrets  their  uni* 
Yersal  failures.  Their  conduct  shows  that  man,  even  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  is  not  altogether  grovelling,  hypocritical  and 
selfish.  The  general  admiration  which  they  excite  proves,  too, 
that  majttkittd  still  pay  homage  to  distinguished  virtue,  ardent 
piety,  and  far-reaehing  philanthropy — though  few  be  willing 
to  practise  what  all  approve.  We  regret  their  failure  the 
more  because  their  want  of  success  is  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  our  present  system  of  moral  philosophy,  which, 
in  effect,  teaches  that  all  virtue  is  but  comprehensive  and  well- 
directed  selfishness,  and  all  good  actions  a  profitable  invest* 
ment,  whose  returns  are  reaped  in  this  world.  We  are  sorry, 
too,  that  they  can  neither  coax  nor  bribe  the  heathen  into 
civilization  and  Christianity-— that  they  can  discover  no 
^'primrose  path"  to  heaven,  no  easy  road  to  civilization. 
Like  the  white  man,  the  poor  cannibals  seem  doomed  to  suffer 
much  tribulation  ere  they  attain  the  joys  of  Paradise,  and  to 
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be  driven  itfto  oiviKzation  only  by  hnnger  an*  fear'  lind  otlur 
necessities. 

Among  the  whites  few  wonld  become  Christians  but  fer  the 
fear  of  hereafter,  and  none  become  civilized  coiild  they  lire 
without  learning  and  practising  the  arts  of  civilization. 

We  will  dismiss  the  former  part  of  our  proposition,  because 
incompetent  to  do  it  justice,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
part. 

The  necessities  of  his  nature  impel  man  to  the  praotioe  of 
some  of  the  arts,  even  in  tKe  most  savage  state.  If  living  on 
the  sea,  he  learns  to  construct  boats  and  to  fabricate  fishing 
tackle.  In  the  forest  he  lettrns  to  make  bows  and  arrows  and 
other  weapons;  wherewith  to  procure  game  for  subsistenoe. 
In  either  situation  he  learns  to  practise  the  arts  of  war,  unlets 
he  live  in  some  secluded  island,  where  these  latter  arts  are  un- 
necessary. 

Until  the  Soil  is  appropriated  by  the  few,  we  can  conceive 
of  nothing  that  can  stimulate  and  occasion  further  invention 
and  improve'ment.  Accordingly,  the  people  are  always  found 
to  be  savages  where  lands  are  equally  common  to  all.  We 
'V^ll  not  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  state  of  nature.  We 
rather  think  it  is  a  fallen  and  unnatural  state.  The  white 
man  has  never  been  found  in  the  savage  state— never  living 
dn  an  unappropriated  soil.  In  some  countries,  Kke  Egypt  and 
Sparta  and  ancient  G-ermany,  the  soil  may  have  been  ohiefiy 
appropriated  by  the  state,  and  let  out  to  individuals  under 
artificial  and  stringent  terms ;  but  nowhere  have  white  men 
left  the  soil  unappropriated  like  the  air  and  the  ocean.  We 
have  no  right,  in  a  practical  essay,  to  go  beyond  the  sooild 
phenomena  presented  by  history,  and  speculate  about  any  other 
stale  of  nature  than  that  which  universal  history  presents  to 
us.  We  assume,  then,  that,  so  far  as  the  white  man  is  oon^- 
cerned,  civilization  and  separate  ownership  or  occupation  by 
the  few  of  the  soil  is  his  original  state.  This  separate  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  constituted,  the  owners  masters,  and  those 
who  had  no  lands  slaves,  from  the  beginning.  AU  must  livB 
frohi  the  natural  or  artificial  products  of  the  soil.  The  artifi- 
cial products  were  greatest  and  most  various.  The  land- 
owners, therefore,  required  the  landless  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  to  fabricate,  from  the  growth  on  the  land  and  the  minss 
under  it,  both  the  necessaries  and  rude  luxuries  of  life. 
Neither  the  landowner  nor  the  laborer  would  ever  have  culti- 
vated or  fiibHcated  a  luxury  for  himself.  Clolh  woold  never 
have  been  woven,  nor  costly  dwellings  erected  but  for  that 
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skLvery.  wbAotx  topftcato  owoarghipi  of  lai^cl  in  some  way*,  ixh 
duces.  It  no  doubt  induced  domestic  hereditary  sjiavery^  for 
^ere  lands  are  hareditajry  the  laborers  whp  cultivate  tbe  lands 
naturally  and  usually  descend  ajid  pass  with  the  soil.  Thera 
is  no  di^oct  line  of  division  between  domestic  slavery,  such 
as  oitrs,  cmd  stavery  to  capital  as  it  exists  in  England  ana 
ekewheret  A  few  years  since  we  know  (and  we  presume  th^ 
practice  continues),  mining  operators  were  bought,  sold,  and 
oonyeyed,  along  y^iih  the  mine*  In  fact,  though  not  in  fornr, 
farm  laborers  and  factory  operators  are,  in  like  nu^ane^,  sold 
and  traaeferred  in  all  old  countries,  ^  .  , 

Now  if  the  missionaries,  instead  of  feeding  and  clc4;hing  and 
making  presents  to  the  sava^es^  would  catch  them^  enslave 
timDy  and  put  them  to  constant  work,  they  might  speedily  and 
oartaittly  civilise  and  Christianize  them.  The  missionaries  iif 
Africa  know  all  this  as  well  as  we  do.  Cross-question  any  o^ 
el  tbem  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  slave  state,  and  we  venture  to 
say  you  vrill  elicit  the.  theory  we  propound  to  be  the  true  one. 
They  expect  only  to  be  careful  to  the  negro  emigrants  from 


ihe  lands  of  the  territory  among  the  black  colonists  and  as* 
signing  sufficient  numbers  of  the  natives  to  them  as  sl^veat^ 
ih^  cauae  of  Christianity  would  be  rapidly  improved. 

'  The  slave  trade  was  originally  intended  aa  a  means  of  con*: 
verting  the  heathen,  liong.  experience  hag  proved  that  it  is 
the  only  available  means.  Bat  for  slavery  of  soo^e  sort  we 
ahould  all  be  savages,  £or  no  man  would  practise  the  higher 
arts  of  oivilization  to  produce  luxuries  for  his  own  use.  No 
man  ever  oooked  and  served  up,  even  a  sinp^le  fine  4in* 
ner,  for  his  own  eating.  Men  fabricate  luxuries  fer  others 
^  procure  necessaries  for  themselves.  Slavery  to  capital  be- 
gets and  sostains  white  civilization.  Domestic  slaverj  alone' 
ean  reelaim  the  negro.  When  the  Catholics  begun  to  convert 
the  aborigines  of  Cuba,  after  they  baptized  them  they  ma4e 
fireaenta  to  each.  The  Indian  converts  returned  in  a  Csw  day^ 
•io  be  rebaptized)  and  to  get  more  presents.  Native  Africa^ 
converts  <)an  be  made  acid  retained  on  these  termsi  too,  but 
the  play  wonld  not  be  worth  the  candle.  The  presents  are 
Ihe  only  part  af  Christianity  whieh  mch  converts  believe  in 
m  oare  fer. 

It  is  hard  for  .  the  white  man  to  retain  civilization  in  trop- 
joai  eUmea,  whaue  bountiful  nature  invites  and  persuades  to 
1^  Bah^ttga  atati).'  Y^y  mai^y  s^alor*.,  castaway,  on  tropi^QAl 
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Tsies  have  retklitf 'adopted  smtgd  pmotfo^  aBd  m^des  of  liv- 
4ilg,  a^d  retohied^  ciTfUzedKfe  with  regnrt.  If  the  dimiula 
^  Canada  yii\l  BOt  make  the*  negro  provident,  bow  hopeleet 
finsrat  be  his  case  in  AAriea'wftbvmt  a  master,  where  aateM 
invites  him  to  f etam  tcr  the  s«?age  state. 

We  hope  the  mieaionaries,  'who  aire  natives  t)f  the  South,  will 
take  *  this  subjeet  into  l^erioas  oonsideTatiDn,  and  hifimn  thq 
\mbtie  whether  a  humanely  .regulated  slaiPe4vade  be  not  .tiia 
ikily  praotioal  means  of  oonvBrting  the  headie*. 
-  Everybedy  now  sees  that  the  slave-trade  is  oeeval  and  ooex> 
^llstent  with  die  human  raoe.  It  eannet  be  arrested.  But  it 
greatly  needs  humane  regnlations.  >  In  this  field  the  misskm* 
ttrles  might  tehder  in^nihiable  servioes.  It  will  be  crimineil  in 
-tilem  not  to  olfer  sndi  snggestiods  and  advice  as  may  hnman^ 
the  trade,  and  lessen  wh«t  Ot&f  cotiisideF  an  evil,  sinee  it 
ie  an  inevvteble  evtl. 

*  The  Setdli  htisnot  half  enough  labor  for  agricultaral  pur* 
*t)dBes.  When  ^e  had  enough  labor,  belbre  the  slave-trade  was 
abolished,  she  ontstripped  the  North  in  growth  and  prosperity. 
*She  was  1i)en  both  a  commercial  and  manufiaoturing  eountry. 
>8he  now  needs  more  laborers,  not  only  for  oommeroial  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  but  also  for  mining  and  foro(mstruo4f> 
ing  internal  Iraprevements. 

The  snccessftil  assertion  of  her  equal  right  of  eicpansion  and 
protection  in  the  territories  with  her  pec^diar  histitntions,  will 


slave-trade.  It  will  increase  the  demand  for  slaves  and  pre* 
^vtatiiiat  foil  of  price  which  otherwise  the  renewal  of  the 
timde  might  oeoasion.  Wh^n  govtemment  permits  eaoh  Soatii* 
ern  State  to  ^de^mine  and  estabhsh  fbr  itself  its  own  soeial 
st(Um,  by  importing  such  laborers,  or  peniHtting  such  im- 
mfgration  as  it  pleases,  tiien  will  the  <  Seuldi  be  iadependemt 
But  there  is  no  liberty,  no  independence,  no  State  equaliityf 
Until  omr^equal  right  to  inore^ge,  escpansion,  and  protection^  is 
folly  admitted  and  acted  on. 

'  It  may  be  said  the  CoBstitntion  fofbi^  this.  Be  it  so ! 
Then  the  Constitution  deprives  us  of  equal  right,  makes  ns-de* 
pendent  aatid  tribntary-^^slaves  us,  attd  we  should  speeiily 
dissolve  our  tme<}ual  union,  to  get  rid  of  «  partiid  and  oppress* 
ITS  Constitution. 

Bat  doer  the  Cotistitutton  give  te  Congress  the  power  to  pro* 
-Hibit  the  slave-trade  9  If  so,  by  whiefa  ohinse  ?  The  Nurfli 
says  it  comes  under  the  pvwer  to^Mguiate;  ooniBiefoa  with 


It  prepares  the  way  for  iht  African 
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cmign  ooimtriM  and-  betwooB  lbs  aieveral  Stftlea''  Hold,** 
says  tte  South,  "  not  so  lost,  that  would  inoli|f(ie  tbe  j^i^t  t# 
|Hrohibit  the  domestio  slave-trad^.  We  oaiiiiot  give  up;ths 
dcnnestio  trade^foat  will  unite  with  you  in  opposing  ^e  forei^ 
trade,  in  order  to  make  our  owa  home  trade  more  pj^fitable. 
The  power  is  givea  by  clear  implication  in  the  clause  whidi 
prohibits  Congress  from  passing  aay  law  until  1808  to  pto^ 
hibit  the  impart^ion  or  immigration-oS  such  pers(»is  as  any  of 
the  States  then  admitted."  Now,  this  irreooncilable  differ^ 
enoe  of  opinioo  among  the  opponents  of  the  trade,  shows  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  power  be  granted  at  all,  in  apt  ani 
sufficient  icotds.  If  it  Were  so  granted,  sensible  and  leama4 
men  could  not  possibly  dififev  as  to  the  clause  that  ooiifers  the 
power.  It  is  obvious  the  convention  intended  ta  give  to  Coj^ 
gross  the  power  of  prohibition~nay,  that  its  framcrs  supposs^ 
they  had  given  such  power.  But  the  {Nfopositioa  is  mon- 
strous to  supply  by  equitable  ooqstruetion  or  impUcation,  a 
defect  in  the  Constitution,  in  ord^r  to  enact  a  law  making  a 
capital  crimes  of  an  set  (the  slave-trade)  whieh,  according  to 
the  universal  practice  and  moral  sense  of  mankind,  is  no  of* 
fence  at  all— or  at  most,  was  never  treated  as  immoral  utftil 
witliin  the  last  century. 

The  tSouthern  opponents  of  the  trade  say  that  its  renewal 
Will  lessen  the  wages  of  laboring  whites.  Be  it  so !  T-hen 
the  existence  of  negro  slavey  now  injures  these  whites,  and 
should  be  abolished*  Its  oppon^0ntR  will  find  themselves  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  abolitionists  in  using  this  argument.  Negro 
sUvery,  when  abundant^  elevates  the  white  laboring  class  and 
increases  their  wages,  by  funiishing  them  respectable  me- 
dianical,  oommercial,  and  professional  occupatioo. 

If  it  be  wrong  to  carry  negro  slaves  to  Teus,.  Western  Vir- 
ginia,  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  wheve  they  are 
scarce,  it  is  wrong  to  hold  tiiem  at  all. 

The  slave-trade  will  very  greatly  benefit  the  whites  North 
and  South,  by  reducing  the.  prices  of  half  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  by  inereasiilg  the  market  for- the  sale  of  the  products 
of  white  labor^ 

The  only  real  objection  to  it  is,  that  in  cheApenLog  the  ne- 
eessaries  of  life  it  may  reduce  the  price  of  nagroes,,  and  injure 
a  few  large  slaveholders.  But  these  slaveholders  will  be  amply 
compensated  in  the  advanced  prto»  of  their  lands,  which 
lAieaper  bbor  wiU  oooaiuon,  and  by  theseeurity  which  the  ex* 
leniioB  «f  akmry  wiU  afibrd  to  thsn. 
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Renew  the  sliELve^trade  under  humftne  regulations,  and  our 
planters  will  civilize  the  heathen,  preparatory  to  the  miesioq- 
aries  Christianizing  him. 

Miss  GrlasSi  in  her  reoipe  for  cooking  a  hare,  sagely  reoom- 
monds,  first  catoh  the  hare.''  Let  the  missionaries  take 
the  hint,  and  Jlrst  catch  the  heathen.  Then  tame,  teach,  and 
convert  him.  Civilizing  must  precede  Christicmizing,  and  civil- 
izing cannot  be  effected  by  coaxing,  but  oaly  by  coercion,  fear, 
or  physical  necessity  of  some  sort. 

We  thought  that  this  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  civ- 
ilizaticui  is  brought  about,  was  entirely  original  with  ourselves 
and  our  friend,  A.  Roane,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  who  gradually 
developed  it  in  evening  conversation.  We  since  find,  however, 
that  Proudhon  has  anticipated  us.  The  theory  will  be  found 
in  the'  resume  and  last  chapter  of  his  Contradictions  Econo- 
mique.  Col.  Pitchlin,  of  Indian  descent  himself,  once  expressed 
a  similar  thought  to  us.  He  said,  it  was  probable  that  the 
American  Indians  descended  from  civilized  Asiatics  who, 
^^rossing  to  this  continent,  found  land,  wild  fruit,  and  game 
abundant ;  and  an  outside  pressure  from  hostile  tribes,  to  pre- 
vent dispersion,  begot  land  monopoly,  consequent  slavery  to 
capital,  and  to  necessitate  continued  civilization.  All  the  first 
white  colonists  who  settled  in  America  mi^t  have  become 
barbarians  but  for  the  Indian  pressure  from  withoat. 

We  do  not  desire  to  abate  a  jot  the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  missionaries,  but  only  to  give  them 
a  new  departure,  start  th^m  on  the  right  track,  and  to  make 
their  labors,  hitherto  fruitless,  productive  of  great  and  gen- 
eral good. 


ABT.  nL-THE  RIGHT  OF  EXPATRIATION. 

It  has  been  a  question  frequently  and  gravely  argued  both 
by  theoretical  writers  and  in  forensic  discussions,  whether  the 
English  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  applies  in  its  full  ex- 
tent to  this  country. 

The  writers  on  public  law  have  spoken  rather  loosely,  but 
generally  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  subject  to  emigrate  and 
abandon  his  native  country,  unless  there  be  some  positive  re- 
straint by  law,  or  he  is  at  the  time  in  possession  of  a  public 
trust,  or  unless  his  country  be  in  distress,  or  in  war,  and  stands 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  Cicero  declared  it  one  of  the  firmest 
foundations  of  Roman  liberty  that  the  Rpman  citizen  had  the 
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privilege  tostay^or  renounce  his  residence  in  tiie  state,  at 
pleasure.  Sortie  contend  that  the  abstract  right  of  individuals 
to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  which  they  were  members 
was  antecedent  and  snperior  to  the  law  of  society,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  best  writers  on  public  law  and  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  and  that  the  law  of  allegiance  was  derived  from  ihe 
feuded  system  by  whirfi  men  were  chained  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  born,  and  converted  from  free  citizens  to  be  the 
vassals  of  a  lord  or  superior. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  birth  gives  no  proper- 
ty in  the  man,  and  that,  upon  the  principles  of  the  American 
government,  he  might  leave  his  country  when  he  pleased,  pro- 
vided it  was  done  in  good  faith,  and  with  good  cause,  and 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law,  and  that  he  actually 
took  up  his  residence  in  another  country  under  an  open  and 
avowed  declaration  of  his  intention  to  settle  there. 

This  was  required  by  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations  ;  and  Heineccius,  a  celebrated  German  jurist, 
in  particular,  has  required  that  the  emigrant  should  depart 
with  the  design  to  expatriate  and  actually  join  himself  to 
'another  state,  and  that,  though  all  this  be  done,  it  only  proved 
athat  a  man  might  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  two 
countries,  and  proving  that  he  had  been  received  in  one  coun- 
try did  not  prove  that  his  own  country  had  surrendered  him  ; 
that  the  locomotive  right  finally  depended  on  the  consent  of 
the  government ;  and  the  power  of  regulating  emigration 
W6U3  an  incident  to  the  power  of  regulating  naturalization,  and 
iwas  vested  exclusively  in  the  government,  and  until  they  had 
prescribed  the  mode  and  terms,  the  character  and  allegiance 
of  the  citizen  or  subject  continued. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  right  of  individual  emigration  is 
recognized  by  most  of  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  it  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  public 
interests  and  safety,  and  ought  to  be  under  the  regulation  of 
law,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  exercised  according  to  a  man's  will 
and  pleasure  without  any  restraint ;  and  as  every  man  is  en- 
titled t-o  claim  rights  and  protection  in  society,  and  he  is  in  his 
turn  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  discharge  his  duty,  no 
man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  abandon  society  and  leave  his 
social  and  political  obligations  unperformed. 

Though  a  person  may  become  naturalized  abroad,  yet,  if  he 
has  not  been  legally  discharged  of  his  allegiance  at  home,  it 
will  remain,  notwithstanding  the  party  may  have  placed  him- 
lieif  in  difficulty  by  double  and  conflicting  claims  of  allegiance. 
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It  is  a  doctrine  of  tke  Etiglish  law,  aooording  to  Blaokstone 
and  Hale,  that  nataral-born  subjeots  owe  an  allegiance  which 
is  intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot  be  divested  by 
any  act  of  their  own. 

The  principle  Inis  been  declared  in  some  of  our  State  con- 
stitutions, that  the  citizens  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right 
to  emigrate,  whic^  goes  far  toward  the  renunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  common  law,  as  being  repugnant 
to  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  provided  we  are  to  consider 
emigration  and  expatriation  as  words  intended,  in  those  cases, 
to  be  of  synonymous  import 

lElven  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  so  late  as  1839,  in 
the  case  of  Alsberry  versus  Hawkins,  9  Dana,  178,  did 
indeed  consider  expatriation  a  practical  and  fundamental 
American  doctrine  ;  and  that  if  there  be  no  stattete  regulations 
on  the  subject,  a  citizen  may,  in  good  faith,  abjure  his  country, 
tsnd  that  the  assent  of  the  government  w{is  to  be  presumed,  and 
he  be  denationcUized  !  But  the  weight  of  legal  American  au- 
thority is  in  favor  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  most  safe  and  practicable  principles. 

The  nat¥uralizati(Mi  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  however, 
inconsistent  with  this  general  doctrine,  for  they  require  the 
alien,  who  is  to  be  naturalized,  to  abjure  his  former  allegiance, 
without  requiring  any  evidence  that  his  native  country  or 
sovereign  has  released  it. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  of  expatriation 
does  exist,  but  that  its  exercise  must  be  accompanied  by  three 
circumstances :  fitness  in  point  of  time,  fairness  of  intent, 
and  publicity  of  act. 

That  is,  tiie  emigrant  should  not  emigrate  when  his  native 
country  stands  in  need  of  his  assistance,  howsoever  weak  and 
small  it  may  be,  but  should  remain  to  assist  and  defend  his 
native  country,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  all  his  strength 
and  skill,  no  matter  how  corruptly  the  government  of  his 
country  is  administered  ! 

Now,  this  is  a  sentiment  that  strikes  the  minds  of  sensible 
men,  and  no  doubt  none  object  to  the  law  that  compels  him 
-to  remain  and  help  his  country  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
aUUty. 

The  English,  French,  and  Austrian  laws  agree  on  this  sob- 
.  ject,  and  they  empower  the  government  or  sovereign  authority  to 
order  their  natives  of  the  respective  countries  or  governments 
to  letam  when  they  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance. 
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Eyen  wheti  tibd  time  is  fitting,  the  ioftentioa  of  emigration 
should  be  fair.  That  is,  the  emigrant  should  leave  no  entan*- 
glements  behind  him.  Russian  Laws  require  timt  ike  subjeet, 
when  leaving  the  country,  should  not  be  in  debt  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  we  beUeve  that  the  French  law,  if  not  alike,  is 
nearly  similar.  Every  one  will  see  and  acknowledge  the  justioe 
of  the  provisions :  justioe  not  only  to  the  emigrant^  but  also  to 
his  country  or  countrymen.  The  emigrant  should  depart  not 
only  with  the  intention  of  emigrating,  but  should  actoally 
join  himself  to  the  country  to  whitdi  he  emigrates. 

There  is  also  another  thing  required,  publicity  of  act.  The 
emigrant  should  not  sneak  away  like  a  dog,  but  should  depart 
openly  and  aboveboard  ;  and  to  depart  pubiidy  the  emigrant 
should  fulGl  all  the  duties  and  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  or,  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  he  should  have 
license.  He  should  be  allowed,  by  his  country,  to  abandon  it 
by  an  express  act.  Now,  by  an  express  act,  we  do  not  use  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  that  his  country  should,  and 
not  /i€j  dissolve  the  bonds  that  held  them  together,  and  out 
asunder  the  ties  that  previously  connected  them. 

From  the  above,  every  one  would  be  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  oitizen  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  allegi- 
ance, except  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  his  country,  or, 
until  some  legislative  regulations  on  the  subject  were  prescrib- 
ed. "Now  we  have  the  weight  of  legal  authority  in  favor  •f 
this  doctrine.  In  1797,  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  the  case  of  Isaac  Williams  (cited  in  2  Cranch^i  Re- 
ports, 82,  note),  and  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  ruled  that  the 
common  law  of  this  country  remained  as  it  was  befin'e  the 
Revolution. 

The  compact  between  the  community  and  its  members  was, 
that  the  community  should  protect  its  members,  and  that  tbe 
members  should  at  all  times  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the 
community,  and  faithful  to  its  defence.  No  member  could 
dissolve  th'e  compact  unthout  the  con$efU  ordefcaM^jfthe  com- 
mnmily  ! 

No  visionary  writer  carried  the  principle  to  tbe  extent  that 
the  citizen  might,  at  any^  and  at  all  times  renounce  his  own, 
and  join  himself  to  a  foreign  country  ;  and  no  inference  or 
consent  could  be  drawn  from  the  acts  of  the  government  in 
the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  as  we  did  not  inquire  into  the 
previous  relations  of  the  party  ;  and  if  he  embarrasses  himself 
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by  ooDtmoting  oontrftdiotory  obligations,  it  was  his  own  folly 
or  fault. 

Afterward,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia  (in  the  case  of  the  United  States  t;5.  Gillies,  1 
Peters^  C,  C.  Rep,,  159),  Judge  Washington  observed  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  moot  the  question  of  expatriation,  founded  on 
the  self- will  of  a  citizen,  because  it  was  beside  the  case  before 
the  court,  but  that  he  could  not  admit  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  could  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  his  country 
without  some  law  authorizing  him  to  do  so. 

This  was  also  the  doctrine  declared  by  the  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts  ( FtV26  Jlfa55.  Rep,,  461).  The  rule  was  also 
further  admitted  in  3  Peters*  United  States  Reports,  99  and 
342. 

Prom  this  short  historical  reriew  of  the  principal  discus- 
aions  in  the  federal  courts,  on  this  interesting  subject  in 
American  jurisprudenoe,  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be; 
that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  without  the  permission  of  the  government,  to  be  declare 
ed  by  law ;  and  as  there  is  (as  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary)  no 
existing  legislative  regulations  on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  remains  unaltered. 

The  subject  who  emigrates  in  good  faith  and  procures  a  for- 
eign naturalization,  may  entangle  himself  in  difficulties,  as 
Lord  Hale  observed  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that  the 
municipal  laws  would  affect  him. 

If  there  should  be  a  war  between  his  parent  state  and  the 
one  to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  he  must  not  arm  him- 
self against  his  parent  stare ;  and  if  he  be  recalled  by  his  na- 
tive government  he  must  return,  or  incur  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  a  contempt. 

Under  these  difficulties  and  disabilities  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe  adopt  (each  according  to  its  own  laws)  the 
natural-born  subjects  of  other  countries. 

If  there  should  be  a  radical  change  effected,  not  only  in  the 
government,  but  throughout  the  country,  either  by  the  hand 
of  external  or  internal  violence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German- 
id  Empire,  or  Poland  as  it  formerly  was,  or  the  dissolution  of 
dur  own  colossal  confederacy,  the  question  arises,  to  whom 
would  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  due,  both  by  foreigners  and  na- 
tives, of  all  climes  and  creeds,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  ? 
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AKT.  lY.-LIBEBU  AND  THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETr/ 

CLIMATE  OF  LIBERIA  AS  AFFECTING    THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  COLO> 

NI8T8— COLONIZATION    IMPOSSIBLE  ^HOW    TO    SAVE  LIBERIA  

EYIDBNCB  FROM  LIBfeRIAN  AUTHORITY. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  health,  as  of  previous  questions, 
I  will  first  cite  statements  which  have  been  published,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Colonization  Society,  and  their 
truth  thus  vouched  for — or  if  there  are  any  exceptions,  they  at 
least  proceed  from  official  reports  and  sources  all  friendly  to 
the  society,  the  high  authority  of  which  none  will  question. 
Some  such  evidences,  to  the  same  purport,  have  already  beea 
present^  when  intermixed  with  other  matters. 

From  "  Address  of  Colonists  to  their  Free  Colored  Brethren 
in  the  United  States"  (1827): 

We  enjoy  health,  after  a.  few  months*  residence  in  this  eonntryf  as  uniformly 
and  in  at  perfect  a  degree,  as  we  poaseaaed  that  bleaaing  in  our  native  eonntrj. 

"  In  the  earW  days  of  this  colony,  want  of  good  houses,  the  great  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  the  settlers,  their  irregular  mode  of  living,  and  the  hardships  and 
discouragements  they  met  with,  greatly  helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness, 
which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  great  mortality. 
But  [in  1827,  observe]  we  look  back  to  these  timea  as  a  season  of  trial  lona 
past,  and  nearly  forgotten.  Our  homes  and  circumstances  are  comfortable,  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  not  one  person  in  fifly,  from  the  middle  or  South- 
em  States,  has  died  from  change  of  climate.*' 

Dr.  Randall,  in  a  letter  dated  December  28th,  1828,  said  : 

*  The  climate  during  this  month  is  moat  delightful.  Though  ikit  is  regMrdsd. 
as  the  siekly  season^  we  have  but  little  disease,  and  none  of  an  alarming  charac- 
ter.* In  February,  Dr.  Mechlin  wrote  :  *  This  month,  although  called  by  those 
resident  here,  the  sickly  season^  haa  not,  to  judge  from  the  few  caaes  of  iOneaa 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  merited  that  appellation.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  the  proportion  of  the  sick  is  not  fully 
as  great  as  here  ;  nor  are  the  cases  of  a  refractory  nature,  almost  all  yielding  to 
medicine.*^  In  April,  he  having  mentioned  the  prevalence  of  fever  among  the 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  adds — *I  never  saw  any  fever  in  the  United  States 
yield  more  readily  to  medicine  than  the  country  fever  amon^  the  emigrants  at 
this  season.*  ** — Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonitation  Society. 

If  there  is  any  one  disputed  point  in  this  discussion,  which 
would  seem  perfectly  settled  by  the  testimony  published  by  the 
Colonization  Society,  it  is  the  proposition  that  Liberia  is  not 
generally  or  greatly  uahealthy,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
healthy  than  otherwise,  for  the  black  colonists,  and  especially 
for  all  such  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States,  and  all,  at 
least,  who  have  safely  passed  through  the  "  first  seasoning^'  or 


*  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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African  fmet^  or  the  first  few  nioDths  of  residence  in  the 
oonntry.  I  would  readily  have  aoquiesoed  in  this  opinion,  so 
strongly  fortified  by  evidence,  and  without  any  other  opposing 
evidence  being  ofiered,  but  for  other  and  formidable  facts  <^ 
the  frightful  mortality  that 'has  prevailed,  not  only  in  early 
years,  but  throughout.  The  official  reports  of  the  colony  :!^w 
that  to  this  day  the  births  in  the  colony  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  deaths,  nor  approached  them,  to  the  last  accounts,  by 
more  than  two  thousand.  By  so  much  decrease,  the  recent 
population,  with  all  the  births  to  aid,  fell  short  of  the  actual 
number  of  original  colonists  and  permanent  settlers.  Such  re-> 
suits,  after  thirty -eight  years  of  colonization  and  experience, 
would  be  impossible  if  the  statements  published  by  the  society 
in  regard  to  health  had  been  correct  If  they  were  mistaken 
and  false,  and  known  to  be  false  by  the  authorities  of  the  so- 
ciety, then  most  unpardonable  deception  has  been  practised  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor  emigrants,  and  on  the  benevolence 
of  the  emancipating  masters,  and  also  of  the  confiding  and 
paying  public.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  settle  these  dif« 
ferences,  or  to  pronounce  where  the  truth  lies. 

It  may  be  admitted,  and  deemed  reasonable  and  unavoid- 
able, that,  even  after  this  long  and  careful  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  localities  of  the  coast,  and  every  precaution  used^ 
^  early  settlers,  for  some  few  years,  might  suffer  greatly 
by  disease  and  deaths, -even  though  the  same  localities  might 
subsequently  be  healthy.  But  if  the  early  extent  of  sickness 
and  of  deaths  in  Liberia  had  been  the  consequence  of  igno* 
ranee,  imprudence,  and  of  other  causes  to  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience and  to  be  thenceforth  avoided,  the  unfortunate  begin- 
ning would  not  have  continued  long.  But  it  is  now  manifest 
that  these  great  sufferings  from  disease  wefe  not  temporary, 
and  were  not  caused  only  by  the  necessary  effects  of  the  early 
fever  and  seasoning — ^nor  were  they  usually  escaped  or  passed 
through  wiik  safety  by  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States, 
as  alleged  in  the  deprecatory  reports  and  apologies.  The  whole 
number  of  emigrants  to  December,  1856,  amounted  to  10,502 
—allowing,  as  then  estimatad,  1,000  for  the  Maryland  colony 
at  Cape  Palmas.  Of  this  whole  number  698  only  went  from 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  remaining  9,804  from  the 
filaveholding  States,  and  therefore,*  for  much  their  greater  num- 
ber, from  Southern  localities.  Virginia  alone  had  then  con- 
tributed 3,315  to  the  number  of  emigrants.  {African  Repos- 
itory.)     Therefore,  much  the  greater  number,  by  previous 
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reeidenoe,  were  well  ptepaved  (as  the  statemetito  declare) 
pass  through  the  early    seasonittg"  in  Liberia  with  but  little 
danger — and  sobsequently,  to  find  the  climate  as  healthy  as 
that  to  which  they  had  been  prelriously  aocnstomed. 

So  far,  the  facts  which  I  have  adduced  have  gone  to  prove  the 
entire  fieiiiure  of  the  particular  experiment  of  negro  colonization^ 
made  in  Liberia.  But  a  broader  ground  may  be  safely  assum- 
ed, and  the  more  general  proposition  successfully  maintained, 
that  the  negro  race  is  incapable  of  separate  eolonization — as 
1^11  as  of  separate  civilization  and  of  independent  and  freet 
government.  This  would  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  facts, 
if  fully  stated,  of  the  actual  settlement  of  Liberia — which  was 
not  only  first  devised,  but  has  throughout  been  induced,  con- 
ducted, cared  for,  supported,  defended,  and  governed,  by  the 
intellect,  funds,  and  arms,  of  the  white  race.  And  this  is  the 
oftly  example,  and  the  only  attempt,  of  separate  negro  coltmi- 
zaticn  that  has  been  known  since  the  negro  race  has  existed 
in  Africa.  In  the  United  States,  the  free  negroes,  whether 
treated  ^st  or  worst,  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  much 
worse  off  than  either  the  lowest  class  of  whites,  or  the  negm 
slaves.  If  any  white  men  had  been  placed  in  a  like-degraded 
position,  as  much  deprived  of  the  civil  and  political  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  great  body  of  the  community,  were  subjec^^ 
to  so  many  injuries;  and  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  so  gener* 
ally  offered  by  the  superior  class— and  were  as  hopeless  of  any 
improvement  of  condition  in  their  actual  location,  and  yet 
were  as  free  to  escape  from  it,  as  are  the  free  negroes — many, 
if  not  all  of  such  whites,  would  have  sought  equality  of  rights^ 
or  independence,  in  other  places  of  refuge,  even  if  in  danger  of 
perishing  in  the  attempt.  White  men  would  have  found  such 
places — or  would  have  died  in  seeking  them.  Evils  and  oppres- 
sions  much  less  heavy  served  to  induce  the  English'Puritans  to 
seek  relief  on  the  forbidding  and  desolate  coast  of  New-England ; 
the  French  Huguenots  to  settle  among  the  pestilential  swamps 
of  South  Carolina  ;  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  Quakers 
to  colonize  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  the- 
spirit  of  adventure  alone  was  enough  to  invite  hundrecb  of 
victims  to  expose  .their  lives  to  the  malaria  of  Jamestown. 
All  these  colonists,  too,  were  surrounded  by  ferocious  and  war- 
like savage  tribes,  and  left  to  be  sustained  only  on  their  own 
resources,  and  defended  by  their  own  courage.  Our  free  negroes, 
no  less  than  these  European  immigrants,  were  free  to  go  and, 
apCirt  from  and  in  advance  of  white  men,  to  settle  in  our  far 
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western  temtcfry,  as  did  Daniel  Boone*  and  others  who  went 
ahnost  alone ;  or  afr  the  Mormons,  who  went,  indeed,  as  a 
community,  and  in  nnmbers,  but  also  who  moved  onward  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  in  advance  of  all  other  civilized  men, 
and  of  any  other  then  existing  means  for  civilized  life.  Not 
only  were  the  remote  wild  lands  of  our  own  dominion  thus  avail- 
able, had  any  disposition  existed  so  to  use  them,  but  also,  our 
firee  negroes,  if  unwilling  to  bear  their  yoke,  might  have  found 
new  homes  and  fertile  lands,  and  civil  and  political  equality 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  either  in  Bpanish  America,  or 
Hayti,  or,  latterly,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  oihet  British  islands. 
Free  negroes  find  their  way  to  every  remote  newly-settled  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  only  as  timidly  follow- 
ing, and  under  the  proteeljon  and  government  of  numerous 
preceding  and  bolder  white  pioneers  and  settlers.  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  even  a  single  case  of  a  negro,  or  any  number  of 
negroes,  seeking  a  new  and  separate  home  away  from  that  in 
whi<^  they  had  previously  lived,  and  where  they  had  been 
subjected  to  rulers,  no  matter  how  tyrannical,  either  of  Uieir 
own  or  of  a  superior  race  ?  Certainly  there  has  been,  and  for 
thousands  of  years,  enough  of  cruelty  and  misery  suffered  by 
the  native  negroes  of  Africa,  for  them  thus  to  flee  from  the 
horrible  oppressions  of  their  ignorant  and  cruel  chiefs  and  mas* 
ters,  and  the  bloody  superstitions  of  tiieir  priests.  That,  6f  thef 
many  millions  of  the.  negro  Africans,  during  four  thousand 
years,  there  has  never  been  any  voluntary  emigration,  for 
colonization,  or  independent  existence,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  great  fact  of  their  universal  and  profound  ignorance.  But 
that  objection  does  not  apply  to  our  free  negroes,  civilized  as 
Aey  have  been  through  slavery  ;  and  they  have  presented  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  If  any  such  desire  had  existed, 
Hie  islands  of  Polynesia  would  have  offered  everything  desira- 
ble for  new  settlers,  that  a  new  country  could  afford.  Even 
now,  after  all  that  the  colonization  by  the  whites  has  covered, 
or  a]!^ropriated,  in  Australia,  l^ere  are  millions  of  square  miles 
of  territory  unoccupied  and  unclaimed,  unless  by  a  few,  wan- 
dering, cowardly,  and  feeble  natives.  But  not  a  single  negro, 
savage  or  civilized,  has  yet  gone  to  any  such  new  and  wild 
country,  except  as  the  timid  follov^  and  humble  and  willing 
subordinate  of  the  white  man*  The  present  settlement  of 
Liberia,  the  only  alleged  example  of  negro  colonization,  or 
even  of  separate  and  substantive  migration,  though  Composed 
almost  entirely  of  negroes  and  mulattoe»,  has  been,  and  is,  in 
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its  direotion,  it«  oontrol,  and  in  all  of  its  very  small  meaeure  of 
suooess,  the  enterprise  and  work  of  white  men ;  and  if  left, 
without  white  aid  and  direction,  never  oould  have  existed  for 
ten  years^  and,  perhaps,  not  as  many  months. 
.  In  the  actual  immigrants,  the  incapacity  for  oolonization  is. 
strongly  exemplified.  When  landed  in  the  towns,  on  the  sea- 
eoast,  they  exhibit  the  same  reluctance  and  fear  to  leave  the 
crowd,  and  the  protection  and  government  of  the  older  settlerSf 
and  to  move,  ahead  of  or  among  the  foremost,  to  the  far  bet- 
ter, cheaper,  and  healthier  lands  of  the  interior,  as  negroes  da 
everywhere  to  remove  from  more  weighty  and  oppressive  ooa* 
trol  and  rule.  If  the  settlers  of  Liberia  were  not,  in  this  re- 
spect, and  by  natural  disposition,  altogether  different  from  apd 
inferior  to  the  white  race — or  eould  they  be  stimulated  to  like 
efforts  by  the  same  motives — ^they  would,  long  ago,  have  been 
pressing  forward  on  the  better  lands  of  the  interior,  and  at  die 
same  time  subjecting  the  lands  to  culture,  and  the  savage  in- 
habitants to  labor,  and  thereby  to  civilization.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  has  ever  been  done,  as  a  movement  of  negroea 
only.  In  this  respect  the  civilized  negroes  are  like  the  savages 
of  the  same  race,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  voluntarily  gon^ 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  negro  territory  on  which  he  first 
was  placed,  unless  persuaded  or  forced  by  tlie  white  mem, 
and  under  his  guidance,  care,  protection,  and  control.  If 
white  men  had  been  among  the  colonists  of  Liberia,  and  even 
though  assuming  and  maintaining  the  chief  political  authority, 
and  acquiring,  by  greater  industry  and  frugality  (as  they 
certainly  would  have  done),  the  possession  and  direction  of 
most  of  the  property  and  capital  of  the  country — still,  under 
these  circumstanceSi  it  would  have  been  and  would  continue 
far  preferable  to  negroes  then  to  emigrate  to  and  settle  in  Li- 
beria, than  under  Uie  present  condition  of  exclusive  negro 
government  and  magistrates.  And  by  such  means  only — such 
radical  change  of  policy — can  the  long-continued  and  costly 
experiment  of  the  settlement  and  sustaining  of  Liberia  be 
saved  from  entire  and  hopeless  failure,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
present  connection  with  and  support  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  defence  of  the  white  race,  shall  cease. 

After  the  first  writing,  or  rough  draft,  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument had  been  completed,  I  first  obtained,  by  my  special 
application  to  the  author  in  Frankfort,  the  reoently  pubUshed 
work,  Liberia  as  J  Found  It^  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  M. 
Cowan,  agent  of  the  Gobni^atioQ  Society  of  Kentucky.  The 
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book  is  the  resnlt  of  s  visit  of  seven  weeks  to  Liberia,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1858,  and  of  personal  observations  made 
with  industry  and  oare,  and,  I  doubt  not,  as  truthfully  and 
candidly  reported,  as  is  possible  by  any  one  who  is  manifestly 
partial  to  and  a  partisan  of  the  colonization  cause,  and,  there- 
fore, necessarily  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  colcmy.  Ner  does 
this  opinion  of  mine  detract  from  the  high  respect  that  the 
reading  of  his  book  has  taught  me  to  entertain  for  the  authot. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  strange  if  he  was  not  partial  and  more 
favorable  than  strict  justice  would  dictate,  to  a  cause  to  which 
he  has  zealously  devoted  his  services  for  twelve  years.  While 
dissenting  from  the  author  in  some  of  his  immediate  deduc- 
tions, and  in  all  as  to  the  remote  future  of  the  colony,  I  read- 
ily and  fuljiy  admit  his  premises  and  facts,  in  all  cases,  in 
which  he  saw  and  witnessed  them,  and  in  which  he  could  not 
be  misled  or  mistaken,  by  incorrect  information*  ^uch  cor- 
rections of  my  statements  as  he  has  furnished,  or  any  different 
or  any  additional  facts  bearing  on  the  argument,  I  shall  pre- 
sent ;  and,  in  part,  have  used  to  some  extent  already,  as 
marginal  notes  to  some  of  the  foregoing  pages.  Mr.  Cowan 
corrects  much  of  the  previous  erroneous  or  exaggerated  favor- 
able statements  of  preceding  visitors  and  reporters ;  and  there- 
in he  corrects,  me,  when  I  had  too  readily  received  and  adopt- 
ed some  of  these  statements.  But,  in  the  general,  and  as  to 
the  inherent  causes  of  failure  of  the  colony,  my  views  are  stiU 
more  strengthened  by  Mr.  Cowan's  observations. 

His  statements  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  colonists, 
indicate,  for  the  community,  or  population  in  general,  an 
unusually  high  grade  of  morality  and  of  religion.  This  might 
be  counted  upon,  from  causes  that  I  have  before  indicated, 
when  saying  that  the  adult  colonists  were  mostly  selected  in- 
dividuals, and  the  best  materials  of  their  respective  classes  of 
bond  and  free  negroes.  They  show,  in  a  notable  manner,  and 
far  more  than  even  the  best  chosen  white  colonists  would  have 
done,  the  peculiar  virtues,  or  good  qualities^  more  prevailing, 
in  the  negro  race  ;  of  good  disposition  and  kind  feelingSi 
docility  and  obedience  to  the  ruling  powers,  even  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  injudiciously,  and  improperly,  and  un« 
justly  treated,  either  by  Uie  colonial  or  present  local  adminis- 
tration, or  the  authorities  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
in  Washington.  If  the  settlers  had  been  white,  there  would 
have  been  much  more  discontent  on  account  of  their  sufferingi 
and  with  their  rulers ;  and  torbulenoe  and  serious  disorders,  if 
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ilot  actual  mnfiny,  against  one  or  the  other  of  th^  two  ruling 
powers.  I  am  also  taught  to  believe,  bv  Mr.  Cowan's  facte 
and  opinions,  that  if  other  looalities  had  been  selected  for  the 
"receptacles"  and  **  seasoning"  of  newly-arrived  immigrante, 
and  if  better  and  proper  direction  had  been  given  to  their 
early  labors,  the  amount  of  sickness  and  of  deaths  would  not  have 
been  near  so  great,  nor  the  general  and  abiding  bad  habits,  as 
to  economy,  discomforts,  and  difficulties,  and  latter  sufferings 
of  the  skiers.  Further,  while  the  general  fertility  of  the 
landrfi,  and  especially  of  those  near  the  coast,  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  eicaggerated  by  former  reporters,  still,  after  mak- 
ing  the  proper  corrections  and  abatement,  I  infer  that  the 
comfort  and  the  gains  of  the  settlers  ought  to  have  been,  and 
might  certainly  and  easily  have  been  made,  very  much  better 
than  have  been  usual  and  general ;  and,  perhaps,  as  great  as 
had  been  represented  by  earlier  reporters.  But  the  obstacles, 
however  slight  and  easy  to  be  removed  or  avoided  by  other 
people,  have  been  and  will  be  insuperable,  as  I  infer  from  Dr. 
Oowan^s  facts,  and  not  from  his  conclusions,  because  of  the 
peculiar  and  ilnconquerable  defects  of  the  negro  mind.  Their 
peculiar  qualities  of  race  fit  them  them  to  be  the  inost  submis- 
sive and  ttie  best  of  subjects,  or  slaves,  under  the  intelligent 
and  discreet  rule  of  superiors  in  intellect  as  welbas  in  power  ; 
atid  the  worst  possible  directors  or  rulers  of  themselves  or  of 
others. 

With  this  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  Liberia,  whatever  otherwise  might  seem  most 
strange,  unaccountable,  and  inexcusable  in  conduct,  will  ap- 
pear natural  if  not  inevitable.  While  there  are  presented  in 
all  the  population  of  Liberia  a  few  cases  of  individuals  show- 
ing great  and  untiring  industry,  or  of  intelligent  enterprisei 
and  achieving  success  commensurate  with  their  efforts,  these 
are  but  marked  and  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  lazi- 
ness, carelessness,  and  improvidence,  and  of  suffering,  owin^ 
to  these  causes,*  which  more  or  less  distinguishes  nearly  all 
the  colonists.  The  general  decrease  of  population,  the  defi- 
ciency  of  agricultural  productbn,  the  still  almost  total  want  of 
articles  for  export  produced  by  labor  of  colonists,  the  continued 
general  importation  of  almost  every  commodity  that  might  bo 
produced  in  abundance,  all  still  continue.  Almost  everything 
for  export  and  for  taication  is  derived  fVom  trading  with  the 
natives,  and  obtaining  the  piroducte  of  their  labor  at  the  lowest 
prk^,  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  the  grossest  extortion. 
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The  firaits  of  mok  procedure  oannot  ocHitinuei  and  they  are 
already  beginning  to  Aiil.  Some  few  steam  saw-mills  whioh 
had  been  erected,  mostly  by  aid  and  direotian  of  friends  in  the 
United  States,  to  supply  the  great  want  of  lumber,  though  ob- 
taining very  high  prices,  are  all  either  stopped  or  going  to  de- 
cay by  neglect.  No  plow  is  yet  in  use ;  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  are  yet  in  all  Liberia,  and  of  these 
not  one  is  used  for  draught  or  other  poductiye  labor.  The 
oxen  are  not  broke  to  draught,  or  used  oy  colonists,  or  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  in  part  only,  to 
press  the  juice  from  sugar-cane.  While  vacant  land  is 
plenty  and  very  cheap,  more  than  half  of  the  population  ai^e 
crowqed  on  quarter-acre  lots,  in  towns  on  the  coast,  where  the 
soil  is  comparatively  poor  and  the  localities  luihealthy.  In 
these  same  towns— until  a  very  recent  exception  was  made  at 
Careysburg  in  the  interior — all  the  new  immigrants  were  kept; 
six  months  to  go  through  their  seasoning — ^whioh  would  be 
unaccountable,  except  that  it  appears  that  it  was  greatly  to 
the  interests  of  the  older  and  richer  settlers,  and  also  of  the 
government  officers  and  physicians,  that  the  money  of  the  Co- 
lonization Society,  and  of  the  immigrants,  should  be  there  spent, 
and  payments  made  for  the  necessary  and  great  expenses  of 
their  maintenance.  The  ruling  a  colony  by  a  corporation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ocean  has  always  been  found  to  be  the 
worst  possible  government  for  white  colonists,  or  enlightened 
and  self-reliant  subjects.  Such  was  the  London  Company 
that  settled  and  first  governed  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  the  In- 
dia Company  that  in  England  ruled  Hindostan  ;  and  even  the 
government  of  England  as  the  ruler  of  Lreland.  But  in  Liberia 
(because  negroes  are  the  colonists)  the  rule  is  reversed.  The 
American  Colonization  Society  in  Washington,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, arising  from  ignorance,  from  delusion,  or  deception^  or 
want  of  self-interest  and  responsibility,  nevertheless  was  and 
is  the  best,  the  most  parental,  and  most  discreet  and  judicious 
governing  power ;  and  the  local  administration,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Republic,"  since  the  independent"  government 
was  established  (in  1847)  is  worse  than  the  former,  and  the 
good  direction,  the  welfare,  aqd  even  the  just  claims  of  tha 
peoplq,  are  much  less  guarded  and  cared  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  rule  of  functionaries  of  their  own  election,  and  of 
their  own  race.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  same  premises  (all 
furnished  by  himself)  generally,  Mr.  Cowan  reaches,  or  hopes 
for,  if  in  the  futuroy  very  different  CQ^clusiona.  Nevertheless, 
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I  wiU  sustain  my  position  by  quoting,  either  in  substance  or  in 
his  own  words,  sufficient  proofs,  as  I  conceive,  fot  my  purpose. 

The  facts,  or  premises  to  be  stated  only,  however,  it  shonM 
be  understood  throughout,  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Cowan,  For 
the  deduction  and  comments  lam  responsible — and  in  them  my 
t)oncIusi(His  are  often  different  from  such  as  Mr.  Cowan  would 
arrive  at.  I  will  copy  his  words,  for  authority,  whenever  it 
can  be  done  in  concise  terms  and  with  convenience.  In  other 
oases,  the  purport  of  his  statements  will  be  condensed,  but 
with  careful  regard  to  his  meaning.  He  has  italicized  some 
of  the  words  so  marked,  but  it  is  done  fot  the  greater  part  by 
myself 

By  the  general  law  of  Liberia,  each  settler,  on  arrival,  is 
entitled  to  draw  (without  money  charge  but  on  condition  of 
subsequent  improvements  to  be  made)  a  town  lot,  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  land  in  the  country  of  from  five  acres  for  a  single 
man,  to  ten  acres  for  the  largest  family.  (Cowan,  p.  21.) 
<*A1I  the  land  at  Cape  Mount  was  to  be  laid  off  in  [quarter 
acre]  town  lots ;  and  the  &rm  lots  were  to  be  laid  off  twelve 
miles  up  the  Cape  Mount  river.  A  few  of  the  settlers  have 
bought  a  quarter  acre  adjoining  their  quarter,  at  $30,  the  price 
asked  by  the  [Liberian]  government  for  a  lot  The  inhabit- 
ants deserve  at  the  hand  of  Liberia  better  arretfigements  for 
their  welfare ;  and  the  great  confidence,  that  masters  and  free 
persons  of  color  have  placed  in  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, demands  of  the  society  to  have  other  arrangements  made 
in  regard  to  the  forced  location  of  immigrants  at  this  town,  or 
any  other  town,  or  town  lots,  I  say  forced^  for  the  immigrants 
have  to  take  town-lots,  or  to  move  to  some  other  place  [and 
that  after  the  six  months  detention  in  the  town]  to  them 
unknown."  (Ib.^  p.  22.) 

Further,  the  surveys  of  country  farms,  and  locations  therein, 
are  obtained  and  secured  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  want  of 
any  general  and  proper  system  of  surveying  and  designating 
separate  farms.  Each  farm  is  separately  laid  off  when  re- 
quired for  an  occupant.  The  different  surveys  already  conflict 
in  many  cases ;  and  new  as  are  all  the  locations,  there  is  al- 
ready much  confusion  and  insecurity  of  titles  t6  land,  owing  to 
the  gross  neglect,  or  incapacity,  in  this  simple  business  (as  I 
infer)  of  the  local  government,  (lb.,  p.  68.) 

Further,  though  the  sites  of  the  towns  (including  Mtmrovia,  the 
capital)  are  mostly,  or  all,  on  unhealthy  locations  on  the  sea- 
eoast;  yet,  in  these  generally,  and  now,  with  but  one  recent  suo- 
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oeosful  exception,  have  iiie  new  o^kmists  been  kept  and  sup- 
ported the  first  six  months,  for  their  ''Seasoning  to  ihe  olimate.*' 
Besides  what  has  just  been  indicated,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
other  reasons  ot  self-interest  have  operated  on  the  older  settlers 
and  town  residents,  and  on  those  who  control  or  influence  the 
Liberian  government,  to  persist  in  the  policy  which  has  been 
so  fatal  to  the  health  aod  lives  of  the  new  colonists,  and,  by 
fixing  most  of  them  as  permanent  residents  in  these  first  loca- 
tions, has  been  also  so  destructive  to  their  subsequent  efforts, 
and  their  ability  to  thrive,  even  if  industrious  laborers. 

There  is,  and  has  been,  a  great  effort  to  have  the  emimnts  to  Liberia  accli- 
mate in  Monrovia.  They  have  some  money  in  ikevr  hands.  During  the  acclimation, 
that  money  is  spent  for  tfnngs  that  are  sold  at  a  very  high  advance.  At  the  end  of  the 
six  months,  the  survivors  (some  of  them  widows  with  children)  are  without 

land  to  live  on,  and  without  means  to  get  away  from  the  place   Others, 

not  having  exhausted  their  means,  have  found  acquaintances  during  the  six 
months,  and  continue  to  stay,  having  no  land,  nor  the  possibility  oi  drawing 
land  at  Monrovia,  until  their  means  are  gone,  and  they  become  poor — very  poor. 
Over  6,000  have  acclimated  at  this  place,  A  great  many  of  that  number  are 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  in  the  graveyard ;  but  UMny ,  too  many,  suffered  from 
their  poverty  before  they  died,  while  others  are  now  standing  monuments,  that 

it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  them  to  taste  meat,  but  at  the  hand  of  charity  

Monrovia  has  a  class  of  poor  who,  if  they  had  acclimated  back  in  the  country, 
where  there  are  farm  lauds  for  them,  would,  I  believe,  in  many  instances  be  now 
on  their  lands  cultivating  them ;  or  if  the  fathers  had  Mien  after  acclimating, 

file  widows  and  children  would  be  deriving  a  support  from  the  land  "  The 

same  policy  as  to  Monrovia  stil  continues,  as  is  seen  in  having,  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  her  leading  citizensy  th£  new  -Receptacle  [for  the  acdiitiating  residence 
of  immigrants]  put  up  in  the  town."  (Cowan,  pp.  41,  42.) 

All  persons  who  understand  the  peculiar  propensities  of  the 
negro  race  will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  in  the  foregoing  facts  why 
nearly  all  the  settlers  should  have  remained  town  residents  to 
their  so  great  injury.  The  love  of  society  and  of  idleness,  the 
greater  facilities  at  first,  for  both  social  and  sensual  indulgences, 
the  improvidence  and  carelessness  of  the  future  (increased  by 
being  supported  and  indulged  in  idleness  and  luxury  for  six 
months,  and  most  of  them  having  money  to  spend  in  waste),  the 
opportunities  for  trading  and  for  getting  irregular  and  light  jobs 
of  work  in  a  town,  the  aversion  to  go  to  any  new,  gemote,  and  un- 
known country  home,  to  live  in  comparative  solitude,  in  (errone- 
ously) supposed  danger,  and  there  to  earn  support  by  continuous 
toil  and  exertion ;  all  would  operate  to  retain  in  the  towns  the 
lazy,  improvident,  sensual,  social,  and  timid  negro,  always  need- 
ing a  guardian  or  a  master  to  coerce  him  to  exertion,  and  to  take 
care  of  himself.  The  town  sites,  too,  are  generally  on  soil  of 
second  rate  or  inferior  quality.  Many  of  the  lots  after  being 
occupied,  have  been  abandoned,  and  remain  idle  and  vacant 
(lb.  p.  42.) 
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•  It  is  required  by  the^law  to  erfdot  a  house  wiilriH  two  years, 
to  get  a  Qomplete  title  to  a  loft ;  and  in  addition,  if  of  a  farm 
land,  there  must  have  been  two  acres  cleared  in  that  time. 
There  have  been  drawn  in  Monrovia  four  hundred  and  twelve 
^wn  lots,  each  of  a  quarter  acre.  Some  of  them,  by  reason  of 
rock  and  tiie  declivity  of  position,  remain  as  nature  made  the 
land.  Many  others  have  been  drawn,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  used  in  their  day  (for  the  town  in  part  at  least,  was  laid 
out  ki  1834),  but  now  lie  out  in  ^cotnmons.^  Other  lots  have 
changed  hands  [by  forfeiture]  in  some  eases  twice,  thrice,  and 
four  tlmesi  because  the  persons  who  had  drawn  them  failed 
to  put  on  them  the  improvements  required  by  law."  The 
farming  land  next  to  and  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Mon- 
rovia, "  contains  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres,  and  is  di- 
vided as  follows :  thirty-nine  lots  of  five  acres,  Hiree  of  six 
acres,  six  of  eight  acres,  six  of  nine  acres,  thirteen  of  ten  acres, 
and  one  of  twelve.  Sixteen  of  these  farm  lots,  making  in  all 
forty-eight  acres,  are  under  cultlvatfon,  more  or  /m."  The  te- 
maining  four  hundred  and  nine  acres  are  abandoned  or  left  idle. 

Such  a  body  of  land  to  lie  in  commons  does  not  speak  much 
for  the  industry  of  the  owners  in  general,  nor  for  that  of  the 
class  who  have  got  no  land  of  their  own,  nor  house  where  to 
lay  their  head."   (lb.,  p.  42.) 

There  have  been  stated,  in  Mr.  Cowan's  words,  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  operated  to  retain  the  im^migrants  in  the 
towns.  There  are  still  other  facts  which  go  to  show  that  the 
(supposed)  self-interests  of  the  older  residents,  and  especially 
of  those  having  most  influence  on  public  measures,  have  been 
the  chief  inducing  motives  of  the  policy  so  disastrous  to  the 
later  immigrants,  and  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Cowan,  describing  the  swampy  coast  lands,  and  especially 
those  near  to  Monrovia,  says :  I  have  not  exaggerated  this  sur- 
rounding prospect — for  country  it  cannot  be  called.  These 
swamps  emit  a  noisome  stench,  especially  at  low  water.  The 
miasma  rising  from  them  must  anect  the  health  of  Monrovia. 
Past  immigrations  tell  a  sad  tale  about  its  healthiness,  as  an  ac- 
climating rendezvous.  There  is  too  much  proof  that  the  tale 
is  true.  Dr.  Roberts  [brotherof  the  ex-president  of  the  repub- 
lic], when  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary,  in  1840,  thus :  *  In  my  opiniouj  the 
Virginia  settlement  on  the  St.  Paul's  river  is  certainly  the  bet- 
ter place  for  immigrants  to  be  acclimated.'  " 
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Op  all  the  great  tranches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
that  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  al- 
ways been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  w;hole,  been 
eqpal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has 
been  studied,  much  also  is  understood.  Among  historians, 
however,  an  erroneous  idea  has  heretofore  prevailed  that  their 
business  was  merely  to  relate  events  which  they  may  occasion- 
ally enliven  by  such  moral  or  political  reflections  as  seem  likely 
to  be  useful.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  this  narrow 
standard,  historians  nave  never  recognized  the  necessity  of 
fiuch  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to 
grasp'their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  writer  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  another  nothing 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  <^inbn ;  another  neg- 
lecting the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical 
science,  although  these  topics  are  the  most  essential,  and  com- 
prise the  principal  circumstances  W  which  the  temper  and 
character  of  mankind  have  been  aflected,  and  in  which  they 
are  displayed.  The  writer  of  history  should  call  in  the  united 
aid  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  for  the  illustration  of  his 
records,  by  analogy  and  comparison. 

While  we  see  the  most  powerful  intellects  engaged  for  years 
in  prosecuting  some  special  branch  of  study,  bringing  every 
faculty  of  their  minds  into  requisition  for  the  mastery  of  as- 
tronomy, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology, 
physical  geography,  phrenology,  &o.,  we  find  men  of  limited 
education  engaged  in  compiling  from  musty  records  the  dry 
details  of  sieges,  wars,  battles,  &c.,  which  is  denominated 
history. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  arisen,  who  discovered  this  deficiency  and  back- 
wardness of  history,  and  who  made  powerful  efforts  to  rectify 
nd  remedy  it,  by  attempts  to  investigate  the  history  of  man, 
according  to  those  exhaustive  methods  which  have  proved  so 
•uocesAfal  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  By  an  enlarged 
comprehensiveness  of  view  and  by  incorporating  into  their  works 
subjects  formerly  omitted  and  neglected,  their  assemblage  of 
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topics  has  become  more  diveiaified^  they  haive  become  familiar- 
ized with  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  speculation,  and  the 
mere  collection  and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  have  sug- 
gested genertJizations  and  sweeping  deductions,  which  former- 
ly were  never  met  with  in  historical  works. 

It  is  boastfully  said  that  this  age  is  one  of  progress ;  that 
every  branch  of  science,  of  knowledge  and  art,  is  improving ; 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  the  cumbersome  gear 
past  ages,  and  coming  forth  "  like  a  strong  man  ready  to  run 
a  race !" 

There  is  no  branch  of  'study  or  knowledge  so  backw^ird  as 
that  of  history,  although,  as  before  said,  it  is  one  so  popular, 
and  so  often  labored  upon.  Our  author,  Mr.  Buckle,  has  ob- 
served these  deficiencies,  has  investigated  their  weight  aind 
magnitude,  has  studied  their  pathology,  and  has  endeavored 
to  treat  them  scientifically,  so  as  to  eradicate  their  abnormal 
condition,  and  remove  the  opprobria.  The  Sislory  of  Civ- 
ilizatiofi  in  EnglancP^  is  a  work  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  met  with.  It  is  a  work  sui  generis^  indeed, 
and  no  doubt  is  destined  to  exercise  a  vast  and  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  historical  literature  in  future  ages.  The  first 
volume  only  has  been  as  yet  issued  by  the  publishers  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  other  volumes  sustain  themselves  in 
the  high  position  taken  by  this^  we  may  safely  predict  for  tl^e 
work  a  high  destiny. 

In  order  to  show  in  a  few  sentences  the  aim  and  purp<:)se  of 
the  author,  we  quote  from  his  introduction  as  follows : 

"  Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our  matenaU  are 
so  ntmerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  mtA% 
to  bring  up  this  great  departmeut  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  dep^OMiita, 
in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  conceived.  To  make  the  execu- 
tion of  it  fully  equal  to  the  conception  is  impossible  ;  still  I  hope  to  accomplish 
for  the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analo^f  us,  to  what 
has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different  branches  of  natural  scienoe. 
In  regard  to  nature,  events,  apparently  the  mdst  irregular  and  capricious  have 
been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in  Aceordance  with  ciertaln  fixed  aad 
^  universal  laws.    This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  men 

of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering their  reguhirity  ;  and  if  human  events  were  subjected  taa  similar  treat- 
ment, we  have  every  ri^ht  to  similar  results.  For  it  is  oiear  that  titty  wiM>  af- 
firm, that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable  of  beiqg  generalized,  take  for  gnwi- 
ed  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeea,  they  do  more  than  this,  they  not  only 
tissuine  wliat  t^ey  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what,  in  the  piresent  state  </t 
knowledge,  is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  hat 
been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  every  generation 
demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictable,  which  the  preceding 
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gtiUntion  had  deolived  to  t>e  nrt^pikr  obd  nnf^diotiitbk ;  so  that  th«  ttmrked . 
tendency  of  adyanoing  civilization  is  to  atrengtlteii  our  belief  in  the  univeraalit^r 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  if  any  facts, 
or  class  of<Eiot8,  have  tiot  J^et  been  rednoed  to  order,  we,  so  Ikr  from  prononn- 
tibg  them  to  be  irrednoible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the 
past,  and  should  admit  tho  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicabls,  will 
at  a  future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regularity  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  is  So  familiar  to  seientific  men,  that  among  the  most  eminent 
of  them  it  has  become  an  article  of  &ith  ;  and  if  the  same  expsetation  is  not 
^nerally  found  amon^  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of 
mferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater  commex- 
i^  of  those  social  phenomena  With  which  their  studies  are  concerned ;  ooth 
these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  soieoOe  of  history.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated historians  are  manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  suocessiul  cultivators  of 
phydoal  science ;  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history,  who  in  point  of  in- 
tellect ia  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  aamed,  and  as  to  the  screater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  £fir  more  formiaable  than  is  the  stu- 
dent of  nature ;  since,  while  on  the  one  hand  his  observations  are  more  liable  to 
those  causes  of  error  whi^h  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource  of  experiments  by  which 
we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate  problems  in  the  external  world. 
'  *^Iti8  not,  therefore,  aurprising  that  the  study  of  the  movements  of  man  should 
be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  oompiured  with  the  advanced  state  of  ^e  study  of  the 
movements  of  nature.  Jndeed,  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  pur- 
suits is  80  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power 
of  prediotii^  them,  are  often  tasen  for  granted  even  in  oases  still  unproved,  a 
similar  regularity  is  in  hietoiy  not  only  not  taken  for  graated,but  is  actually  de- 
nied. Henee  it  is,  that  whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  i  level  wit^  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is  told  that 
in  the  affiurs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  provideataal,  which 
makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigation,  and  which  wiU  always  hide  from 
us  their  future.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion 
is  gratuitous ;  that  it  is  b^  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is  more- 
over opposed  to  the  notonoua  &ot  that  eyerjwbero  elae,  inoreasing  knowledge 
is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity  which,  under  ths 
same  circumstances,  the  same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  howev- 
w,  be  more  satisfitotory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once  into 
the  foundation  of  the  oommon  opinion  that  history  must  always  remiun  in  its 
present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science*  We  shall 
thus  be  led  to  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  ii  simply  this :  are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result,  either  of  chance  or  of  mpomatnral  inter- 
ference f  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  suggest  some  speculations  of 
considerable  interest" 

la  carrying  out  this  grand  design,  the  volume  now  under 
oonsideration  looks  at  man  in  all  his  relations  with  nature,  his 
fellow-man,  and  his  God,  showing  how  he  is  affected  by  cli- 
mate, food,  soQ,  and  the  general  aspieot  of  nature  ;  illustra- 
tions of  these  drawn  from  Ireland,  Hindostan,  Egypt,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Central  America  ;  the  effect  or  influence  of 
the  general  aspects  of  nature  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding.  Under  some  aspects  nature  is  more  prominent 
than  man,  under  others  man  is  more  prominent  than  nature  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  imiaginatioti  is  more  stimulated  than 
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.  the  understanding,  and  to  this  class  all  the  ^rlieet  oiTiHzations 

belong.  The  hnagination  is  excited  by  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, by  dangers  generally,  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  mak- 
ing life  precarious,  and  therefore  from  these  causes  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe  are  mainly  influenced  by  thp 
imagination,  whil^  those  within  her  limits  are  more  influenced 
.  by  the  understanding ;  and  this  proposition  is  amply  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  a  comparison  between  Hindostan  and 
Greece,  and  still  fhr^er  by  Central  America. 

Having  devoted  a  large  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  man  by  locality,  seacoast  and  inland, 
climate,  soil,  and  the  productions,  fruits,  animals,  &c.,  he  next 
directs  our  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  mentol  or  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  progress  of  society. 

There  is  no  evidence-  that  the  natural  faculties  of  man  im- 
prove ;  progress,  therefore,  depends  on  an  improvement  in  the 
circurostances«under  which  the  faculties  come  into  play  ;  and 
as  the  standard  of  action  has  varied  in  every  age,  the  causes 
of  action  must  be  variable.  Moral  truths  have  not  changed, 
but  as  intellectual  truths  are  constantly  changing,  therefore 
Aey  are  the  o^nse  of  progress,  development,  and  improvement. 

The  diminution  of  religious  persecution,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  warlike  spirit,  are  owing  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  proposition  are  drawn  from  the 
hibtory  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 

As  civilization  advances,  men  of  intellect  avoid  becoming 
soldiers,  but  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  lessened  the  warlike  spirit,  are  first,  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  second,  the  discoveries  made  by  political 
economists,  and  third,  the  application  of  steam  to  travelling, 
which  has  so  much  facilitated  intercommunication  betweea 
difierent  countries  and  peoples,  as  to  greatly  modify  their  no- 
tions of  one  another. 
►  In  his  consideration  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  prog- 

ress of  society,  and  especially  his  criticisms  upon  the  clergy, 
f  as  a  class,  a  careless  reader,  or  a  faultfinding  carper,  might  ea- 

sily be  misled  into  the  belief  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  an  inndel,  or 
at  least,  a  free-thinker ;  but  upon  following  him  through,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  he  seems  to  be  as  far  from  that  as  any 
one. 

Mr.  fiuckle  is  decidedlv  opposed  to''an  estahK&hed  religion  ; 
he  is  equally  adverse  to  the  doctrine  ol protection^  but  contends 
powerfully  for  free  tradB.   He  follows  the  changes  and  ameli- 
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orations  in  thd  laws  of  England,  and  ddighfe  m  thte  modern 
improvements,  such  as  the  admission  of  CathoUos  and  Jews 
into  Parliament,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  colm  laws.  He  is 
opposed  even  to  the  claim  of  copyright^  and  has  a  decisive 
objection  to  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  govern- 
ment with  the  means  of  rewarding  literary  men.'' 


AKT.  VI.-INCU)ENIS  U  THE  EARIY  SETTLEMENT  OF  EAST  TEN- 
NESSliE  AND  KNOXVILLE. 

The  -detailed  narrative  of  events  connected  with  East  Tennessee,^ 
and  especially  Knoxville,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  fearfiil  and  imminent  perils  amidst 
which  its  infancy  was  passed,  and  give  some  faint  impression  of  the 
more  marked  traits  of  character  which  its  early  inhabitants  possessed, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wbole  country. 
Their  glowing  love  of  country,  their  lofty  independence,  their  devo- 
ted courage,  their  high  religious  trust,  their  zeal  for  educatioB,  as  the 
consequence  of  their  deep  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  descendants 
all  demand  our  applause  and  emulation  I 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1790,  William  Blount,  of  North  Carolina, 
received  bis  commission  as  governor  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
rivQT  Ohio>  by  appointment  of  President  George  Washington,  and 
arrived  in  the  country  the  following  October.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Cobb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
tauga, early  in  179]^  and  soon  after  settled  permanently  at  the  jn- 
fant  E[noxville.  A  manuscript  narrative  of  an  old  soldier,  who,  with 
a  company  of  militia,  on  their  way  to  Cumberland,  encamped  for  six 
weeks  about  that  time  near  the  creek  west  of  the  town — where,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  soldiers  wrestled  so  much,  as  to  give  the 
piace  the  name  of  Scuffletown,  which  it  yet  })ear*— mentions  the  en- 
campment of  John  Watts,  Esq.,  and  Double  Head,  Esq.,  before  the 
cabin  of  Gov.  Wm.  Blount,  on  the  knoll  between  the  hill  on  which 
East-Tennessee  University  now  standa,  and  the  river. 
.  The  treaty  of  Holston,  concluded  with  the  Cherokees  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1791,  was  ^leld  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Water 
street,  where  a  few  rude  shanties  were  erected  for  the  reception  of 
government  stores;  and  in  the  words,  of  an  ancient  act:  Gov, 
Wm,  Blount  having  determhud  to  fix  the  seat  of  govemmetU  on  the  apot,^* 
it  was  deemed  expedient  there  to  establish  a  town,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly laid  out  in  Februaiy,  1792,  immediately  below  the  second 
creek  that  runs  into  the  Holston  on  the  north  side,  below  the  mouth 
of  French  Broad  (the  present  residence  of  our  esteemed  friend,  J.  G. 
M.  Bameey),  by  Uea.  Jamee  White,  original  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
and  called  Kno^vUle,  in  honor  of  Maj,  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War.    It  will  be  observed,  that  this  determination  of  (xov. 
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Wm.  Blount  is giYCtt  io  the  ac^  as:  "  the  remon  par  eweiZvw,"  for 
tlie  establishment  of  the  town,  and  most  suffident  reason  was  it. 

Gen.  Jabies  White  I'lTed  in  the  neighborhood^  and  bad  a  block- 
house to  auard  his  family. 

At  th3  treaty  of  Holston  they  used  river  water  entirely,  untit 
Trooper  Armstrong,  Esq.,  discovered  the  spring  to  the  right  of  the 
street  leading  from  the  court-house  to  what  is  tiow  called  Jfeurkcm^ 
bU.  He,  at  the  time,  requested  Gkn.  James  White,  in  a  jest,  to  let 
him  have  the  lot,  including  the  spring,  when  the  town  was  laid  off ; 
and  when  that  was  done  the  General  preserved  the  lot  and  made  him 
a  deed  to  it. 

In  February,  1 792,  Col.  Charles  McClung  surveyed  the  lots  and 
laid  off  the  town  of  Rnoxville.  It  excited  no  particular  interest  at 
the  time.  The  whole  town  was  then  a  thicket  of  brushwood  an<J 
grape  vines,  except  a  small  portion  in  front  of  the  river,  where  all 
the  business  was  done.  There  never  was  any  regular  pnbKc  sale  of 
lots ;  Gen,  James  White  sold  anybody  a  lot  who  would  settle  on  it, 
and  improve  it,  for  eight  dollars ;  and  in  this  way,  at  this  price,  the 
lots  were  generally  disposed  of. 

Gov.  Wm.  Blount  lived  on  Barbary  Hill,  a  knoll  below  College 
Hill  and  between  it  and  the  river,  and  the  principal  settlements  in 
the  country  were  on  Beaver  creek.  All  the  families  lived  in  fort* 
pretty  much  in  those  days ;  and  when  the  fields  were  cultivated, 
there  was  always  a  guaVd  stationed  ground  them  for  protection. 
There  was  a  fort  at  Campbell's  Station,  which  was  the  lowest  settle- 
ment in  East-Tennessee.  The  next  fort  and  settlement  were  at 
Blackburn's,  west  of  the  Cumberland  Moun tarns  j  the  next  at  Fort 
Blount,  on  the  Cumberland  river ;  the  next  was  a  fort  at  Bledsoe's 
Lick ;  and  then  the  French  Lick,  now  Nashville 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1792,  Knox  county  was  established  by  an 
ordinance  issued  by  the  governor,  Wm.  Blount. 

His  excellency  being  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  anxious  that  all  important  intelligence  should  be 
promptly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  induced  the  immi- 
gration of  Mr.  Roulstone,  a  printer,  who  arrived  in  the  country  with 
the  materials  of  his  trade  in  1791 ;  Knoxville,  at  that  time,  having 
no  existence  beyond  a  prospective  one,  based  upon  the  governor's 
intention,  the  disciple  of  Faust  stopped  at  Kogersville,  and  in  that 
^  place,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1791,  issued  the  first  number  of  the 

Kncxi'tlU  Gaeette,  The  ofl8ce  was,  however,  soon  removed  to 
Knoxville  itself  The  Gazette  was  the  first  paper  published  within 
the  linjits  of  the  present  State  of  Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding  the  pledges  of  perpetual  amity  made  Ytf  the 
Cherokees  at  the  treaty  of  Holston,  they  very  soon  afterward  gave 
decided  evidences  of  hostility.  The  white  man  was  shot  down  at  his 
plough  by  an  unseen  hand  ;  children  gathering  berries  were  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  i  the  quiet  family  were  aroiisec(  at  midnight  by 
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a  war-whoop,  and  the  morning  jrati  looked  down  upon  thdr  butch- 
ered fojrm^  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  dwellings.    A  terrible 
prehension  hung  round  every  fireside  I 

The  treaty  of  Holaton  provided  for  the  delivery  of  certain  valuable 
goods  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  annual  payonent  to  them  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  in  the  following  December,  the  President  was  un- 
expectedly visited  by  an  embassy,  headed  by  Bloody  Fellow,  intent, 
among  other  objects,  upon  the  substitution  of  $1,500  in  goods  £at 
the  $1,000  in  money.  This  request  was  granted,  and  the  division  of 
Diis  treasuie  was  to  take  place  at  Coyatee,  in  May,  1792. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  had  watched 
with  mudi  jealousy  the  extension  of  the  settlements  in  the  valley  of 
the  MississippL  Mr.  Pimton,  a  British  iperohant  in  Pensacok,  who 
had  realised  immense  gains  from  the  Indians,  and  whose  interest 
urged  him  to  encourage  them  to  hostilities  with  the  Americans,  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  John  Watts  and  Bloody  Fdbw.  This  letter  in- 
vited  them,  in  the  name  of  O'Neal,  governor  of  FkHrida,  to  visit 
Peusacola  with  ten  pack-horses,  promising  them  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion  from  the  governor,  and  goods  from  PMiton*  to  the  extent  of 
their  wants.  The  letter  of  Pan  ton  was  written  fVom  the  house  of 
McDonald,  a  Scotch  resident  in  the  nation,  to  which  place  Watts  in- 
stantly departed,  and  being  furnished  with  a  letter  from  McDonald 
to  Grov.  O'Neal,  started  without  delay  for  Pensacola. 

Upon  Watts'  return  in  August  (1792),  Arom  Pensacola,  Gov. 
Wm.  Blount  invited  him  to  visit  Knoxville^  but  he  treated  the  re> 
quest  with  entire  neglect,  and  proceeded  to  Willstown,  where  the 
Oherokeee  were  assembling  to  hear  his  report.  Watts  addressed 
them,  told  of  his  visit  to  Florida,  lauded  the  Spaniards,  denounced 
the  Americans,  and  adidsed  toar.  Bloody  Fellow  replied  in  opposi- 
tion. Look/"  BsAdhBy  "fltf  thalflagf  Don'tyousee  the  stars  initf 
Thof  are  not  ioums  ;  ih^  are  ruxtum  /" 

The  party  numbered  six  hundred.  Calculating  upon  an  accession 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  it  was  resolved  to  form  four  equal  divis- 
ions, attack  and  desolate  the  Holeton  settlements,  as  high  up  as  the 
Big  Island  of  that  river,  then  scatter  in  small  companies,  and  per- 
form the  same  offices  upon  the  French  Broad  settlements  up  to  its 
head. 

The  same  day  on  which  John  Watts  arrived  at  Pensacola,  another 
Cherokee  chief,  Unaoatahe  (White-Man  Killer),  came  with  his  wife 
to  Knoxville,  and  feasted  upon  the  hospitality  of  Grov.  Wm.  Blount 
for  ten  consecutive  days.  He  made  no  precessions  of  business,  but 
abundant  professions  of  friendship.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  he 
was  delegated  by  John  Watts  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  place. 
He  leogth  departed  with  a  canoe  laden  with  whiskey,  and  landed, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  his  tawny  brethren  determined  in  council, 
at  Lookout  Mountain  town,  upon  their  attack  on  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  with  his  liquid  treasure,  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Moua- 
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tain  creek,  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  news  of  bis  arrival  soon  reikcb* 
ed  ihe  council-men^  and  a  deputation  was  instantly  started  for  the 
fire-water.  Of  course  there  was  no  talk  the  next  day,  for  the  war- 
riors were  stapid  with  intoidcadon.  Had  Unacatahe  represented 
Hiioxville  and  the  adjoining  settlements  as  open  to  attack,  l^e  arms  df 
the  party  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  turned  against  them. 

Deraque,  a  Frenchman,  and  finnelston,  a  half-breed,  were  sent  US 
Nashville,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  ten  nights  with  a  report  of  the 
country's  condition  for  defence. 

The  warriors  at  Lookout  Mountain  town,  however,  did  not  wait 
the  return  of  their  faithless  emissuies ;  but  after  recovering  fW)m  the 
etfects  of  the  fire-water  at  Knoxville,  dispersed,  and  only  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  beaded  by  John  Watts,  were  shortly  afterward  re- 
pulsed from  Buchanan's  Station.  Watts  was  severely  wounded,  and, 
moved  by  the  apprehension  that  Gen.  Sevier  would  enter  the  nation 
and  destroy  their  villages,  he  sent  a  ddegation  to  Gov.  Wm.  Blouni 
with  pacific  assurances.  They  arrived  at  Knoxville,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1798. 

The  early  inhi^hants  of  the  country  were  gifted,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  with  a  high-toned  spirit  of  independence.  It  was  this,  when 
suffering  acutely  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  that  led  them  to  spurn  the 
injustice,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their  rulers,  and  to  the  formation  of 
the  short-lived  State  of  Franklin. 

The  President,  although  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  border- 
ers in  regard  to  ofiensive  operations,  was  sedulous  to  cultivate  A 
friendly  temper  among  the  Indians,  and  requested  of  Gov.  Wm. 
Blount  to  invite  the  Cfaerokeee  to  send  a  deputation  with  him  to 
{Philadelphia. 

Gov.  Blount  accordingly  held  a  conference  with  them  at  Henry's 
Station,  on  the  17th  April,  1793,  when  he  earaestiy  pressed  them  to 
a  compliance  with  the  President's  request,  but  they  declined  a  decis- 
ion at  the  time. 

The  C^ckasaws  had  been  the  fast  friends  of  the  Americans,  and 
many  of  them  had  fought  gallantly  under  our  fiag.  To  the  Shaw- 
nees  they  were  highly  obnoxious,  and  the  Creeks,  too,  regarded  them 
with  bitter  feelings.  T^e  Ghii^asaws  were  toive,  but  too  few,  un- 
aided, to  contend  successfully  with  their  haughty  and  insolent  foes^ 
They  called  upon  the  white  man  for  help,  and  reminded  them  of 
their  mutual  agreement  to  be  as  one  man  in  regard  to  both  enemies 
and  friends.  ' 

Two  Ohickasaws,  who  were  at  Gov.  Wm.  Blount's  on  a  visit, 
went  with  a  Cherokee,  who  was  attached  to  their  company,  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  their  hiMtses.  About  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
Governor's  house,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  dastardly  whites,  to 
whom  it  was  supposed  the  Cherokee  was  odious,  and  one  of  the 
Chickasaws  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  died  the  next  day  and 
was  buried  with  militiy^  honors,  the  governor  walking  with  the 
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brother  of  tk«r  departed  warrior  at  the  head  of  the  fbneral  proceeskm, 
ai  chief-motHmerSy  ft^lowed  by  a  large  number  of  the  citiaens  of  the 
towB  and  adjacent  country.  The  regret  and  indignation  were  gen« 
etal.  A  reward  of  one  hundred  doHars  was  proclaimed  hy  his  ex- 
ceUency  for  the  detection  of  the  offenders,  and  mounted  men  scolired 
the  country  in  seardi  of  them. 

Prior  to  Qov.  Wm.  Blounfs  departure  for  Philadelphia,  a  party 
of  Indians  murdered  Bfr.  Gilham  and  his  eon  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bullrun  blook-house,  sixteen  miles  from  KnoxviUe,  and  Mi^jor  Beard, 
with  a  company  of  fifty-six  men,  was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the 
marauders,  uwlcr  instructions  not  to  cross  the  Tennessee  riyei^ 
These  orders  were  transcended,  and,  about  daybreak  of  the  12th  of 
June  (1793),  Uiey  reached  the  house  of  Hanging  Maw,  where  a  num- 
ber of  Cherokees  bad  assembled,  by  invitation  the  govomment,  for 
purposes  of  business  with  Mf^  Xing  and  Daniel  Carmiehael.  In  the 
blindness  of  their  rage.  Beard's  men  attacked  the  party,  killed  setrer^ 
ai,  inclnding  Hanging  Maw's  wife,  wounded  the  old  chief  himself, 
and  only  desisted  from  burning  the  house  at  the  earnest  instance  of 
Eng  and  Carmiehael.  Smif^  the  secretary  of  state — Grov.  Wm. 
Blount  b^ng  absent— wrote  from  Knoxrille  to  Hanging  Maw  and 
otlrar  chiefs,  urging  them  not  to  take  redress  into  th«r  own  hands,  but 
to  visit  their  great  frrther,  the  President,  and  he  would  give  them  satis^ 
&ction.    The  reply  of  Hanging  Maw  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

"  CoYATKK,  June  16,  1798.* 
*'  Frirtd  ahd  BBOTffim  :  Tt  is  hut «  few  dftyg  sinoe  yon  were  left  in  the  plaM 
of  Gov.  Blonnt  While  he  was  in  plaee,  Qething  happened.  Sorely  they  m% 
making  their  fair  of  you.  Sa;«ly  you  are  no  head-man  or  warrior.  I  am  jnst 
informed  you  will  take  satiBfiBiction  for  me,  and  I  shall  reckon  it  just  the  same 
as  if  1  haa  taken  it  myself.  I  reckon  you  are  afhdd  of  these  thieves,  when  yon 
talk  of  sending  to  Congress.  If  yon  are  left  in  the  plaee  of  eovemor,  you 
•oght  to  take  satisfiMiion  yotmelf.  It  was  but  a  few  days  since  I  was  at  yow 
house,  and  yon  told  me  that  nothing  should  happen  to  me  nor  any  people  at 
my  house  ;  but,  since  that,  blood  has  been  spilt  at  both  our  houses.  I  reckon 
that  the  white  people  are  just  making  their  run  of  you.  Governor  Blount  al- 
ways told  me  that  nothing  sbonW  happen  me  aa  long  as  I  did  live,  but  he  had 
searoely  sot  out  of  sight  until  I  was  invaded  by  them,  and  like  to  have .  ffot 
kjUed.  X  think  you  are  ftfnud  of  these  bad  men.  They  first  killed  the  Chk£a- 
saws  at  jour  house,  and  this  is  the  second  time  of  their  doing  mischief.  I  think 
you  are  afraid  of  them.  When  is  the  day  that  a  white  man  was  killed  at  my 
house  ?  I  think  the  white  men  make  fun  of  yotu  Now,  blood  is  spilt  at  boa 
onr  houses  by  your  people.  I  think  they  ara  making  fiin  af  you  and  iront 
listen  to  your  talks.*' 

Since  April,  1798,  the  Spltniards  had  made  professions  of  amica- 
ble interferenoe  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  but  were 
either  insincere  or  fickle  in  their  policy,  fbr  it  is  unquestionable,  that 


•  The  reader  Trfll  bare  obsetred^  that  in  some  of  the  detailg  which  we  here  glTe,  we  hare 
Itberally  quoted  fram  Bamsejr'a  HMtery  V  T«hm«mc,  an  able  work,  wbkh  erex/  TennesM- 
an  ought  to  have  in  his  library,  and  whose  [^rsonal  aoqoatntanee  we  had  the  plea«are  of 
malcing  at  his  residence  in  Mecklenburg,  Rnox  conntjr,  Tenn.,  and  also  from  the  pages  Of 
B0T.  T»  W.  Hnaie*ssemi^ntaiwial«ddreis,d«U¥ered  at  KsojcriUa,  on  ^^Mb  of  Vebr^Mj 
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ijkef  did  not  hesitate  to  invke  the  latter  to  th»  pcopoeed  detceat 
vjpon  the  Hdston  setUementa,  whkh  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
JMioxYiUe. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1798,  JaudenieSt  with  the  a{^oval  of 
the  Baron  de  Carond^t,  Spanish  governor  at  New-Orleans,  trans* 
mitted  instructions  by  Little  Turkey  to  Grovemw  White,  ^at  Pensa-' 
oda,  to  furmsh  the  Cherokees  with  seven  hundred  pounds  of  powder 
Md  fourteen  hundred  of  ball  for  this  intended  foray. 
-  Enoxville,  the  ol:jeet  of  plunder  and  ruin,  could  at  that  time  maiH 
ler  but  forty  fighting  men ;  but  these  forty  were  no  cravens  to  fly  at 
app^ach  of  ds^er,  de$if  to  the  call  of  duty.  Here  were  their  homaa^ 
their  families,  their  all/  A  knowledge  of  Indian  cunning  indoead 
tham  to  conclude,  that  the  approach  of  the  savages  to  the  town 
would  not  be  made  1^  the  main  westmi  road,  but  in  a  mor^  norths- 
em  and  circuitous  direction;  and  they  determined  to  meet  them 
on  the  ridge,  over  which  the  roa  1  to  Clintott  now  pastes,  aboat  one 
and  a  hcdf  ittiles  fwom  town,  aad  there,  by  a  skiifBl.  arr«igemeat  of 
their  little  com^Sany,  check  their  mardi,  and,  if  posable^  alarm  and 
intimidate  them.  Leaving  the  two  eldest  of  their  number  to  mouM 
hulliets  in  the  block-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  now  occopied  by 
the  Mansion  House,  and  which  contained  three  hundred  guns  beUui^ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  the  other  thbrty-eigfat  proceeded/ undee 
the  command  of  CoL  James  White,  to  station  tli^mselves  on  the  joutfa 
side  of  the  ridge  above  mentioned,  with  an  interval  of  twenty  feet 
between  each  man.  Orders  were  given  to  prmrve  their  fire,  until 
the  Lidians  were  brought  within  the  range  of  every  gun,  when,  at  a 
given  signal,  they  were  to  pour  in  upon  them  a  well-directed  volley, 
and,  before  the  savages  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  secure  thelf 
own  retreat  to  the  block-house.  Happily,  the  Indians  were  so  de- 
layed by  their  own  dissensions,  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  Knox- 
ville  before  daylight,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  attack.  This  de-  ^ 
IfO^  was  mainly  attributable  to  their  difierences  in  consultation  upoa 
a  point  which  Ptovidence  intended  should  never  come  within  reach 
of  their  decision.  The  question  arose  among  them,  whether  they 
should  massacre  all  the  inhabitants  of  £tnoxviHe,  or  only  the  men. 
flanging  Maw,  less  sanguinary  than  others,  protested  earnestly 
•gainst  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  They  determined  finally  it  was 
t»rudent  to  forbear  the  attack.  They  had  munched  all  night,  ex* 
cept  the  time  consumed  in  fruitless  debate,  and  about  sunrise  of  die 
25th  of  September  (1793),  commenoed  thotr  attack  on  C!ovet*s  Sta- 
tion, eight  miles -from  Knoxvilie;  but  nrere  reo^ved  with  such  spir^ 
ited  resistance  by  the  three  men  in  the  building,  who  alone  were 
armed  with  guns,  that  two  of  their  number  were  soon  kiHeil  and 
three  others  wounded.  Through  Bob  Benge,  a  half-breed,  who 
spoke  English,  a  conference  was  opened  with  the  whites,  and  assor* 
auces  given  them,  that  'their  liv^  should  be  spared  upon  surrender, 
and  their  persons  exobanged  for  Indian  prisoners^   Covet  and  his 
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partT,  inpludiog  women  nod  cbiUren,  thirteen  ia  nmnber,  oonaeuled 
to  the  propoi>al,  but  bad  scat  celj  crossed  the  threshold  oi  the  door, 
when  the  ferocious  Double  Head  and  his  foUowen  fell  upon  and 
murdered  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  child,  who  was  saved  by 
John  Watts,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Creek  nation  and  afterward 
tomahawked.  It  is  due  to  Bob  Benge  to  state,  that  he  strove  to 
avert  their  fate/ 

Gen.  Sevier,  with  a  force  of  seven  huqdred  men,  who  were  formed, 
iuto  two  divisions — that  from  the  Washington  district  under  Cot 
Blair,  .and  the  other,  from  Hamilton  district,  under  Col.  Christy- 
reached  Eostanania  on  the  Coosa  on  the  14th  of  October  (1793). 
Le«ffning  there  that  the  Indians  under  Watts  bad  passed  by  bat  a 
few  days  previous,  on  the  way  to  a  town  on  Hightower,  they  pressed 
on  to  that  place,  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  arrived  at  the^  junotioa 
of  the  Hightower,  or  Etowah,  and  Coosa. 

The  savages  were  repelled  with  some  loss  and  fled  with  pre<»pita* 
tjion.    Several  Spanish  guns  were  found  in  their  encampment. 

$evier*s  army  crossed  the  Cooaa  unmolested;  and  returned  to  Knox 
county  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men. 

The  feelings  of  impatience  in  the  territory,  under  the  forbearing 
policy  of  the  government  toward  the  Indians,  were  given  veot  to  in 
October  (1793),  by  the  grand  jury  of  Hamilton  district,  composed 
oi,  the  counties  of  Kuox  and  Jefferson,  in  an  address  to  the  gover- 
nor, expressing  the  hope,  that  Congress  would  now  regard  am  appea) 
for  the  protection  of  the  territory,  and  suggesting  to  his  excellency, 
the  fact,  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  assembly  of  representatives! 
under  the  Congressional  ordinance  of  1787,  which  accorded  them  the 
right,  whenever  their  free  male  inhabitants  numbered  5,000, 

Two  days  after  the  governor  ordered  an  election  of  members  to  a 
territorial  assembly  ;  the  election  was  held  on  the  22d  and  28d  of 
December  (1703);  thirteen  members  were  chosen  from  nine  coun- 
ties, Knox  sending  two,  and  the  assembly  met  in  KnoxviUe  on  the 
4th  Monday  of  February,  1794. 

On  Monday  nothing  was  done  except  the  appointment  of  the 
speaker  and  clerk. 

On  Tuesday  a  procession  was  formed  of  the  members,  and,  preoa* 
ded  fay  their  speaker  and  the  governpr,  they  went  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, where  the  Bev.  Mr.  Carrick  delivered  a  sermon,  the  text  of 
which  may  be  found  in  J^tuTs  Epistle  to  TituSy  i,  2^  3« 

The  assembly  recommended  to  the  governor  offensive  meaBuret 
against  tJUe  Ifidkns,  if  posaiblei  and  adopted  an  address  to  Congress, 
recounting  the  grievances  of  their  constituents,  and  nrgiaff  a  dedans 
tion  of  war  against  the  Creeks  and  Ch^rokees ;  and  a  biU  was  intro' 
duced  into  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  territory,  but  it  eventoaUj 
failed. 

Upon  the  oopcluaioa  of  its  labors,  the  assembly  was  prorogued  by 
the  governor  to  th^  4tb  Monday  in  August  (17^4),  when  it  agaia 
met. 
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Wisely  r^rcKng  learning  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  perpetuity  of  liberal  principles  and  free  government,  in 
Sel^tember  (1794).  they  established  a  college  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiiox- 
ville,  which  was  called  "  Blmint^^^  in  honor  of  the  governor. 

This  itistitiition  preserved  its  corporate  existence  until  1807,  when 
the  trustees  resolved  that,  provided  the  general  assembly  established 
East  Tennessee  Coll^  within  two  miles  from  Knoxville,  the  act  for 
the  establishment  of  Blount  College  might  be  repeal^,  and  its  funds 
irfcorporated  with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  resolution,  by  the 
compliance  of  the  legislature  with  this  provision,  was  carried  into 
eflbct. 

East  Tennessee  College  was  established  by  law  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  as  one  of  die  two  colleges  in  the  State,  for  which  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  south  of  French  Broad  and  Holston, 
and  west  of  Big  Pigeon  river,  had  been  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress 
the  previous  year. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  contemplated  its  establishment  on  ten 
acres  of  ground,  two  miles  from  Knoxville,  conveyed  In  trust  fbr  that 
purpose  by  Moses  White,  Esq.  ;  but  the  trustees  being  authorized  to 
nse  the  building  previouriy  occupied  by  Blount  College,  it  was  re- 
tained in  town  and  not  removed,  until  many  years  afterward,  to  the 
present  site  of  the  University. 

At  the  same  session,  in  1794,  Knoxville  was  established  by  law, 
and  Col.  James  King,  John  Chisolm,  Esq.,  Jo^ph  Greer,  Esq., 
G^eorge  Roulstone,  Esq.,  Samuel  Cowan,  Esq.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners. 

AfW  the  expedition  of  Cren.  Sevier,  the  Indians  were  less  active* 
in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  than  before,  and  in  May,  1794,  strong 
professions  of  a  disposition  for  peace  were  made  by  Hanging  iSaw, 
on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

In  July  (1794),  Mr.  John  Ish  was  killed  and  !icalped  a  few  yards 
firom  his  block-house,  eighteen  miles  below  Knoxville. 

John  Boggs,  with  eight  or  ten  Indians,  under  the  di reckon  of  Ma- 
jor King,  were  instantly  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  a 
party  of  Creeks,  and  found  one  of  the  fugitives  at  a  village  near  Hi- 
ivassee*  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  and  died  with  stoical 
indifference.  He  was  designated  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  as  :  Ohong^ 
hohego  of  Toscaueaugee  on  Oakfuskee. 

Sevend  circumstances  concurred  about  this  lime,  to  impel  the 
Cherokees  to  measures  of  amity. 

Ad  expedition,  commanded  by  Mftjor  Ore,  of  East  Tennessee,  in 
September  (1794),  attadced  and  burnt  the  towns  of  Nickajack  and 
Rmming  Water,  npon  the  Tennessee,  where  the  Creeks  usually 
crossed  in  their  irruptions ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  towns  was  at- 
tended with  much  loss  of  life  to  the  savages. 

Anotheir  event  that  happened  to  cool  the  hitherto  inveterate  ardor 
of  the  Hotspurs  of  the  lower  towns,  was  the  victory  of  Wayn^ 
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on  the  Miami,  in  Augiist  {V79i)f  of  which  a  i«w  4»f  the^  wre  wit- 
nesses. 

To  add  to  their  apprehension,  was  the  eurrent  rumor  of  ap  earl^ 
invasion  of  their  countrj  hj  a  formidable  body  of  men  mider  the 
command  of  6en.  Logan  and  Col.  Whitley  of  Kentucky. 

The  13th  of  October  (1794),  brought  to  ^ov.  Wm.  Blount  » 
peace-talk  from  Double  Head,  the  hero  of  the  slaughter  fit  CoYet*^ 
Station,  and  who  had  just  returned  irom  a  visit  to  the  President. 

John  Watts  became  deeply  penitent,  and  solicited,  through  Hang- 
ing Maw,  a  conference  with  the  governor  at  Tellico.  Four  hun- 
dred warriors  assembled  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November  (1794)* 
~Watts  offered  the  governor  a  string  of  white  bead^  as  a  true  tcUk 
and  a  public  talk  "  from  them,  and  appealed  to  Scolacutta  to  corrobo- 
rate his  assertions.  Hanging  Maw  answered  the  appeal,  and  inter- 
ceded in  their  favor. 

The  govmior  received  the  overtures  of  friendship  with  much 
gratification. 

The  18th  of  December  (1794),  was  designated  by  agreement,  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  other  spoils  of  war,  and  the  meeting 
ended  with  the  social  ei\^oyment  of  a  smoke  by  the  trio  of  head  men 


Subsequent  events  did  not  belie  the  sincerity  of  these  professions 
from  the  Cherokees,  as  a  nation ;  but  the  Creeks  continued  their  rav- 
ines. 

Oh  the  night  of  the  25  th  of  May,  1795,  Mr.  George  Mann,  living 
nineteen  miles  above  Knoxville,  heard  a  noise  at  his  stable,  *and  leav7 
ing  his  house  to  discover  the  cause,  his  return  was  intercepted  by  In- 
dianSy  who  fired  upon  and  dangerously  wounded  him.  He  fled  for 
conc^ment  to  a  cave  at  a  short  distance,  but  was  followed  by  the 
savages,  drag<:ed  from  his  hiding-place  and  slain.  The  wife  ha^ 
heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  Indians,  as  they  pursued  her 
husband)  and  having  locked  the  door,  sat  in  silent  expectation,  with 
her  sleeping  children  around  her.  She  is  about  to  rush  out  and 
meet  them  ;  but  she  hears  their  voices  in  a  strange  tongue.  The  ri- 
fle is  instantly  in  her  hands.  Stealthy  steps  are  moving  along  the 
wall ;  the  door  is  pressed  agamst — it  yields — ^is  partly  open — a  sav- 
age is  on  his  hands  and  knees  at  the  entrance — another  behind,  and 
Btill  another.  Her  finger  is  upon  the  trigger — she  thinks  of  her 
children  and  fires !  The  first  Indian  falls  heavily  to  the  ground — 
the  second  screams  with  pain — the  others  gather  up  the  wounded 
and  fly ! 

That  lone  woman,  by  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  had  re- 
pulsed twenty-five  savage  warriors.  Had  a  word  escaped  her  lips, 
after  the  explosion  of  the  rifle,  the  lives  of  herself  and  children  would 
have  been  lost.  The  perfect  silence  impressed  the  Indians^  and  be- 
lieving armed  men  to  be  in  the  house,  they  fled. 

In  July,  1795,  notable  events  occurred  in  the  opening  of  the  road 
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from  KnoxT^He  to  Nashtille,  so  fkr  ag  to  Mow  the  passage  of 
a  loaded  wagon,  and  in  the  arriyal  at  Knoxville,  of  |;wo  wagotfs  firota 
South  Carolina,  by  way  of  the  Warm  Springs. 

Peace,  with  its  healing  influences,  was  dawning  upon  the  territory, 
so  long  distressed  by  a  ruthless  w<xr ;  and  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
evidence  of  a  free  and  safe  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  ad- 
joining States,  as  the  harbingers  of  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
prosperity. 

'  The  governor  had  issued  his  proclamation  fbr  the  meeting  of  the 
territorial  legislature  to  consider  the  erection  of  the  territory  into  a 
State,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1795,  the  assembly  convened,  at^d 
provided  by-laws  for  taking  a  census  of  the  hihabitants,  and,  contin- 
gent upon  the  result  of  enumeration,  for  the  election  of  members  to  a 
convention  to  form  a  State  constitution.  The  inhabitants  wer^ 
found  to  number  more  than  the  requisite  60,000,  and  elections  of 
five  deifies  to  the  convention,  for  each  county,  were  heW  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  December,  1795.  The  convention  met  a|  K!nox«> 
ville,  on  the  11th  day  X>(  January,  1796,  under  feir  auspices.  The 
constitution  was  adopted  on  the  6th  of  February  folFowing,  and  oA 
the  '6th  of  June,  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted,  by  act  of  Congress, 
into  the  Union. 

The  constitution  provided  that  Knoxville  should  be  and  re- 
main the  seat  of  government  until  1804'.  Subsequent  l^isla- 
tures  continued  it  so  until  1807,  when,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
the  Legislature  met  at  Kingston,  but,  two  days  afterwctrd,  adjourned 
to  Knoxville.  The  final  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Mur- 
freesborough  took  place  in  1817. 

In  1796,  EjioxvUle  had  somewhat  hicreased  in  population  and,  al- 
though its  external  appearance  would  but  ill  compare  with  that  it 
now  wears,  it  presented  a  favoraWe  contrast  to  it^  condition  soon 
after  the  treaty  of  Holston. 

'  The  buildings  were,  without  exception,  of  logs,  not  weather* 
boarded,  and,  public  and  private,  wete  some  forty  In  number,  of 
which  five  were  taverns,  showing  the  place  to  have  been  one  of  con- 
siderable resort. 

Houlstone's  printing  office,  occupied  a  spot  that  is  now  aboil t  thd 
centre  of  business. 

The  present  population  of  Knoxville  is  about  5,000. 

It  is  a  business  place  of  considerable  importance,  both  of  dry  good! 
and  groceries,  being  the  central  trade  of  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
Virginia.  There  are  four  wholesale  and  six  retail  dry  goods  houses;* 
and  five  large  wholesale  grocery  establishments ;  among  the  latter  the 
house  of  Alessrs.  C.  Powell  &  Co.  ranks  as  the  most  prominent  and 
deserving  of  the  most  liberal  patronage. 

The  manufacturing  ^rade  comprises  articles  of  wood  and  iron  ;  con- 
fined principally  to  wagons,  carriages,  buckets^  tubs,  stoves,  railioad 
carfl^  <Sbc*,  &c 
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Witti^regard  to  ^dncalidi^  n6  tef^  iir  tbe  Bovrtil  or  West  of  it  risi 
it  more .  aoaply  BuppUed  witk  uKttefiala^  with  whkh  to  mdHJW  Ike 
seeker  of  iatelligeoi  aecompH^mieiitB^  tb«  KnoxTtile. 

The  £ait  Tenneesee  UDiTersity,  Above-  meatioiied,  is  beaatifbllj 
located  on  a  oyedooking  the  entire  town  and  the  fine  scenery  of 
Bolston  river.  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Games  preeadea  ot&l'  the  institutioA 
with  entire  sadsiaction  to  the  oommuBity  at  lai^  and  is  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  learned  pi^ofeseers.  The  present  atten^mce  of  students  is 
about  one  hundred,  and  increasing  annually.  Connected  with  the 
UniTersity  are  the  Ebnuies  of  the  institution  itself  and  those  of  the 
two  .societies,  axtiottnttng  to  many  thousand  volumes.  The  phiiosoph*- 
ical  apparatus,  and  geological  and  botanical  collections,  are  of  tbe 
first  order. 

Rev*  Mr.  Games,  since  his  advancement  to  the  presidency,  has 
constructed  a  w^-arranged  gyrnnasiBm,  thus  atifording  to  the  students 
a  most  excellent^  opportunity  for  developing  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental. 

.  In  addition  to  the  University  there  are  other  academical  male 
schools  in  the  town,  which  are  Hberally  patronized,  as  well  by  her 
own  citizens  as  by  those  of  the  adjoining  States. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  an  institution  handsomdy  endowed 
by  the  State,  is  meet  beautifully  located  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  town,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  Q-.  Scott.  It  is  capable 
of  aoeommodating  about  two  hundred  ^ropUs,  all  of  whom  are  educa- 
ted free  of  charge.  The  present  attendance  nufisbers  about  sevens- 
five.  The  building  itself  and  the  grounds  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting,  sights  the  town  affords. 

The  East  Teanetoee  Female  Institute,  under  the  diarge  of  Mr.  R 
Kirkpatrick,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  State  of  the  kind, 
being  provided  with  all  the  facilities  for  conferring  an  elegant  and 
accoH^ltshed  education  npoa  the  young  ladies  of  the  country. 

.We  cannot  but  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  boarding-school 
of  Miss  Sterchi,  now  in  its  infancy,  but  destined,  we  hope,  to  become 
a»pennanent  ioetitatioo  of  the  town.  Her  patrons  are  men  of  wealth 
and  refinement,  and  her  pnpils  are  consideFed  ae  members  of  one 
family.  In  this  my,  all  the  opportunities,  necessary  to  procure  a 
full  luiowlec^  of  the  modem  languages,  are  afforded  to  each  of  the 
yoong  ladies.  Miss  Sterchi  is  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Steinhagen, 
a  gentleman,  combining,  with  an  accomplished  scholarship  in  the 
ttc^em  languages,  great  skill  and  learning  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

With  dmrchee  Knoxville  is  amply  provided :  <Hie  (first)  Old- 
Sehool  Presbyterian,  and  one  (second)  NeW'-Sdiool  Presbyterian 
church,  two  Methodist  churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Roman  GathoJie,  and  one  African  church,  the  miaisters  of  which  aro 
men  6f  learning  and  Ghristian-like  deportment. 

It  has  be^  frequently  rentadced  by  strangers  vMting  this  place. 
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Ktioxvilk'  oMitiiinB  the  mortciToh^going  peofrfa,  a  to^  of  iti 
jK)piilatioB,  that  ha»  eyer  oome  wttfain  the  Mnge  of  their  obBerration. 

There  are  two  nttfaraads  entering  tfa^  oitj,  Uie  East  Tenaeesee  and 
Georgia,  and  East  Tenneeaee  and  Virginia,  both  of  wliich  eon8tii;ate 
links  in  the  great  thoronghfare,  eonneoting  New-Yorit,  Richmond, 
and  Lynehburg,  with  Memphis,  Nashville,  New-OrieanS)  and  Mohikt 

Two  other  railroads  are  also  in  coarse  of  constructkn,  the  Knox- 
viUe  and  CbarledUm  RaUway  (the  Blue  Bidge^'X  and  the  Koox^riile 
and  Kentucky  BaUroad. 

.  When  these  air-line^  are  finished,  Knoxville  will  be  in  more  direot 
oommunication  with  Charleston  otx  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  CiH- 
ehinati  in  the  barin  of  the  Ohio. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  gas-lights. 

The  banking  facilities  are  of  the  highest  order,  both  puWe  and  pri- 
wte,  having  a  branch  of  the  Umon  and  of  the  State  Banks,  and  Pm 
private  est^lishments :  the  Bank  of  KnoxviUe  and  the  Farmer^ 
Bank  of  Tennessee. 

The  moBt  prominent  exchange  and  brokerage  bushtess  here  ls>, 
almost  exclusively,  done  by  Mr.  S.  Morrow,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  strictest  integrity. 

^i.  The  Press  of  the  dty  is  represented  politically  by  the  KnoxviUe 
Begister,  weekly,  and  KnoxmUe  Whig,  tri-weddj  and  we^lj ;  and 
religiously  by  the  Presbyterian  Witness. 

I'o  Mr.  Jamee  W.  Newman,  aesistant^'eiMtor  of  the  first-named 
pap^,  who  rendered  ns  invalnaUe  service  in  procuring  statistical  in- 
ibnnation  for  thia  article,  our  thanks  are  due. 

There  are  three  first-class  hotels  here :  Lamar  House,  mder  the 
•charge  of  Messre.  Jamee  W.  Bridges  and  W.  L.  Robinson  ;  Franklin 
House,  and  B^  House. 

My  present  abode  is  at  the  first  No  expenses  are  spared  for  the 
comfort  of  its  guests,  and  every  one  is  sorprised  that  such  a  dty  can 
boast  of  the  Lamar  House^  unsurpassed  as  it  is  by  any  in  the 
South. 

Located  in  the  centre  of  East  Tennessee,  handreds  of  feet  i^ve 
the  level  of  the  sea,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  Camberland  moun* 
tains  on  the  north  and  west,  and  of  the  AUeghaay  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  east  and  south,  and  supplied  by  living  streams  of  gushing 
springs,  all  eombuie  to  rtoder  KnoxviUe  the  most  healthy  location 
of  any  city  in  the  South  or  West. 

Invalids  are  daily  crowding  her  faotela  as  well  as  the  hospitable 
mansions  of  her  citizens. 

It  is  a  singular  ooineidenoe,  worthy  of  relating,  that  a  gentleman  of 
KnoxviUe  received  on  the  same  day  a  commnnioation  firom  the  two 
extremes  of  the  Union,  Mobile  and  Boston,  applying  foe  the  facilities 
afforded  to  coasuB^»dve  individuals  and  penons  afflicted  with  all 
kinds  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

When  th^  lailread  enterprises'  are  completed  we  will  venture  the 
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pr^diodoD,  that  KnoxvUle  will  be  the  empoiiam  of  no  inconsiderable 
commeroe,  and  the  centre  of  Athenian  elegance  and  intellectual  reiine- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  focus  of  the  health  and  pleasure-seeking  society  of 
the  Sonth. 


AST.  Vn.-LOUISIANA-HER  ALLUVIONS,  ROCKS,  AND  SOILS. 

PROPOSED  WORK  UPON  THE  PBAOTIGAL  OEOLOaT  Of  LOUISIANA 
[Prbfetfor  Rayoaond  Thomasiy,  whose  name  and  oontributiont  have  oftea 
appeared  in  our  Rkyibw,  has,  after  several  years  aeqtiaintanee  with  Loaisiana, 
undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  work  upon  its  geology  and  hydrography  which 
will  be  shortly  published.  It  will  he  embraced  in  two  volumes,  and  contain  about 
twenty-five  mapi,  the  execution  of  which  will  be  intrusted  to  the  best  artists  of 
Paris,  whither  Mr.  Thomassy  has  gone  for  that  purpose.  French  and  English 
editions  of  the  work  a-e  contemplated. 

The  following  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomassy  to  our  pages  possesses 
much  Interest,  and  will  be  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  is  now  engaged.  The  author,  though  an  accomplished  French  scholar,  writes, 
it  will  be  perceived,  the  English  with  great  difficulty,  and  we  have  not  had  time 
to  change  the  structure  of  his  sentences ;  which,  however,  can,  with  a  little  pa  ins 
be  comprehended  by  the  reader. — Ed.] 

Louisiana,  which  might  of  right  assuaie  the  first  place  among  the 
States  of  this  Union,  is  about  the  only  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
the  object  of  a  geological  exploration.  Such  negligence  is  somewhat 
singular,  if  not  to  be  deprecated.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  she 
does  not  know,  or  disdains,  the  universally  acknowledged  importance 
of  geology,  a  science  which  alone  can  disclose  her  subterranean 
riches,  and  a  thousand  other  resources,  unperceived  sl^  yet,  which 
would  increase,  to  a  considerable  extent,  her  actual  prosperity. 

Her  territory  offers,  indeed,  two  most  opposite  fields  for  obser- 
vation, with  every  facility  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  either 
for  studying  their  relations  or  for  enjoying  their  contrasts.  One  of 
them  is  the  domain  created  by  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi, 
Washita,  and  Bed  Bivers.  This  is  the  last  born  of  American  geolo- 
gy, dating  previous  to  the  time  when  the  land  became  inhabitable, 
and  when,  the  soil  consolidated,  the  air  nurified,  had  allowed  human 
societies  to  live  and  spread  thereon.  This  is  the  region  of  Lower 
Louisiana,  the  mysteries  of  whose  creation  have  been  partly  per- 
ceived through  the  too  soon  abandoned  perforation  of  the  New- 
Orleans  Artesian  well,  and  which  can  be  more  properly  observed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  delta  that  is  incessantly  intruding 
npon  the  Meodcan  Grvdt 

The  other  region,  much  less  observed  than  the  preceding,  is, 
however,  known  well* enough  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  its  origiq, 
to  convince  ua  that  its  ibrmation  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  most 
carious  of  the  American  continent.    This  latter  is  that  of  the 
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Washita  mountains,  which,  thongh  extending  through  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  belong  to  Louisiana,  as  originating  therein  ;  and  that 
region  alone  n^uld  justify  the  geologicid  exploration.  All  the 
mineral  riches  seem,  indeed,  to  have  met  there ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing our  want  of  the  useful  metals,  notwithstanding  our  thirst  for  the 
precious  ores,  we,  as  yet,  know  nothing  positive  on  that  point  I 
Nay,  more  ;  a  distinguished  geologist  asked  me  recently  :  "  What  can 
be  done  in  Louisiana  ?  and  what  collection  of  rocks  can  be  made 
there?'*  thus  forgetting  the  Washita  mountains,  and  mistaking  in 
another  respect,  in  limiting  geology  to  the  study  of  rocks,  which  is 
the  point  where  it  is  to  be  divided. 

Considered  in  their  composition  and  their  layer  or  bed,  rocks  are 
the  basis  of  geology  applied  to  the  industry  and  the  arts,  and  among 
which  are  found  the  minerals  that  furnish  the  useful  metals.  But 
considered  in  their  decomposition,  and  in  the  alluvions  derived  from 
them,  they  do  not  offer  a  less  interesting  study,  principally  when  such 
alluvions  come,  as  in  Louisiana,  from  the  Aileghany  mountains  hj 
the  Ohio,  from  the  Minnesota  table-lands  by  the  upper  Mississippi ; 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  by  the  Missouri,  from  the  Llano  Estacado 
by  the  Red  river,  and  finally  from  the  Washita  by  the  several  streams 
forming  the  Black  river.  Those  gigantic  and  diversified  alluvions 
have  alternated  under  our  feet  through  inundations,  the  respective 
powers  and  sources  of  which  it  is  important  to  ascertain.  Did 
they  principally  come  down  from  the  north  t  from  the  east  or  from 
the  westt  If  we  knew  it,  we  would  be  much  better  able  to 
determine  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  every  one  of  its  tributa* 
ries  in  the  formation  of  our  soib. 

Until  this  problem  may  be  resolved,  there  is  some  Kght  reflected 
upon  it  in  Louisiana,  from  the  nature  and  the  thickness  of  the  severid 
subterraneous  strata  which  direct  our  minds  to  the  phenomena  of 
their  origin,  and  the  remote  regions  from  which  their  sediments 
have  been  carried  down  by  the  waters.  By  doing  so,  we  pass  from 
the  effects  to  the  cause,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  bottom  of  the  geo- 
logical basis  to  their  successive  seats  andjand  tables.  As  we  pass 
from  the  cause  to  the  effects,  when,  for  the  better  studying  the  rodos 
of  those  land  tables,  we  follow  their  decomposition,  we  can  find  out 
their  elements  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues,  and  as  far  as  in 
the  Mississippi  delta.  Now,  in  either  case,  it  ie  evident  that  the 
study  of  alluvions  and  that  of  rocks  are  equally  important  in  geology, 
the  one  being  alternately  the  starting  or  the  ending  point  of  the  other, 
and  each  controlling  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  geology  of  Louisiana,  even  reduced  to  the  mere 
study  of  her  alluvial  lands,  would  yet  be  indispensable  to  the  geolc^ 
of  the  great  American  valley.  Moreover,  it  would  play  a  final  part ; 
for,  without  it,  >how  could  we  understand  the  geological  agency  of  the 
Mississippi  t  In  it  consequently  lies  the  solution  of  that  great  prob- 
lem so  highly  important  to  the  scientific  world ;  and  thanks  to  the 
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-solution  which  it  alone  can  give^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  our 
State,  now  so  much  disregarded  by  our  contemporary  geologists,  wore 
to  become,  in  her  turn,  the  favorite  field  of  the  future  geologists. 

This  is  not  all :  in  the  periods  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the 
Mississippi,  among  the  conditions  of  the  American  continent,  then 
so  different  from  those  of  our  days,  there  necessarily  were  some  simi- 
lar, if  not  perfectly  identical  conditions  with  the  latter.  For  in-* 
stance,  estuaries,  where  the  diluvian  rivers  carried  all  kinds  of  rub- 
bish and  sediment;  and,  as  consequences,  deltas,  whose  modes  of 
formation  were  rendered  analogous  to  our  modem  deltas.  It  is  then 
easy  to  conceive  how  much  light  the  study  of  these  latter  would 
throw  on  the  origin  of  the  former,  on  their  incommensurable  rafts 
transformed  into  strata  of  lignite  or  coal,  and  on  the  variegated  de- 
posites  successfully  accumulated  by  salt  or  fresh  waters,  one  after 
the  other.  Thus  led  from  known  to  the  unknown,  all  questions  well 
resolved  for  the  delta  of  Lower  Louisiana  will  prepare  similar  so- 
lutions for  analogous  lands  of  anterior  periods,  a  new  p.  oof  that  the 
study,  as  modest  as  it  seems  to  be,  of  the  modern  alluvions,  holds, 
however,  the  key  of  the  most  interesting  problems  as  regards  their 
antiquity  as  well  as  their  intrinsic  importance.  This  is  saying  that 
in  all  these  pursuits,  the  speculative  considerations  shall  always  fest 
upon  the  data  given  by  the  most  positive  observations,  and  were 
derived  from  the  usual  experience.  It  is  only  from  the  phenomena 
achieved  under  our  eyes,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  soundly  of 
the  primitive  ones.  The  action  of  the  Mississippi  may  have  varied 
in  the  measure  of  its  infiuence  and  in  the  extent  of  its  alluvions  ^ 
but  the  laws  that  govern  that  river  have  not  changed ;  and  by  ob- 
serving them  well  to-day,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  out  how  they  have 
operated  since  their  origin. 

It  is  on  the  delta  in  progression  that  the  Mississippi  gives  us  the 
last  chapter  of  its  history,  the  summary  of  all  its  infiuences.  There, 
then,  is  the  theatre  to  be  explored  and  where  the  least  phenomena 
may  acquire  the  highest  importance.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  directed  there 
all  the  might  of  his  investigation,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  alluvions oif 
the  river.  Unfortunately,  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies  were 
lacking.  Therefore,  when  he  published  his  impressions  of  voyages 
on  that  point,  he  himself  acknowledged  (vol.  ii.,  p.  189)  that  th^e 
was  nothing  in  them  precise  or  convincing.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
strange  inattention,  that  celebrated  geologist  did  not  notice  the  for- 
mation of  the  mud  springs  and  mud  lumps,  which  grew  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  passes  of  the  river,  and  thus  gave  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  a 
submarine  or  subterranean  agency,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  our  incessant  inquuriee.  I  believe  thut  I  have 
found  the  cause  of  them,  and  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this 
cause  is  in  the  existence  of  some  subterranefoi  water-coui  sc^  of  whieh 
such  mud  springs  are  the  vent  visible  in  some  places,  whiie  a  multi- 
tude of  others  are  hid  in  the  deep  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
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After  having  examined  in  itself  the  geolo^ad  actbn  lof  the  Mis- 
msftippi,  we  shall  have  to  compare  it  with  the  subterraiiean  agencj 
of  the  maritime  alluvions.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  smaU 
tides  of  the  Gulf  could  never  have  on  the  littoral  of  Louisiana  such 
a  powerful  influence  as  on  other  shores^  for  instance,  on  those  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  where  either  the  monsoons  or  the  ex- 
traordinary tides  often  wash  awaj  the  fluvial  deposits  to  cover  them 
with  salted  sediments.  The  influence  of  the  Alissiesippi  predomi- 
nates, on  the  contrary,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  whose  saltness  it 
oonsiderablj  alters,  and  upon  whose  surface  its  muddy  sheet  of  fresh 
water  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  even^ 
during  favorable  winds,  three  times  further  in  the  high  sea. 

The  influence  of  that  river  on  the  atmosphere  is  not  less  chavao- 
teristic,  principally  during  its  rise,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
of  the  upper  basin.  The  waters  that  it  carries  down,  are  at  the 
temperature  of  ice,  and,  thanks  to  them,  it  acts  like  a  refrigerant 
pipe  on  the  climate  of  Louisiana.  Its  action  is  analogous,  though 
with  a  contrary  effect,  to  that  of  the  Gulf  stream,  the  hot  waters  of 
which  go  to  temp«  the  frosts  of  occidental  Europe,  and  make  her 
enjoy  a  most  temperate  climate. 

That  study  of  the  Mississippi,  which  we  sliall  try  to  make  as  pro* 
eise  and  complete  as  possible,  will  constitute  the  Physiology  of  Louis' 
tono,  and  form  the  only  proper  introduction  to  her  geology,  properly 
speaking. 

The  practical  view  of  such  inquiries  will  dispose  us  to  add  that 
the  application  will  always  follow  the  theory,  and  derive  its  light  from 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  The  comparative  observations 
inherent  to  the  habit  of  travelling,  will  then  prove  useful  auxiliaries, 
for  such  comparisons,  too,  as  well  as  all  phenomena,  iu  ouurb«  of  Jis* 
closure,  can  lead  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  way  of  induc- 
tion, and  while  throwing  light  oa  the  darkest  points  bring  us  to  the 
most  unexpected  solutions. 

Thanks,  for  instance,  to  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  to  the  sedimentary  power  of  its  waters,  Louisiana 
is  truly  the  £gypt  of  the  New  World ;  a  reason  why  she  should, 
indeed,  imitate  the  hydraulic  achievements  of  the  Pharaohs.  Un- 
fortunately the  science  which  inspired  such  works-*that  science 
grown  out  of  the  mere  observations  of  nature's  work,  geology — has 
remained  to  the  present  day  neglected  by  all  populations^  and  it 
will  likely  be  but  after  popular  and  reiterated  lessons  that  the  in- 
habitants shall  learn  how  to  derive  the  best  possible  advantage  out 
of  the  alluvions  of  the  MississippL 

As  to  the  method  for  treating  that  question,  it  should  rest  upon 
tangible  and  convincing,  a^uments  for  every  mind.  Such  will  be  a 
complete  series  of  all  the  maps  of  the  delta,  and  of  the  mouths  of 
the  river,  of  which  we  shall  repcoduoe  several  facsimiles  in  our  con- 
templated work,  ha^g  found  in  Paris  the  first  of  these  maps  made 
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in  1723,  by  the  engineer  of  Bienville  himself,  who  had  in  view  the 
foandation  of  a  port  and  maritime  place  at  the  old  Balize  ;  we  hold 
that  the  first  link,  which  has  always  been  wanting  for  such  a  work. 
From  twenty-fiye  to  thirty  other  maps — among  which  we  shall  ad- 
mit but  those  made  by  true  hydrographers,  will  complete  the  chain 
of  testimonies,  the  last  link  of  which  will  be  the  beautiful  chart  of 
the  delta  made  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  under  the  scientific  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bache. 

Such  testimonies  onoe  compared  and  made  clear,  either  by  ofilcial 
documents  or  by  the  more  authentic  traditions,  will,  undoubtedly, 
make  us  conversant  with  a  just  idea  of.  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Mississippi  alluvions.  We  shall  have  for  that  the  precision  of  the  linear 
testimonies  reduced  to  a  common  scale;  enabling  us,  thereby,  in 
some  way,  to  touch  and  measure  with  the  compass  the  precise  quan- 
tity  of  the  periodical  invasion  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  the  father  of 
waters.  Knowing,  then,  the  annual  increasing  of  the  delta,  which  is 
but  the  Lower  Louisiana  in  course  of  formation,  we  shall  find  out  all 
the  anterior  formations  which,  evidently,  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  same  laws. 

After  that  study  of  the  progress  of  our  territory  through  the  double 
action  of  the  fiuviatile  ^nd  maritime  alluvions,  we  shall  have  to  cir- 
cumscribe precisely  the  domain  of  their  modem  ag^gations  and  to 
draw  off  for  that  purpose  the  outlines  of  the  great  estuary  which 
they  reclaimed  for  human  habitation  by  filling  it  up. 

It  is,  then,  that  we  shall  have  to  signalize  the  intervention  of  the 
voloinic  forces  in  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Louisiana ;  a  notion 
entirely  new  in  the  geology  of  the  country  and  an  additional  evidence 
that  variety  will  pot  be  wanting  in  it ;  we  shall  see,  therefore,  how 
and  at  what  time  such  volcanic  swellings  assisted  in  forming  the 
littoral  string,  behind  which  the  Mississippi  was  afterward  to  accu- 
mulate its  alluvions.  The  bills  of  Belle  He,  Cote  Blanche,  Grand 
Cote,  Petite  Anse,  are  the  certain  witnesses  of  that  subterraneous 
convulsion,  which,  toward  the  southwest,  separated  the  river  estuary 
from  the  high  sea.  Another  motion  of  the  soil  radiating  to  the  north 
through  the  Vermillion  and  Opelousas  highlands,  established,  on  that 
other  side,  the  limit  of  the  alluvions,  and  distinguished  them  from  the 
various  diluvian  and  tertiary  soils  of  the  Calcassieu  and  Sabine 
basins. 

We  shall,  at  another  time,  examine  the  latter  soils.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  without  leaving  the  Lower  Louisiana,  we  shall  have  to 
draw  the  form  of  the  primitive  estuary,  which  we  shall  go  and  take 
again  as  far  on  the  Mississippi  as  Port  Hudson,  to  follow  and  com- 
plete it  beyond  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  iPontchartrain.  The  dilu* 
vian  and  tertiary  beds  of  this  contour,  as  well  as  those  of  the  West, 
will  reveal  to  us  another  essential  character  in  the  geology  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  great  number  of  mineral  springs  resulting  from 
the  dislocation  of  the  soil  on  the  borders  of  its  estuary,  and  forming, 
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sometimes  hj  agglntinatiim,  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  littoral 
string ;  thus  the  ferruginous  springs,  north  of  the  lake  Pontqhartrain, 
the  salted  and  muddy  springs  that  form  mud-lumps  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi ;  another  salt  spring  near  the  volcano  of  Petite  Anse, 
and  some  others  in  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche  and  the 
Opelousas  highlands.  Let  us  add  here  that  the  r^ons  of  mineral 
springs  are,  generally,  also  regions  for  Artesian  wells ;  and  this  alone 
suffices  to  sliow  one  of  the  practical  ends,  and  the  most  useful,  of  our 
pursuits  on  the  mere  contour  of  the  Louisianian  estuary. 

Such  will  be  the  limits  of  our  fii*8t  essay,  which  we  shall  after- 
ward complete  by  the  explorations  of  the  other  porjtions  of  Louisiana, 
especially  by  that  of  the  Washita  mountains,  the  most  important  of 
all  in  the  mineralogical  point  of  view.  We  shall  not,  however,  wait 
until  we  have  made  those  researches,  to  give  to  our  work  all  the 
practical  character  it  must  bear.  We  have  already  said  that  geolo- 
gical studies  will  not  take  root  in  Louisiana  until  we  shall  perceive  the 
usefulness  of  their  applications.  Therefore^  the  special  end  of  our 
essay  will  be  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  the  relations  of  that 
science  with  the  great  interests  of  the  State. 

The.  first  of  those  interests  is  agriculture.  It  is  to  satisfy  all  its 
exigencies  that  our  practical  geology  will  first  work  in  finding, 
either  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sub-soil  or  in  studying  the  elements  of  its 
surface,  the  most  suitable  exploitation  of  each  kind  of  ground.  Far 
from  us,  however,  the  idea  of  teaching  to  the  planters  what  they 
know  better  than  any  one :  such  as  the  cultivation  of  the  allurial 
soil,  inexhaustible  in  Louisiana,  and  which  is  so  easy  to  maintain  by 
deep  ploughing. 

As  to  the  anterioi  formations,  and  especially  the  tertiary  beds  of 
the  State,  we  never  could  study  them  too  much*.  It  is,  indeed^ 
necessary  to  discriminate  well  the  various  kinds  of  those  soils  wh^d 
they  contain  but  one  element,  either  sand  or  lime.  The  vegetable  land 
deprived  of  the  other  elements  equally  useful  or  even  indispensable 
to  it,  soon  becomes  unfit  for  cultivation. 

It  is  the  very  case  of  the  pine  bottoms  that  hardly  can  bear  more 
than  one  crop,  on  account  of  their  having  always  the  same  mineral 
alimentation.  Variety  in  their  alimentation  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  them  ;  but  if  most  of  tlie  time  they  find  but  the  silicious  e\ement, 
how  should  they  not  die  of  that  uniform  digestion  t  they  would  also 
die  in  a  ground  containing  but  a  calcareous  element,  for  they  want 
both  of  these  elements  and  many  others,  with  which  the  lai^  allu- 
vions are  abundantly  provided. 

Those  grounds  so  diffiM'ent  from  the  former  ones,  are,  indeed,  but 
a  mixture  of  other  minerals  coming  out  of  old  rocks  and,  b^des 
sand  and  lime,  containing  mica,  feldspar,  sulphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  the  lactMtre  or  marine  detritus; 
this  latter  quality  of  tertiary  beds  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  Mis* 
'sissippi  or  Bed  River  blufis ;  akid  it  is  useless  to  notice  how  supmoi? 
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it  ifi  in  fertility  to  the  poor  and  nnvariable  soils  of  the  pine  woods; 
therefore,  when  people  go  and  settle  in  these  latter  it  will  be  im- 
portant for  them  to  examine  the  silicious  element  thereof,  and 
if  in  too  large  a  proportion,  to  look  for  correctives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  ascertain  if  the  liming  or  claying  thereof  can  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Sometimes,  also,  in  certain  pine  bottoms  licks  are 
met  with,  the  salted  clay  of  which  would  make  the  best  manure  for 
the  neighboring  lands.  These  are  real  mines  of  manure;  I  never 
heard,  however,  that  anybody  ever  made  use  of  them.  Would  it  not 
be  important  to  know,  at  least,  the  precise  nature  of  the  soil  of  such 
pine  woods  t  The  whole  of  them  are  not  Vicious.  Some  of  them 
are  clayey,  some  calcareous,  some  magnesian  ;  and  to  know  the  best 
advantage  we  may. derive  from  each  kind,  we  should  first  distinguish 
them.  Therefore,  the  classification  of  such  soils  on  the  maps  of  a 
country  would  prove  serviceable  to  agriculture. 

I  will  say  the  same  about  swamp  lands,  that  we  should  well  dis* 
criminate  from  each  other  ihoee  into  which  stagnant  waters 
produce  turf  and  are,  thereby,  unfit  for  cultivation,  unless  powerful 
correctives  be  employed.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  that  lie  on  marine 
alluvions,  or  that  are  naturally  amended  by  the  saline  elements  com- 
ing from  the  Gulf's  tides,  have  an  indisputable  superiority,  and  are 
eminently  productive.  These  are  principally  picked  out  by  Hollanders 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  storms  and  overflows.  Submitting 
themselves  to  fiie  average  loss  of  one  crop  out  of  ten,  they  consider 
themselves  sufficiently  remunerated.  Until  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
Louisiana  soil  tempt«  us  to  imitate  such  an  example  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  lands  on  the  seacoasts,  on  account  of  their  saline 
elements,  are  eminently  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  are  able 
to  produce  that  st^^le  of  an  unrivalled  quality. 

This  last  example  will  certainly  be  sufficient  to  show  the  notable 
service  that  geology  could  render  to  Louisianian  agriculture. 

As  to  the  industry  of  the  State,  who  knows  for  how  many  raw 
materials  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  indebted  to  that  science  ?  Plaster, 
kaolin,  the  best  plastic  days,  hydraulic  limes  and  mortars,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  is  unlimited  and  value  always  increasing,  would 
be  as  many  treasures,  and,  without  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  or  merely  useful  metals,  would  pay  a  hundred  times  to  the 
State  the  expenses  of  the  exploration. 

As  to  us  who  have  commenced  such  exploration  for  the  mere  love 
of  science,  we  hope  we  will  show  in  this  first  essay  that,  in  the  prac- 
tical view,  the  geology  of  the  State  should,  undoubtedly,  be  num- 
bered among  her  great  public  interests.  She  has,  heretofore,  thought 
bf  nothing  but  her  patent  riches.  Those  she  has  everywhere  at  hand 
and 'has  but  the  trouble  to  gather;  but  she  has  also  to  explore  those 
that  are  concealed  in  the  entrails  of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface;  that  is,  to  adapt  them  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industry.  Thus  ha«*  practicjd  geology  always  opened  new  channels 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  ^ 
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Most  dcientific  works  having  been  published  fai  the  Uilited 
States  under  the  patronage  of  private  subscriptions,  we  shall  by 
means  pretend  to  BMike  an  exception  to  that  general  rule.    We  are 
aware,  also,  that  howevef  busy  are  the  people,  thej  have  never  been 
deaf  to  the  call  of  science.* 


ART.  m-RECENT  LEADING  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

•    RIVER.  .  • 

[The  recent  overflows  of  th»  Miflaiflsippi,  eansing  finch  a  fenrfnl  loos  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  obstructions  at  its  month  so  disastrous  to  the  shippiAg  and  com* 
mercial  interests  of  New-Orleans,  have  been  ocenpying  the  attention  of  prao- 
lioal  and  thinking  men,  and  the  result  is,  many  very  able  and  valnable  eommn- 
nications,  which  in  the  last  few  months  have  been  reaching  onr  desk  Wo 
eannot  do  a  better  serriee  to  the  Southwest  than  to  present  these  oontribntiona 
together  as  far  it  is  possible  in  the  Rrrnw.  Among  them  are  some  of  veiy 
great  ability  and  value. — ^Ed.J 

LETTER  FROM  A.  STEIN,  OF  MOBILE. 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.— Sir:  The  bed  of  the  Mipsissippi 
river  is  irregular :  it  has  excessive  breadths — numerous  sinuosities ; 
is  divided  into  several  branches,  and  it  flows  between  islands  aud 
sand  banks. 

All  these  irregularities,  or  rather  obstructions  to  the  motion  of 
the  water,  produce  an  irregularity  in  the  inclination  at  the  surface 
of  the  river,  and  again,  a  decrease  of  the  main  velocity. 

The  works  should,  therefore,  be  executed  with  a  view  to  regulate  the 
inclination  at  the  surface,  Thi^  should  be  done  by  the  contraction 
of  the  river  to  a  proper  breadth,  by  confining  its  waters  to  a  single 
channel,  and  by  straightening  its  course  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  regular  inclination  at  the  surface  is  restored  and  the 
increased  depth  corresponds  with  this  fall,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
from  which  no  farther  improvement  is  possible. 

Tliis  correction  can,  of  course,  not  change  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged,  but  it  will  lower  the  level  of  the  river  and  render  the 
inundations  less  fVequent. 

As  soon  as  the  river  has  been  changed  to  a  regular  breadth,  and 
its  course  straightened  as  much  as  possible,  the  sides  protected 
against  abrasion,  and  the  lateral  branches  shut  up,  the  increased 
scouring  power  will  wear  down  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  establish 
a  regular  depth.  The  water  will  then  meet  with  less  obstruction,, 
flow  with  greater  velocity  through  a  smaller  cross  section,  and  the 
river  again  be  reduced  to  its  former  level. 


•  Subficription  price,  five  dollars.  Orders  m»y  left  viUx  out  of  the  Nev-Ocleaos  lMMk« 
ai^S}  or  %\  the  office  o(  I>«  Bov^s  BiTiiv. 
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All  these  crfteots  are  the  neeesBatj  cooaeqoencet  of  the  regulation 
of  the  river,  and  must  take  place ;  but  the  extent  of  the  same,  not 
considering  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  which  the  bed  is  conipk>6ed,  de^ 
pends  on  the  judicious  determination  of  the  breadth  of  the  rfver,  and 
too  great  a  contraction  of  the  breadth  may  do  n^ore  injury  than  good. 

As  r^ards  the  #Mobile  river,  a  circumstance  which  we  should 
always  keep  in  view  in  the  execution  of  works  for  its  improvement 
is,  that  the  navigable  depths  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before  ihe  beginning  of 
the  improvement ;  to  obviate  which,  we  should  endeavor  to  improve 
its  condition  gradually.  If  the  improvement  is  pushed  forward  too 
rapidly,  the  increased  velocity  may  set  in  motion  such  great  quan- 
tities of  sedimentary  matter,  and  deposit  them  in  pkuses  where  a 
decreased  velodty  permits  it,  as  greatly  to  impede  the  navigation. 
For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  shut  up  by  degf ees  the  lateral 
branches,  in  order  to  increase  gradually  the  scouring  power  of  thd 
stream. 

By  conveying  a  greater  quantity  of  water  through  the  Choctau 
pass,  the  breadth  remaining  the  same,  we  increase  the  navigable 
depth ;  but  when  this  increased  dischai*ge  brings  down  more  sedi* 
mentary  matter  than  it  is  able  to  transport  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  it  follows  that  the  navigable  depth  must  decrease  and  the 
navigation  be  impeded,  until  the  equilibrium  betwe^  ^e  soil  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  and  the  velocity  is  restored. 

The  power  of  scouring  is  due  to  the  volume  of  water  brought 
down  the  pass,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  in  accordaace 
with  the  momentum. 

By  straightening  the  banks,,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  Hie,'  ihtii« 
ting  up  the  lateral  branches  and  giving  a  uniiorm  width,  we  increase 
the  momentum  or  scouring  power,  and  still  more  so  by  the  aogmefttft* 
tion  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  pass. 

The  origin  of  the  bar  in  the  mouth  of  the  pans  is  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  quantity  of  upland  waters,  which  is  necessary  to 
to  be  employed  for  scouring  power. 

The  nK>st  efficient  means  to  increase  (he  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar,  and  to  improve  permanently  the  navigable  water,  the  bre&dth 
remaining  the  same,  consists  i^  augmenting  the  quantity  of  upland 
waters ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  bar  will  become 
worse,  when  the  discharge  through  the  pass  is  decreased. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  depends,  however,  not  only  on  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  pass  itself,  but  also  on  the  means  employed 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  for  securing  the  required  quantity  of  water. 
We  should,  therefbre,  not  only  preserve  the  quantity  of  upland 
water,  which  passes  through  the  pass,  but  at  the  same  time  endeavor 
to  increase  it  to  such  an  amount  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

The  operations  for  increasing  the  discharge  of  upland  waters 
should  be  commenced  simultaneously  with  t^ose  for  the  regulation 
of  the  pass. 
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,  By  a  judioious  regulation  of  the  S.  W.  paas,  the  water  will  be 
confined  within  a  proper  bed,  instead  of  spreading  over  a  large  sur- 
face  as  at  present ;  and  it  will  carry  along,  with  an  increased  ve- 
locity, the  sedimentary  matter  into  deeper  water. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigable  depth  on  the  bar  is  not  the 
only  purpose,  but  the  mouth  of  the  pass  must^at  the  same  time, 
afford  security  for  vessels  and  an  easy  access  for  those  coming  in 
from  the- Gulf. 

This  improvement  can  be  accomplished  under  proper  management 
and  by  the  use  of  suitable  materials,  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense of  money,  time,  and  labor. 

Rows  of  piles,  dredging,  harrowing,  and  scraping,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  an  infallible  panacea  for  hydraulic  disorders. 

All  that  should  be  done  for  improving  the  Mississippi  river  in  its 
lower  course,  to  prevent  inundations,  may  be  summed  up,  without 
long  dissertations,  as  follows :  / 

1.  We  must  give  to  the  river  the  means  to  discharge  its  waters,  in 
time  of  a  flood,  as  fast  as  possible.  By  augmenting  the  velocity  of 
motion,  the  level  of  the  water  must  be  lowered,  and  consequently 
the  overflow  will  not  take  place,  and  longitudinal  lines  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  in  many  places,  where  they  were  formerly  necessary. 

2.  To  increase,  that  is,  to  restore  to  the  waters  of  the  river,  the 
'velocity  which  they  had  on  theit  upper  course,  we  must  correct  its 
regime,  and  that  of  its  tributaries,  in  the  places  where  the  retarding 
forces  are  augmented. 

3.  In  places  where  the  river  divides  itself  into  several  branches, 
and  forms  islands,  we  must  choose  the  most  eligible  branch  and  close 
the  others. 

4.  Where  the  river  expands  too  much,  or  spreads  over  too  large 
a  sur&ce,  we  must  confine  it  within  artificial  banks,  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  cross  section* 

5.  Where  the  channel  is  too  sinuous  we  must  rectify  it. 

6.  Lastly,  wo  must  give  to*,  the  river,  as  much  as  possible,  a  uni- 
form motion,  so  that  its  cross  section  may  conform  to  its  discharge, 
and  that  it  may  meet  no  obstacles  in  its  course. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEE. 

BT  ALBIBT  tTSIN. 

Thk  problem  of  protecting  the  lands  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river 
from  inundation  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion of  much  solicitude  to  those  interested,  and  many  persons  hare  endeavored 
to  solve  it,  but  generally  with  little  success. 

The  accelerating  force,  or  that  which  causes  the  water  to  flow,  depends  upon 
the  inclination  at  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  it,  without 
excavating  a  new  bed,  or  shortening  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  retarding  forces  are,  the  hinderaoce  to  a  free  motion  presented  by  the 
perimeter,  or  the  bottom  and  the  two  sides  of  the  bed  in  contact  with  the  water, 
the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  among  themselves,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  • 
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In  virtue  of  these  retarding  forces,  flowing  waters  acquire'  a  onifonn  instead 
of  an  accelerated  motion.:  and  thi^  motion  may  be  considered  as  due,  not  to 
gravity  alone,  but  to  the  combined  in^uence  of  the  force  of  gravity  and  these 
retarding  forces. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  motion,  the  channel,  or  stream,  should  be 
straight,  and  with  the  same  cross-section  and  inclination  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

.  The  mean  velocity  per  second  is  equal  to  the  volume  per  second  divided  by 
the  cross- section. 

The  mean  velocity  must  increase  with  the  inclination  ;  for  the  greater  the  in- 
clination the  greater  is  the  component  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance,  which  acts  at  the  perimeter  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion, must  augment  with  its  extension.  But  we  know  that  without  changing 
this  actual  extent  of  the  perimeter,  we  may  vary  the  extent  of  tho  inscribed  sur- 
face, and  it  has  been  found  that,  with  the  same  inclination  and  extent  of 
perimeter,  the  greatest  inscribed  area  corresponds  to  tho  greatest  mean  ve- 
locity . 

Other  things  being  equal,  that  form. of  a  river  channel,  in  which  the  area  o^ 
its  cross-section  divided  by  the  perimeter  gives  the  largest  quotient,  is  the  best. 
This  is  a  semicircle,  having  the  surface  breadth  for  its  diameter.  The  circular 
form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  water  has  also  the  largest  scouring  power  at 
any  given  inclination  of  surface  of  the  water.  For  the  area  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion being  the  same,  the  mean  velocity  in  the  circular  or  i-ea)icircular  channel 
will  be  greater  than  in  any  other. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  retarding  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  in- 
equalities in  the  bed  of  the  river,  not  permit  the  river  to  spread,  to  pass  over  low 
lands,  and  to  divide  into  branches  and  form 'islands. 

The  most  efficient  means  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  a  river,  is  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  its  waters  as  fast  as  possible.  When  we  increase  the  velocity  of  the 
waters,  their  level  will  be  lowered,  so  that  we  may  dbpense  with  longitudinal 
levees  in  many  places  where  they  had  formally  been  necessary, 
•  The  increasea  velocity  enables  the  water  to  flow  through  a  smaller  cross-sec- 
tion, and  it  can  no  longer  attain  its  former  level.  The  more  the  velocity  is  in- 
creased, the  lower  will  be  the  level  of  the  surface. 

Suppose  the  mean  breadth  of  a  river  to  be  eight  hundred  feet,  and  its  depth 
twenty  feet,  the  area  of  its  cross-section  will  be  sixteen  thousand  square  fWet, 
and  with  a  mean  velocity  of  two  feet  per  second,  the  discharge  will  be  thurty*two 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  With  a  mean  velocity  of  four  feet  per  second— 
the  width  and  volume  of  water  rejnaining  the  same— there  will  be  required  only 
a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  will  be  only  eight  thousand 
square  feet. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  its  lower  course  were  increased,  so 
as  to  make  it  sufficient  to  transport  gravel,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  would 
be  diminished,  and  not  only  the  surface  of  the  water  would  be  lowered,  but  the 
bed  of  the  river  itself,  because  the  fine  sand  and  mud  of  which  the  bottom  is  com- 
posed, would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  current. 

The  naturally  attendant  efiect  of  the  regulation  of  the  bed  of  a  river  to  a  pro- 
per breadth  and  direction,  is  the  freer  discharge  of  the  water  and  lowering  of  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  stream.  The  river  passing  through  an  alluvial  forma- 
tion, the  action  of  the  current  will  readily  effect  what  is  required. 

The  application  of  the  above  principles,  variously  modifiea,  of  course,  by  vary- 
ing circumstances,  has  in  every  instance  been  attended  with  success.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  unifonn,  and  their  operation  in  one  river  would,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, be  identical  with  their  operation  in  another. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mobile  river,  for  example,  the  proper  means  of  increasing 
its  navij^able  depth  is  to  augment  its  volume  by  cutting  oflf  the  lateral  branches 
or  outlets,  which  abstract  from  it  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  water  thai 
passes  the  wharves  at  Mobile.   This  would  be  also  the  most  eflectual  means  fof 
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keeping  the  channel  cliter  of  obttraetions.  The  inclination  of  the  gnrface  of  the 
rirer  we  ban  not  increase,  and  it  must,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Suppose  the  mean  breaidth  of  the  Mobile  river,  at  the  city,  to  be  nine  hundred 
feet  and  its  drpth  ten  feet,  the  area  of  its  cross-section  would  be  nine  thousand 
square  ieet.  With  a  mean  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second,  the  discharge  would 
be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  If  the  volume  of  water  to  be  dis  barged 
would  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second — 
the  width  and  mean  velocity  remaining  unehanged — it  would  require  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet. 

Practically,  of  course,  this  reouU  would  be  modified,  as  the  increase  of  volume 
would  occasion  an  increase  of  velocity  and  of  power. 

The  increase  of  power  is  not  simply  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
added :  it  is  far  greater.  If  we  double  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Mobile  river, 
or  double  its  velocity,  we  add  much  more  than  twice  as  much  power.  The  in- 
crease of  power  required  to  hold  a  submerged  body,  at  rest,  against  a  stream,  is 
as  the  square  of  the  velocities.  Suppole  it  should  require  four- horse  power  to 
hold  a  submerged  body  at  rest  against  a  stream  flowing  at  the  rate  of  two  feet 
per  second,  it  would  require  sixteen  horse-power  against  one  flowing  at  the  rate 
of  four  feet  per  second.  This  principle  applies,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  power 
of  rivers  to  widen  and  deepen  their  channels. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  pour  their  floods  into  its  bed,  one  after 
another,  beginning  from  below  upward,  in  such  manner  that  the  maxima  of 
their  various  floods  never  coincide  with  each  other.  We  should,  therefore,  apply 
our  eflbrts  to  aid  the  tributaries  to  discharge  their  waters  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  attributable  to  the  inordinate 
width  of  its  bed  and  its  numerous  sinuosities  and  islands,  all  of  which  tend  to 
destroy  its  velocity,  so  that  it  requires  a  greater  cross-section  or  head  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  wat'  rs. 

A  flood  in  the  Mississippi  rivet  forms  a  fiir  extended  wave,  which  moves  in 
^  direction  of  the  stream ;  on  its  front  slope  the  fall  is  greater,  and  on  its 
hinder  one  it  is  less,  than  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state.  The  front  part 
of  the  wave  proceeds,  thereihre,  faster  than  the  rear  one  follows,  and  as  it  ex-* 
pands  behind,  the  height  of  the  wave  decreases  in  its  progress  toward  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  liver. 

If  the  bed  of  the  river  were  straight,  the  cross  section  and  inclination  remain- 
ing invariable,  the  height  of  the  wave  or  the  rise  of  the  water  in  time  of  a  flood 
would  be  a  minimum. 

The  excessive  breadths,  or  those  parts  of  the  riyer  where  it  spreads  over  a 
large  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  oorreet  by  confining  the  stream  octween  artifl* 
eial  banks.  Where  the  nver  divides  itself  into  several  branches  and  forms 
islands,  we  must  choose  the  most  eligible  branch  and  close  the  others,  and  en- 
deavor to  give  the  river,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  direot  course  and  a  uniform 
breadth. 

The  moet  natural  and  obvious  method  of  confining  the  waters  of  a  flood 
within  their  proper  bed,  is  that  of  straightening  the  course  of  the  river.  As 
Boon  as  the  islands  disappear  by  the  closing  of  one  of  the  channels  that  sur- 
round them,  as  soon  as  other  obstructions  are  removed  and  the  river  is  made  as 
straight  as  possible,  the  waters  of  a  flood  will  oease  to  rise  to  their  former  level, 
and  the  longitudinal  levees,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  still  necessary,  may  be 
made  of  less  height  and  at  a  less  expense. 

.  ^  The  formation  of  a  straight  channel  of  proper  breadth  wiU  increase  tiie  velo- 
city, adapted  to  the  soil  of  which  the  bed  is  composed.  The  light  materials 
which  had  been  deposited  after  the  formation  of  the  sinuosities,  islands,  Ao , 
will  be  again  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  consequence  will  be 
An  increase  of  depth,  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  greater  scouring  power 
of  the  stream. 

*  When  a  river  runs  in  a  straight  direotion,  and  has  the  same  cross-section  and 
melination  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  abrade 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  or  abrade  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other.   Water,  like 
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all  other  heay^  bodies,  is  eabjeot  ^  the  laws  oC  gravitation,  and  will  follow  a 
direct  coarse,  if  not  preventea  by  obstacles. 

Let,  then,  the  waters  of  the  Hiseitsippi  be  made  to  flow  a»  &8t  and  as  direct 
as  possible,  through  a  regular  bed  of  a  breadth  properly  adapted  to  its  dis- 
charge, and  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  sufficiently  reduced, 
without  the  aid  of  outlets  and  other  paUiative  contrivances  for  dimmishing  its 
inmiense  volume. 

At  an  early  period,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  hy- 
draulic engioeers  of  that  age,  had  the  boldness  to  attempt  and  the  skill  to 
achieve  the  stupendous  work  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  ^ile,  of  making  uew 
mouths  for  it,  and  converting  marshes  and  arid  plains  into  smiling  and  fruitful 
fields,  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

SeniiramLB,  queen  of  Assyria,  commemsed  the  buildii^g  of  the  great  city  of 
Babylon,  conveyed  water,  by  large  and  convenient  aqueducts,  to  barren  deserts 
and  unfruitful  plains,  and  erected  dikes,  or  levees,  along  the  Euphrates,  to  pr^ 
vent  the  lowlands  from  being  inundated. 

Cyrus  divided  the  river  Gyndes,  or  rather  Mendeli,  into  a  great  number  of 
channels,  in  order  to  dissipate  its  waters  and  render  it  fordable. 

Nitocris  excavated  a  canal  with  numerous  windings,  with  a  view  of  facility- 
tinff  the  navigation  of  vessels  from  the  higher  coun&ies,  because  the  windings 
reouce  the  fall  and  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  f4 
which  the  naturally  attendant  effect  is, to  impede  the  free  discharge  and  sp 
cause  an  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  She  faced  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates with  burned  bricks,  in  order  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  channel  from 
abrasion. 

Xouis  Herbert,  State  Engineer  of  Louisiana,  in  his  report  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 18oC,  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  says  :  "  In  conclusion,  let  us  learn 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Mississippi  river.  We. cannot  control  it.  Our  pre- 
sumptuous efforts  against  it  only  bring  down  upon  us  chastisement." 

Such  is  the  difference  between  the  theories  of  modern,  and  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  engineers,  Albxet  Stjfik. 

MoBiLB,  March  26,  1859. 

OUTLETS  AND  LEVEES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  ^£ajor  J.  G.  Baknaro,  U.  S.  Engineer^  iii  a  Series  of  LeUtrs  to  G.  W.  R. 
Day  LEY,  Civil  Engineer  of  Louisiana.* 

Mv  Dkab  Sir:  I  have. received  your  very  inieresting communication  deecrib- 
ing  the  recent  great  flood  of  the  Mississippi. 

Aithaugh  1  iong  since  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  Iiouisiana)  I  have  not  the  leas 
preaerved  my  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  this  great  river,  upon  which,  and  their 
due  regulation,  not  only  tlie  prosperity,  but  the  safely  of  so  much  of  Louisiana  de- 
pends ;  and  it  has  ever  been  a  cherished  purpose,  whenever  my  leisure  would 
permit,  to  give  myself  again  to  their  study. 

The  numerous  investigations  and  publtcatioos  which  were  prompted  by  the 
devastating  floods  of  1849,  *50  and  '51,  have  made  such  a  study  more  practicable 
than  it  was  at  an  earlier  date — more  likely  to  he  productive  of  useful  results.  Yet 
a  brief  review  recently  made,  of  ail  that  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  phenomena  of  the  river  cui 
be  thoroughly  analysed.  No  sufficient  data  are  yet  available.  For  these  we  muit 
yet  await  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  topographical  survey  commepced 
in  1850,  and  completed  the  present  year.  I  eould  not,  therefore,  even  if  time  pemiilr 
ted,  go  into  any  minute  discussion  of  this  great  subject 

If  the  means— however  imperfect — which  have  hitherto  been  depended  upon 
to  protect  Louisiana  from  the  desolation  of  floods  are  to  be  departed  from  ;  if  ex- 


*  OrigiBallj  pabllfllied  in  the  New-Orkans  ^HcaywUy  but  revised  and  §>rrected,  with 
Dot^ii,  fM  ti)^  pttC^s  of  oWBkvibw. 
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pensive  structures  are  ta  be  made ;  if  hazardous  and  questionable  expedients  are 
to  be  reported  to,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  advocate  such  measures  to  demon- 
Mtrate  their  necessity.  We  have  had  enough  of  individual  theories  foonded  upon 
inadequate  data  or  individual  assertion,  and  a  pruddction  of  great  celebrity  and 
of  no  small  imi>ortaDCe  (considering  the  semi-official  character  which  it  bore),  is 
a  'very  remarkable  instance  of  the  basing  of  measures  of  vital  importanee  for  good 
or  ill  to  Louisiana  upon  auch  processes. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  New-Qrleans  during  the^floods  of  1849 — *60,  and, 
in  common  with  a  great  many  others,  I  attempted  to  see,  if,  by  an  application  of 
tile  existing  theories  of  the  now  of  rivers  and  the  maxims  of  past  experience  de^ 
rived  from  analogous  cases,  any  light  could  be  deduced  as  to  the  proper  means  of 
securing  Louisiana  from  periodical  disastrous  inundations.  With  tbe  complete 
data,  which  it  is  hoped  the  topographical  survey  will  Ainiish,  deductions  could 
be  made  of  great  value ;  but  though  no  such  data  existed  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
fail  to  arrive  at  very  important  conclusions,  which  I  think  must  yet  govern  all 
future  operations  for  the  security  of  Louisiana. 

The  author  of  the  work  to  which  I  allude,  with  all  the  authority  belonging  to 

Erofessional  eminence,  and  all  the  publicity  which  prints  and  reprints  could  give, 
as  put  forth  projects,  which  had  they  been  applied,  would  in  my  estimation  have 
Involved  Louisiana  in  enormous  and  endless  expenses,  while  they  in  the  end 
would  have  increased  the  evils  to  be  guarded  agamst.  Assuming  as  probable 
that  which  all  past  experience  contradicts — making  theories  to  suit  peculiar 
views,  and  formulas  to  suit  theories, — he  has  arrived  at  results  which  might  in- 
deed terrify,  if  this  cry  of  **  Wolf*  had  not  been  so  often  shouted  as  to  produce 
an  undue  indifference  to  real  danger — recommended  as  immediately  necessary 
measures,  some  of  which  would  involve  an  enormous  useless  expense,  while  others, 
if  theyaccomplished  at  all  what  he  expects  from  them,  would  be  otherwise  ruin- 
ous in  their  effects.  * 

Upon  the  projects  and  theories  of  one  who  speculates  upon  the  results  of  cut- 
ting boldly  at  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  to  make  an  outlet  into  Lake  borgne, 
which  may  be  enlarged  to  increase,  until  it  eventually  becomes  one,  if  not  the 
greatest  of  the  navigable  passes  to  the  gulf* — ^ho  can  base  his  anticipations  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  river  bars,  on  a  theory  of  the  bar  forma- 
tion concocted  upon  the  briefest  of  examinations,  and  which  ignores  entirely  the 
universal  law  which  places  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  every  channel,  fresh  or  salt — 
turbid  as  the  Mississippi,  or  limpid  and  crystal — which  discharges  itself  into  a 
sea  or  lake  over  a  movable  bottom,  who,  while  he  argues  against  the  probable  /U- 
ling  up  of  the  original  bed,  by  reasoning  On  the  diffimlty  loilh  which  new  channels 
are  excavated^  almost  in  the  same  breath  expects  the  river  thrown  into  the  stagnant 
waters  of  Lake  Borgne,  to  excavate  there  through  the  hard  clay,  sand,  and  shell 
strata,  it  would  have  to  erode  a  new  navigable  pass  (even  the    greatest  of  navi- 

fable  passes") — who  can  in  reference  to  this  same  outlet  theory,  use  language 
ke  the  followmg  :  It  has  in  fiict  been  shown'*  (by  the  peculiar  bar  theory  1  have 
alluded  to)  that  the  bars  at  the  embouchures  of  the  pauses  cannot  be  reduced  in 
height  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  river  over  them,  and  will  not  be  increased 
in  height  by  reducing  the  velocity.  On  the  contrary  if  the  river  could  be  made 
to  discharge  a  large  portion  of  its  burden  by  some  other  channel,  the  depth  upon 
the  bars  would  be  increased  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  which  would  then  set  high- 
er up,  and  if  the  river  could  be  turned  off  entirely  and  leC  into  Lake  Borgne,  the 
bars  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  Mississippi,  and  maintained  in  the  deep  water 
of  the  gulf  by  its  power,  would  be  swept  off  by  the  waves  when  a  heavy  sea  would 
«et  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  unresinted  by  tbe  descending  flood.  There  can  be 
no  better  comment  than  simply  to  exhibit  them,  as  I  do  above  in  ttse  author** 
own  language.* 

• •  "  Thrown  into  Lak*  Bo^e  the  MissisKippi  would  •xhfbit  no  tendency  whatever,  toezc^- 
Tato  a  single  l^rge  channel ;  but  would  divide,  itself  into  multitudinous  hmall  and  ainaons 
baifoutj  havingnlttle  depth,  and  whose  dlschai^e  would  be  greatly  retarded  by  (fae  smallfless 
of  their  sections  and  the  sinuohity  of  their  courses ;  so  muchB*  tkat  any  antinpated  ^fMt 
In  lowering  the  river  surface  by  the  shorter  distance  to  tide-water  would  farvtterlj  loti. 
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The  ooDfltraotloa  of  adequMte  \wee§y  and  the  placing  of  them  under  the  diiect 
authority  of  the  State  is,  a  meaenre  which  hae  been  reeonunended  by  others  and 
by  myeelf,  aa  the  true  and  only  protection  against  inundations ;  but  the  new  or 
guard  line  of  leTees  conunencing  at  the  Red  river,  and  extending  down  to  the 
▼icinity  of  Donaldsonville  (if  a  see<md  or  double  line  is  meant  by  this  '  **  guard 
Jine'Oi  for  the  whole  distance  is  a  useless  (though  enonnous)  expense.  And  still 
more  extravagant  is  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  six  feet  above  the  highest 
flood  which  has  been  witnessed  at  the  points  where  the  levee  is  t»  be  built" 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  this  urgent  necessity  was  declared — a  necessity 
whieh,  if  admitted,  would  have  involved  the  expenditure  of  some  millions — all  the 
swamp  regions  of  Louisiana,  Miisissi|mij  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  have  been 
leveed — and  yet,  during  this  last  gntJL  flood  of  1858,  the  necessity  of  higher 
levees  £rom  tte  mouth  of  Red  nver  to  eighty  miles  above  New-Orleans*'  has 
not  been  felt — ^nor  indeed  elsewhere ;  for  everywhere  in  Louisiana  adequate  levees 
of  the  average  hmght  of  past  years  would  have  secured  against  crevasses. 

That  tbe  leveeing  of  tiiese  swamp  regions  might  c^use  some  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  floods,  b  a  proposition  about  which  difierent  opinions  might  natur- 
ally be  entertained  (though  i  think  past  experience  might  have  allayed  muck 
•apprehension  on  tbe  subject)  ;  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  engi- 
neer of  eminenca  should,  on  such  an  tuMumption,  gravely  pronounce  immediately 
necessary  measures  involving  so  enormous  an  expenditure  as  tbe  levees  just  spoken 
of,,  and  results  so  grave  as  Uie  turning  of  the  river  into  Lake  Borgne. 

Pabt  Ssoondw — Against  the  assumption  on  whieh  these,  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
vious ^number,  extravagant  measures  are  based,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  gen- 
tleman (Prof  Forshey),  who  has  given  as  much  attention^to  the  Mississippi  as  any 
other,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  remarking  that  they  are  fully  oonfirnted  by 
observation  and  by  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsayed. 

• 

If  n  eceuarj,  I  vould  here  reaffirm  what  I  have  so  often  and  so  ampl^  proved,  nameljr 
that  the  effects  of  levees  have  never  yet,  nor  will  they  ever  probably,  raise  the  aarface  of 
th»  river's  discharge,  in  Chis  lower  portion  of  the  valley.  The  high-water  mark  has  not  sen- 
eiblj  changed,  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  y^an  of  levee  history,  at  and  near  New- 
Orleans. 

The  alluvial  area  in  my  delta  is  about  31,200  square  miles.  Over  18,000  square  miles  of 
this  area,  we  have,  by  the  application  of  levees  and  closure  of  outlets,  reduced  the  average  level 
of  high-wtkter  mark  by  about  five  feet,  and  over  6,000  square  miles  more  we  have  reduced  the 
overflow  in  like  manner,  about  tliree  feet  average.  And  yet  the  effect  of  this  reclamation  of 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  delta,  has  not  raised  the  high-water  mark  at  New-Orleans  one  single 
inch.  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  that  the  like  reclamation  df  the  remaining  third  of  the 
delta  will  subject  us  to  new  dangers  of  inundation  by  raising  the  surface  of  high  water  dis- 
cbarge. The  velocity  will  be  increased,  and  the  cApaeity  of  the  channel  will  be  adapted  to 
the  exigencies." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  large  part  of  that  remaining  third  of  the  delta 
has  been  reclaimed,  and  the  flood  of  1858  has  occurred,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  river  to  about  eighty  miles  above  New-Orleans — indeed  to  within  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  that  city~^here  was  no  crevasse  of  any  consequence, 
uid  none  which  w&s  not  promptly  closed.  A  season  of  extraordinary  rains,  pro- 
tracted through' the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  extending  over  the 


Indeed,  aa  these  narrow  barons  would  speedily  extend  themselves  to  Gat  Island,  a  distance  of 
80  miles,  the  amount  of  fall  required  to  discharge  tliroug^h  such  bayous  would  be  greater  tban 
that  now  required,  no  discbarge  through  the  great  existing  channel  of  the  river.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  process  the  old  bed  would  fill  up.  an  elevation  of  surface  (from  both  causes) 
would  ensue,  and  the  bars  would  beoome  obstrucied,  and  their  navigability  be  loAt. 

This  dissemination  into  small  channels  Is  not  mere  speculation ;  it  is  the  actual  result  that 
has  taken  place  at  the  '  Jump,'  where  the  ezperimout  has  been  made,  of  turning  a  large 
volume  of  this  river  to  find  its  way  through  shallow  waters. 

The  amount  ofsedimentary  matter  required  to  All  up  Lake  Borgne,  from  its  head  to  Cat 
Island,  is  about  eight  tenths  of  a  cubic  mile,  an  amount  discharged  bv  the  river  4n  about 
twelve  years,  thus  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  real  mouth  of  these  divided  waters  would  be  in 
the  open  Gulf  at  Oat  Island,  and  in  place  of  a  navigable  river  to  that  mouth,  we  should  have^ 
%  mcotltude  of  innavigable  *  bayous'— doubtless  very  pictnresque-Htn  elevation  instead  or 
ft  depression  of  surlaceat  New-Orleans,  doubtfnlly  healthy. 
^  Truly  ^  tfedieal  Geogiaphy^  may  be  a  gr«at  thing,  but  *■  Uedieal  Engineering'  doubtfully  so." 
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bMiDs  of  tiM  principal  tribateries,  tended  to  swell  the  neusl  epriiiff  iood  and  to 
•end  down  m  large  a  body  of  water,  probably,  at  haa  ever  been  dis<£afged  by  the 
rtrer  in  any  one  year  ainoe  the  aettlement  of  Lonisiana.  Yet,  not  only  have  the 
ordinary  leveea,  through  the  tepaa  I  mention^  confined  the  floods  within  their 
limits,  but  they  have  done  so  withoat  producing  an  eleration  quite  as  great  as 
has  been  recorded  in  previous  years.  It  is  also  to  be  particularly  remarked 
that,  during  the  interval  between  the  last  mat  floods  and  this  flood  of  18§8,  the 
leveeing  of  thei*  swamp  reservoirs''  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  (so 
prominently  held  up  as  the  certain  source  of  ruin  to  liouisiana,  to  guard  a^^st 
which,  not  only  are  outlets*'  demanded  at  the  mouth,  retaining  reservoirs  in 
the  mountains,  but  an  immediate  increase  of  height  of  levee  of  stx  fut  through- 
out most  of  Louisiana),  have  been  completed,  and  that,  though  crevasses  have 
ooeurred  in  these  regbns,  yet  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  swamp  reservoirs 
have  been  filled.  Thus,  notwithstanding  that  every  possible  cause  which  eoaUi 
be  predicted,  in  former  years,  or  which  can  be  predicted  for  the  future,  has  been 
brought  into  play,  the  levees  of  the  river,  unaugmented  in  height,  have  been 
found  competent  to  retain  the  flood  within  their  limits  from  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  to  Donaldsonville.  and  it  is  proved^  as  it  has  often  been  proved  before,  that 
the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  assisted  by  just  sn  much  levee  as  was  necessary  on 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  is  now  still  aa  adequate  as  then  to  carry  off 
its  own  flood  waters. 

One  word  with  regard  to  these  famous  "  swamp  reservoirs''  which  baTo  been 
supposed  to  be  so  important  in  moderatin|[  the  floods  of  the  lower  river.  Were 
it  the  question  of  a  comparatively  short  nver,  whose  sources  could  he  all  onee 
affected  by  the  same  causes  (as  the  rapid  melting  of  snows  or  excessive  rains),  the 
resulting  freshet"  may  sweep  over  the  the  lower  basin  with  the  destructiveness 
of  a  tornado.  Of  such  catastrophes  we  frequently  read,  as  occurring  on  the  rivers 
of  France;  sometimes,  too,  with  the  minor  rivers  of  our  own  country.  In  such 
cases  the  existence  of  natural  reservoirs — as  lakes  or  ponds — ^tend  greatly  to  mod- 
erate the  height  and  destructiveness  of  the  floods  by  protracting  the  period  of 
discharge  and  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  flovring  at  any  one  moment  of 
time. 

But  what  analogy  is  there  here  to  a  river  whose  basin  covers  almost  a  fourth  of 
a  continent ;  whose  sources  lie  in  all  varieties  of  climate  ;  of  topogrraphical  and 
geological  formations  of  earth  surface  1  Will  the  petty  power  of  man,  in  turning 
up  here  and  there  a  few  acres  of  ground,  clearinii;  here  and  there  a  few  acres  of 
forests,  increase  the  .floods  of  such  a  river  1  Will  the  surface  flow  of  a  river 
which  sends  down  flood  after  flood  for  four,  five,  and  six  months,  be  any  lower 
for  a  *'  swamp  reservoir"  which  is  speedily  filled  and  can  thereafter  receive 
nothing  more  than  itself  discharges  in  the  river  below  1  Indeed,  these  swamp 
reservoirs"  have  each  their  own  channels  of  discharge  (as  the  Yasoo  and  St. 
Francis  rivers)  into  the  river  b^low,  and  speedily  become  nothing  but  lateral 
channels  through  which  the  river  is  diKperseid  (to  the  great  detriment  of  its  own 
bed).  But  still  further,  as  they  are. usually,  more  or  less,  filled  in  the  eariy  months 
of  the  flood  period,  and  ,as  tiiB  great  floods  come  down  later,  they  become  themi' 

vee  tributariee  to  the  floods  of  the  lower  rivevy  under  precisely  those  circum- 

ances  in  which  their  aid  is  required,  if  ever,  to  relieve  those  floods. 

i*ortunately ,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  Louisiana  depends  in  but  very 
small  degree  upon  many  of  the  points  discussed,  and  which  have  been  supposed 
to  have  so  important  a  bearing. 

There  is  but  one  protection  for  Louisiana,  and  that  is  lepees  :  outlets  or  lateral 
vents  of  any  kind  may  be  discussed — adopted  by  State  BXilhontieB^perhaps  at- 
tempted. If  80,  they  will  certainly  deluge  the  unfortunate  district  through  which 
the&  discharge  is  carried,  while  they  utterly  fail  to  relieve  the  river,  producing,  on 
the  other  hand,  deposits  in  its  bed,  which  they  will  eventually  raise,  and  with  it 
» the  surface. 

I  have  already  sUted  that  I,  during  the  flood  of  1849  and  1860,  gave  tb#  ftiSh 
nomena  of  the  river  some  study,  and  I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  a  coit»hmMi 
on  the  subject  of  outlets.   My  views,  as  then  entertained,  and  the  results  I  ac- 
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ftt»  wili  be  fbmd  in  Hbt  Jbljuambdr  of  X>t  BoWs  Ririsw  fvr  1850.  I 
8ho<iid  inention^  that,  though  many  of  this  daU  used  in  than  invesU^at&i^  afe 
ineorrcct,  the  general  toticniAioDe  are  not  aflected  by  such  inaocnntcy. 

PutT  Tbcrd.— Staitiog  from  the  ffrinciple  **th«t  the  bads  of  river#  of  %i» 
<Jbaraeter  of  the  Mississi|>pi,  are  capable  of  resisting,  unchanged,  only  a  certain 
velocity  <*f  cttrrettt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  that  the  sedimentary  matter  contained 
tn  the  river  wat^r  requires  &  certain  deffree  of  velocity  to  keep  it  in  suspension,*' 
And  -that^  from  the  vonoteracting  tendencies  of  the  above  two  cause's,  a  mean 
becomes  established  at  which  the  current  ceases  to  deposit  its  ^sediment,  and  the 
bottom  ceases  to  be  abraded,  or  in  other  words,  the  bottom  becomes  permanent ; 
but  if,  front  any  ciiuse,  such  as  throwing  off  a  portion  of  the  water  through  a 
w^sle  wier,  the  velocity  of  the  eurrent  is  diminished,  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  its  sediment  in  suspension,  but  will  continue  to  deposit  in  its  bed  until, 
through  the  elevation  of  the  bed,  its  velocity  again  becomes,  what  it  Wfts  before 
it  Was  disturbed,  sufficient  to  maintain  Its  sediment  in  permanent  suspension'* — 
it  was  aimj^y  the  question  to  determine,  having  thrown  off  a  certain  volume  of 
water  by  an  outlet,  or  crevasse,  how  much  additional  mrfaiU  ekvaiicff  wte 
necessary  to  rcHor^  the  velocity  of  the  diminished  stream  below,  to  its  mifgimml 
4nd  normal  velocity.  The  result  was,  that  while  an  immedi&le  lowering  ^  surfa^ 
ttight  be  expected  from  such  an  outlet,  Che  ultimate  effect  would  oerlahsly  be  to 
ntise  that  surface,  and  thus  aggravate  the  evil  which  the  outlet  was  expected  to 
remedy.  However  little  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  mathematiaal  deter- 
tHi9nations  thos  made,  the  general  truth  oj^  the  cenclusion  is  incontrovertible.  The 
currents  of  the  river,  rather  diminishmg  in  velocity  than  increasing,  as  they 
descend — passing  for  thousands  of  miles  Uirough  caving  and  friable  banks— >may 
fiurly  be-condnded  to  be  loaded,  on  their  arrival  in  Louisiana,  vnth  the  thaximutn 
of  sediment  due  to  their  velocity,  whatever  that  velocity  may  be.  Any  check  in  this 
velocity,  however  small,  will,  therefore,  produce  deposition.  This  is  not  mere 
•theory-Hill  the  experience  of  evety  observer  of  the  river  will  confirm  it,  while  it  is 
itself  conformable  to  reason  and  common  sense.  Such  a  check  in  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  bdow  the  outM,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  outlet. 

The  investigations  to  whioh  !  allude  were  tnade  while  the  great  Bonnet  Carre 
crevasse  of  1850  was  iu  full  iow^  On  the  30th  of  July  (immediately  afler  the 
&H  of  the  river);  its  bed  was  examined  by  Professor  Forshey  and  others,  who 
found  that  iniTneiiUaiely  b^low  (he  eretaese  it  was  obstructed  by  a  shoal  tohieh  dtrntn- 
ithed  the  mecm  d0pth  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  area  Of  section  75,613  square 
feet  as  compart  wi^  the  section  above  the  ereyasse.  A  more^xtraordinary  con- 
firmation of  a  result  of  pure  reasoning,  by  the  actual  results  of  the  operations 
oarried  on  by  nature,  on  a  great  scale,  has  rarely  been  preeented.  To  the  statb- 
ment  of  the  results  of  this  examination,  Professor  Forshey  appends  the  feHowing 
note : 

**8oandiQgd  iasd«  in  th^  high  water  oC  X831  proved  that  the  neat  sand  bar  thrown  across 
the  channel  of  the  river  below  the  OTevaase  bj  the  weakness  of  its  transporting  force."*,  was 
Mtfxied  awaj  a^io  when  tke  river  wall  conAned  by  the  new  levee,  and  rose  high  enoogh  to 
assnme  its^^raaiest  veloeltjr.  With  t^oee  sccostoiued  to  tike  ^imdy  of  hjd^rpdyaamios,  tke 
^ove  facts  fhraish  a  fortonaie  iUoatratipn  of  the  effocts  of  outlet* — vtrbum  mp/* 

Similar  effetts  havs  been  observed  to  be  produced  by  other  crevasses  {witness 
the  extraordinary  deposits  in  front  of  the  New-Orleans  city  wharves  in  1868, 
caused  by  the  Bell  erevasse,  just  above  the  city  limits),  and  it  is  doubtless  an 
effect  attending  crevasses,  and  which  will  attend  al^otUletM,  should  the  foUy  of 
making,  •!  attemptinf  to  make,  them  be  committed. 

The  idea  that  levees  have  any  tendency  to  cause  a  rising  of  the  bed  is  so 
simply  absuid — so  destitute  of  a  singe  reason  to  justify  it — ^that  it  hardly  seens 
-neceMxy  to  sdlude  to  it  k  is  the  want  of  levees  and  that  edom  which  eau  eause 
such  a  ristog.  '  \\  is  this  which  is  causing  the  remarkable  rising  which  is  taking 
place  to  the  k>Wer  and  unleveed— and  recent  and  inade;|uately  leveed — parts  of 
the  LftfeuiMie ; '  und  in  proportion  as  the  water  Is  let  out  from  its  confinement  iy 
Uvee*^  by  liieens.gf  crevasses  or  outlets,"  wilt  the  bed  of  the  Missi«iq>pi  river 
be  elevated.  . .     •  . 

H^L.  II.~llO,  IV.  5 
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Bat  if  oatkto  coold  do  fw  the  river  all  |bat  >  antidpaled— if  tbvy  eoM  Umrn 
tbe  turfece — and  ibrever  protect  its  banks  from  overflow,  it  woold  ^  difficttH  to 
find  how  to  cany  off  tbase  waters  to  the  sea  wiiliout  re|»ieducing,  in  anpihar 
iorm*  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  obviate.  It  is  common  with  many  to  ap^ca- 
ate  so  lightly  oo  throwing  off  one,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  f^et  per  seeottd 
from  tho  river  by  "  outleu/'  that  one  would  think  that,  the  water  onc»  let  out, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  thought  of.  Unfortunately,  it  is  just  at  this  point 
that  the  trouble  begins.  No  lateral  vent  exist* — none  eon  he  wu4e  by  num^  whish 
will  carry  off  these  one,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  cahie  foot  wbioh  k  is 
wished  to  dispose  o^  so  safely  as  the  rive^  channel  itself,  aided  by  sufficient  levae*. 
To  throw  them  into  such  lateral  vents  is  (as  all  experience  shows)  to  produce  ex- 
actly the  ruinous  effects  of  overflow  of  lands  and  destruetion  of  ptoperty  whiah 
die  faiUme  ef  the  lewee  (or,  in  other  words,  a  crevasse)  produces. 

Catt  your  eye  upon  the  map  of  Louisiana,  if  a  natural  lateral  vent  can  be  oon- 
ceived,  capable  of  carrying  off  a  large  volume  of  the  rivers  waters  without  in- 
jurious elevation,  it  is  furnished  by  Lake  Poutchartrain.  A  broad  lake,  #ome 
iUleen  or  twenty  miles  in  width,  by  thirty  in  len^h,  is  itself  a  channel  of  -  un- 
defined magnitude,  while  it  is  separated  from  the  GuLf  waters  by  two  broadr  Mkd 
deep  paasea  of  only  six  or  seven  miles  in  length.  No  labor  of  man  cm  rival  this 
great  arrangement  of  nature.  Yet  the  waters  of  the  Bonnet  Cane  crevaiMe 
maintained,  according  to  observations  at  Fort  Pike,  a  permanent  elevation  at  this 
lowest  point  of  the  lake,  of  about  eighteen  inches.!'*  Greater,  douMes%  at  the 
head  uf  the  lake,  and  btill  greater  at  the  head  of  the  canals,  bayous,  dub,  which 
receive  the  plantation  drainage. 

How  perfectly  inadmissible  such  a  permanent  elevation  of  back  waters  would 
be  to  the  immense  number  of  valuable  plantations  which  drain,  into  Lakes  Pont- 
ehartiain  and  Maurepas — ^how  absolutely  ruinous  it  would  be  to  Neno-jOrleoHs 
and  its  suburbs — I  need  not  indicate.  Yet  this  is  incomparably  the  most  f^soraJUe 
ease  of  the  outlet  system,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  proposed  outlet  into 
Lake  Borgne. 

Pabt  Fourth. — ^Tnm  j^our  eye  now  to  the  other  shore  of  t^  river,  aal  observe 
the  basin  lying  between  it  and  lAfourche.  You  have  travereed  this  basin  in 
many  directions,  and  know  that  a  lai^  portion  of  its  arei^  |e  nothing  but 
.salt  or  fresh  water  lakjes,  connected  with  each  other  by  large  and  navigable 
bayous,  and  having  an  ample  outlet  into  the  sea ;  that,  from  the  tery  margin  ef 
the  river,  numberless  bayous  take  their  origin,  which  lead  to  thA  drainage  wattts 
of  the  elevated  river  lands  into  these  lakes.  We  find  here  a  veiy;  com|>lete  natu- 
ral arrangement  for  canytn^  off  surplus  waters,  yet  experienqe  has  proved  that 
every  crevasse  of  any  magmtude  which  has  discharged  itself  into  this  basin  h»s 
elevated  its  waters  to  the  inundation  of  the  adjacent  river  plantationaKand  of  the 
fine  plantations  on  the  Bayous  Barataria  and  Pierrot ;  while  these  two  gfeat 
crevasses  of  1868  (BelPs  and  Labranche's)  both  discharging  into  it,  producing  an 
elevation  of  waters  which  crossed  all  the  great  natural  drains  and  extended  Uself 
down,  inundating  all  the  plantations  of  that  shore,  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
of  the  Gulf  itself.  Yet  while  this  perfectly  ruinous  elevation  of  back  waters  has 
been  produced,  the  river  surface  has  been  so  little  lowered  by  the  discharge  of 
these  orevaspes,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  tliare  has  been 
any  appreciable  reduction  at  all. 

'  In  like  manner  the  throwing  of  the  river  watevs  kto  the  Plnquemine,  to  hX\ 
into  the  network  of  lakes  and  bazoos  behind,  is  to  raise  the  waters  of  that  basin, 
to  ruin  large  plantation  interests  within  it,  and  to  postpone  indeinitely  the 
reoovery  from  inundation  of  the  immense  extent  of  vaiuaMe  iande  wifaM  i*  con- 
tatne. 

In  brief;  to  take  waters  hom  the  river  cfaanDel  aad  to  ihlsasr  think  into*  ^ 


-    la  ths  psjwr  b«foro  Mferr^  to  (Da  Bow's  Bitibw)^  X  a»rs»9a4  a  4(Mil>t  ^Resolttng  ftw 

my  comimtatioBs)  whether  no  much  «levatioQ  was  produced^  but  I  ba?e  9iflc«  becomo  aware 
tfant  t  omitted  iiDportant  influepCes  in  making  my  comptftetibftt ;  besidEtsl'tiie  eloTatlon  h«t« 
f  tren  is  a  matter  of  obaerration  and  bo^  of  si^ecolatioB.  - 
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lifterftl  batim,  Mei  and  ImyotM,'  b  to  take  them  hom  Ibe  dianvef  By  mhkk  ibegr 
can,  fvith  the  DMA  eftee  and  safety,  carried  io  the  cea,  to  pat  them  tnio  haeiaa 
Aumked  by  their  slope  to  caxyy  off  the  floods  thrown  upon  them. 

KecoMect  that  when  you  throw  off  one,  two,  or  three  haidred  thousand  oobie 
feet  of  water  per  secoiid  into  these  basins,  you  are  throwing  a  volume  greater 
than  that  of  gftat  rivers— -and  you  expect  m^itk  riiec&  to  flow  to  the  eea  through 
channels  pro?ide(}  for  the  natural  drainage  and  tidal  flow  of  a  district  of  only 
two  or  three  hundred  squajre  mlles-;~and  to  flow,  too»  without  that  elevation  ot 
kud  which  tha^permanent  flow  of  rivers  xequires. 

It  is  an  erroneouB  notion,  and  oae  only  calculated  to  mislead,  that  the  fivet^ 
when  left  to  itself,  maintained  these  lateral  bayous  as  a  means  of  venting  its 
floods.  On  the  conti^ry,  the  natural  {wocess  is  that  of  closing  of  l^Uerai  bayoiUt 
aiid  of  ame4Htr»tum  in  th€  mam  cktumd. 

]>uisiana  presents  numberless  old  beds  of  bayous  which  were  once  outAets> 
)mt  which  have  been  closed  by  natural  processes.  In  fkct,  these  side  bayous^ 
keing  streams  of  less  magnitude  than  the  main  stream,  require  greater  inclination 
of  bed.  As  they  extemi  their  length  by  deposit,  their  indinatton  decreases,  ao4 
t|ie  channel  contracts  and  ultimately  closes.  Such  is  the  history  of  numberless 
old  bayous  whose  beds  are  still  plainly  visible.  Such  i«oa^  probamy  be  the  history 
of  the  Lafourche  and  Atcha^laya^  if  left  to  themselves. 

I  will  dismiss  thli  subject  of  ^  outlets "  by  saying  that  they  are  utterfy  imr 
practicaHe  without  involving  the  ruinous  effects  due  to  crevasses,  except  that 
^proposed  into  Lake  Borgne,  or  others  still  lower  down— -that  though  in  aome 
iSueu  (as  the  natural  one  near  the  mouth  called  the  Jump)  they  will  maintaia 
themselves  (for  a  time),  in  general  they  can  only  be  maintained  ((or  it  is  an 
unnatural  process)  at  a  constant  annual  and  inereasing  expense,  (see  my  article 
hefb\e  referred  to  tnDs  fiow) — that  if  successfully  maintfeuned,  they  involve  the 
pmbable. diminution  a^d  el0vation  of  bed  and  surface  of  the  river  ohaunel  below 
(and  ultimately  above) f  and  moreover  serious  injury  to  the  bars  at  the  moutL 

Before  conf^luding  this  .etter,  I  will  vemark,  however,  that  the  resulto  I  have 
arrived  a^  as  .egdirds  the  effects  of  outlets^  though  they  were  first  reached  by 
jne  through  mere  theoretical  considerations,  without  much  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  ctver^  add  without  reference  to  the  experience  or 
theories  of  others,  yet  are  npt  novel,  nor  do  they  want  ample  confirmation  derived 
from  \he  history  of  the  river  itself  (instances  of  which  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
ethers  will  occur  to  you),  nor  from  the  experience  and  investigations  of  other 
enftineeri  in  other  countries. 

rerhaps  the  most  instructive  lase  whitfh  can  be  refemed  to  is  that  of  the  lower 
Po,  with  its  tributaries,  which,  a  century  or  two  ago,  was  ruining  the  fairest 
porUone  of  Italy,  and  thus  beeame  the  subject  of  atudy,  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  the  most  eminent  engmeers.  The  tower  Rhine  has  also  given  rise  to  similar 
studies  and  experience. 

The  result  of  ail  these  <were  summed  up  hy  Fnsi,  one  of  the  Italian  engineers 
engaged  with  these  matters.  *His  work  was  deemed  so  important  as  an  embodt- 
mjht  of  standard  principles,  and  as  a  record  of  a  peculiar  experience,  that  it 
was  translated,  only  some  i'orty  years  ago,  by  an  English  officer.  General  Garstin, 
with  a  view  to  its  applicability  to  the  rivers  of  India.  While  I  know  nothing  in 
the  fecords  of  hydraulic  engineering  conflicting,  there  is  not  a  result  or  principk 
recorded  in  this  book  which  is  not  in  direct  confirmation,  with  the  principles  I 
maintain  with  regard  to  the  maoagemeBtof  the  Mississippi,  and  of  them  so 
strikingly  so,  and  that,  too,  in  reference  to  propositions  unexpected  and  paradoxi- 
cal, that  I  have  ground  for  believing  that  my  theoretical  results  were  conectly 
deduced  from  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  phentomena.* 

Part  FiPfR.-^The  fbl lowing  extract  (ftam  the  work  of  Friei,  published  in 
1763,  at  Lucca,  and  translated  into  aud  published  hi  English  in  18 18)  refers  to 


*  The  course  of  reasoning  which  prtciedes,  znay'  be  stipp«4ed  to  iniplv  tbs^t  no  incream  of 
height  of  levees  ^11  ever  bi  repaired.'  •  ^h  Uhaf  opinidtt ;  tofeg  n>  narn  It  i^nd^rst^od 
that  the  concliuions  arriTed  at  in  thiB  paper  are  etuirely  independent  of  uny  such  assumption. 
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Ib^  Rhine.   TiMt  4^  aob^ndes  af  it  «pp)NMofiM  the  ooeiii^  into  the  Insel,  Hf^ 
Wahal,  the  ^reet  Rhine,         It  it  eaid  these  sub-diviiioos  were  conMoenced 
the  Romans.    Of  the  effect*  of  this  sub-divisioQ,  uMi^  of  some  pcojecte  for  obn- 
eting  them,  Fyisi  epeaks  as  follows  :  .  » 

«  «  •  •  "This  gr«st  nraltipUeitj  of  tfhanndla,  though  prodootWe  rwrj 
gr«at  aArantages  to  the  aaTigatioa  and  commevce  of  Holland,  dnwi  affeor  it  tqcj  fimsl 
oonaeqitences.  The  waters,  dirided  l^to  so  many  branches,  lose  the  rapidity  and  atreufth 
which  are  required  to  snstain  and  push  forward  those  heterogeneous  sabatances  which  ihey 
transportl  The  constant  rising  of  the  bottom  renders  the  draining  of  l^e  watefs  from 
the  fields  more  difficult,  increases  the  expense  of  the  necessanr  -embanJbnents,  aoi 
always  augments  the  damage  ,  which  these  eKtensire  lowlands  urm^x^  when  the  djkea 
break  and  threaten  the  whole  country  with  ruin.  To  secure  that  part  pf  Holland  whic^ 
lies  between  Rotterdam',  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  the  ocean,  tt  was  proposed  in  1764  to  form 
in  the  Leek,  which  is  another  branch  of  the  Rhine,  a  cut  with  sixteen  sloloes,  by  wlileh  a 
part  idiould  be  dischai||;ed  into  the  Memva,  which  is  the  janetion  of  the  Meuae  with-  the 
Kahal."  .  • 

•  a  *  *  "GennetS  has  asserted  that  the  proposed  alterations  would  avail 
nothing  towatd  the  diminution  of  the  height  of  the  floods;  and  proposes  in  lien  of  it,  t« 
reuntte  aU  the  waters,  of  the  great  Ri  tne  in  the  ancient  tomoh  of  the  IseeL  and  in  this 
annner  to  conduct  them  by  tbe  shortest  road  to  the  sea>  He  roaiPtajns  that,  bv  the  anion 
of  all  the  watciTs  their  rapidity  'uoald  be  increaiied,  while  the  amplitude  oi  t^e  seoticms 
would  continae  the  same ;  and^hat,  in  conseqdence,  the  waters  would  have  more  stren^h 
to  deepen  their  bed,  aad  to  proTent  those  d^osita  that  are  saccesslvely  made  in  it. 

Again,  with  repaid  to  Ming  to  the  volume  of  p  river,  or  of  subtracting  from  it 
by  otUletSf  we  find  the  following  : 

^  We  read  in  the  collection  of  observations  for  1728,  that,  having  made  the  experimeat  o 
nlaeing  marks  in  the  Panaro  and  of  letting  in  and  afterward  withdrawing  the  wateN  jift 
yue  great  drain  of  Burana,  they  observed  in  the  Panaro  no  sensible  rise  in  'tt|e  first  instanecL 
nor  any  visible  decrease  in  the  second.  These  thl-ee  fiiifts  have  been  particularly  atteeted 
by  Btisiace  M aniredi,  wlioee  testimony  is  worth  that  of  all  the  ethers. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  these  fiwts;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  affluent  bore  no  sensit^le  proportion  to  that  of  the  recipient  ritreamj  nor  that  the 
sections  of  the  recipient  were  not  effective ;  neither  can  the  Invariability  of  these  very 
sections  be  attributed  to  any  other  causes  than  an  inerease  <lf  velocity  iv  the  aatted  watery 
proportioi^ed  to  the  increased  quantity  of  water  itself. 

.  ^  What  hf*  b^en  observed  in  the  coi^anctipn  of  rivers,  is  also  seen  in  their  derivation  or 
dlvisiou,  where  It  often  happons,  that,  in  diverting  fVom  the  principal  channel  a  considerable 
body  of  watet,  that  whiefa  is  left  behind  is  not  fiBibly  diminished,  either  in  height  or  in 
breadth.  Although  Geonetd  has  not  famLiked  us  with  coirect  measiuementein  refueoee  to 
the  observations  which  he  has  reported,  they  are,  nevertheless,  con^rmed  br  anpthar 
■  observation  made  on  the  Pd  of  Venice,  and  ftiUy  detailed  in  the  celebrated  Avis  of  M.  Riviera,** 

•  •  •  •  *•  It  is  a  hydrostaticat  paradox,  commonly  tauffht  by  Italian  authoM, 
and  u^ilformlv  confirmed  by  experieaoe,  tliat  yon  do  notdhnhiish  the  height  of  the  waters  Ik 

Keat  floods  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  water.  Father  CasteUi,  in  tbe  13th  corollary  of 
B  First  Book  on  Kunnmg  Waters,  has  disi^ipiroved  of  the  division  formerly  made  of  the 
Po  at  Bnondeno,  and  whfcD  was  afterward  abandoned  in  the  year  1838. '  Onglielnilni, 
In  his  Xlltfa  chapter;  has  oonOrmed  the  opinion  of  Ohstetli,  as  far  as  regards  the  little 
acilitv-  to  be  derived  from  discharg  ing^oices,  a»  well  from 'the  ^maU  qaantiiy  of  ^ter  whieh 
they  let  off  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  river,  as  from  the  very  small  retrenchment 
that  they  make  (torn  the  height  to  which  the  Hver  would  have  risen  if  they  had  not  been 
made. 

^'Eustace  lfan6«dt,  in  a  paper  never  printed,  has  dearly  nrovad  the  inntility  and  the  danger 
ef  all  tbe  cuts  which  pome  persons  proposed  to  make  in  the  right  bank  of  the  Serchio. 
Sxperience,  has  in  like  manner,  demonstrated  the  inutility  of  the  cut  made  in  the  embank- 
ment on  the  right  ef  the  Arno,  at  Le  Fornacett«',  by  m^ns  of  which  it  was  formerly  expitetefl 
that  the  city  of  Pisa  might  be  secured  againitt  Inuniations. 

This  out  having  been  made  ia  1740,  three  er  fov  breaehea  occurred  in  tbe  appar  bed  of 
the  Arno,  and  yet  at  Pisa  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  floods. 
The  cut  was  made  anew  in  1761,  during  the  month  of  November,  at  the  time  of  a  very  great 
flood,  yet  the  waters  continued  to  rbte  so  high  that  some  persons  could  not  he  persaaded  the  cat 
had  been  made.  The  tt^A  eame  down  in  a  lisw  hours  the  night  of  the  Uth,  and  eoat  nmad 
with  flight  variations  till  the  evening  of  the  15th.  At  7  o'clock  that  same  evening,  they  nade 
in  the  left  b  wk  of  the  river  at  Le  Fornacette  an  opening  of  6  braces,  which  was  soon  widened  hy 
the  waters  to  between  and  30.  However,  notwithstanding  the  amplitude  of  the  section  and 
the  quantity  of  water  that  laraed  by  It,  the  rirer  continued  to  rise  at  Pisa;  and  ahovi  U 
o^cloek  it  reaohed  the  greateet  height  that  H  had  ever  attained  tuthe  memory  of  man." 
•  •  •  •  aj  might  add  to  my  own  observatione  those  m%de  in  other  rivers  with  which 
We  are  acquainted.  The  oanal  made  by  order  of  the  Bmperor  Nerva  to  draw  off  the  superfla- 
ens  waters  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  time  of  its  greater  freshen,  did  not  contribute  ia  the  small  est 
■degree  to  prevent  the  innndations^  as  Pliny  ha^  assared  us  in  his  letters. 

•  t  #  ^'Thetworeu^viacsUioasthatTiaeeatVlidanioaaseatobe  madeln  theCelone, 
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which  is  fttrfb«tor7  of  dhiana,  hare  caused  tiie  AUI&ir  °P  the  I6m  of  tbe  principal 
trank.  One  maj  oonralt,  on  thli  snl^ci,  tbe  opinion  giTen  oj  Thomas  Perelli,  a  learned 
mathematician,  on  the  derlrations  from  the  Torrent  Marroggia. 

^One  may  atoo  inspect  the  discourse  of  the  celehrat»d  Lorgna  on  the  innndationa  of  the 
Adige,  vrliich  sufficiently  proves  that  all  the  derivations  made  in  tbat  river  have  only  pro- 
dttced  a  heightening  of  its  bed  and  thereby  rendered  tbe  floods  more  dangerous.'^ 

The  foliovdng  extracts  containing  the  relation  between  volume  and  inclination, 
01  tlope  of  bedf  are  so  exactly  confiicmatory  of  my  own  results,  already  alluded  t», 
that  1  call  your  attention  particularly  to  them  : 

"  Btxt  vbatever  may  be  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  floating  bodies  incorpo- 
rMed,  to  carry  off  the  deposits  and  to  preserve  the  bottom  clear,  it  must  depend  on  the  body 
of  water  and  the  slope;  so  If  aglvenbody  ofwaterin  the  recipient,  while  alone,  is  established 
on  a  bottom  of  a  given  inclination,  tiris  very  recipient,  after  thejudotion  of  a  tributary,' 
■iQst  establish  its  bed,  by  means  of  the  increased  body  of  water,  .on  a  less  deoUvity  than  it 
had  before." 

•  *  •  "  Enstaoa  Manfred!,  in  the  exposition  which  be  has  given  of  the  4th  Ooroll.  to" 
the  ^ixth  proposition  of  the  ftfth  chapter  of  Quglielminl,  which  states,  that  *  the  greater  th^ 
ordinary  body  of  water  in  a  river,  the  less  will  be  the  slope  of  its  bed.' " 

•  •  •  Oo*lielmini  has.  besides,  left  «fl  some  more  precise  rules  in  the  Corollaries  to 
the  second  propoltion  of  the  Fifth  Book.  These  are  the  following :  '  The  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  a  river  carries,  the  le«s  will  be  its  fall  ;*  and  the  greater  the  force  of  the 
stream,  the  left<  will  be  the  slope  of  the  bed.'** 

•  •  •  These  two  nriea,  then,  will  finally  resolve  themselveff  into  this  single  one, 
aamelv,  that  the  fdooe  of  the  bottom  ^n  rivers  will  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
the  bo  dy  of  water  is  increased.'  ^ 

And  finally,  in  regard  to  practical  methods  of  protecting  from  inundation,  I  add 
^DOtber  extract : 

M  Cornelies  Bfeypr,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engineer,  in  a  manuscript  diflsertatlon.  now  in  vaj 
possession,  on  the  method  of  preserving  tbe  city , of  Plia  from  iho  inundation  of  the  Amp, 
disapproves  of  all  the  proposals  for  changing  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  restricts  him«ielr  to  a 
preposition  for  improvtng  and  aiding  the  mouth,  ralginjf  and  streogtbening  the  vide  woi4m, 
correcting  the  deviations  and  straightening  the  principal  pinuosities  of  the  old  bed." 

If.  Ciennet^  has  followed,  of  late  the  same  maxims  in  Holland,  disapproviag,  as  we  have 
before  said,  of  all  the  new  cuis  and  defections  which  had  been  devised,  and  proposing  in  their 
room  to  reunite  all  the  waterii  of  thereat  Rhine  in  the  andent  branch  or  the  ^sel,  whiclh 
■hould  be  made  stniight,  and  brought  to  a  uniform  breadth ;  thus  seeooding  nature,  whidi 
udtes  and  so  conducts  all  waters  to  the  sea.'*  Tours  truly, 

,   •  J.  Q.  Barnaed, 

Brevet  Jtfiv  w,  XT.  S.  En^tuers. 

'  *  The  proposHioiis  contained  in  this,  the  two  preceding,  and  the  foUewing  paragraphs,  are 
the  ^ame  arrived  at  by  me  in  discussing  the  Mississippi,  and  amount  to  this  vl«. :  that  the 
greater  the  volume  of  water,  the  less  fall  or  head  it  reqiiioed  to  move  it  with  a  certain  velo- 
city, and,  therefore,  the  less  s#rCacd  elevatieh.  It  is  implied,  also,  that  the  river  moulds  and 
dhftnges  itiv  bed  to  adapt  it  to  the  voUaie  to  be  discharrsd,  which  is  true  of  such  rivers  as  the 
MisaLsinuL  . 

Mr.  SUett  has  seised  upon  the  above  sentence,  and  has  cho«en  to  regard  me  as  coram  it- 
ed  to  all  the  extreme  opinions  advanced  by  ctrlain  (by  no  means  admitted  aJl)  "  Italian  ftnd 
Dutch  engineers" ;  and  has,  moreover,  taken  upon  himself  to  sum  up  the  principle"  of 
Frtfll^  book  by  certain  abstract  propesitioBS.  which,  whatever  troth  they  may  have  in  their 
practical  operation sJukto  never  been  adyapced  nor  maintained  by  me,  %s  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  and  my  other  published  essays  on  these  subjects  sufficiently  proves.  Indeed  the  note 
which  I  appended  to  Guglielmlnrs  "Rules*'  sufSciently  showed  how  I  conetraed  and  applied 
each  principles,  and  how  my  iatroduotory  remarks  were  to  be  understood.  Given  a  certain 
channel  of  unvariabU  form  carrying  a  given  volume  of  water,  and  the  proposition  that  aa 
additional  volume  of  va^r  thrown  Uto  It  doet  i^t  raise  the  surface  bed,  is  not  only  a  para- 
dox but  an  absurdity. 

B»t  let  this  given  channel  be  a  fiver  bed  whose  sides  and  l>ottora  are  formed  by  tbe  con- 
ficting  agencies  of  depoettion  and  abrasion,  and  then  the  paradox  becomes  true,  not,  as  the  um- 
wiediaU  but  as  the  MmaU  resnlt  Thit  Ls  the  meaning  of  the  "  Rules"  of  Gulielmini,  tku  it 
the  meaning  of  the  antecedentlv  quoted  maxim  which  says  If  a  recipient,  while  alone,  is  es- 
tablished, on  a  bottom  of  gived  inclination,  this  very  recipient  after  the  Junction  of  a  tribu" 
tary  must  establish  Its  bed,  by  means  of  the  increased  body  of  w«ter  on  a  less  declivity  than, 
it  had  before*"  and  lAt«  it  what  Ur.  Bltett's  recorded  Sgores  for  the  slope  of  the  Ifiesiasippl 
rom  the  Ohio  down  provea— what  my  theory  confirm*  and  applies. 

Bat  to  attempt  to  put  the  "  principle**  which  this  involves  in  alt  its  bearings  In  such 
naked  propositions  as  Mr.  EUett  chooses  to  attribute  to  Prist,  is  simply  an  abuse  of  language. 
.  Mr.  Xllett  has  given  the  world  hU  principles,  and  he  is  doubtless  able  to  judge  now  how 
fsr  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  history  of  tbe  river. 

He  can  also  say  since  he  has  chosen  to  select  this  pass^e  of  mine  for  animadversion,  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  ''records  of  hydraulic  engineering**  jTdon^  refer  to  theories,  but 
to  tha  aotual  r«fa»iM  ef  enginetting  operations)  ''oonflf otiag  wtth  |i|e  fffiBciples  Tmaistalji 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Missiasippi.** 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI -BY  CUT-OFFS. 
By  HvNRT  J.  Pbck>  of  lAmuriana. 
■  I  have  oocaaioMJIy  observed  eommvnieatioiM,  eondemnatory  of  the  RaoooHrci 
cot-ofT,  pubtished  in  some  of  the  New  Orleans  journals.  Having  now,  as  J  alwayi 
have  had,  unlimited  confidence  in  those  gre^t  phpOsoDbical  principles  aj><m  which 
the  propriety  and  ezpediehcy  of  that  work  yrbre  based,  T  have  prefeired  thai 
thne,  with  her  unerring  cn^ible,  should  test  by  experieince  the  nHimate  merit 
or  demerit  of  bihat  great  internal  improvement,  raihMr  than  to  rely  Upon  condd- 
sions  derived  from  abstract  reasoning. 

Years  of  re^ectign  since  the  accompfishment  ot  that  cut-oif  having  more  fo^ 
convinced  me,  not  only  Qf  its  propriety  as  a  woikper  ts,  but  as  the  test  of  a  greai 
principle  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river.  I  will  avail  myself  of  a 

elacd  in  your  Betiew  to  suggest  a  few  reflections  that  may  operate  on  the  pd})- 
c  mind,  to  assist  the  Great  FatheF  of  Waters  in  bearing  his  floods  ^larmleasly  to 
thefiulf. 

In  my  efforts  to  effect  the  Raecourei  eul-off,  in  eoitiunctton  with  the  frielxls  of 
that  measure,  I  was  .operated  upon  by  deductions  derived  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy,  ana  secondly  by  the  interests  of  my  oonstitiiMits, 
and  I  conceive  that  the  making  of  that  cut-off  has  added  more  to  their  inteiMt 
than  all  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  since  Louisiana  has  had  an  existence  as 
a  State.  As  a  local  measure  it  changed  Black  river  aaa  Lower  Tensas  from  an- 
annual  waste  t>f  waters  to  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  productive  cotton  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  they  were  both  subject  to  annilal  inundations 
and  yer^  the  weksone  homes  of  alligators  and  other  reptiles  The  fUocourei  cu^ 
oiTnot  only  relieved  the'low^  Mrts  of  the  parishes  of  Catahoula  and  Coneoidia  from 
aanual  inundations  but  also  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and  Point  Coupee,  and  sensibly 
affected  the  Mississippi  river  as  high  up  as  Notches,  seventy-^ve  miles  above.  As 
9  local  measure,  above  the  cut-off,  it  has  been  worth  untold  millions ;  as  a  State 
measure,  it  has  been  of  equal  advantage,  by  increasing  the  taxable  property  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  necessarily  throwing  cenntless  thousands  into  the  Stale  Treasory. 
It  has  promoted  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Mississippi  vastly,  by  shortening  ths 
distance,  and  necessarily  reducing  the  cost  of  river  transportation.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  vast  advantages  that  have  been  the  result  of  that  great  work,  and  they 
are  so  manifest  that  it  wosU  be  a  useless  waste  of  paper  to  iHustrate  them,  as 
they  ar6  self-evidimt  propositions. 

Again,  the  {l&ccourci  cut-off  has  exerted  a  powerfuVinfluence  in  keepfng  open 
the  conneotioB  of  Red  river  with  the  Mississippi,  for  by  inereasmg  the  £ill  of  the 
Mississippi  about  thirty  inches  in  low  water,  it  necessarily  increased  the  dral^  ai 
Red  River  over  the  old  river  bars,  and  thus  has  had  a  greet  iitfiuence  in  prevent- 
ing Red  River  from  turning  its  course  down  the  Atchatalaya. 

Having  briefly  allided  to  the  advantages  according  to  the  four  perishes  imioedi- 
<tely  above  that  cut-off,  and  necessarily  to  the  State  at  Isrffe,  we  will  now  direct 
•ur  attention  to  the  effect  of  that  measure  below  the  cut-off.  So  that  in  timing 
up  all  the  evidence  we  may  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  cut-offs  : 

'  That  the  Raecourei  cut-off  catised  the  river  to  remote  a  fsW  ssmcl  bars  ai|d  to 
cut  away  the  banks  for  a  short  distance  below  is  vsiy  true ;  that  is  qothing*  more 
than  always  occurs  in  the  hnnndiate  vieinity  of  out-eff»  that  ars  miade  dniing  a 
flood  stage  of  the  river,  but  it  did  no  damage  of  serious  importance.  It  is  true 
that  some  few  individuals  presented  claims  to  the  two  or  tlu>ee  succeeding  legisla- 
tures, but  the  testimony  was  so  conflicting  that  they  got  no  redress,  and  so  tar  as 
tiie  neighborhood  immediately  below  the  cut-off  is  concerned,  with  anindividati 
exception  or  two,  I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  of  actual  benefit  The  parish 
of  Point  Coupee,  a  part  of  which  lies  below  the  Raceomoi  cut-off,  instruetsd  theii 
representation  to  cause  that  cut-off  to  be  made  and  the  petition  of  instruction  was 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  that  parish,  and  is  now  on  record  in  the  journal 
Oithe  house  of  representatives.  Ths  peopio  of  that  parish  are  as  intelligent  as  tbs 
psefkls  of  way  mSm  parish,  asd  they  had  ths  ^aalsfa  «f  knowiBg  what'wsaM 
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promote  4he  Uvteiest  ef  tlMOMehies.   They  had  tlM  kmi«vdeA|;«  of  tho  eul^ofis,  for 

the  Red  imr  cut-off  had  b«en  naade  previooflly,  and  the  parish  of  Pokit  Coap^ 
had  been  uldmatoly  benefited  by  the  Red  river  and  Raocourci  eut-offs. 

It  ia  also  a  matter  of  history  that  there  was  a  great  clamor  about  the  conse- 
quences of  that  cut-off,  but  the  outcry  was  not  from  the  vicinity  of  the  cut-off  boit 
from  the  coast  below,  as  fkr  down  as  the  «ity  of  New-Orleans.  This  commotion 
ooporred  in  consequence  of  the  Sauve  and  Bonnet  Carre  crevasses  whicA  both  oc- 
curred subsequently  to  the  cut-off  during  a  flood  st^e  of  the  river.  6ut  the 
high  water  on  the  coast  below,  and  also  those  crevasses,  although  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  the  Racoourci  cut-off,  were  the  result  of  other  more  potent  causes,  and  L 
will  BOW  p(Mnt  them  out.  In  doing  this  I  will  refer  to  an  article  over  my  signal 
ture  in  Dx  -Bow'&  Bevixw^  published  in  the  February  number  of  1650  : 

^  Until  within  s  Hbw  jears  past  the  levees  on  the  banka  of  the  Missiaiippi  hare  vnot  bees 
continuous,  except  from  the  parish  of  Point  Coulee  to  a  point  below  the  ciij  of  New-Orleans: 
an4  these  artificial  embankments  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  have 
been  the  means  of  protecting  the  front  lands  of  this  portion  of  the  river  parishes,  and  of  re- 
olaiming  a  vast  amount  of  back  lands  ^en  daring  the  flood  stages  of  the  rf  ver,  but  the  levees 
on  this  portion  have  not  within  a  lew  veata  past  offered  the  same  protection  that  thej  for- 
merlv  did.  The  question  now  presents  itself  why  do  they  notf  We  conceive  the  answer  is 
rilnply  that  the  levee  s^rfitem,  Instead  of  being  confloed  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river.  Is  now 
extended,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  the  mouth  of  ArKansas  'on  the 
west  bank,  and  almost  continuously  on  the  eastern  bank  to  a  point  still  higher,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mouth  of  the  Ya»oo :  hence,  the  water  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into 
the  Immense  swamps  on  either  side,  intersected  by  innumerable,  lakes,  bayous,  and  lagoons, 
answering  the  purpose  of  ko  many  safety  valves  to  the  UiraisHippl  during  Its  flood  f^tages,  and 
rttaining  water  sulBcient  for  s  va^  internal  tea,  ii  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ia 
fy^cei  onward  to  the  Baliae  in  its  furious  career.  The  increased  quantity  of  water  conflned 
tto  the  bed  of  the  river  during  its  flood  st^ee  is  then  the  cause  of  its  overflowing  its  levees. 

"  In  stopping  aU  the  bayoui  leading  ftom  the  river  to  the  swamps,  the  rbader  can  well  im- 
agiBe  the  consequent  effect  on  the  current  of  the  Hiesisslppl.  When  he  takes  into  ooasidera- 
tlon  the  Ikot  that  the  ICiesisslppi  swamp,  Arom  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  ^meuth  of  Red 
liver,  will  average  about  twenty-flve  miles  in  width,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  . 
Yicksburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  pass,  a  slIU  greater  width,  and  which,  until  a  very  few 
yean  past,  would  average  a  deptb  of  five  feet  water,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  and  that, 
too,  during  two  or  three,  and  not  uncommonly  for  six  months  of  the  year  ;  this  lea  of  water, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  Will  not  average  a  mile  in  width,  Bust  neeessarlly 
give  it  several  more  feet  of  watM*. 

"  Whll^  the  levee  system  la  heaping  up  Oisa  upon  Pelion,  as  we  have  attempted  to  illns- 
trate,  and  while  the  evil  eflbets  of  the  system  are  ananally  inereasing,  more  especially  on  iSkt 
lower  plane  of  the  river,  we  may  exi>«^  that  the  Father  of  Waters,  drivep  from  Us  favorite 
retting  places  in  the  secluded. swamps  of  the  upper  plana  of  the  river,  and  shutout  firom  liis 
ftvorite  retreats  of  Providence,  St.  Joseph,  and  Concordia,  an4,  indeed,  from  that  vast  chain, 
of  lakes  that  skirt  his  f>orders  from  the  Ohio  almost  to  the  Balize,  Where  he  was  wont  to  rest 
Us  weary  Hmbs  alter  the  Herculean  task  of  tearing  up  forests  by  the  roots,  and  the  esKh  lo* 
•elf  upon  whteh  they  had  their  foundations,  wiU  summon  bis  numerous  ohildrsa  arousd  bim 
(his  seventeen  hundred  children)  and  make  a  ftirioua  assault  on  the  LlUputian  levees,  spread- 
ing desolation  broadcast  throughout  the  land.** 

have  now  given  the  great  potential  eausea  of  the  Sauve  and  Bonnet  Carre 
ereVaases  in  times  gone  by,  viz. :  the  extension  of  the  levee  system.  For,  if  those 
who  attHbuted  those  crevaeses  to  the  Raocourci  cut-off,  had  taken  a  more  statee* 
manlike  view  of  the  Mississippi  river,  they  would  have  seen  a  vast  many  other 
crevasses  in  the  levees  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  where  there  were  no  cut^offb, 
and  it  was  just  as  wise  to  attribute  those  crevasses  to  that  cut-off,  as  to  attribute 
the  occtirrenee  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New-Orleans  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that 
may  have  occurred  at  the  same  period  of  time. 

Now  I  put  this  question :  If  the  Raccourci  cut-off  caused  the  Bonnet  Carre  and 
Suave  crevasses,  which  occurred  subsequentiT,  what  caused  the  Bell  and  La.' 
branche  crevasses  during  the  past  summer  t  If  another  cut-off  hod  been  made 
below  Hed  river,  that  would  have  been  made  the  scaj^e-goat  on  whose  unfortu* 
nate  head  the  sins  of  the  river  might  have  been  carried  mto  the  wilderness.  But, 
there  has  been  no  cut-off  made,  and  we  behold  crevasses,  not  only  occurring  on 
the  sugar  coast,  but  by  far  more  formidable  breaches  in  the  levees  between  Mem- 
j^is  and  Natchez.  Tne  &ct  is,  as  we  predicted  in  our  (Communication  to  Pe  Bow's 
ksTuw,  in  1860,  that,  unless  the  levee  system  was  cotmteracted  by  some  other 
measares,  crevasses  must  necessarily  occur.  There  are  many  levees,  at 
pr^nt,  on  the  Mississippi*  between  Vitchez  and  Memphis,  that  are  fourteen  feet 
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high,  wkbone  hundred  feet  base,  and  many  of  tiieai  wfll  ke-ralBed,  dtning 
present  seMod,  two  or  three  feet  higher,  hoth  in  Miedeeippi,  Aikansas,  and  Leoia- 
ian«u    Now,  let  me  aek,  how  will  £e  vast  4oodB  tiiat  may  be-  thorown  down  on  tke 
lower  plane  of  the  riyer  be  carried  off  hamdeesly  f  how  is  the  sugar  coast  to  be 

protecrt^? 

OUTLBT  8T8TEM. 

QntletB  hare  been  spoken  of,  but  it  has  been  proren  by  past  experienee  that 
oilUets,  as  well  as  crevasses,  "by  reducing  the  power  of  the  cnrr^ni,  have  a  ten- 
dency, and  do  cause  a  filHng  up  of  the  nver.  The  Bonnet  Carre  and  Saure  cre- 
yasses  both  caus^  the  bed  of  the  nver  to  fill  up  belOw  them.  If  the  Lafourche^ 
afid  Plaqueilline  are  enlarged,  there  is  danger  of  Erecting  the  rirer  .from  New- 
Orleans,  at  no  distant  day,  and  of  flooding  the  whole^  southwestern  portion  6f  the 
State,  fer  the  stratum  of  clay  at  the  mouth  o(  the  Lafburohe  and  Plaquemine  is  rep- 
resented to  be  only  six  feet  in  depth,  and  based  on  quicksand.  The  only  appro^ 
pi;iate  remedy,  then,  to  counteract  the  increased  dangers  that  will  unauestionably 
De  multipliea  on  the  sngar  coast  by  the  increased  eleyation  of  the  lerees  from 
Memphis  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  can  onl]r  be  connteracted  by -two  remedies, 
viz.  :\he  elevation  of  the  levees  below  that  pomt,  until  the  river  may  cut  its  chan- 
nel deeper,  and  by  cut-offis,  yes,  by  the  scarecrow  cut-offs.  And  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  mveeti^te  the  comparative  merjits  of  those  two  remedies. 

To  say  nothing  nbout  the  increased  daneer  of  crevasses,  which  mu^t  bear  % 
strict  relationship  to  the  increase  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river» 
there  is  another  objection  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  sn^r  crops  on  the  riparian  plantations,  and  that  is  transpiration 
water,  which,  of  itsei:!^  when  the  river  shall  nave  been  raised  above  its  present 
water-marks,  by  the  height  of  the  levees  in  the  whole  distance  to  Memphis,  will 
retard  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  productiyeness  of  the 
wtiole^gar  coast 

The  Remedy,  then,  is  cut-offs j  by  no  meant  a  novel^  in  the  hisCbry  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. If  we  will  commence  at  the  mouth  <^  the  Ohio,  we  will  peroeiVe  a  vast 
chain  of  lakes,  bo^  on  the  right  and  the  left  banks. 

In  TeiAiessee,  we  have  Reelsfoot  lake ;  in  Mississippi,  we  have  Lakes  Bolivar,' 
UTashington,  and  Jackson ;  on  the  other  or  west  bank,  we  have  Old-town  Lake 
and  Old  River  Lake,  in  Arkansas.  Still  lower  down,  in  Louisiana,  we  harve 
Bunches  Bend  Lake,  Lake  Providence,  Lak^s  St.  Joseph,  St  John,  Concordia|^ 
Fause  River  (Raccourci  Bend  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  lake),  and  most  prob- 
ably the  old  bed  of  the  river,  at  the  Red  River  cut-off,  in  which  event  Red 
River  will  pass  down  the  Atchafalaya,  which,  from  ttie  appearance  of  its  banks, 
is  supposea  to  have  been  a  continuance  of  Red  river  in  days  of  Auld  Laxig  Syne* 
These  lakes  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  old  bends  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
them  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  others  have  be^  recently  formed— others 
have  be6n  made  from  time  immemorial  by  the  great'  i  j^u  of  rivers,  who,  under  a 
carle  blanche  of  the  Abnighty,  goes  where  he  pleases  without  beinff  tied  down  to 
any  fixed  locality*  as  are  other  fittlo  insignificant  streams.  But  ^joiile  be  revels 
in  his  liberty  and  changes  his  course  occasionally,  sooner  or  later,  he  comes  back, 
to  first  principles,  and  is  governed  by  the  great  law  of  hydraulics,  that  fluids  will 
find  their  level,  and,  in  making  his  out-om,  whether  aided  by  the  puny  arm  of 
man  or  not,  he  seeks  the  shortest  way  to  the  gulfc  There  is  scarcely  an  interval' 
of  five  years  without  a  cut-off  being  made  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Balize,  and  it  would  be  weH  enough  for  those  who  are  so  nervous  on 
this  subject  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  those  cut-offs.  If  they  will  do  this  they' 
will  not  be  able  to  show  more  harm  than  ^ood  done  from  any  one  of  them,  but 
entirely  the  reverse,  although  they  do  a  httle  temporary  local  damage  immedi- 
ately below.  So  soon  as  the  river  has  out  out  a  new  iJed  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  contain  its  waters,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  reduced  below  the  cut-off  as  weHaa 
above  it,  altl^ugh  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  one  of  my  reports,  which  is^  aw 
li'ow  before  me,  made  either  to  the  bouse  or  senate,  1  appended  the  certifie«td|^ 
of  several  gentlemen,  senatohs  and  ex-senators,  of  as  nigh  standing  as  any&' 
Louisiana,  t6  the  ef^ctthat  ^e  suribce  of  the  riv^r  belOw  two  cut-oS  that  mff 
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heen  nutde  but  a  few  yean/^iit.,  Btoclwo  Bend  ovt-off  and  Red  mer  ent-off;  Was 
not  liigfaer  at  a  moderate  stoge  of  tha  river  tiian  it  was  before  the  cot-off  waa 
made ;  at  tiiese  pointa  the  river  variee  betveea  thirty  and  forty  feet  fron  high  io 
low  water  mark. 

CiitK>flfo  in  the  sugar  region,  ae  we  approximate  the  level  of  the  golf  where  the 
variation  between  h%h  and  low  water  mark  nnges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet, 
wonld  do  mnch  lees  temporary  harm  than  in  higher  latatndeB  where  the  variation 
ranges  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 

The  comparative  little  teniporary  damage  immediatdy  below  cnt-ofib  may  his 
partially  or  entirely  avoided  by  ipaking  them  when  the  river  is  not  at  a  nigh 
stage.  Although  uiey  ha»ve  always  heretofore  been  made  at  a  high-stage,  it  does 
not  follow  as  a  necessary  copseqaenee  that  th^  may  not  be  meAe  mnring  low 
water,  and  the  cut  or  ditcn  made  so  deep  that  the  river  might  make  its  excava- 
tion by  the  time  it  reached  a  moderate  stage. 

Cnt-offe,  when  they  have  beien  made  or  rather  facilitated  by  artificial  means, 
have  generally  been  made  without  any  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
after  passing  through  the  out,  the  only  object  being  to  reduce  the  water  above. 

hx  makine  cutrofis,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  course  the  current 
should  take  below,  and  the  ditch  should  be  located  so  as  to  direct  the  new  chan-. 
nel  to  make  as  straight  a  reach  as  possible  below,  this  would  saVe  the  excavation 
to  a  great  extent,  for  it  is  a  well  established  fiict,  that  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
cave  less  in  straight  reach^  than  anywhere  eke,  ranply  because  the  channel  is 
generally  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Gut-ODS  do  not  increase  the  quantity  of  water  that  passes  below  them,  but  they 
add  to  the  velocity  of  the  current,  which,  after  the  nver  shall  have  out  a  new 
channel  of  sufficient  width  and  dep^  to  accommodate  itself  in  its  new  bed,  or  to 
use  the  language  of  enoineerB,  after  it  shall  have  established  its  origiruU  revipie^ 
is  not  very  great,  and  does  not  interfere  with  ascending  boats  built  in  accordance, 
with  the  most  approved  modem  style. 

^  if  cut-ofls  shomd  be  an  established  policy  for  the  in^rovement  of  the  Mlsiis- 
oippi,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  ease  before  many  years,  we  should  oonBh 
mence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  close  all  the  outlets  but  the  east  pass  ;  this 
would  throw  the  whole  force  of  the  river  into  one  channel,  which  would  ^d 
enough  velocity  to  the  current  to  out  out  a  channel  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any 
draught  of  water,  and  tiie  current  through  the  east  pass  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  direction  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  furthermore,  the  waters  of  the  river 
woiJd  not  be  driven  back  by  the  westerly  winds.  It  is  a  iact  in  regard  to  the 
ilississippi,  that  receiving  the  waters  of  a  tributary  does  not  increase  his  widtn 
but  Ms  depth,  as  is  evidenced  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  Now  the  closing  of  two  or  more  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
would  have  the  same  effect,  and  in^ead  oi  having  the  foroe  of  the  omrent  fiattered 
away^by  its  division  into  several  channels,  we  would  have  a  oorreniwithsuficienl 
force  to  cut  a  channel  deep  enoug^  to  float  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  instead  of 
the  shoal  waten  that  we  have  umer  present  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  a  foot,  that  there  is  greater  d€^)th  of  water  on  the  hkn  at  the  passes  or 
Balize  during  a  low  stage  of  the  river  tbMn  during  a  high  stage  of  water^  eaosed' 
by  a  concentration  of  water  to  a  narrower  chann^ ;  hence  uie  practicabili^  of 
niaking  the  east  pass  deeper  by  closing  the  other,  and  concentrating  the  whole 
power  of  the  river  on  one  pass.  «Cut-oflfe  in  the  lower  plane  of  the  river,  as  we 
approximate  the  gul^  would  also  have  the  same  result,  vat  as  the  fall  is  less,  the> 
increased  velocitiy  obtained  by  qut-o£b  would  be  less. 

As  the  Mississippi  is  a  gsJlant  <^d  steed  that  oeeasiooally  seixea  the  bit  m  hk 
teeth,  and  dashes  with  terrific  twrj  where  he  pleases,  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  ia 
a  river  in  some  respects  sui  genent^  it  is  well  enough  for  us  to  confine  ourselv^ 
to  the  contemplation  of  such  phenomena  as  he*  has  presented  to  our  consideration, 
through  the  vista  of  untold  centuries.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  we  might  turn 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  results  in  other  oountries,  effeeted  by  the  mutad 
force  of  two  or  more  rivers.  In  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1600,  th^ 
Waters  of  the  Parana  were  added  to  the  Po-GraAde,  and  in  1720  the  waters  of  the 
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oC  deepening  ite  channel,  and  «onAQqueaUy  inu>r<mng  ke  nayigation.  Jfow,  doft^ 
inc  some  0/  tke  montha  of  the  MiwiBwppi  wonui  haye  the  same  effect,  and  like  eni- 
ora  would  give  more  force  to  the  current,  and  would,  like  them,  neceesarilj  ^tc 
BMre  power  to  transport  the  vtist  amount  of  deposit  held  in  scdntioo,  and  ooBmied 
to  til^e  bed  of  the  river  by  the  conterminous  leyee  system. 

In  eoaeluaion)  tbe  <^uestiQn  is  not  whether  we  will  have  «ut-ofiEs  or  not,  bnl 
simply,  Vhether  we  will  anticipate  them  a  few  short  years.  Let  ns  then  follow 
tiie  mdications  of  nature,  for  the  manifestations  of  nature  «re  the  unwavering  kiws 
of  Omnipoteoee. 

**  Flrtt  IWltnr  Nature,  &Ad  your  Jndement  fr&me, 
from  ker  jost  «tuidsrd  that  It  itlQ  th«  mom." 

Tor  so  Ions  as  the  sunbeams  shall  radiate  through  unlimited  space,  so  long  as 
the  moon  wit£  her  bespangled  Jewelry  shall  illuminate  the  blue  arch  of  Heaven, 
just  Qo  long  will  the  Mississippi,  governed  by  the  great  laws  that  have  directed 
him  since  Sie  creation  of  the  wond,  continue  to  nuke  cut-of&. 

Very  respectfuUy, 

HkNIT  J.  PSOK. 

S1011.T  Island,  La.,  January  10,  1859. 


ART.  K.-COMMERCIAL  ETHICS. 

^      ms  wkstMer  j«  loM  the  land  for  so  mnoh  T  Aiid  iho  said,  Tea,  for  so  nmeh.'* 

A0T8  t. 

tr  there  Is  any  one  braneh  of  morals  upon  which,  more  than 
others,  Christianity  sheds  increasing  light  and  more  stringent  obli- 
gation, it  is  in  the  department  of  truthfulness. 

Many  of  the  best  men  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  at  times  lia- 
ble to  the  charge  of  equivocating,  and  pious  frauds  are  still  au- 
tSiori^ed  where  a  corrupt  Christianity  prevails,  and  even  Archdeacon 
]Paley  attepipts  to  justify  a  harmless.lie. 

Cicero's  seatimeDts  upon  this  subject  are  notoriously  demoralifl** 
ing;  the  most  heathen  nations,  according  to  the  testimony  of  trar- 
dkrs,  exclude  veracity  from  their  list  of  virtues.  The  Bible,  how- 
ever, is  no  less  emphatic  in  its  condemnation  of  falsehood  than  of 
any  other  vice,  and  from  the  great  law  of  the  decalogue-^''  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  comprehending  (Ul 
fbe  duty  of  veracity,  according  to  our  Savior's  commentary  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mounts  down  to  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
from  which  the  text  is  taken,  the  God  who  cannot  lie  requires  of  his 
oreatures  the  veracity  which  is  one  of  the  pillars  that  uphold  his 
throne.  In  the  instance  of  the  guilty  pair  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
the  Se  was  not  intended  to  do  harm  to  ao^  one,  but  merely  to  save  a 
portion  of  their  property,  at  the  same  time  that  they  hoped  to  attain 
credit  for  a  liberality  thai  had  sold  the  whole  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
^e  poor.  The  act  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  its  performance  might 
hkve  been  lawfully  withheld.  Sapphira,  in  particular,  might  have 
pleaded  that  she  was  overruled  by  her  husband's  inliuence  (accord- 
ing to  a  pleasing  and  gallant  fiction  of  the  coiute),  as  a  wife  or  an 
agent  would  often  now  be  ^ad  to  plead  ;  but  she  is  treated  as  full 
I       partner  in  the  transaction.    Both  ha4  ^  lied,  not  upto  men,  but  uUto 
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GM,"  and  ±ej  stricken  dead  in  a  moment  tbeb  crimA.  If 
this  iil£^hood  had  been  uttered  to  Ir^ure  the  character  of  another,, 
U>  <^efrau4  him  of  his  just  rights,  its  guilt  would  have  been  greatljr  on* 
hanoed ;  but  it  stands  on  reuord  as  an  adjudged  case  in  the  d^cisiona 
of  6od*s  court,  to  show  the  value  of  truth  in  and  for  itself,  and  that 
it  is  a  great  crime  to  depf^  from  it,  even  to  preserve  our  own  prop- 
erty, or  to  enhance  our  reputation  without  reference  to  the  .interests 
of  other  parties.  It  is  therefore  a  much  stronger  case  than  many 
transactions  that  are  winked  at  in  the  oommercUl  world,  where  thk 
buyer  or  seller  not  only  promotes  lus  own  interest  by  the  deo^ti^n, 
but  proportionately  injures  his  neighbor  at  the  same  time.  Jf  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  were  punished  with  death,  for  lying  for  their  own 
benefit,  what  punishment  shall  be  deemed  adequate  for  that  man  wtio 
habitually  takes. advantage  of  his  neighbor  by  deliberate  and  systeoa- 
atic  deception  T    He  surely  lies,  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God. . 

In  considering  the  important  sulject  of  the  morals  of  commerce^  X 
do  i^t,  of  course,  intend  to  examine  questions  that  are  provided  for 
by  t)ie  law  of  the  land,  but  those  which  seldom  or  never  are  brought 
beforejour  criminal  courts.  The  great  duty  of  veracity  may  be  made, 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  for  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  are 
the  verbal  lie ;  di^hone^ty  and  cheating,  the  acted  lie.  It  were  easy 
to  Jay  down  a  few  general  rules  for  the  determination  of  all  cases,  mi 
wherever  we  are  in  doubt,  those  rules  will  furnish  the  safest  guide ; 
but  it  i»;sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  tp  determine  the  exact  mora^ 
position  of  a  given  transaction,  and  thus  to  ascertain  precisely  tha 
rule  that  appliea  We  ^uld  certainly  see  a  gr€;at  improvemeotj^ 
however,  in  the  bu^in^  relations  of  mankind,  if  all  men  had  coa^ 
stantjy  before  their  minds  such  precepts  of  Holy  "Writ  as,  "  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  "Thou  shalt  not  cevet  thy  neigh- 
bor's goods,"  and  above  all»  the  golden  rule,  which  the  great  Law- 
giver of  Christian  men  pronounces  the  "  Law  and  the  Prophets^? 
'^  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  even,  to 
them."  Let  any  man  measure  his  obligations  by  these  laws,  and  he 
may  rest  assured  that  his  business  character  wUl  be  irreproachable 
and  his  conscience  undefiled*  They  will  extricate  him  from  a  thou* 
sand  temptations  to  sin,  and  a.  thousand  labyrinths  of  ep:or.  In  ogr-^ 
der  to  apply  such  precepts  to  the  every  day  transactions  of  mercantile 
life,  it  will  be  necessary  ,  to  define  more  accurately,  than  I  have  y^t 
done,  the  exact  position  of  the  merchant  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  merchant  is  one  who  makes  his  living  by  buyw 
ing  and  selling.  He  may  himself  manufacture  the  things  which. ha 
sells,  or  raise  them  from  the  earth,  as  a  man  who  sells  fruit-trees^.i^ 
the  town  may  procure  them  from  his  own  nursery  in  the  country,  or 
he  may  transport  his  goods  a  loAger  pr  a  shorter  distance ;  bnt  all 
these  are  accidental  and  not  essential  to  his  profession.  His  true  por 
sition  is  somewhere  between  the  producer  and  the  C3^umeri  and 
this  his  profits,  his  liabilities  and  his  rei^nsibilities,  are  determinfd. 
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The  profits  to  which  be  l«  entitled  are  a  fair  remuneration  for  <*hi8 
lime^  his  interest,  his  skill  and  capital*'  (Wayland),  and  thil  his 
customer  is  bonnd  iu  all  cases  to  render  him.  Afi  be  looses  from  a 
fa}l  in  the  market-price  of  his  goods,  so  be  is  entitled  to  the  full  ben- 
efit of  a  rise,  that  the  hazard  may  be  equalized. 

He  is  bound  to  sell  at  the  market-price,  which  is  regulated  hy  the 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  be  bound,  also,  by  the  nece9- 
^y  of  bis  calling  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  bis  goods 
shall  be  wbat  be  represents  them  to  be,  and  what  he  would  himself  tdk6 
at  the  pride  he  asks  if  he  were  in  the  place  of  his  customer.  The  buyer 
may  not  depredate  goods  below  tfaeir  proper  market  yalue,  nor  the 
sfeHer  raise  th^  above  it.  This  is  what  Grod  requires,  and  what 
community  has  a  right  to  expect,  of  both  parties ;  and  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient statement  of  the  true  position  of  the  business  man  to  enable  us 
to  determine  witfh  accuracy  most  of  the  cases  of  morals  arising  from 
his  position.  When  we  look  around  upon  the  mercantile  world,  how- 
ever, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  considerable  propor*^ 
tiom  of  merchants  satisfy  themselves  with  confining  their  honesty  to 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  many  do  not  scru- 
ple to  evade  even  its  requirements  wberever  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  mercantile  pursuits  of  themsdves  ofiTer  great 
temptations  and  preset  great  facilities  for  the  disregard  of  at  least 
the  minor  morals  of  the  Christian  code. 

The  undue  estimation  of  weahb  that  pervades  all  classes  of  socie- 
ty ;  the  great  danger  consequent  urpon  "  making  haste  to  be  rich," 
wbicb  of  itself  is  denounced  in  the  Bible  as  a  sin  ;  the  necessii^y  in  all 
bank  transactions  at  least,  of  raising  a  c^taiii  sum  of  money  by  a 
certain  day,  or  losing  caste  as  a  man  of  business ;  and,  perhaps,  above 
aH,  the  want  of  careful  attention  to  the  morals  of  clerks,  except  so  far 
as  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  employer — ^these  render  it  exceed- 
ingly difilicult  for  the  merchant  to  be  an  honest  man. 

While  therefore  there  are  many,  the  more  honorable  for  having 
resisted  these  combined  influetiees  for  evil,  who  are  among  our  best 
citizens  and  famish  noble  examples  of  principle,  integrity,  and  honor, 
th€fre  are  also  many  who  have  lost  their  principles,  while  their  repu- 
tlUion  for  honesty  still  exists,  and  who  need  only  a  screen  between 
tbem  and  the  puhlic  eye  to  be  guilty  of  constant  infractions  of  the 
very  civil  law  which  protects  and  should  control  them. 

Among  men  of  this  class,  no  species  of  deception  is  more  common 
(bhik  the  procuring  of  false  information  to  create  a  panic  and  form  a 
monopoly,  or  get  rid  of  unsalable  goods.  The  press  or  the  telegraph 
is  made  to  utter  lies,  eitber  as  rumors  or  facts  through  connivance 
with  unprincipled  men,  or  from  false  information,  and  their  surplus 
stock  is  sold  at  once,  or  else  tbe  price  of  a  commodity  falls,  until 
they  have  bought  up  the  supply,  and  then  as  suddenly  rises  to  enable 
tbem  to  sell  at  a  great  advance. 

We  even  bear  rumors  probably  but  little  exaggerated,  of  the  bread 
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for  a  *kidgdoiA*8  «ontiMDptUn  yibratiiig  to  the  faka  news  thus  obtain^ 
ed,  that  these  selfish  and  crael  meb  maj  qaiekly  get  rich  at  •  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  suffering  poor. 

Nearfy  akin  to  this,  though,  upon  a  snaller  scide^  are  the  unUish- 
ing  falsehoods  which  represent  to  ooantry  dealers^  domeetie  and  ebr 
solete  goods  as  imported  and  fashiooable,  whieh  are  sold  to  the  pnr» 
ehasw  dirt  cbe^p,"  that  he  maj  go  away  and  boast  what  a  gentle* 
lean  friend  he  has  found  in  the /  merebant,  when  periiaps  he  has  paid 
twice  its  value  for  his  purchase^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  practices  are  purely  oontempiible  in 
the  eyee  of  any  honemble  man,  and  are  tery  likely  to  disgust  custom- 
ers in  the  end.  Selling  at  -cost"  is  a  trick  so  common  that  ooon^- 
try  customers  all  profess  to  understand  it,  while  yet  the  great  mi^* 
ity  allow  themselves  to  be  deeeived  by  it,  and  find  that  the  barprift 
is  indeed  greatly  to  their  coeC*  Even  an  honest  man  now  renders 
himself  Kable  to  snspicioD  if  he  posts  a  bill  to  that  effect  upon  fa»s 
store,  and  the  quiet  and  contemptuous  sneer  of  the  knowing  ones 
means  its  ridicule  for  the  dupe  and  its  contempt  for  the  false  sales* 
msfn. 

Another  species  of  deception  so  common  as  to  be  a  charaeteristtc 
of  the  age  is  the  ^<  puffing**  of  goods,  as  it  is  termed,  by  means  of  ad-r 
v^rtisements.  It  is  lawful  to  represent  goods  a»  they  are.  and  no  beir 
ter.  I  have  indeed  known  a  man  who  honestly  believed  that  what 
he  sold  was  better  than  what  anybody  else  sold,  and  where  one  does 
believe  this,  it  is  only  absurd  for  him  to  si^  so  ;  but  the  extravagaal 
laudadons  which  we  constantly  see  in  our  newspaipm  or  in  private 
handbills,  or  on  flaring  sigiis,  are  but  liule  removed  from  sheer  false* 
hood.    Says  Carlyle,  upon  seeing  an  immense  hat  upon  wheels  drawn 

four  horses  through  the  Greets  of  London  as  a  hatter's  sign :  thf 
universe  [meaning,  it  is  presumed,  the  God  of  the  universe]  faa^ 
placed  you  there  to  make  the  best  hats,  not  to  make  othees  belkre 
that  you  make  them.*'  It  is  also  of  doubtful  propriety  to  make'  ua4 
of  any  othw  influence  with  purchasers  than  such  as  arises  from  the 
business  transaction  itself,  and  it  is  unquestionably  wrong  if  the 
fluence  be  of  an  immoral  character,  or  if  the  object  be  to  sell  goode 
abbve  their  proper  valua  Clerks  olten  allow  themselves  to  be  made 
the  base  tools  of  avaricious  men,  to  initiate  buyers  into  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  of  city  life,  in  <H*der  to  secure  their  custom,  the  young 
man  sordidly  laying  aside  his  manliness  and  self-respect,  and  the 
employer  forgeMing  that  when  the  morals  of  his  clerk  are  ruined  he 
can  be  of  little  use  to  him. 

Doubtless  the  great  majority  of  the  deBEtlcations,  swiadlings^  and 
forgeries,  of  which  clerks  are  guilty,  have  proceeded  direotly  finom  this 
disregard  of  truth  idlowed  or  inonioated  in  the  store  where  their  first 
lessons  in  business  were  reoeured.  It  is  the  vaulting  ambition,'^  or 
rather  the  vaulting  oovetousness,  which  overleaps  itself,"  for  aa 
employer  to  teadi  his  olerk  how  to  cheat  kim*    When  his  moral 
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mm  fie  onoe  Ufmtod  by  dMciptioii;  1m  is  «o  kmgier  fmgtwMty';  aifd 
Um  money  drawer  should  be  kxiked  tip  and  ihe  blank  book  grren  to 
a  partner  as  soon  as  a  merchant  has  fairly  tno^t  his  derhs  to  lie. 

In  the  proseeution  of  my  inqolriea  upon  these  subjects,  I  huve  re- 
txkveA  two-  letters  from  New- York  merchants,  which  throw  addition- 
al/upon  flueh  transactions,  and  porlSonB  of  which  are  well  worth 
trantcribing.  The  fiM  is  from  a  young  man  not  yet  in  bttsineos 
for  himaelfj  and  the  other  from  an  experienced  and  judicious  Chiia* 
tian  merchant  whom  I  have  considered  a  model  for  hisdass,  and  who 
has  nearly  retired  from  aetive  business. 

'  The  former  writes :  "  To  let  you  into  Uie  tricks  of  the  trade  might 
not  beju^cious^  for  to  make  them  public  would  be  to  put  country 
merchants  on  their  guard,  and  city  merchants  will  have  to  tie  worse 
tban  efver.  The  first  tridk  oonsists  in  markiog  up  goods  as  ibllowB ) 
Each  salesman  has  his  own  customers.  He  *  drums'  them,  and  pre* 
tends  to  sen  to  them  cheaply.  Of  course  aity  other  fialesman  wto 
dnMns  the  same  section  of  coun^  offers  the  same  indu<semenU  In 
order  not  to  disappoint  the  buyer  they  have  therefoi^  to  sell  at  less 
than  the  marked  selling  price,  and  sometimes  sell  below  the  marked 
aest  price.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  ibr  the  merchant  to 
make  his  profit,  that  the  marks  should  be  &r  above  the  true  value 
and  ^eest."  Somethnee,  also,  I  msy  observe  here,  the  marks  are  made 
to  represebt  more  yards  than  the  piece  eontaine,  and  as  the  retailer 
seldom  or  nev6r  ttieasures  the  goods  which  be  purchases  by  the  piece, 
an  excessive  proit  is  made  in  this  way>  Another  tiKck,"  contin* 
ate  my  oOTrespondent,  is  to  buy  second  quality  goodk,  aad  tei  sell 
them  fr>r  first ;  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  are  frequently  sold  as  pM 
when:  in  reality  they  are  two  thirds  cotton.  Selling  goods  by  sam* 
pie,  and  changmg  tibem  for  thoee  'of  in^drior  quali^,  is  quite  common* 
Baown  sheeting  houses  keep  samples  of  goods  numbered  to  sell  by  9 
aad  when  sold,  they  substitute  the  same  number  of  an  inferior  qual« 
ity."  And  then  be  adds  what  I  hope  is  an  eicaggeration :  ^*  It  is 
Mispensablo  for  a  salesman  to  blow^a  other  words,  to  Ue  ;  and 
the  iMtter  one  is  at  that,  the  more  goods  be  sells,  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  is  his  oonsequenoo/' 

This  adulteration  of  goods  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  buemess*  Groceries  of  every  kind,  where  decep^ 
tion  is  possible,  particulariy  liquors,  bread  and  ircadstuffs,  dn^  aud 
medicinesy  cutlery  and  jewdry,  in  short,  every  direotion  which  the 
tedas^  and  enterprise  of  commerce  has  assumed,  has  afforded  scope 
for  the  talents  of  knaves,  quacks,  and  swindlers.  Nor  is  the  business 
mab  at  aH  excusable  for  his  dishonesty  or  want  of  candor,  from  the 
fiust  l^at  we  have  also  in  ^Mmdance  quack  doctors,  quaok  farmers, 
quack  lawyers,  and  jquaok' preachers. 

*  If  idl  the  profoisione  on  earth  were  one  great  sham  and  Msehood, 
it  is  still  the  duty  of  erery  busing  man,  just  as  if  he  stood  alone,  to 
*>  teli  tha  tnrtfa  and  ehame  liie  devil    and  whatever  the  result  of  his 
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MtehcKid  (a  increai^  hi»  oapiUl,  h»  -  win  om  Ssf  ihid  tliit  he  has 
not  «nitd  men,  bat  unto  God.' 
My  other  correqKmdeni'  writen^  fbllows :  Yon  adc  *h»w  JJew^ 
Toik  mercbftnts  diechacge  or  naglcvt  their  dnties' to  their  familiee, 
olerks,  and  neighbors  t*  T  am  not  partienlarly  posted  as  to  the  mat- 
ter,  bat  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  very  mncfa  as  many 
eithor  classes  in  society :  some  coHsdentioos,  some  lukevrarm,  and 
-many,  Jmbably  the  mi^ofity,  neglectful  *.  too  much  so^  idtogether. 
Again  (you  ask),  '  What  practices,  if  any,  do  they  wink  at,  which 
<5annot  be  justified  by  strict  principles  of  morHfity  1  It  is  said  that 
the  morals  of  trade  are  tow ;  is  this  so  t'  I  ain  afraid  it  is..  They 
Ue,  they  dieal,  they  make  false  representations  in  business  matteors^ 
they  t€^  the  troth  in  snob  a  way  as  to  make  the  hearer  beiiere  what 
he  hears  is  not  true ;  and  yet  it  is  a  common  remark,  that  firom  the 
mercantile  education  men  jget  in  the  cities  (large  cities,)  the  word 
of  nierchants  tiiiere  is  much  more  reliable  than  tifiat  of  farmers,  tra- 
ders, <S&c.,  in  the  country.  Millions  of  property  are  Sold  we^y  in 
this  dty  without  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  every  agreement  punctth 
Atiy  fhlfilled  to  the  letter,  when  law  no  agreement  of  the  ▼aln^'of 
more  thm  twenfy-ive  dollars  can  be  legally  enforced.  What  does 
all  this  exhibit^"  he  continues^  ^^but  that  *  the  heart  of  man  is  de- 
ceitful  above  all  ^ings^  and  de^f^eratdy  wicked :  who  can  know 

I  suppose  that  my  friend  ootkld  not  have  intended  these  stHctures 
to  apply  universally  to  the  merchaMs  of  New- York,  nor  to  those  of 
an^  other  city.  He  is  himself  one  of  a  thousand  instances  in  that 
great  metropolis,  that  wodld  be  an  honor  to  any  profession ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  believe  there  are  many,  here  as  elsewhere,  men  who  wonld 
be  as  to  above  such  contemptible  devit^  to  insure  custom,  as  ihey 
sure  free  fix>m  flagrant  violations  of  the  civil  law. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  practices  cofiraion  among  merchants  of^ 
'higher  grade  of  integrity  than  those  I  have  alhided  to,  and  who  stifi 
faU  shert  of  the  highest  rank«  I  refer  first  to  concealments  or  fUse 
ifljipressions  made  in  the  course  of  business,  by  wani  of  eemdor  between 
the  parties  The  volunteerkig  of  all  information  that  .the  buyer  is 
presumed  already  to  possess,  is  perhaps  hardly  desirable,  provided 
fidse  impressions  are  not  made,  and  if  such  simplicity  should  be  el*- 
hibited,  it  wonld  excite  no  less  surprise  than  the  unsophisticated  anx- 
iety of  Rasselas,  after  his  first  escape  'from  his  valley,  to  i^efotm  all 
theiHs  thatfiesh  is  heir  to.  .       .  , 

Yet  it  Is  to-  be  fem:^  that  had  the  degree  of  candor  been  observed 
in  many  reputable  tmasaotions  that  strict  truth  requires,  far  other 
bargaihs  would  have  baen  mad^  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
th(>usand  barrels  ef  flour  had  been  offe^  by  a  manufacturer  to  a 
dealer  for  a  week,  at  six  dollars  per  barrel,  knd  the  dealer  then 
leam^  by  a  |Nrivate  telegraph  despatch,  that  ^oiur  has  risen  half  a 
dollar  in  the  market  May  be  arafi  hiiiiMf  #f  this  hiforma^on  to 
purchase  at  six  dollars  t 
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Tk0  iinigority  of  oaerchiMita  pcpb^|r  would  aaj  Ym  ! 
skill,  sagacity,  and  enterprise  of  the  dealar  are  a  part  of  hi^  capita), 
aiid  he  jnay  pghtly  use  them  to  iji^  he^t  adwitage.-'  But  ,the  ques- 
tion (s  a  nice  one,  and  not  so  easily  settled.  There  nvost  be  a  limit 
somewhere  tp  the  lawful  availability  of  skill  and  enterprise,  or  t|ie 
grossed  dishonesty  wquid  come  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  plea,  fior 
what  is  dishonesty  without  skill  and  enterprise !  We  nay  avail 
ourselves  of  them  so  far  as  is  righty  and  thus  question  jrecure 
^ain,  is  it  right  in  the  present  instance  t 

Tbe  rise  in  the  valine  of  property  is.  also  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
man  in  whose  hands  the  property  is .  at  .the  iijne  tbe  rise  ^oceurredt 
and  I  haye  no  right  (the  merchant,  it  would  seem,  has  no  right)  bjr 
fjkill  and  enterprise,  to  deprive  him  ojf  property  without  rendering 
aj\  equivalent.       ,  , 

.  Thus,  to  take  advantage  of  ignorance  would  be  to  create  ^perpetui^ 
^iatrast  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  for  the  lat^r  4;ould  n^ver  know 
that  his  property  was  sold  at  its  true  value  un^l  it  was  too  late  to 
retract.  Dr.  "Wayland  in  hia  valuable  work  on  moral,  sci^ce  is  vwy 
decided  in  this  opinion.  "If  says  he^,  "  the  ,buyer  know  that  the 
yalu^  of  the  article  has  risen  without  the  poissibility  of  the  owner's 
knowledge^  he  3s  bound  to  inform  bi^i  of  this  change  in  its  vahie. 
The  sale  is  otherwise  fraudulent.  Hence,  all  pjur  *hases  and  eales 
affected  in  consequence  of  secret  information  procured  in  advance  of 
our  neighbor,  are  dishonest.  If  proper^  rise  in  vfdiie  iby  the  provi- 
dence <^  Grodj  while  in  my  neighbor's  possession,  that  rise  of  value  is 
as  piuch  his  as  the  property  itself;  and  I  nuiy  as  honestly  deprive 
him  of  the  one  without  an  equivalent,  as  of  the  other«"  .  Pagp 

Sudi  i^  the  opinion  of  a  moral  philosopher  upon  this  delicate  jitib- 
Ject.  Even  the  civil  law  only  winks  at  but  does  oo^  applaud  this 
method  of  purchasing  upon  secret  information.  If  indeed  the  deider 
is  acting  as  factor  or  Ip^atee  for  the  seller,  the  ewil  law  as-,  well  as  the 
moral  law,  pronounces  the  transaction  fraudulent  and  annuls  it  ac- 
cordingly, Says  Lord  Chancelk)r  Thurlow,  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  says  that  wh^  an  advantage  hai?  been  taken  in.a^  coor 
ti^act  which  a  man  of  ddioacy  would  wa  have  taken  it  must  be  sat  asid^ 
Suppose  that  A  kno>vs  there  is  9^  mine  on  the  estate  of  of  whiah 
B  is  ignorant,,  and  biiys  the  estate.  The  court  will  not  correct  the 
contract  mei^ly  because  4  man  of  vmn  it/  nice  ibitqr  would  not  have 
entered  into  it."  And  Judge  Tucker  speaking  of  tt^  sama  tr«iis«e^ 
tion  under  another  h^ad,  uses  simiier  langu^ige,  describing  Ihe  pur- 
chase 1^  in  conflict  i^ith  nice prinysiples  <^  honor,"  thongh  not  a  legal 
fraud  unless  the  dealer  acted  as  trustee^  Agpnt,  iyr  servant"  for  tb« 
seller.  {Tucker'a  Cbm.,  vol.  il,  pages  40^  422.)  <^  I  therefoce  dismi9S 
^is  case  us,  to  sa^  the  leaat^  of  very  doubtful  propriety},  and,  in  the 
tangfiage  of  the  lawyers,*  as  what  a  man  of  nice  honor"  would  not 
do,  nor  c^  it  W   prpfiti^Ue  yijodis  ^f  dopding      the  end.  The 
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manufacturer  will  #ell  tfae  next  time  to*  some  one  whom  he  has  not 
found  quite  so  sharp*'  in  a  bargain  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  increase 
hi  value  of  his  own  property.    He  will  bethink  him  of  an  old  saying, 

if  a  man  plays  such  a  trick  upon  me  ome,  it  is  his  fault,  if  he  doit 
a  second  time,  it  is  my  own"  A  character  for  fair  dealing  is  worth 
more  to  a  merchant  than  many  such  acts  of  successful  shrewdness, 
to  call  them  by  no  worse  name. 

One  other  custom  prevalent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  among  mer- 
chants of  the  better  class,  remains  to  be  noticed* 

Dymond,  in  his  essays  on  morality,  remarks  that  **  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  mkn  to  act  dishonestly  every  day,  and  yet  never  to  de- 
fraud another  of  a  shilling;"  page  117. 

^  The  instances  that  he  adduces  are  these  :  ^<  A  man  who  does  not 
insure  his  goods,  and  yet  whose  capital  is  so  small  that  their  loss 
would  disable  him  fh>m  paying  his  debts.  This  man  is  placing  the 
property  of  others  in  constant  jeopardy,  and  cannot  prefer  a  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  hotiest  man."  Or,  as  another  case  :  ^  A  man 
who  has  capital  of  his  own,  $1,000,  and  borrows  the  same  sum  to 
commence  business,  should  he  invest  in  stocks  or  any  other  specula- 
tion so  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  $1,200^  he  is  perilling  another's 
property,  and  is  not  an  honest  man.  And,  indeed,  merchants  gener- 
ally should  be  extremely  waiy  of  the  seductive  allurements  of  stock 
q>eculation3." 

It  is  difficult  h^,  as  in  other  cases,  to  say  where  morality  ends, 
and  dishonest  cupidity  begins.  Many  a  merchant  has  ventured  be- 
yond his  depth  until  the  water  of  crime  gathered  about  his  head,  and 
he  sank  to  m&my  with  all  his  bright  hopes  around  him. 

From  this  rapid  review  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  delinquencies 
of  mercantile  life,  it  is  pleaong  to  turn  to  the  side  of  the  picture 
presented  in  previous  lectures,  where  Commerce  was  seen  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  civilization  and  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  where  she  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  the  world  as  a  queen,  disusing  light,  and 
knowledge,  and  wealth  among  the  nations,  and  barbarism  retired  to 
remote  haunte  at  her  approach,  and  even  grim-visaged  war  doffed 
•hk  mailed  casque  to  her  serene  supremacy,  and  again  when  a  bright 
er  light  than  her  own  had  dawned  in  Palestine,  to  behold  her  yield- 
ing precedence,  and  not  idly,  but  with  glad  alacrity  aiding  to  give  the 
world  this  new  radiance,  that  shall  shine  on  when  the  nations  that 
received  it  are  dead,  and  the  sun  shall  bum  out  like  a  watchfire  na- 
tended,  and  God  shall  mid^e  new  heavens  and  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
efh  righteousness. 

I  rejoice  to  believe  that  Commerce  has  not  served  Christianity  in 
vain,  that  religion  is  rewarding  her  care,  that  the  standard  of  com- 
mercial integrity  is  growing  higher  and  higher,  that  it  is  coming  to 
be  well  understood  that  the  man  who  makes  his  customer*s  intereit 
^interest,  acquires  the  unshaken  cbnfidence  of  that  cn!«tomer ;  theft, 
in  a  word,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'*    If  it  were  not  so,  if  com- 
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DMrcial  saocw  demanded  the  diegustiag  fnodfl^  and  j>eoulatiQii8  and 
£Edfiebood»  that  loo  often  disgrace  the  honpred  naaae  of  commerce^  if 
the  honeat  and  tnithful  maQ)  contented  witli  small  gaina,  if  they.  \» 
certain,  and  working  his  way  quietly  to  the  summit-  of  wealth  and 
honor,  must  forever  be  unable  to  .compete  with,  the  mean  and  lying 
mertiEmtile  pettifogger,  if  honesty  could  not  beat  dishonor  and  shame, 
and  legalized  swindling  in  a  fair  race  when  the  day's  jong  course  waa 
fnlly  over,  and  all  the  Ifieses  and  gains  counted,  the  gain  not  merely 
of  money,  but  of  character,  of  reputation,  of  self-respect,  of  peace 
of  mind,  and  the  &vor  of  God ;  if  it  were  jnore  profitable  in  the 
long  run  to  lio  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  when  you  are  not  struck 
dead  for  it,  than  to  tell  the  truth  like  honest  men,  and  if  it  could  be 
proven  that  this,  rather  than  its  opposite,  is  the.  general  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  mercantile  world,  then  I  would  say,  undo  all  that 
commerce  is  doing  all  over  the  earth,  pull  downlier  warehouses,  drive 
th€r  ploughshare  over  her  cities,  destroy  the  churches  she  has  built, 
olose  up  the  missionary  avenues  that  she  has  opened,  stop  the  plough 
in  the  fiirrow,  and  the  loom  in  the  warping,  and  the  anvil  in  the 
workshop ;  when  they  woald  do  more  than  supply  their  owners,  let  the 
tide  of  civilization  be  rolled  back  to  the  shores  of  ancient  Tyre  and 
j^don,  and  Christianity,  blindfolded  and  guided  only  &om  above^* 
grope  her  tedious  way  through  the  nations.  Commerce  cannot  af- 
ford to  trade  thus  in  men's  souls.  No  merchant  can  afford  to  gain 
the  whole  world  by  chicanery  and  &aud,  and  lose  his  own  souL  He 
can  never  balance  his  ledger  with  such  a  loss.  No  young  man  ca;i 
afford  to  "  enter  business''  with  such  a  hazard.  Better  he  s^uld 
fail  a  thousand  times  over,  or  that  his  fine  powens  and  de^  pantings 
after  the  rewards  of  lile,  and  generous  impulses  and  noble  daring, 
better  they  should  all  rust  in  sloth,  and  his  spirit  should  fret  itself  to 
4eath,  like  a  ci^fed  eagle,  than  that  he  should  lose  himself  or  be  cast 
Away.  For  consider,  I  pray  you,  how  ghastly  and  horrible  a  com- 
merce that  would  be  that  traded  with  the  father  of  lies  for  immortal 
ibnk!  Where  every  cask,  and  box,  and  bundle,  that  is  delivered, 
earries  away  with  it  some  shred  of  principle,  some  renyiant  of  truth, 
some  portion  of  immortality,  while  Satan  stands  by  at  every  bargain 
like  a  butcber'e  dog  in  a  market  house,  watching  with  greedy  eyes 
for  the  bloody  fra^pment  that  is  tossed  to  him,  and  drags  it  off  growl* 
ing,  to  the  hell-brood  of  his  kennel  as  a  sample  and  a  foretaste  of 
the  whole. 

Should  om  walk  through  the  business  streets  of  a  laiqge  cHy  ai^ 
inspect  the  shops  with  their  rich  merchandise,  thrown  open  to  the 
day,  and  see  how  commerce  reajrs  those  huge  piles  and  fills  them,  and 
gives  employment  alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  apd  faraii^es  bread 
to  millions,  and  'erects  churches>  and  prints  and  scatters  Holy  Bibles, 
and  then  should  he  be  told  that  there  in  those  aam^  eounHng-house^iy 
md  sU^e^houses^  and  workakepSy  it  was  the  established  and  defended 
castom  that  young  men  were  required  |yy  unprincipled  employees  to 
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dMat  thmr  Mo#8,  te  lie  ante  men  and  tiDio  God,  tnd  that  so  ikfter 
the  trne  medioin  of  exchange,  that  whidi  makes  goods  sell  and 
builds  up  fortunes,  was  the  sacrifice,  year  after  j^ar,  of  hundreds  ot 
thtee  joung  souls,  that  ftdsehood  and  cheating  were  nectssary  to  sue- 
oeas,  he  would  say  let  those  dens  of  iniquity  be  rotted  down  and  salt 
qurinkled  upon  their  ruins.  And  if  this  be  everywhere  the  rule  and 
the  custom  of  commerce,  then  let  the  wotM  once  more  stagnate  and 
the  dark  ages  come  again,  for  they  never  saw  a  prospect  darker  than 
this  traffic  in  Godlike  spirits  which  this  world  cannot  give,  but  oh ! 
it  is  too  powerful  to  take  away  and  destroy  forever.. 

In  vain  will  the  gains  of  this  horrid  barter  be  laid  at  the  Apostle's 
f^t,  and  churches  and  almhouses  be  erected  for  the  poor,  and  asy- 
lums for  the  orphan,  and  temples  far  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  feet 
shall  be  at  the  door  to  carry  out  the  false  merchant,  his  body  to  the 
grave,  and  his  soul  to  that  **  lake  of  fire"  which  God  has  appointed 
as  the  home  of  "  liars'^  forever. 

ART.  I.-THE  THREE  PHILOSOPHERS-A  FRAGMENT. 

[AoAnr  we  draw  upon  ah  early  portfolio,  bnt  let  the  reader  feel  no  apprehensioii 
lest  the  instalments  from  that  |8oiiroe  shall  be  too  freqn^t  It  is  a  mere  diver- 
sion from  graver  tasks  which  wiH  soon  occupy  ns.  The  tmth  is,  the  prese 
sketch  is  a  veiy  fit  compldnent  to  the  one  Which  appeared  in  our  last,  entitled 
the  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy was  prepared  at  the  same  time  and  imr^ils 
its  ^tensions.  No  matter  if  it  adopt  the  fiishion  and  the  style  of  romance,  so 
tiiiat  it  teach  the  lesson.  We  cannot  always  be  upon  stilts.  Even  the  archbishop 
wfll  not  be  harmed  by  an  occasional  game  at  football.  Statistics  are  all  veiy 
well ;  but  to  have  nothing  else  in  store  is  to  feed  upon  "  sawdust  without  butter,** 
as  a  grave  jurist  once  said  of  the  law.— Ei^itor.] 

Oscar  Evbret  was  a  philosopher.  It  is  a  term  of  some  ambi- 
guity, and  we  must  needs  at  each  application  define  it.  Ajb  Baopn, 
locke,  and  Newton,  were  philosophers,  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  science,  and  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  literature,  we 
may  si^»  in  brief,  he  was  not.  Nor  was  he  yet  u  philosopher  of  the 
9tamp.  of  the  philanthrc^io  Howard,  whose  heart  tilled  to  over- 
flowing at  the  recital  of  every  tale  of  woe,  who  nourished  and  kept 
alive,,  as  the  best,  the  dearest,  ^d  the  most  precious  gift  from  God 
to  man,  the  sensibility  which  renders  him  keenly  alive  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  fellow,  which  sends  him  through  the  world  on  missions  of 
love  and  charity,  and  causes  him  to  drop  the  tear  of  gentle  sorrow 
at^the  mourner's  bed. 

Alas !  the  education  of  his  earlier  years,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  his  life  was  cast^  the  neglect  of  the  world,  the  loss  of  pa^ 
rents,  the  unkindness  of  pretended  friends,  as  well  as  the  sharpest 
adversity,  had  rendered  hun  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  a  far  difr 
ferent  school.  As  Zeno  was  a  philosopher  so  was  he ;  Zeno,  who 
could  a^el  hia  boeon^  against  the  cares  of  Ufe,  and  so.  master  the 
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emotions  and  pftssions  of  kis  natiire  as  to  be  ind^rent  to  pleasBre 
w  to  pain,  naj,  to  even  despise  them  both.  As  Antisthenes  was 
a  i^losopher,  so  was  he-<^Antisthenee,  who  laughed  at  the  dis- 
tinctions which  obtain  among  men,  and  .preferred  rather  to  castigate 
the  vices  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  than-  to  court  their  favor  and 
share  the  profusion  of  th^ir  board — Antistbenes,  the  enemy  to  pomp 
and  luxuij,  and  the  friend  to  virtue, 

Yirtutis  vem  eustos^  rigidnsqne  sattelles^ 

And  such  was  the  philosophy  which  the  harsh  experience  of  Oscar 
had  driven  him  to  adopt. 

Oscar  had  a  friend  (thorns  and  thistles  will  spring  up  side  by 
side),  whose  society  was  valued,  and  who  from  a  certain  sympathy 
of  feeling  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  had  been  enabled  to 
exercise  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
He  was  stem  and  inflexible ;  was  never  led  astrav  by  the  exuberance 
of  passion ;  maintained  ever  an  equilibrium  and  prided  himself  not 
a  little  on  his  stoicism.  Like  another  Democritus,  he  ridiculed  the 
follies  of  the  day : 

Rimi  pnlmonon,  agxtare  solebftt 
We  introduce  him  as  Charles  Brougham.  .  , 

But,  in  this  narrow  circle  there  was  still  a  third  ussociate, ,  and 
we  paint  him.  An  admirer  of  literature,  he  revelled  in  the  gay  an4 
the  splendid;  a  friend  of  virtue,  he  called  the  fairest  flowers  in  the 
garden  of  Epicurus ;  a  follower  of  philosophy,,  he  shunned  the  Cyno- 
sargum  and  the  Porch,  for  the  brilliant  manners  and  the  dissipation 
of  Aristippus.    This  was  the  character  of  Swinton  Walpole. 

Yet  as  the  active  is  the  best  index  to  the  passive  principles  of  our 
nature,  this  brief  introduction  will  suffice  till  events  shall  delineate 
the  more  delicate  and  concealed  traits  in  the  character  of  our  philo- 
sophical trio.  ^ 

It  is  a  summer  afternoon  and  the  gray  mists  are  gathering,  and 
the  few  tints  of  departing  day  that  linger  on  the  distant  faiUs,  gleam 
fainter  and  fainter.  The  ascetic  Oscar  sits  among  the  folios  of  his 
library,  holding  converse  as  in  a  graveyard  with  the  dead.  His 
eyes  scan  greedily  the  mouldy  pages  of  a  little  volume  bound  in  pardli* 
ibent,  but  the  fading  light  repeats  her  adm6nitions,  and  he  x)beys. 
The  volume  cloto  its  lids,  and  his  thoughts  mechanically  find  clothing 
for  themselves,  as  he  paces  the  narrow  limits  of  his  hall.  Let  us 
learn  these  thoughts :      '  - 

**0h,  Seneca,  divine  are  thy  precepts;  preciotts  the  legacy  be- 
queathed in  this  interminable  treatise,  'A  Happy  Life.*  Disciple 
worthy  of  a  great  master !  How  truly  did  you  possess  the  *  conso- 
lations of  philosophy,'  in  your  triumphant  victory  over  tyranny  and 
death.  What  si  model  for  imitation,  but  alas,  that  a  single  blemish 
should  stain  the  escutcheon  of  your  memorjr— your  inexhaustible 
wealth!  Better  had  that  foeto  scattered  to  thfe  winds,  or  gathered 
into  the  rapacious  coffers  of  Kero,  than  you  06  have  swerved  from 
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the  t«nets  of  jour  master^  and  allowed  the  world  to  suspect  the 
integritj  of  your  philosophical  oharaoter.  Bat  why  do  I  speak  of 
the  world  t  A  desert  with  night's  clouds  hanghig  over  it,  with  hei« 
and  there  a  taper,  diffusing  its  light,  hut  to  display  the  deformity  that 
exists  around.  ^  The  world  extiuguishes  the  taper  when  it  ^nds  it, 
that  corruption  may  wall<>w  in  its  mire.'* 

The  Hght  tre&d  d  Swinton  had  reached  not  the  ear  of  Uie  musing 
Oscar.  He  heard,  as  he  noiselessly  entered,  the  closing  lament  of  his 
friend,  and  gayly  slapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  r  ''Ah,  ever  inror- 
rig^hle !  How  have  you  ckmded  Eden  in  a  disturbed  imagination ! 
You  have  searched  for  wisdom,  hut  have  lit  upon  foHy,  and  you 
cling  to  her,  unsubstantial  as  she  is,  a  phatitom  for  imperishable  truth. 
Tou  have  sought  consolation,  but  have  found  gall  and  bitterness." 

^'  Gall  and  Mttemess !    I  have  found  philosophy.'^ 

«  Madman." 

''  A  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  damnaverunt,  quod  non 
intelligunL  Socrates  was  a  madman,  and  his  judges  administered  the 
hemlock.  Democritns  wta  a  madtnan  and  Hippocrates  was  called  to 
Abdera  to  minister  to  his  malady.  Friar  Bacon  was  a  madman,  he 
had  dealings  with  infernal  spirits,  and  the  thunders  of  the  church 
were  to  be  hurled  at  his  head.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  madman,  '  Hd 
has  a  devil,'  said  the  world,  and  they  crucified  him.  So  thought  the 
world,  and  so  still  thinks  it ;  blind  itself,  like  the  Athenian  wonmn, 
it  boasts  its  keen  penetration." 
Homo  sum,  humani,  etc" 

"May  comport  with  the  character  of  "Terence,  or  his  admirer 
Swinton,  but^ — 

•  "  Come,  cotie,"  interrupted  Swinton,  "  I  will  have  no  huts,  and 
it  Is  as  well  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to  check  yo!i,  for,  otherwise, 
Heaven  knows  to  what  this  conversation  might  lead,  and  I  hope  just 
now  to  be  better  employed.  I  was  in  eager  haste  to  take  an 
evening's  stroll  with  the  charming  — — ,  but  seeing  your  door 
ajar,  could  not  refrain  from  stepping  in  a  moment,  to  ascertain  what 
new  abstraction  you  were  discussing.  I  must  perforce  leave  you  to 
fade  in  the  mildew  of  your  closet,  while  I  bask  in  the  sunny  smiles 
of  — ." 

"  Go,  theft  ;  for  I  ask  no  commiseration  from  such  as  you.  .  Better 
thus  to  fade  than  to  bloom  in  colors  like  yours — poor  mushroom, 
sprung  up  in  a  night,  fair  enough  to  look  upon,  but  to-morrow  per- 
ishes, and  is  gone.  Were  you  as  careful  to  ply  the  oil  to  the  lamp,  that 
burns  withip,  as  you  are  to  the  outward  one,  your  brilliancy  would 
dazzle  the  wise  and  the  good,  as  now  it  does  the  vain  and  the  trivial^" 

''  Ha !  morose  and  peevish  as  ever!  Your  light  may  indeed  bum, 
but  it  illumines  no  outward  object ;  it  is  a  cheerless,  sickly  flame. 
t  would  have  it  so  to  glow  as  to  warm  and  melt  the  heart,  and  light 
up  the  paths  of  others  with  its  brilliancy.  But,  after  all  your  pro- 
fessions and  maxims,  Oscar,  there  is  a  3eci*et  pride  aj>d  haughtiness 
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that  kuks  beoeaU).  .  (>inor  /(hi  woald  be^  of  the  world^  yoa  have 
not  attended  to  the  idcoDsieteoej  of  jour  owb  character.  I  woold 
nee  the  language  of  Socrates  to  jour  great  master — <  Whj  so  otteor 
tittioufl?  through  your  rags  I  see  jOur  vanity. ' 

And  through  your  finery,  ytmr  Date.  But,  go ;  I  see  your  impa- 
tience manifests  itself.  You  need  sodety ;  I,  none.  Thance  the 
essential  difference  between  us.  Tou  are  hi^py  when  kast,  and  I 
when  altogether,  alone — 

*  For  Wisdom*!  mlf  oft  seeki  for  sWeet  retired  soUtode, 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contcrmptation^ 
She  pluoies  her  (aatbers,  and  let's  grow  her  wings. 

That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  too  ruffled  and  sometimes  impaired.* 

But,  stay,  Oscar,'*  said  Swinton,  as  the  young  cynic  was  about 
to  leave  him  abruptly,  I  had  intelligence  for  you,  but  finding  you 
80  churtisb,  much  fear  I  sliall  have  to  withhold  it  for  the  present.  I 
have  grown  painful,  it  seems,  to  your  sight  of  late.'' 
'  Oscar  walked  to  the  side  of  his  frioid, .  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  You  know  me  better.  I  love  Swinton,  but  1  hate 
his  follies.  No  more  of  that,  however,  but  let  us  liave  the  intelU- 
gence and  a  slight  muscular  action  of  his  rigid  features  attested 
that  the  young  cynic  bad  struggled  to  smile. 

The  fiiir,  the  beautiful,  the  accomplished  " 

The  brow  of  Oscar  darkened,  and  his  features  contracted,  much  as 
his  friend  had  feared. 

Enough,  Swinton,  I  will  hear  no  more.  I  understand  the  point, 
and  it  is  sufficient.  You  know  too  well  my  opinion  x>f  these  Hiattecs^ 
to  be  serious  in  thinking  to  entice  me  thus.  Even  Satan,  when  he 
found  all  other  expedients  fail  to  seduce  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  wil* 
demess,  as  Milton  telis  us,  placed  before  him  woman,  as  a  last 
resort." 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  Swinton,  as  be  took  the  hand  of 
Oscar  into  his,  and  looked  him  tenderly  in  the  face* 

^*  Forbear ;  I  would  save  and  not  destroy  you  !  There  are  beauties 
in  the  character  of  woman,  before  which  all  others  must  pide.  Could 
you  but  be  brought  to  see  these,  and  to  feel  these,  as  they  are  so  often 
manifested  in  hours  of  trial,  and  darkness,  and  peril,  you  would  pre- 
fer rather,  with  the  poet,  to  live  upon 

 '  ih6  light  of  one  kiad  smile  from  her. 

Than  weer  the  crown  the  Bourbon  lost.*  *' 

"  Entbtisiast  1  Slave  of  passion  !  Gro  ask  for  the  experience  of 
the  wise  and  the  great,  and  know  whether  I  act  imprudently  in  de- 
termining my  course.  Do  you  find  that  those  monuments  of  genius 
and  learning,  who  have  shed  a  steady  stream  of  li^ht  upon  the  worid, 
were  enslaved  by  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  the  other  sex 
yoar  Newtons,  your  Lockes,  your  Bayles,  Hobbes,  Humes,  Gibbons', 
Boyles,  Adam  Smiths,  Popes,  or  Johnsons  l-^ants  all^who.  doubt- 
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lew,  concurred  in  the  opinioo  of  Pop^— ^  In  fkct  most  women  have 
no  character  at  all.'  Of  Shakespeare—'  Frail tj,  thj  name  is 
woman.'  Of  Bjrron — *  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.'  How 
was  it  with  the  unfortunate  Bishop  Cooper,  whose  wife  fed  the  flames 
with  years  of  his  toil  f  How  with  Whitlock,  whose  manuscripts,  it 
is  said^  have  come  down  to  us  lacerflted  with  the  nails  of  madam  t  How 
with  Milton,  who  was  abandoned  t  Or  Steele,  who  wailed  that  he 
had  married  *  a  cold  Miss  Prude'  ?  Wdiild  you  have  me,  with  the 
evidence  of  such  testimonies  as  these,  to  think  favorably  of  wedlock  V* 
And  the  lip  of  Oscar  curled  sarcastically. 

No,  no,  I  would  not  have  you  ^eek  the  testimony  of  proud,  aus- 
tere, haughty  philosophers,  on  a  question  like  this.  I  would  conduct 
you  rather  to  the  humblest  cottage  of  the  peasant,  where  the  domes- 
tic virtues  are  most  truly,  most  4astingly  cultivated.  Tou  should  see 
there  the  happiest  fruits  of  love,  in  the  social  comforts  that  exist. 
In  ackness  or  in  health,  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  you  should  see 
the  blest  possessor  clung  to,  with  a  warmth  and  fervor  which  no  cir- 
cumstances can  abate.  Ah!  then  would  she,  whom  you  now  revile, 
appear  as  she  is  in  reality,  pure,  without  idloy — a  ministering  oiie, 
sent  by  kind'  Heaven  down  to  cheer  the  wal^  of  man.  But  even 
you  have  taken  but  a  partial,  prejudiced  view  of  the  testimony  of 
philosophy  on  this  point ;  for  how  many  of  the  characters  whom 
you  introduce,  are  to  be  admired  in  their  private  life  ?  and  I  w6uld 
not  have  this  to  go  unheeded.  Yes,  even  Shakespeare,  whom  you 
^uote  so  triumphantly,  has  borne  the  brightest  testimony  on  the  other 
side — 

*  Never  dorit  poet  toaeh  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  hie  ink  were  tempeted  with  love's  eighe.* 

And  Byron,  in  his  youth,  when  the  generous  and  the  noblest  traits 
in  human  character  had  not  yet  been  immolated,  was  an  admirer, 
fond  and  ardent     Milton,  too,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes, 
could  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam  that  brilliant  address  to  Eve — 
*  f ,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Aeoess  in  every  virtue :  in  thy  sight, 
More  wise— more  watchful — stronger,  if  need  were, 
Of  outward  /itrengtli.' 

Or,  if  you  will  go  to  the  ancients,  what  would  be  the  testimony  of 
Seneca  ? — and  you  admire  Seneca ;  what  of  Brutus,  the  purity  and 
chastity  of  whose  Portia,  all  ages  have  sung  ?  what  of  Germanicus  t 
or  of  Piiny  ?  Hear  the  character  of  his  wife,  sketched  with  his  ow% 
band :  '  Her  affection  for  me  gave  her  a  turn  for  books ;  her  pas- 
sion will  increase  with  her  days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth,  ac  my  per- 
son, which  time  gradually  impairs,  but  my  reputation  and  my  glory, 
of  which  she  is  enamored.'  These  were  ^  giants,'  too,  to  use  one  of 
your  terms.  Gmy  has  giv^  a  bright,  but  true  picture,  d  the 
wretched  state  of  him,  who,  in  search  after  knowledge,  despises  to 
attain  that  whtoh  would  sweeten  the  bitter  caree  of  Ufe,  and  speak 
peace  to  his  troubled  bosom,  when  all  other  charms  have  failed — 
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<  Poor  moraliet ;  and  w|ia|i      tinro  t 

A  Bolitaiy  fly ; 

Thy  joys  no  glittermg  female  meets 
No  hiT6  hast  thou  of  treasured  sweets.* 

"  "WTiat  thiDk  you,  Ocar,  of  this  view  of  the  subject  f '  and  Swip- 
ton  looked  kindly  into  the  face  of  the  youth,  but  there  was  no  change 
there drear,  freezing  winter  reigned,  as  before,  in  his  features. 

'*  What  think  I  ?  As  ever ;  have  I  formed  my  opinions  from  a 
8»perficial  glance  ?  No ;  either  side  I  have  long  since  considered  de- 
liberately, and  you  have  suggested  no  new  argument.  Here,  here 
the  treasures  to  which  I  have  daily  access,*'  and  the  cynic  pointed, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  to  the  heaps  of  volumes  which  were  piled 
upoA  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

Oscar/'  ^aid  Swinton,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  yet  mingled  with 
reproach,  "  there  was  one  woman — " 
Oscar  started. 
She  loved  yqu," 

He  paced  hurriedly  the  hall,  and  the  tempter  felt  that  he  was 
not  misunderstood  and,  had  touched,  perhaps,  the  only  chord  that 
vibrated  in  his  bosom.  The  fire  that  had  burned  upon  the  altar  of 
his  heart  was  not  wholly  extinguished. 

"  By  her  memory,  so  dear  to  you,  I  conjure  you  to  pause  and  re- 
trace your  steps     and  the  faithful  one  placed  a  packet  in  the  hands 

of  his  fri^d  and  hastened  fVom  the  halL    Let  us  draw  the  curtain. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  »  -4  m  % 

Leaving  the  young  philosopher  to  indulge  in  his  chamber  reflec- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  his  conversation,  would  be  most  likely  to 
suggest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  another  and  far  different  scene. 
The  young,  the  romantic  Matilda,  reclining  on  the  arm  of  her  cousin, 
strolls  in  the  gardens  of  her  father. 

"  Love  him,  Matilda,"  sai4  the  gentle  confidant, "  hisfi  ?  I  could  soon- 
er love  the  chiselled  marble,  and  more  hkely  receive  a  return.  The^ice 
that  gathers  at  the  pole  would  harden  at  his  approach.    Could  you  V* 

Could  I — I — — "  and  the  guileless  maiden  would  have  regained 
her  self  poseee^n,  but  it  was  too  kite^  In  those  broken  words  the 
dearest  secret  of  her  bosom  was  revealed,  and  the  blood  chilled  at 
ber  heart  when  ahe  reflected  with  what  little  hope  she  loved. 

You  "  the  fair  girl  looked  anxiously,  yet  doubtingly,  in  the  face 
of  her  fHend ;  «  Oscar  Everet !" 

With  that  name  a  deep  crimson  ^owed  upon  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  ; 
"  Is  it  a  crime  to  love  V* 

A  misanthrope — ^a  Timon  of  Athens." 
"  He  is  no  misanthrope.  If  I  know  my  ow»  diaraci^  I  know  the 
true  character  of  Oscar.  Miafbrtune  and  sorrow  have  hui^  over  him, 
like  a  cloud,  from  his  infancy*  Poverty  has  exiled  hini  from  that 
Society  which  he  would  have  richly  adorned ;  the  keenest  afflictioo 
and  neglect  have  dri\-ttn  him,  for  solace,  to  the  corafortings  of  what 
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h»  calls  philosophy,  and  who  ViH  wonder  that  the  ittdte  is  Us  he  i&  t 

The  world  speaks  harshly  of  him  I  know  and  he  returns  it  without  strnt, 

bat  I  love  him  the  more  fervently  now  that  I  have  discovered  there 

are  so  few  to  champion  his  cause.    Often* have  I,  from  my  casement 

window,  followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  he  wandered  in  the  solitude  of 

yctt  graves,  and  wept  for  him ;  wept — "  And  the  head  of  the  gendd 

Matilda  rested  upon  the  boeQnu>f  her  friend  as  she  sobbed  aloud. 
«         «         «         »#         «  »  » 

The  taper  ceased  not  to  bum  that  night,  but  its  pale  light  glim- 
mered through  its  dreary  watcbings  from  the  narrow  casement  of 
Oscar.  There  waged  a  dire  oondiot  in  that  weather-worn  chambcE. 
The  attributes  of  the  man  were  up  and  girded  in  their  strength  to 
oppose  the  steady  and  well-disciplined  resources  of  the  philosopher. 
Lcog,  bitter,  and  fearful,  was  the  conflict ;  vigorous  and  unremittin|: 
the  assault,  firm  and  unflinching  the  defence.  The  heart  had  mu-^ 
tinied  from  the  dominion  of  the  head,  and  reason  and  feeling  skttg^ 
gled  for  the  master^, 

Oscar  Everet  had,  in  his  childhood,  idolized  his  mother.  In  her 
sorrows  he  had  comforted  her,  and  when  care,  like  it  barbed  arrowy 
had  entered  her  heart,  he  sought  to  pludk  it  forth  and  ply  som 
balm  to  the  festering  wound.  These  were  gladsome  days^  but  tbeif 
passed,  and  Oscar  followed  her,  the  only  friend  his  childhood  had,  to 
the  grave.  He  8h^>ed  with  his  knife  a  rude  slab  and  placed  it  at  her 
head,  and  on  that  humble  slab  pencilled  in  one  «hort  line  as  much  as 
volumes  could  portray  :      The  heaift  of  Oscar  Everet  Iks  ket  e,'* 

His  existence,  as  it  were,  ended  with  hers  and  a  new  one  began  ;  we 
have  seen  what  that  new  one  was.  Years  had  rolled  on  since  then ; 
each  day  bad  been  crowned  with  some  ftesh  victory  over  feeling  ;  each 
day  some  ember  chilled  that  had  burned  in  his  heart,  and  Oscar 
thought  he  had  subdued  himself,  but  it  was  a  vain  victory.  It  was 
a  campaign  waged  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  •  every  bush  con- 
cealed a  dieepless  warrior.  A  word — one  magic  word  from  the  lips 
of  Swinton,  and  every  trophy  of  conquest  Mi  faded  from  his  brow. 
His  Mother  !  Oh,  what  recollections  were  >iasociated  with  that  name. 
There  were  drcumstancee,  too,  which  rendered  a  reference  to  it  pe- 
culiarly impressive ;  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  uttered,  the 
time,  the  occai&on,  all  sank  deep  into  his  heart. 

His  mother  was  a  woman,  and  he  had  execrated  woman;  bis 
iBOther  was  a  wile,  and  he  had  spumed  the  matrimcmial  tie.  His 
mother  he  found  weeping  in  her  chamber,  and  he  had  wept,  too, 
when  she  t<^  him  that  it  was  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
his  philosophy  had  instructed  him  that  woman  was  incapable  of 
love.  There  was  a  fearful  reckoning  then  1  He  sprang  to  a  cor«> 
ner  of  his  apartment,  and  dashed  away  the  rubbish  that  concealed  a 
pand ;  hastily  he  removed  it,  and  grasps  a  sealed  casket  in  his 
hands  and  tears  away  the  lid.  A  miniature  and  a  biUe  are  before 
him ;  the  miniature— his  mother  as  she  stoodi  the  young,  the  beautU 
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ftd,  to  be  fai»  fktiidr's  bride,-  in  hkit  happiest,  brightest  days.  He 
gwed  devouriDglj  upon  it,  and  the  tumult  of  his  boeom  waged  fiercer 
than  bis  nature  oonld  sustain.  Oscar  Everet,  the  stoic  pMlosopber, 
wepi  Umg  cmd  bitterly. 

.  A  packet,  fell  at  his  feet  at  the  instant,  and  attraoted  his  attention, 
fie  removed  the  envelope.    It  was  a  finely  delineated  portrait,  chaste 
and  beautifoL    The  band  of  Swinton  had  traced  upon  it  in  dear 
.  and  legible  characters,  *^  Matilda." 

And  summer  glided  away.  *         ♦       ,  •  ♦ 

It  i9  a  bright  autumnal  afternoon.  Nature's  wildest  landsoapes 
are  traced  in  richest  colors,  by  her  bold  and  inimitaUe  pencil,  upon 
the  sky.  The  glassy  bay  that  laves  the  shore  of  B— ^,  bears  upon 
itSfboBom  a  yaeht,  ^ding  gayly  wi^  the  gentle  fiuinings  of  the  ^ftle, 
Jier  pendants  stream  luxuriantly,  and  soft  strains  of  music  swell 
upon  the  breeze,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  mirth.  See  with 
what  triumphant  majesty  her  prow  dashes  aside  the  foaming  surge, 
as  her  full  canvass  swells  in  the  gale.  But  list,  the  soonds  of  glad- 
ness break  not  upon  the  ea]> — ^the  seraph  strains  of  music  are  hushed, 
and  the  breeze  waftis  nat^ht  but  the  edio  of  -  the  distant  wave.  The 
piiot  changes  suddenly  his  course,  and  steers  retrograde  his  ohai^ ; 
his  -skilftd  eye  wandws  over  the  deep,  and  his  brow  dari^ens;  he 
struggles  to  conceal  his  emotions,  but  suspicion  is  aroused.  A  doud, 
heavily  charged,  gathers  in  the  north— enlarges,  and  lowers.  Fitful 
gusts  blacken  the  sur£M;e  of  the  deep,  and  sing  in  the  shrouds.  Ev* 
ery  eye  turns  upon  the  neighboring  shore,  and  every  countenance  ex- 
presses the  solemn  awe  that  has  place  within. 

Down— down  wifli  the  sails,"  thunders  a  voice ;  "  the  tempest 
will  be  upon  us  in  a  moment ;  but  we  may  yet  weather  it  out  in 
safety." 

A  loud  shriek,  and  the  terror  stridden  females  ding  to  their  hardi- 
er protectors,  as  the  mariner's  predictions  are  ftilfilled.  The  sky 
Uackens  as  night,  and  volleys  of  thunder  roll  upon  its  bosom,  while 
streams  of  dectric  fire  revd  in  wild  and  fear^  sublimity.  The  deep 
is  ploughed  to  its  base,  and  heaves  its  billows  upon  each  oth^  around 
the  &t«d  barque.  She  rolls  and  tumbles  as  they  strike— ihen  tosses 
ddirions  upon  their  rugged  tops  Another — and  yet  another  blast 
firom  angry  Boreas  sweeps  roaring  over  the  deep— a  third,  with  ter- 
riic  ftnry  buries  the  prow  of  the  firail  vessd  beneath  the  wave ;  she 
struggles  and  fills.  The  shrieks  of  the  doomed  pierce  the  sky,  and 
add  new  horrors  to  the  scene.  One  after  anotiier  of  that  gallant 
party  sink  into  their  watery  graves,  while  here  and  there  a  manly 
form,  in  fierce  conflict  with  the  elements,  struggles  to  attain  an  island 
point  near  by,  with  a  fragile  form  locked  in  its  sinewy  arm. 

Bat  there  stands  a  spectator  on  that  island  point— a  youth  witnes- 
ses the  scene,  and  freezes  with  horror.  He  looks  wildly  around  for 
ltd — botnobumfut  soul  is  near.  He  shouts — but  shouts  in  vun. 
fie  lounges  among  the  troubled  waters,  to  perish  or  to  save.  His 
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itroDg  aro  fclk  hii^  not  tliat  dread  «nco«iikBr.  Ho  graspe  alif^t 
form,  at  die  moment  that  it  relaxes  from  a  dpar.  It  disappears  be* 
neath  the  surfiace.  He  clings  to  it  witk  the  energies  of  d£Ath.  Hie 
waters  roll  over  and  bury  hm,  but  he  appears  again  at  their  top,  still 
freighted  with  his  precious  charge.  £veiy  muscle  exerts  its  might, 
and  the  shore  is  within  a  few  moBnents  reaoh«  but  the  contest  is  too 
uneqnaL  His  manlj  strength  sustains  him  no  longer — ^visions  of 
death  and  etemil^  flit  before  him,  and  he  «iaks  beneath,  still  chiq>ing, 
convulsivelj,  the  attenuated  form.  But  a  wave,  ,  driven  by  the  teaade 
impetus  of  the  storm,  dashes  thepi  upon  the.  beach. .  The  vital  prin- 
ciple has  not  departed — it  exists  as  a  spark*  Life  and  animation  re- 
vive slowly,  with  the  patient  efforts  of  those  who  arrive  at  the  crit- 
ical moment,  and  the  languid  eye  of  Oscar  Everet  gazes  upon  the 
original  of  the  portrait  which  Swinton  had  given  him. 

"  The  rareat,  dearest  flowers  of  bliss 
Are  plucked  from  danger^s-  preoipioe.** 

And  winter  passes  away — and  nature's  wild  warblers  resume 
their  carolings. 

Blithesome  notes  did  the  bells  peal  at  the  village  of  B  *  ,  as  its 
chapel,  decked  neatly  with  variegated  flowers,  opened  to  receive  a 
bright  and  happy  party.  The  man  of  Grod  stood  near  his  sacred 
des^,  and  th^  youth  cluster  around  the  altar. 

A  prayer,  solemn  and  impressive — a  ceremony — a  benediction — 
and  they  turn  to  leave  the  sanctuary.  The  timid  bride  hangs  fondlj 
pn  the  amj  of  her  husband,  as  they  tread  the  familiar  ai^.  «Ioj 
beams  in  his  countenai^ce,  as  he  supports  her.  The  young  hearts  of 
Oscar  Everet  and  Matilda  Melbourne  bad  tnelied  into  each  other. 

^  Efiohantmeiit  itself  oannot  sever 
.  Two  hearts  that  are  melted  in  one.'* 


Charles  Brdngham  to  Oscar  Everet :  Benegade  I  illegitimate  off^ 
spring  of  philosophy  I  ^e  disowns  you.  Folly  crowns  you  with  her 
eha^^ets.  Fame  chants  a  requiem  over  your  blighted  prospects. 
Go !  ^  dance  to  the  lasciviotis  pleasings  of  a  lute,'  and  be  the  sport  of 
Tillage  urchins.  Once  cherished  as  pure  gold,  now  spumed,  for  th4 
abrasion  of  your  bumi^  has  exposed  yoti  as  you  are,  alloy  all^  mi- 
mingled  with  a  costly  metaL"         *         *       '  *         *  « 

And  Time's  chwriot  rolled  on  its  course. 

Oscar  Everet  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  a  new  master^ 
even  the  pure  and  eternal  doe^nes  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  carried 
with  him  into  the  church  the  extensive  erudition  he  had  gathered  in 
the  walks  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  profound  and  luniinous 
teacher  of  divine  truth.  The  wick0d  pau^  and  tremble^  in  their 
career  of  foUj,  under  his  exhortations,  and  the  pious  received 
CQuftrmatipn  to  their  faith.   His  |ia,me  was  heard  in  othw  landk 
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The  good  Uest^  and  tiie  profligate  and  immonil  eonld  net  refhilti 
from  admiring  hkn.  The  poor  found  in  him  a  kind  benefactor,  the 
orphan  a  father,  the  widow  a  comforter,  the  wajward  an  adv^sw, 
the  wretched  and  heart-broken  a  fountain  of  sympathy.  Matilda, 
the  saindy  Matiida,  acoompanied  him  in  'his  missions  of  love,  and 
presided  the  tutelar  angel  over  a  large  and  happy  circle.  The  world 
rerered,  and  where  adversity's  chill  blasts  bkew,  and  the  anguish  of 
the  heart  overflowed,  the  happy  Oscar  gazed  upon  her  there  a  mere 
than  mortal. 

^  She  ttood  like  Hebe  scattering  flowers  around." 

•  •  «  '  #  •  »  « 

Swinton,  happy  in  having  been  instrumental  in  reforming  the 
errors  of  his  friend,  soon  bowed  himself  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  and 
received,  as  a  helpmate  and  companion,  the  blooming  Elvira.  For- 
tune smiled  upon  him,  and  threw  her  glittering  garlands  at  his  feet 
Fame  wafted  his  name  from  clime  to  clime — the  orator,  the  states- 
man, and  the  scholar. 

**  The  meanest  riU,  the  mightiest  river, 
Flows  mingliDg  with  his  fame  forever.** 

•  »  •  ♦  •  •      .  • 

*  But  Charles  Brougham  remained  the  cynic  philosopher.  The 
world  wondered,  and  superstition  blended  with  his  name  many  mar- 
vellous tales.  He  was  no  Diogenes,  to  inhabit  a  tub,-  but  volume 
alter  volume  on  every. branch  of  science  found  its  way  into  the  worid 
from  his  retreat,  and  the  learned  of  distant  regions  paid  tribute  to 
his  sublime  and  comprehensive  genius.  Tet  had  he  attained  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  t  Could  fame  pluck  away  the  thonis  and  nettles 
of  life,  and  plant  a  garden  for  her  votary  to  walk  ?  Alas,  no  !  her 
best  gifts  are  as  the  fair  flower  that  nestles  the  asp-— Che  victim  plucks 
it  from  the  stalk,  inhales  its  fragrance,  and  dies^  Disease  was  upon 
him — a  fever  burned  fiercely  in  his  veins.  The  news  was  wafted  to 
the  ears  of  Oscar,  and  he  hastened  to.  his  side.  There  was  he  ex- 
tended in  a  wretched  apartment,  strewn  with  books, and  apparatus, 
the  executioners  of  their  infatuated  master,  and  not  a  human  being 
adijsinistered  one  balm  to  his  aching  wounds.  Oecar  gassed  upon  his 
pale  and  emaciated  person  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  and  asked  himself^ 
' '  Can  this  be  the  philosopher  whose  name  has  echoed  from  continent 
to  continent,  sung  by  poets  and  reverenced  by  scholars  ?  How  de- 
ceitful, oh,  philosophy,  art  thy  lurings !  Jffow  bilter  thy  unaanctified 
fruitr 


ABT.  II.-TBE  CITIES  OF  GEOEGIA-ATLANTA. 

The  dty  of  Atlanta  is  situated  seven  miles  efist-southeast  of  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  in  the  county  of  Fulton,  Georgia,  on  the  di- 
Tf^^  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  cknd  the  gulf 
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e£  Mexieo,  on  the  83^  54'  paraUd  of  noortlr  Iftdtode,  at  an  ttley»tion 
of  1,050  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  6ea. 

The  Oomnlgee  river,  which  flows  to  die  Atlantic  ocean,  has  its 
source  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  "  Tht  head  spring  of  iSoM 
river  J '  its  principal  tributary,  is  located  within  the  Railroad  Reserve, 
near  the  present  passenger  depot,  its  precise  spot  beixg  now  indicated 
by  the  large  per^onial  cistern,  between  the  Holland  House  and  the 
Macon  and  Western  depot,  tm  the  south  side  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  WaHon  Spring,**  an  eaiiy  celebrity  of  the  place,  is  situated  a 
little  north  of  the  State  Railroad,  and  flows  into  the  Chattabooohee, 
and  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Hence,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  marriage  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  might  have 
been  cdebrated    high  in  air**/ / 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  the  legislature  of  Q^rg^a  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  communiciEition,  by 
the  State,  from  some  point  on  the  Tennessee  line,  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  the  Tennessee  river,  to  some  point  on  the  southeastern 
bank  of  the  Chattahooche  river,  which  should  be  most  eligible 
the  extensi<m  of  branches  thence  to  other  important  points  in 
Greorgia. 

The  present  site  of  the  public  depot  was  located  some  time  after- 
ward, bjr  Ex-Gk>vemor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  and  by  Professor  Greorge 
Smith,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chi^  engineer,  Mr.  0.  F. 
M.  Gamett. 

The  station  was  called  Terminus,**  prior  to  December  28d,  1848, 
when  the  place  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  Afarthasville,**  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Martha  Lumpkin,  daughter  of  his  Excellency 
£x-€rovemor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  and  who  is  thus  recognized  as  ^ 
0arfy  matronyrmc  of  the  thrifty,  bustling  village-^the  embryo  city. 

In  the  short  space  of  four  years,  the  village  had  outgrown  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  early  inhabitants,  and  had  become  too  fast,  too  great, 
and  too  pretentious^  to  wear  any  longer,  with  maidenly  modesty,  the 
name  of  **tte  fear  matrmymki** 

A  change  was  demanded.  On  the  29th  day  of  December,  184f7, 
it  was  incorporated  aSa  city,  by  the  name  of  Atlanta,  a  name  pro- 
posed by  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  Esq.,  then  chief  engineer  of  the 
Greorgia  Railroad. 

The  si^ification  of  the  name,  the  reasons  for  its  adoption,  and  \hA 
various  theories  on  the  subject,  have  now  become  a  theme  ef 
inquiry. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  viHi^  was  named  in  honor  of  a  mytho* 
logical  goddess  AtaUmta,**  knotm  ibr  fleetness,  strengtli,  and  endu- 
ranee. 

It  was  certainly  ^^a  faH  tovm**  then,  and  hence  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  a  recognition  by  the  goddess,  by  reason  of  its  early  chai^c- 
ter  and  ita  wonderful  achievements. 

The  name  was  for  a  short  time  written  ^^AtakmUij**  &voring  the 
claims  of  the  goddess. 
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An  oratmr  cUimed  ':fer  it  the  signiAcation '  of  ^  om^^  ^ 
At22s"  while  a  writer  has  declared  tibat  it  was  the  opposite  of  ru8  m 
tir^^'  country  in  the  city'*),  and  proclaimed  it  ^'  the  m  the 
wopde,*' 

Its  commercial  and  geo^tiphical  position  has  recently  procured 
for  it  the  appellation  of    TM  Gate  GH^:'  • 

And  still  anothei^  theory  ia  set  np  by  some,  who  claim  for  it  an 
origin  more  worthy  of  its  present  importance  as  a  railroad  entrepot 
and  commercial  emporium,  considering  its  future  proi^>ect8  as  a  great 
railroad  centre  and  manufacturing  ci^,  suggesting  l^e  idea  of  the 
head4ands  of  Uie  Atlantic  from  the  meeting  of  the  roads  from  the 
Atlantic  with  those  from  the  Wedt. 

These  Atlantic  head-lands,  embodied  in  the  noun  Atlanta^  point  to 
it  as  the  proper  name  for  su^h  a  city  in  such  a  pl&ce. 

Atlanta  has  had  a  growth  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  South. 
The  population  in  1854  was  6,025,  and  now,  on  the  1st  of  Septem^ 
ber,  185^^  as  ascertained  by  the  late  census,  taken  under  the  ^tate 
authority,  near  12,000. 

The  assessed  Talue*  of  real  estate  in  the  city  the  present  year, 
1859,  amounts  to  $2,760,000,  and  the  personality,  cai^  mer* 
cbandise,  etc,  is  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  stores  in  1854  was  thirty-seven,  exclu»ve  of  dining 
saloons,  and  in  1859,  is  about  two  hundrod« 

The  amount  of  goods  sold  in  1858,  was  $1,017,000;  amount 
sold  in  1858,  libout  $8,000^000,  and  id  now  rapidly  increasing. 

The  dty  is  widening  and  extending  the  area  of  its  supply  on  every 
nde. 

Dry  goods  are  sold  in  the  country  for  over  one  hundred  miles 
around,  on  terms  as  favorable  to  purchasers  as  the  retail  markets  of 
the  grisat  Northern  cities,  and  still  the  merchants  seem  to  be  proqaer- 
(mSj  -Uuifty,  and  enerffetie. 

The  grocery  trade,  on  account  of  heavier  fr^i^ts,  is  dighUy  less, 

"  No  respectable  house  *'  here  had  to  suspend  during  the  severe  cri-» 
sis  in  commercial  affairs,  in  1857  and  1858; 

The  great  secret  of  the  safety,  success  and  independence  of  convul* 
nons,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  sales'*  are  made  here  at  low 
rates,  almost  entirely  for  cash,  and  the  profits,  though  sdiall  in  de- 
tail, are  often  repeated,  and  amount  to  a  vast  sum  in  the  aggregate. 
A  few  have  Mien  by  unfortunate  speculations. 

Nineteen  commodious  brick  stores  were  erected  in  1858,  and  a 
greats  number  are  now,  in  1859>  in  process  of  erection,  besides  a 
large  number  of  fine  residences,  mostly  of  brick.  Many  of  the 
new  improvements  are  imposmg  structures,  and  would  not  suffer  by 
oomparkon.  with  the  most  elegant  portions  of  our  modmi  cities. 

Th^e  ^ire  at  present,  two  first  class  hotels  now  open  and  m  stte^ 
csssful  operation^  the  <^  Atlanta  Hotely^'  which  ^eaks  for  itself,  and  the 
^  Trout  He/use;'  mtdcr  the  management  jof  Meews.  J.  D.  Gilbert  & 
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Oa,  gentlemen  of  oharaoter  and  aliainmeivts,  endeavoring  k>  gke  the 
higboet  satislacdon  to  sqjournera,  as  r^ards  comfort  and  good  £ara. 
The  rooms  are  commodious^  cleaky  qxtchuSy  and  ahy.  The  table  k 
aeatlj  supplied  with  everything  the  market  can  afford.  Besides 
these,  oould  be  noticed  the  Washrngton  Hall  and .  the  PleuUei^s  Hotels 
of  less  pretension. 

Four  large  and  flourishing  machine  8h<^  are  now  in  successful 
operation.  Two  of  these  are  connected  with  nulroad  oompanies,  and 
two  belong  to  private  companies,  where  stationary  engines,  with 
gearing,  with  almost  every,  variety  of  castings  and  machinery,  are 
manufactured  at  short  notice* 

Two*  planing  mills  and  sash  and  blind  factories  are  also  in  proa* 
perbus  operation. 

Besides,  there  are  various  small<7  manufacturing  estabiishmeots 
in  the  city,  tlffee  tanneries,  three,  shoe  manufactories,  &c.,  <Sbc 

The  most  important  establishment  in  the  place  is  the  Atlanta  Iron 
HoUiog  Mill  of  Messes.  Blake,  Scofield  Sd  Mariiham,  for  the  manm- 
facture  of  railroad  iron,  which  is  capable  of  turning  out  30  tons  of 
railroad  iron  of  superior  qu^ty  daibfy  employing  20Q  hands* 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  in  this  city  is  anlecided  success^  and 
has  increased  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  for  a  Southern  eity.< 

In  1854,  five  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  ; 
the  number  now  thus  employed  exceeds  76,  the  larger  portion  of 
whom  are  females^ 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1855,  Atlanta  was  trst  brilliantly 
lighted  with  gtu,  manufactured  £com  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennes- 
see  coal. 

The  shape  of  the  incorporated  city  is  a  circle  two  miles  in  diameter, 
with  a  handle  of  one  half  mile  in  length  and  six  hundred  yards  wid« 
along  the  Une  of  the  Macon  and  Western  nulroad.  It  covers  a  portion 
of  16  original  land  lots  of  2021  acres  each,  upon  which  was  laid  off  a 
plan  to  suit  the  views  of  the  respective  owners,  and  hence  the  streets 
in  AUanta  are  not  all  so  regular  in  width  and  uniform  in  direction  as 
would  be  desirable. 

The  City*Hall  and  county  court-house  is  a  convenient,  commo- 
dious and  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1854  and  1855,  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  over  $80,000.  It  is  70  by  100  feet  in  size,  two  stories  high, 
of  fine  architectural  proportion  and  design,  well  adapted  to  the  uses 
intended,  is  elegantly  furnished  throughout,  surmounted  by  an  ioi- 
posing  dome,  and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  dty  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  a  a  Hughes. 

The  geographical  position  of  Atlanta  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  American  Union,  at  the  point  of  the  great 
railroad  crossings  in  a  right  line  from  NewrOrkaas  to  New- York, 
and  nearly  equi-distant  from  each. 

Situated,  also,  just  upon  the  diviaion  line  between  the  cotton  and 
grain  sections  of  the  State,  altogethfr,  g^ve  to  Atlanta  facilities  for 
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receiving  and  cQstributing  the  prodncdons  and  the  oommerce  of 
country  from  one  section  to  another,  greater  than  can  be  claimed  for 
anj  other  inland  dtj  in  the  South. 

Four  prominent  lines  of  railroad  are  all  centring  here,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  depots  and  warehouses  o(  the  citj  an  unount  of  trade, 
and  transporting  through  it  a  vast  tide  of  travel.  Fortj-four  freight 
and  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  from  the  dtj. 

The  Gecrgia  Baiiroctd^  preadent,  Hon.  John  P.  King,  and  super- 
iKtondent,  George  Yonge,  £^.,  from  Augusta,  171  miles  in  lei^^ih. 

The  Atlanta  and  Weei  Point  Bailroady  president,  Hon.  John  F. 
King,  and  superintendent,  George  G.  Hull,  £sq.,  to  West  Point,  ^7 
miles  in  length. 

The  Macon  and  Western  BaUroady  president,  Isaac  Scott,  Esq., 
and  superintendent,  Alfred  L.  Tyler,  to  Macon,  102  miles  in  length. 

The  Western  and  Atlanta  BaUroady  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  IdS 
miles  in  length,  named  so  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  con- 
sidered the  great  connecting  artery,  throng  which  must  pass  the 
incalculable  mass  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  from  the 
great  valley  ot  the  West  and  the  Adantic  coast,  and  the  imports  fr^Mn 
abroad  passing  thence  to  the  far  West 

Ano^er  railroad,  the  Georgia  Air  Lim^  is  now  in  prcjection,  and 
considerable  progress  made  towards  its  accomplishment,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Anderson  Court  House,  South  Carolina,  through  the  beautiful 
and  productive  territory  known  as  Northeast  Georgia. 

And  another  still,  the  Jacksonville  Railroad^  has  been  chartered 
from  this  point  in  the  direction  <^  the  great  and  inexhaustible  coal 
fields  of  Northeastern  Alabama,  destined  to  supply  fud  and  motive 
power  to  the  teeming  millions  that  shall  inhabit  these  lands  for  ages 
to  come.  * 

Of  dburches  there  are  a  goodly  number :  2  Baptist,  2  Presbyterian, 
and  3  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches ;  1  Congregational  Methodist, 
1  Protestant  Methodist,  1  Cltristian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Boman  Catho- 
lic, and  1  African  Methodist  Church,  filled  with  able,  accomplished, 
and  gentlemanly  ministers. 

One  more  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  projected. 

Five  newspapers  and  two  periodicals  are  published  at  present.  1. 
The  AtlanHc  Intelligenoer  (daily  and  weekly),  Democratic  2.  Soutk- 
em  Confederacy  (semi-weekly  and  weekly),  Southern  Rights  Demo- 
crat.   3.  NaHonal  American  (tri-wedsly  and  weekly),  Opposition. 

4.  Georgia  Tendance  Crusader  (weekly),  Literary  and  Temperance. 

5.  Medical  and  Literary  Weekly,  devoted  to  Medicine.  And,  1.  The 
Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (monthly) ;  and,  2*  The  Masonic 
Spinet  and  Journal  (monthly). 

Two  military  companies  are  also  organized,  the  Gate  City  Guards, 
on  January  8th,  1857,  of  which  Greorge  H.  Thompson  is  eaptain, 
and  a  light  infantry  company  called  the  Atlanta  Grays,  organized 
July  4th,  18S9,  of  which  A.  M.  Wallace  is  captain. 
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Th6re  ia  'one^bank,  The  Bank  o/FuIUMj  Ttwdffoij  E.  W.  HoU^nd, 
Esq.,  Cashier,  General  A.  Austell;  and  three  bank  agencies:  I. 
Georgia  BaUrdad  and  Banking  Company  Agenctf^  President,  Hon.  Joha 
P.  King.  2.  Atlania  Inmrance  and  Banking  Campany,  President, 
J.  K.  WalUoe,  Esq.  8.  Augugia  Insurance  and  Banking  Company 
Agency y  Agent,  N.  L.  Angier,  Esq. 

It  is  not  believed  that  anj  other  city  in  the  country  is  blessed  with 
greater  or  better  facilities  for  procuring  building  materials,  the  sup- 
ply of  granite  n^ar  at  hand,  of  a  quality  peculiarly  adapted  to  build- 
ing purposes,  beiog  literally  inexhaustible,  .  * 

Brickij  of  good  quality,  are  made  in  and  around  Atlanta,  on  reaaon- 
able  terms. 

Lumber^  of  good  quality,  is  also  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lime  Is  produced  in  any  desirable  quantity  near  at  hand. 

Thd  echooU  are  creditable  for  a  place  so  young,  and  rapid  improve- 
inent9  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  necessary  facilities  for  ex- 
tending education  to  the  entire  population.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
that  within  a  few  days  past,  $1$,000  have  been  secured  £[>r  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  of  high  character,  to  be  called  the  Atlanta  Femaie 
Instituiey  which  will  be  put  in  operation  at  an  early  date. 

Inhere  are  six  or  eight  schools  of  high  order,  in  which  the  usual 
academic  course  is  toeU  taught ;  and  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
common  schools^  where  the  ordinary  elementary  branches  are  «uccew- 
fuUy  pursued* 

These  schools  in  the  main  are  well  patronized.  The  propriety  of 
establishing  a  general  system  of  public  schools,  at  which  it  is  propos- 
ed to  teach  all  clasSt^^  is  now  under  discussion,  and  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Among  the  educational  facilities  of  the  place,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  Atlanta  Medical  CoUege^  in  which  the  fiflh  course  of 
lectures  has  just  closed,  with  a  class  numbering  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seven students.  The  Faculty,  we  think,  is  a  good  one,  consisting 
of  seven  able  and  gentlemanly  professors,  of  high  professional  attain- 
ments and  character.  One  peculiarity  we  may  note,  that  its  lectures 
are  all  delivered  in  the  summer^  from  the  Ist  of  May,  to  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  Soothem  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia  was  organ- 
ised in  1846,  and  chartered  in  1849.  They  own  nbw  twenty-five 
acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  corporation  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  most  of  it  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak. 
The  ground  is  rolling,  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  There  are 
three  mam  buildings,  one  for  ladies'  woric  and  (kncy  articles,  another 
for  mechanics  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the  last,  for  fruits, 
flowers,  There  is  also  a  large  canvass,  after  the  manner  of  a 
«kt;us  canvass,  under  which  is  exhibited  samples  of  crops,  <&c. 

The  groundis  are  well  supplied  with  stalls  for  stock,  and  a  track  on 
the  south  side  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  and  training  hoirses. 
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These  things  luste  fdl  been  done  by  ^olanfarj  pritiit^  contrfbntibnB, 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  be  it  satd  tokh  regret,  has  never  contribu- 
ted one  €Um^  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  i9outh  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee* and  Alabama,  give  Uberallj  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  next  Pah*  Will  be  held  in  this  <jlty,  from  the  24tJi  to  the  2Sfh 
of  October,  1859,  which  will  be,  we  are  assured,  the  l^u*gest  exhibi- 
tion the  Society  has  ever  had. 

The  health  of  Atlanta  is  extraordinarily  good.  She  is  free  frDm 
all  epidemics,  and  ber  list  of  mortaHtj  is  less,  according  to  popular 
tion,  than  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

The  popfikuion  of  Attanta  is  an  enei^tic  one,  and  is  made  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  learn  that  the  mechanical  de- 
ment prevaib  in  the  city,  and  hence  the  fine  character  of  the  late 
improvements. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Greene  B.  BEaygood, 
Esq.,  for  his  courtesy  and  attention  shown  us  in  the  preparation  of 
these  fasts.  * 

We  consider  the  prospects  of  Atlanta  flattering  at  present,  and  ilB 
ftiture  no  man  can  tell. 

As  Atlanta  is  regarded  as  a  most  southern  centrtil  city,  odr  next 
Southern  Commercial  Convention  will  be  held  at  this  place,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  1860,  when  we  hope  that  the  Delegates  to  the 
convention  will  get  some  energy  from  the  young  and  energetic  dty  of 
Atlanta,  and  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  strike  for  the  welfare  of 
the  South  and  her  future  interest.    May  we  not  be  disappointed* 


ART.  in.-SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT  VICKSBUBO. 

iConcMed,) 

A  FEW  CLOSING  REFERENCES  TO  THE  BEBATE. 
Wt  have  no  copy  of  the  excellent  letter  of  Isaac  N.  D^vis,  of  PanoU,  Mies, 
^nd  no  report  before  ua  of  his  speech.    The  main  point,  however,  to  whicti  hit 
attention  was  drawp,  was  the  States*  Rights  aspect  of  the  question.   His  ar^- 
ment  was  much'  as  follows  : 

I.' 

No  sooner  does  an  Afirieaa  land  on  our  soil  than  he  is  pifma  ftde  a  slaT^  and 
necessarily  becomes  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  as  if  h^  had 
been  bom  in  Alabama,  or  in  our  own  Imiits.  If  be  be  taken  on  the  high  seas 
before  he  Jands,  the  United  States  government  can  confiscate  and  send  him  back 
to  Africa,  if  it  has  the  right  and  desire  so  to  do  ;  but  after  he  lartds^he  beeom'as 
tttbjeot  to  our  domestic  laws«  and  any  questioD  affeeting  )m  siatu$  must  he  triad 
as  the  same  question  affeeting  the  atatus  of  any  other  slave;  The  ibndaroaDtal 
•question  of  jurisdiction  cannot  be  changed  by  the  accidental  cireumstance  of  a 
neffro's  birth-place.  If  it  belongs  to  thd  State,  it  must  be  eterciaed  in  all  its  to- 
tality, subject  to  no  sneb  adventitious  event.  ' 

The  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  properiy  understood,  ie  the  great  pabohim  of>o«r 
whole  system,  the  ^eet^chos  of  our  proeperity,  and  the  subatratum  npon 
which  the  pillars  of  our  safjetv  rest.  Here  we  have  a  tangible,  a  practical,  and  a 
homto  issue,  affecting  thoee  rights. 
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X)uff  own  ToaailMii  in  the  ConTflBtion  hayiog  been  fraqoently  referred  to  in  the 
wf9Mk  •£  Got.  FooU,  pqbliohed  in  the  Aug«et  nnmbei  of  the  Ririiw,  we  think 
it  but  right  to  gire  at  leaet  the  meagr^  «bttraot  of  them  which  mn  leporlej  for 
the  Herald.  It  repreeente  ut  fairly,  and  it  w  very  important  to  us  to  stand  right 
npon  this  important  question.  As  to  the  GoTornor^s  criticism  upon  our  refer- 
oice  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the'*'  Pulinurus  of  the  South,"  it  will  appear  from  the 
Classics,  that  he  fell  into  more  errors  thsn  are  chargeable  to  us,  if  any  be  admit- 
ted on  our  side  at  all.  It  is  not  tfue,  as  he  said,  that  Palinurjis  *'  iell  into  mid- 
ocean  and  was  drowned  he  dhd  not  met  with  an  unworthy  and  disoieditable 
fSlte."  The  fact  is,  ht  had  been  exhausted  by  the  most  extraordinary  toils  and 
watching,  and  went  overboard  at  last  only  th^ougd  the  intervention  of  a  god . 
Sven  then  his  aeCs  were  those  of  a  abao.  He  swam  lor  three  days,  and  actually 
ronohed  shore;  to  be  mwrdtred  by  the  natites  !  We  vindicate  eld  Pnlinnms  from 
the  charge  of  dying  "discreditably,"  for  at  the  instance  of  .£neas,  and  eftlie 
oracle»  a  noble  monument 'to  his  memory  was  after  waid  erected : 

Mr.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiama : — It  couM  not  but  be  a  sousee  of  regiot  to  all  proeent 
to  perceive  the  turn  which  the  debate  had  taken.  If  it  were  an  admiUecf  piinci- 
pte  that  there  was  a  defieieney  of  labor  in  the^uthem  84ates,  then  it  was  to  he 
regretted  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  fat 
that  evlL  Whence  the  necessity  of  arraying  against  each  other  the  friends  of  the 
•lave  trade  and  the  friends  of  the  apprenticeship  system  \  it  might  b^,  thai  tb^y 
eouid  not  get  oi  did  not  want  either.  They  were  legitimate  snbjects  in  disons- 
flion.  If  the  8outh  was  in  a  minority,  bow  ooujd  they  get  any  oonoeivaible  right 
unless  they  went  and  asked  ibr  it ;  and  if  they  did  so,  why  should  they  be  told 
that  they  were  supplicating  the  pec^le  of  the  JNorth  ?  He  did  not  know  wheUier 
Jhe  came  under  the  oategocy  oi  the  tire-eaters  ot  the  South  ;  but  whether  he  did 
or  did  not,  he  did  not  ihink  the  fling  against  their  courage  came  with  a  good 
grace  from  the  gentleman  from  Missisatippi.  They  were  not  asking  either  lor  the 
renewal  of  the  slave  trade,  or  for  the  legalization  of  the  appreuMceehip  system, 
They  only  asked  that  no  mandate  should  go  forth  from  the  general  government 
prohibiting  either  of  these  systems.  If  Mississippi  did  not  want  to  adopt  either, 
perhaps  South  Carolina  did ;  and  if  Bouth  Caroima  did  not,  perhaps  Texas  did. 
He  argued  that  the  constitutional  provision,  declaring  that  Congress  should  not 
pass  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  before  1608,  did  not  give  Congrese  that 
power  at  tbat  time. 

Mr.  De  Bow,  without  concluding  his  remarks,  yielded  to  a  motion  to  a<^ouin. 
*         ♦         ♦         ♦         *         *         #         *  * 

Mr.  De  Bow  resumed  the  course  of  remark  in  which  he  had  been  proceeding 
when  he  yielded  the  floor  yesterday  evening.  As  to  the  question  of  disunion,  he 
said,  that  if  the  Union  should  become  at  any  tikne  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
Ibr  which  it  wzls  established — if  it  necessarily  cramped  (as  he  did  not  here  argue) 
Southern  energy,  destroy  Southern  industry,  and  diminish  Southern  wealth-^ 
then  it  would  be,  at  least,  a  legitimate  inquiry,  whether  there  was  nut  some  ether 
government  better  adapted  to  their  condition.  The  gentleman  trom  Mississippi 
(of  Clairbome)  had  said  that  God  would  not  permit  the  Union  to  be  dissolved. 
He  (Mr.  De  Bow)  thought  it  might  be  impious  to  say  what  the  great  Jehovah  would 
or  would  not  permit  They  were  taught  that  there  was  a  God  of  battles  as  well 
as  a  God  of  submission.  (Applause.)  He  would  say  to  his  Iriend  from  Missis- 
sippi that  that  declaration  was  not  the  wisest  or  best,  for  if  it  were  tu  go  beyond 
the  line  of  Mason  dc  Dixon,  it  must  encourage  the  North  to  continue  their  ag- 
gression. He  thought  it  better  to  say  to  them,  with  one  of  Cromwelfs  generals 
— ^perhaps  Cromwell  himself—**  Put  your  trust  in  God,  but  keep  your  powder 
dry."  (Applause.)  The  epithet  of  traitor  had  been  applied  to  men  in  thiik  Con- 
vention ;  hut  he  had  learned  to  c^ire  Itttte  for  such  epithets.   The  Palihurus  of 
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the  South  (alltfdiA^  to  John  C.  Calhonn)  was  branded  as  a  tnltor  in  Ma  lifetime ; 
bnt  ey&n  now  in  hit  grave,  he  was  more  deeply  to  be  envied  than  those  who  wcpe 
'dis^MAd  to  oast  that  slur  upoad  him.    He  lives  in  history 

Th^  meaoMt  tIU«  tho  miriitieat  riTer, 
Flow  mlogling  with  his  ume  forever. 

Ha  was/Willing  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  th^  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade, 
without  deeming  it  necessary  to  argue  the  propriety  of  re-opening  that  trade. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  proper  or  it  might  not  be  proper.  It  was  a  question  fit  to  be 
left  to  the  States  themselves.  The  subject  was  a  legitimate  one  for  discussSott. 
Great  changes  and  revolutions  in  puMic  opinion  were  no(,iuieommon.  SMch  a 
eh^ange  is  as  probable  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  as  with  regard  to  slavery  itself, 
whicn  the  opposition  on  this  door  asserted  had  taken  place  throughout  the  North, 
though  he  regretted  he  h^d  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  He  had  descended  from 
men,  in'  both  lines,  who  had  braved  their  breasts  m  the  MnrokitioBary  struggies, 
and  valued  too  much  the  liberties  tkey  bequeathed,  to  be  willing  tp  snrrender 
.them  to  the  North  more  than  to  Great  Britain.  In  times  that  were  passed,  be 
had  traced  out  the  glorious  progress  of  the  republic  in  everything  that  constitutes 
moral  greatness,  and  had  been  proud  of  the  privilege  of  doinf  so,  and  of  pronoon- 
eng  euLogiuins  upon  hec,  as  contrasted  with  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Proudly 
be  had  claimed  tbe  name  of  American  citizen.  .  If  the  South,  under  the -altered 
state  of  things,  shall,  by  her  adhesion  to  the  Union,  require  services  of  a  similar 
character,  he  might  not  after  all  prove  a  worse  citizen  than  those  who  proclaim 
the  duty  ol  unconditional  obedience,  and  tbe  divine  rights  of  government. 
Whilst  the  government  exists,  fealty  and  duty  are  proper  to  it,  even  as  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  justified  himself  in  serving  the  cause  of  the  Protector.  In  nothing 
that  has  advanced  the  true  glory,  and  ^nor,  and  power  of  the  republic,  have  the 
fearless  champions  of  SouUiem  rights  and  of  Southern  union  fallan  short  of  those 
'  who  proclaim  the  duty  of  eternal  submission. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Convention,  we  copy  the  ibllowfaig  Protest, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  body,  becauae 
deemed  disrespectfiil : 

PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  "  SOUTHERN  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  QUESTION. 
The  undersigned,  members  of  the  **  Southern  Convention,"  new  in  session  in 
this  dty,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  vote  has  been  taken  and  decided  in  favor  of 
repealing  all  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  beg  leave  to  enter  our  pro- 
test Affdnst  the  action  of  the  Convention  for  the  following  reaaens  : 

1.  The  resolution  does  not  embody  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  eight 
Southern  States  represented  on  this  floor.  The  best  evidence  of  that  sentiment 
is  in  the  action  of  the  Conventions  which  framed  their  constitutions,  and  the 
laws  enacted  by  their  State  Legislatures,  and  , the  failure  or  refusal  of  all  State 
Xiegislatures  up  to  this  time  to  give  their  sanction  to  this  policy,  notwithstand- 
vxff  in  many  of  them  their  attention  has  been  directly  called  to  the  subject,  is 
prtma  facie  evidence  that  the  said  body  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  tbe 
people.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  there  are  now  on  tbe  statute  books  of  at 
least  ten  of  the  Southern  States,  many  of  them  passed  within  the  last  few  years 
—that  of  Miisissippi  as  late  as  1857 — laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Afri- 
can slaves  within  their  borders  under  heavy  penalties. 

2.  We  deny  that  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  States  which  they  assume  to  represent  on  this  Qoor.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  this  body  are  gene- 
rally of  such  a  character  as  to  give  no  assurance  that  the  said  members  either 
jrepresent  the  sentiment  of  tbe  States,  or  that  they  enjoyed  a  favorable  opportunity 
.of  as6ertaining  what  that  sentiment  is. 

3.  We  regard  it  as  in.  the  highest  degree  impolitic  that  so  smiill  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals as  compose  this  assemblage,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  individuals 
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wkoi  h^ww  f«P9Mtekle.  iB  pmaU  life,  bate  not  the  most  oalmrgad  «xp«riAnM 
in  the  mnagenitnt  of  public  conoorQs,  abould  undertake  to  ori^ate  a  icheme  ot 
policy  vitaily  affecting  tbe  domes^  intereata  and  safety  of  tbe  whole  South,  in 
tbe  absence  of  all  repreaentation  from  tbe  great  alavQ  8tatee  of  Virginia,  Kan- 
tiKky,  Missoori,  and  Nortb  CaroUoa.  * 

4.  We  furtbarmore  protest  against  said  action,  because  we  believa,  judging 
from  tbe  arguments  used  on  this  floor  in  snpport  of  said  resolution,  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  influences  hostile  to  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  antago- 
nistic to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tbe  land,  and  unpropitious  to  tbe  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  tbe  Republic.  It  has  been  mainly  sustained  in  this 
body  by  avowed  disunionists,  and  tbe  leading  speeches  made  in  support  of  it 
have  been  replete  with  disunion  sentiments,  denunciatory  of  tbe  government  and 
laws  of  tbe  Union,  and  counselling  tbo  South  to  armed  and  bloody  opposition  to 
tbe  constituted  authorities  of  tbe  nation,  and  the  slaying  of  tbe  ministerial  fiine^ 
tionariea  of  tbe  federal  law,  if  any  atten&pt  should  he  made  to  enforce  the  eziitr 
ing  enactments  prohibiting  tbe  slave  trade. 

6.  Becanse  the  agitation  of  tbe  question  is  not  likely  to  result  in  any  practical 
good ;  is  certain  to  lead  to  undue  excitement  among  us ;  will  be  sure  to  awakei) 
hostility  to  |ia  and  our  institutions  in  tbe  Northern  section  of  tbe  confederacy ; 
will  bsvs  a  tendency  to  build  up  and  sustain  tbe  Black  Republican  faction,  se- 
cure tbe  election  of  an  abolition  President,  aod  thus  supply  a  plausible  pretext  to 
the  enemies  of  tbe  Union,  to  buny  on  its  dissolution. 

6.  Because  it  bas  been  avowed  by  the  champions  of  the  measure  on  this  floor, 
that  ii  wonld  place  the  institution  oif  slaver?  in  an  "  aggrtitvoe"^  attitude  towards 
the  North — a  position  which  no  true  Southern  patriot  can  but  deplore,  and  tb^ 
eiccomplishment  of  which  he  ought  to  reeist.  It  has  been  heretofore  the  boast  of 
tbe  South,  that  she  had  faithfully  observed  all  her  constitutional  obligations,  and 
«11  the  fraternal  requirements  of  a  connection  with  the  Northern  States,  and  sbf 
can  never  consent  to  be  placed  in  tbe  attitude  of   aggression^         .  . 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  equally  potant,  we  enter  this  our  solemn  protest 
against  tbe  action  of  thia  body,  and  request  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

H.  S.  Foon,  Vicksburg,  Miss  :  I.  M.  PATRinea,  Editor  of  Vicksbuiv  Whig ; 
B.  £.  Obavb,  Sunflower  county,  Miss. ;  J  Bboiii,  Olaibome  county,  Mias.  H. 
H  CkDMP,  Vicksburg;  A.  Bobwbll,  Vicksbnrg;  G  V.  Moody,  Port  Gibson; 
W.  Brooeb,  Vicksburg ;  £.  Emanuil,  Vicksburg. 

I  sign  thit  protest,  because  I  beEeve  the  revival  of  tbe  slave  trade  to  be  contrary 
to  a  sound  domestic  and  political  economy ;  and  I  also  believe  tbe  apprentioe  sys- 
tem to  be  even  more  objectionable.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understdod  as 
'endorsing  all  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  protest. 

J.  S.  Holt,  Natchex. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS,  1859. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New-Orleans  Prices  Current  has  appeared,  and 
condense  its  contents  according  to  our  custom  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  We 
append  also  tiuree  tables  relative  to  sugar,  from  the  exceUept  eummary  of  tke 

Delia. 

Though  tbe  receipts  of  cotton  exceeded  that  of  last  year  at  southern  porU 
ever  600,000  bales,  the  average  prices  were  higher. 

CoTToif  .-^The  first  arrival  of  new  crop  was  on  tbe  25th  July,  when  two  bales 
were  received  from'  Texas,  but  it  was  not  until  the  5th  August  that  the  flrstrbale 
was  received  from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These  first  arrivals  of  the  new  crop 
were  three  weeks  earfier  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  veoeiv- 
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up  tor  the  9ept«rniM  #8»"  4,834  balM,  il^ahiflt  39  htlm  Ctr  mm&  Me  ti«r 
j^'eor  preytoufl.  The  year  commenced  with  •  stock,  tDClodivg'  aK  on  ihtpbotfti, 
of  80,230  baleir,  of  which  it  waa  eathnated  thaft  aboiK  13,000  bale*  renamed  aiH 
sold  in  (kctors*  banda.  TWo  bales  of  the  new  crop  nerhe  eoM  at  l5  0  eent«, 
but  fheae  were  fancy  oiices,  the  opening  quotations  for  Middlhlf  bein^  It}  ®  It 
Mhts.  With  some  fnictuations  the  month  of  September  et^ed  ad'  13  ®  12^ 
Cents  for  Middling,  and  the  arerage  of  the  month  was  11|  ^  iSf  eenle,  wkh  m- 
ported  sates  of  90,300  bales.  October  passed  withoat  ant  marked  flactuatioiw, 
Uie  highest  qnotations  fot  Bfiddfmg  being  tt|  <S^  the  lowest  lU  ^ 
and  the  average  of  the  month  11|  (S>  12  cents,  with  reported  sales  of  190,300 
bales.  In  November  there  ^as  a  very  good  extent  of  bosinees  transacted,  tk# 
reported  sales  summing  np  344,600'  bales,  bat  unnsually  free  reeeipts  and  im- 
favorablo  advices  fhmi  Europe  tended  to  a  depression  of  prices,  the  highest  qno- 
tations for  Middling  being  \H  <^  I  If,  the  lowest  11  ^  il|f  and  the  average  of 
the  month  ®  ll|  cerrts.  November  cfosed  with  an  increase  in  receipu  al 
^his  port  of  281,437  bales,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  at  the  same  date, 
4nd  an  increase  in  stock  of  105,995  bales.  December  opened  wfth  an  active  de- 
mand, and  throughojt  the  month  a  good  inquiry  prevailed  for  6lean  Middlhige, 
but  the  subply  of  th^se  descriptions  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  bevig 
h^ld  very  nrmly  the  business  of  the  month  fell  off  to  207,000  baleto,  with  a  slight 
Improvement  in  prices,  the  highest  quotations  ibr  Middling  beinff  11|  ^  llf,  the 
lowest  Hi  ®  111,  and  the  average  of  the  month  n|  ^  ll|  cents.  In  the 
month  of  January  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  of  the  aeenoralated  slock  of  the 
lower  grades,  which  had  for  a  long  time  continued  cbmpsmtively  ne^eoled  and 
nominal,  btit  clean  bright  Cotton 8  were  freely  enquired  for  and  -maintained  re- 
markable iteadtness  of  prices,  the  quotations  for  Middling  thnmghont  the  entiie 
month  being  11|  ®  11^  cents,  with  reported  sales  of 337,200  bales.  In  Febroa- 
ry  the  state  of  political  afibirs  in  Europe,  tending  to  apprehensions  of  a  war  in 
Italy,  began  to  exercise  a  more  marked  Influence  on  the  Euh>pean  markets,  and 
that  influence  was  brought  to  act  here  at  a  period  of  heavy  receipts  and  an  aecu- 
mulati(jn  of  stock  beyond  all  precedent,  amount,  including  aU  on  shipboatrf, 
having  reached  584,880  bales«  Our  receipts  at  this  poii  bad  reaehed  about 
1,475,000  bales,  againat  1,164,000  bales  at  same  time  the  year  previous,  and  oar 
General  Cotton  Table  showed  an  increase  io  the  receipts  at  all  the  poits  nf 
1,019,000  bales.  Under  these  circumstances  the  market  Ibr  aU  qualitiee  gave 
way,  bnt  the  heavy  weight  of  atock  cooaiated  of  low-running  mixed  lists,  em- 
bracing an  unusual  proportion  of  dusty  and  sandy  Cottons,  which  were  wholly 
nnealeable,  and  for  which  no  quotations  could  be  given.  The  reported  sales  of 
the  month  summed  up  213,000  bales,  the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  bein^ 
1  li  ^  Hi,  the  lowest  lOi  <^  11,  and  the  average  of  the  month  \^  (S>  \  \\  cents. 
March  opened  with  a  heavy  general  stock,  but  with  more  favorable  European 
advices,  the  lower  grades,  at  an  unusual  difference  in  price,  began  to  attract  some 
attention  from  purchasers,  and  the  month  proved  the  most  active  of  the  season, 
the  reported  sales  summing  np  278,000  bales,  with  a  considerable  improvement 
in  prices,  the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  Wl  &  12,  the  lowest  10}  & 
Hi,  and  the  average  of  the  month  1  If  <^  lii  cents.  In  thia  month  occurred 
the  largest  day's  sales  of  the  season,  (27,500  bales)  and  also  the  lareest  week's 
sales  (83,500.)  In  April  considerable  fluctuations  took  place,  but  with  favorable 
Exchanges  and  lo«r  rates  of  freight  the  highest  point  of  tne  eeasoe  wae  rsach^d, 
thongh  the  spwsffd  movement  was  cheeked  tewacds  the  eloM  by  tJke  tenor  of  the 
European  advices.  The  reported  sales  of  the  month  summed  up  180,200  bales, 
the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  12i  ®  12|,  the  lowest  11}  ^  12,  and 
the  averase  olf  the  month  llf  <®  12i  cents.  May  opened  nnder  considerable  de- 
pression, but  holders  generally  manifested  a  good  degree  of  fhrmneee,  and  wen 
not  inelined  to  yield  materially  until  it  was  announ<^  early  in  the  month,  that 
Austria  had  opened  the  war  in  Italy  by  marching  an  army  into  Fiedmont.  This 
intelligence  totallgr  paralyzed  our  market,  and  after  sev^al  days,  when  business 
was  resumed  to  some  extent,  the  rates  showed  a  decline  of  fully  one  cent  ¥^ 
pound,  though  this  was  soon  partly  recovered.   The  reported  sales  of  the  monlu 
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w«Ef  (vUy  5d«7Q0  bale0.  the  hifheit  qttotatioQi  fi>r  Middlioe  being  Hi  ^  12,  the 
lowest  10}  (2  lit  &D<1  average  of  the. month  11  ^  lit  cents.  June  opened 
with  advene  accoants  from  Europe,  and  again  prices  receded  to  10\  &  11  cents 
for  Middling ;  but  the  adverse  accounts  referred  to  were  soon  succeeded  by 
lavorable  advices,  and  with  a  low  stock  the  rates  for  Middling  soon  recovered  to 
Hi  ^ m  centSj  the  average  of  the  month  being  11  ®  11^  cents,  and  the  re- 
potted sales  58,900  bales.  In  the  e^riy  part  of  July,^  and  daring  the  greater  por- 
tion o^the  month,  excessive  dullness  prevailed,  there  being  but  few  ouyers,  and 
the  small  stock  not  beinf  ^nerally  of  a  character  ftuited  to  their  orders,  which 
were  mostly  for  the  Middhng  erades,  while  the  great  bulk  ol  the  supply  consist- 
ed ef  low-running  mixed  and  £uty  listji.  Near  the  close  of  the  month,  however, 
th^  unlooked  for  news  of  peace  gave  some  impulse  to  the  demand,  and  produced 
some  enhancement  of  prices,  though  the  entire  sales  of  the  month  summed  up 
<Mily  31,300  bales,  the  highest  quotation  for  Middling  being  Hi  (S>  the  low- 
est 11^  &  IH,  and  tbe  average  of  the  month  llf  ^  Hi  cents.  Under  similar 
circumstances  the  month  of  August  passed  off  dull,  but  with  steadiness  'of  pri- 
ces, the  range  for  old  crpp  Middling  being  lli  ^  1X|  c^nts,  aa<^the  sale  of  the 
month  summing  up  barely  10.000  bales.  The  total  reported  sales  of  the  year 
sum  up  1,823,150  bales,  and  the  season  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand,  including 
all  on  shipboard,  of  36,02S  bales,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  11,000  bales 
remain  in  factors*  hands  unsold.  Of  this  amount  about  9,000  bales  are  old  crop, 
consbting  mostly  of  low-running  mixed  and  dusty  lists,  which  are  unsaleable. 

Table  $h(nnng  the  highett  and  lowest  points  m  each  month,  and  the  average  monthly 
jtriee  for  Middling  Cotton  {Liverpool  classification)  for  the  year  ending  ^\st 
Aug%stt  1869. 
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11|^  Hi 

III  11 

lOi  Hi 
11|(®  12 
101  <3>  11 
101  11 
Hi  <S>  Hi 
Hi  <S>  HI 


\l\(S>  12i 
III  eb  12 
Hi  <@>  Hi 
Ui<^  Hi 

irii^iii 

iQi^  Hi 
Ui  ^  Hi 

ni^  i2i 
ii\(a>  Hi 
11  (a>  Hi 
\\\(a>  HI 

HI  (S>  HI 


T'fJtAe  showing  the  product  of  Low  MiddliMg  to  Good  Middling  Cotton,  taking  the 
average  qf  each  entire  year  for  ten  years^  with  the  receipts  at  New-OrUans  and 
the  total  crop  of  the  United  States. 


Total  Grop. 
Sales. 


Beo^ipti  at  Hew- 
OrleaoB. 
Balsfl. 


▲versga  Price. 

Ctf.  per  lb. 


1848-60  

1850-  61   

1851-  62   

1852-  63   

1853-  64   

1854-  66  

1865.66  

1868^67  

1867-68  .  -  

1858-9  A^stimated) 


2,096,706 
2,865.267 
8,016,029 
3,262,882 
2,930,027 
2,847,339 
8,527,846 
2,939,519 
M  13.962 
8,800,00a 


837,728 
996,036 
1,429,183 
1,634,864 
1,440,779 
1,284.768 
1,759,298 
1,513,247 
1,678,616 
1,774,298 


11 
11 

8 

9 

81 

9  M6 
9 

I2i 
HI 
Hi 
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TmBU  tkmtinfr  th$  AiMmU  tmi  DUirikuimi  of  the  Ukiud  8utes  enp  fw  tke 
past  three  yeart. 


185T-6&. 

1856-67. 

1656-M. 

8,118,963 

2,989,619 

8,627,846 

Exports — Great  Brttatn  ..\. 

1,809,9«« 

1,428,870 

1,902,899 

884,00s 

418.867 

480,687 

Conthi6Dt  

896,487 

410,480 

671,080 

2,690,466 

2,262,667 

2,964,610 

Gonsnirption  United  State* . 

696,663 

702,188 

662,739 

102,926 

49,268 

64,171 

Supply  and  CovauHpnoN  or  Eobopk  and  tbb  Unitbd  Statb*. 

A  statement  of  ike  Supply  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  m  Europe  and  the  United 
StattMy  for  the  ten  years  ending  vfith  1868. 


Tmlt. 

United  StatM 
Crop. 

VoTtign 
Supply. 

TotaL 

CoDcamption 
in  Borope. 

ConsnmptioQ 
in  U.  StAteB. 

Total. 

1849... 

2,729,000 

638,000 

3,267,000 

2,477,000 

618,000 

2,995,000 

18r0... 

2.097,000 

747,000 

2,844.000 

2,461,000 

488.000 

2,939;000 

1861... 

2,366,000 

680,000 

8.035,000 

2,618,000 

404,000 

8,022,000 

1862... 

8.016,000 

789,000 

3,754,000 

3.112,000 

603.000 

3,715,000 

1868... 

8.26:^000 

882.000 

4,146,000 

8.013,000 

671,000 

8,684,000 

1864... 

2,930,000 

680,000 

8,560,000 

8,116.000 

610,000 

8,726,000 

186^... 

2.847,00i> 

783,000 

8,630,000 

3.816.000 

698.000 

8,909.000 

1866... 

8,629,000 

843,000 

4,872.000 

3,678,000 

694,000 

4,367,000 

1867.... 

2,940,000 

1.096.000 

4,036,000 

8.079,000 

702,000 

3,781,000 

1868.... 

8,114,000 

926,000 

4,039,000 

3,516,000 

696,000 

4,112,000 

28,819.000 

7,863,000 

36,682,000 

30,371,000 

6,879.000 

36,260,000 

Date  of  receipt  of  First  bale. 

Beoeipta  of 

New  Crop 
to  Sept.  L 

TOtallUeaipte 
at 

Vew-Orloana. 

Total  eroo 
of  the 
United  Statea 

1847.. 

..Aug.  9  

1,089 

1847.48..  1,213,806 

2,847,684 

1848.. 

2,864 

1848.49..  1,142.882 

2,728,596 

1849  . 

477 

184950..  887.728 

2,096,706 

1850.. 

.Aug.  11  

67 

1860.61..  996,086 

2,866,257 

1861 . . 

..July  26  

3,156 

1861^2..  1,429,188 

8,016.029 

1852.. 

..Aug.  2  

5,077 

1852.63..  1,664,864 

3,268,882 

1853.. 

..Aug.  9  

74 

1868.54..  1,440,779 

2,930,027 

1854. . 

..July  26  

1,891 

1854^..  1,284,768 

2,847,889 

1855,. 

..July  26  

28»282 

1866-56..  1,759,298 

3,627,845 

1856. . 

..July  15  

1»I66 

1866  57..  1,518.247 

2,939.519 

1857.. 

33 

1857.68..  1.678,616 

8,113,962 

1858.. 

4,834 

1858-59..  1,774,288 

•8,800,000 

1859.. 

9,698 

'eatimate. 
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FoRnair  Exposfs. 

1ft  quarter  ending  September  80,  1868  $11,968,442 

2d  quarter  ending  December  31,  1868    28,938,204 

3d  quarter  ending  March  31,  1869  ,  32,287,948 

4th  quarter  ending  June  30,  1869   28,440,363 

Grand  Total  $101,634,962 

Comparative  value  of  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Produce  to  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  years  ending  June  80M,  for  six  yeare. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1869  $100,734,968  . 

"        "       "      June  80,  1868   88,882,438 

"     June  30,  1867   91,614,286 

"       »*      »*     June  30,  1866    80.647,963 

**     June  30,  1866    65,688,66? 

"       **      "     June  30,  1864   60,172,628 

FORBION  iMPORTf. 

hnports  ef  Merchandise,  Bullion  and  Specie  at  the  Port  of  New-Orleans^  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30/A,  1869. 


1858. 

Dattable. 

Jt—, 

Speeia, 

$187,807 

230.969 

35,506 

744,158 

319,002 

664,279 

935,074 

403,006 

6,068 

82U861 

443,696 

62.078 

801,620 

486.689 

72,242 

1,186,670 

882,681 

96,347 

1869. 

1,131,280 

983,164 

246,921 

868,492 

739,872 

175,239 

888,428 

687,380 

201,975 

888,363 

846,617 

39,814 

604,896 

374,231 

46,777 

904,707 

479,811 

34,178 

$9^2,646 

6,726,446 

1,671,424 

9,962,646 

$16,678,092 

Comparative  Statement  of  Value  of  Imports  through  the  Custom-House,  Nets- 
Orleans,  for  the  Fiscal  Years  ending  on  the  SOth  ofJune,  for  Six  Years. 


1864. 

1856. 

1856. 

$8,272,449 

6,989,002 

8,990,683 

8.876,673 

4,297,170 

6,417,696 

2,263,128 

1,687,4J«6 

1,776,148 

$14,402,160 

12,923.608 

17,183,827 

1867. 

1858. 

1869. 

$16,417,086 

10,247,093 

9,962,640 

6,637,076 

4,818,069 

6,726,446 

1,927,039 

4,620,861 

1,671,424 

$27,981,160 

19,686,013 

l$,a494U 
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E3q}0rti  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco Jrom  New-Orleant  for  three  yeargj  commenemg 
September  l*f,  and  ending  Jugtut  3lst.   


OOTVOV— BALBt. 

Wliithtr  Exported. 

1858-69. 

186T-58. 

18ie-67. 

Gksgow,  Greenock,  6lc  

Gowev,  FalmoQtk,  6tc  

Nants,  Gette  and  Rouen .  ^. . 
Rotterdam  and  Ghent  

Gottwibufg  and  Sto(Uolm . 
Spain,  Gibraltar,  dec  

St  PptArabnnr  dee 

958,528 

9,043 
14,527 
12,598 
247,703 
3,074 
1,198 
4,477 
4,826 
9,945 
66,860 
17,182 
9,440 
12,834 
75,889 
16,578 
64,496 
61,948 

26,856 
166,464 
7,117 
5,582 
1,129 

1,442 

996,712 

11,081 
6,621 

226,624 
3,264 
966 
6,752 
3,912 
1,815 
60,788 
10,749 
^,464 
6,366 
66,948 
22,616 
46,891 
42,627 

84,076 
126,679 
2,288 
1,974 
670 

721,111 

13,980 
6,494 
8,900 
247,481 
2,386 
2,833 
5,463 
4,330 
6,736 
65,886 
15,089 
11,600 
19,294 
58,530 
17,737 
53,362 
43,666 

60,668 
163,138 

4,090 
13,979 

1,266 

1,777,171 

1,669,707     1  1,616,931 

SKO  A  PXTULATIOM* 

994,696 
266,447 
182,476 
146,968 
196,5^ 

1,016,716 
236,696 
116,304 
125,454 
164,637 

749,486 
268,163 
166,450 
129,619 
223,204 

1,777,171 

1,669,707 

1,516,921 

Dirut  import  of  Coffee,  Sugar  and  SaU,  for  three  years,  from  September  1  to 
August  31. 


AxUQlea. 

1858-50. 

1867^8. 

186^7. 

3,303 
406,093 
10,568 
629 
464 
1,681 
882 
640,866 
183,936 

1,268 
280,665 
16364 
1,102 
90 
3,528 
4,128 
669,878 
168,667 

11 

440,903 
39.867 
31,394 
8,806 
24,453 
39,531 
1,061,190 
692,778 
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Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molaste*  for  New-Orleans,  for  two  feart^  {up  the  river 
excepted)  from  September  1  to  August  81. 


Whither  Exported. 


New- York  

Philadelphia  

Gharletton.  S.  C. . . 

SaTannah   

ProTidenee    and ) 
Brirtpl,  R.  I..  S 

Boston  

Baltimore  


Neifolk,  Richmond  I 
k  Petersburg,  Va.  J 

Alexandria,  D.  C. . 

MobUe  

Apalachicola  and  ) 
Pensacola  5 

Other  J'orta  


ToUl   106616 


hhds.  bbls. 


51931 
H687 
5419 
1427 

51 

6927 
10666 

5626 

698 
9212 

894 

3J88 


406 
10 
li 


152 
17 


48 
867 
1167 


hhds.  bbU. 


2088    144386 


52993 
10929 
8878 
2195 

3998 

9189 
13101 

6767 

630 
29137 

4126 

2444 


1867-68. 


snoAB. 

MOLA8SB8. 

hhd» 

bbli. 

hhd«. 

bUf. 

40011 

2759 

433i3 

4259 

10 

5998 

8518 

9 

10247 

888 

10 

988 

1408 

1931 

341 

133ia 

8610 

686 

11016 

2496 

6061 

224 

3 

262 

7508 

34179 

1026 

.  867 

69X8 

2505 

2216 

mi 

72401 

6400 

136309 

Value  of  Psoduob  of  ths  Interiob. 

A  table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  Interior^  during  the 
year  ending  Slst  August,  1859,  with  their  estimate  average  and  total  value. 


Artidee. 


Amonnl. 


Arerage 
price. 


Yalae. 
Dollars. 


Applet  bbls. . 

Bacon,  assorted  hhds.  and  eaks . . 

Bacon,  assorted.  boxes . . 

Bacon  Hans  hhds  and  tea. . 

Bacon  in  bulk  poands. . 

BafFging   pieces . . 

Bale  Rope  coils.. 

Beans  barrels.. 

Batter  kegs  and  fiikms. . 

Batter  barrels. . 

Beeswax    barrels. . 

Beef    .1)anels. . 

Beef  tierces.. 

Bee^  dried  povads. . 

Cotton  bales. . 

Com  Meal   . .  .barrels. . 

Com  in  ear  barrels. . 

Corn,  sheUed  sacks . . 

Cheese  boxes. . 

Candleii  boxes . . 

Cider  barrels. . 

Coal,  Western  banels . . 


43.320 
35,491 
3.615 
•37,829 
10,000 
34,706 
127,821 
7.771 
25,113 
6t47 
9 

60,671 
8,888 
27,700 
1,774.298 
72 
5,000 
759,438 
60,683 
86,434 
21 

2,145,000 


8  00 
90  00 
40  00 
70  00 

8 

14  00 

9  00 
5  00 

10  00 
86  00 
60  00 

15  00 
20  00 

10 
53  00 
5  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  50 
8  00 
8  00 

46 


346,660 
3,194,100 
162,600 
2,648,090 
80Q 
486,884 
1,146389 
88,866 
261,180 
19,146 
460 
668,728 
77,6*0 
^  2,TTO 
^9^7,704 
360 
6,000 
1,518,876 
211,866 
691,472 
168 
966,260 
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Articlat. 


Amoanf. 

price. 

468 

12 

00 

1,S78 

50 

00 

292 

12 

00 

1,064,978 

6 

00 

229 

61,029 

6 

00 

11,220 

20 

00 

109,232 
107,141 

3 

00 

3 

75 

488 

30 

00 

78,664 

30 

00 

63,592 

6 

00 

6,986 

30 

00 

27,182 

1 

10 

76,023 

6 

00 

410 

22 

00 

978 

2 

00 

24,887,760 

26 

249,736 

1 

50 

5 

00 

598 

30 

00 

1,213 

50 

00 

20,377 

36 

00 

123,502 

4 

00 

266,580 

17 

00 

175 

40 

00 

2,828 

70 

00 

5,969,550 

7 

11,466 

10 

00 

1,673 

5 

00 

61 

20 

00 

2,184 

20 

00 

6,000 

3 

50 

2,375 

20 

40 

18,989 

4 

00 

13,706 

70 

00 

362,296 

69 

00 

4,807 

16 

00 

856 

30 

00 

62,925 

110 

00 

11,000 

200 

00 

2,000 

20 

00 

9,208 

22 

00 

4,283 

9 

00 

1.416 

4 

00 

152.915 

9 

00 

29,585 

2 

25 

Talne. 
DolUn. 


Dried  Applet  and  PaachM .  barrels . 

Feathers  bags. 

Flaxseed  tierces. 

Floor  barrels. 

F«m  hhds.,  bdli.  and  bu. 

Glassware  pad 

Hemp  

Hides  

Hay  bales. 

Ifon,  pig  tons. 

Lard  bbls.  and  tcs. 

 kegs. 

Leather  , . . .  bundles . 

Lime,  Western  barrels . 


ckage 

.  .bJe 


Lead. 


.pigs. 


Lead,  bar  kegs  and  bxs. 

liBad,  White  keos 

Molasses,  (est' ted  crop)  gals . 

Oats  bbls  and  sacks. 

Onions  ,  banrets. 

Oil»  Linseed  barrels. 

Oil,  Castor  barrels. 

OU,  Lard  barrels. 

Potatoes  barrels. 

Pork  tcs.  and  bbls. 

PoA  boxes. 

Pork  hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk  pounds . 

Porter  and  Ale  barrels. 

Packing  Yam  reels . 

RiuJi  barrels^ , 

Skins,  Deer  paeks.. 

Shingles  M.! 

Shot  kegs.. 

Sosp  .boxes. . 

SI&Tes  M.. 

Sogar,  (estimated  crop)  hhds. . 

Spanish  Moss  bales. 

TaBow   ..barrels. 

Tobacco,  Leaf.  hhds. 

Tobacco.  Stripe  hhds. 

Tobacco,  Stems  hhds . 

Tobacco,  Chew  kgs.  and  bxs. 

Twine  bcDs.  and  bxs. 

Vlnogar  barrels. 

Whiskey  barrels. 

Wheat  bbls  and  sacks. , 

Other  Tarious  articles— estimated 


Totol  Value— Dollars... 
Total  in  1857-58. 
Total  in  1856-57. 
Total  in  1855-56. 
Total  in  1854-55. 


5,616 
68,650 
3,504 
6,509.868 
85.000 
305,145 
224,400 
827;696 
401,778 
14.640 
2,366,920 
381,552 
209,550 
29,900 
450,138 
9,020 
1,956 
6,470,817 
374.604 
110,980 
17.940 
60.650 
733,672 
494,008 
4,531,860 
7,000 
197,960 
417,868 
114,660 
8,365 
1,220 
43,680 
21.000 
48,450 
55,982 
959,420 
(^998,424 
68,912 
25.65a 
6,921,750 
2,200,000 
40,000 
202,576 
38,097 
5,664 
1,376,235. 

66^6 
6,500,000 


172,952,664 
167.155,546 
158,(^1.869 
144,256,081 
117,106^823 
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Exports  of  Flour,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Be^,  Laid,  WhUkoy  nnd  Com,  for  one 
year,  from  September  1  to  August  81. 


Ports. 

Vloar, 
barrels. 

Pork, 
iNhnrels. 

Bacon, 
oaski. 

Lard, 
kegs. 

Beet 
barrels. 

Lead, 

Whiskey 
barrels. 

Cons, 
sMks. 

New- York  

^Philadelphia.. . 

71,286 
247,516 
8,062 

10,231 
85,435 
40 

1,820 
2,122 

117,479 
74,581 

6,713 
6,367 
40 

86,896 
22,734 
17,208 

1,116 
1,706 
174 
120 
48,969 

12,819 
7,416 

800 
25,147 

OthereoaBt«p*ts 

Great  Britain.. 

165,897 
6,469 
4,052 

107,778 

81,547 
642 
1,290 
3,679 

22,012 
63,199 
187,190 
84,855 

1.7^0 
4.877 
1,460 
1,656 

.... 

106,188 
1.000 
7,980 
40,231 

2,130 
358 

Other  for.  ports 

8,072 

39 

Total  

605,500 

82,864 

31,877 

499,316 

21.818 

78,400 

62,112 

175,668 

9"  In  the  above,  the  Exporte  to  Mobile,  ^.,Tla  the  Pontchartrain  Rail  Road 
and  New  Canal,  are  included. 


Production  in  Sugaf  in  each  Parish  in  the  last  tw  years. 


Parishes. 

186S-60. 

1867-^. 

No.  Sugar 
HoQses. 

Hhds.  of 
Sugar. 

No.  Sugar 
Hotues. 

Hhds  of 
Sugar. 

86 

17,138 

84 

11,691 

19 

6,418 

17 

4,218 

15 

6,471 

16 

4,280 

64 

18,213 

64 

11,488 

6 

1,500 

7 

681 

64 

21,683 

54 

16,697 

47 

12,260 

49 

7,369 

Iberville  

122 

38379 

126 

28,065 

66 

28,444 

66 

20,112 

83 

27,302 

84 

19,188 

63 

11,271 

60 

11,808 

84 

9,146 

84 

10,988 

24 

8,148 

24 

7.742 

Orleans  and  St.  Bernard  

24 

6,666 

26 

4,776 

44 

12,433 

46 

14,816 

148 

82.725 

160 

23,189 

74 

8366 

74 

I4,88g 

81 

22,815 

80 

14,600 

77 

18,048 

171 

83,160 

178 

44,684 

71 

8,002 

14 

862 

14 

791 

7 

1.286 

8 

768 

44 

7,888 

46 

6,3«i8 

9,262 

7,209 

1,298 

862,296 

1.294 

279.697 

I 
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COTTOir  CBOP  OP  «B  UMITBD  S^TM^  1868-9. 


from  1st  Jamnry  to  81st  D«e«mber,  1866. 


Bhdg. 
and 

Uerc's. 


Bbls. 


BoxM. 


Total 
tons. 


AtN«w-¥ork.... 
Boston   

Bnltimore.... 
Nsw-Orlmins.. 
Other  Ports  . 


210,939 
28,316 
83,404 
20,8^8 
1,818 
20,716 


12,768 
727 
2,686 
4,069 
83 
2,936 


183,138 
51,676 
16,467 
14,829 
21,387 
6,650 


65,757 
58,709 
18,660 
22,818 

"sio 


163,184 
29,478 
28,791 
90^ 
.4,861 
13,6U 


ToUl  BeoeipU  

Idd  Stock  St  sU  the  Ports,  J^bnnr  j  Ist,  1868. 


828,031 
28,419 


23,458294,036 
18489 


166,744  tf6,100 


ao,312 


16^ 


Totsl  Sapplj  

IMMlKxprrti*  aUpTttfeitnlndto  OsnadAflcomaUlhsPortiiii  1806 


351^1 
16,512 


2^,453 


307,175 
13,682 


187,056 
19,293 


270,629 
12,525 


Oodnot  Stock  St  aU  the  Ports,  Js^oary  1, 1850 . 


334^ 
14,200 


28,173 


208^ 
2#,781 


167,763258,104 


6,031 


13,346 


Total  Consyunption  of  Foreign.   320,729  23,173267,712  162,7821244,758 


Oonsamption  of  Foreign  in  1868,  as  above  .244,768  toM. 

Gonsnmption  of  Foreign  in  1857  241,766 

Increase  in  1868    2,998  ** 

Oonsnmptioo  of  Poreicn  in  1858  244,758  " 

Add  crop  or  1867-58  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &e.,  the  bulk  of  which  same  to 

market  in  1868,  and  assaming  the  Stock  1st  January,  each  yoar,  to^  be  eqttaai4S,7S4  ^ 

Would  stake  the  Total  Consumption  in  the  United  States  of  Cane  Sugar  hi  1868.388,492 
Total  Consumption  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  in  1867  280,765 

Increase  In  1868.  107,727  *« 

Crop$  of  Louisiana  Sugar  for  twetUy-two  year$, 

T«sr.  HkiB.  I  Tmt.  BMa 

1887    65,000  1848  290,000 

1888   70,000  I  1H49    298,000 

1880  116,000  1 1860   211,000 


1840    87,000 

1841    90,000 

1848  140,000 

1848  ;  100,000 

1844..^  200,000 

1845   186,000 

1840  148,000 

1847:  240,000 


1851  286,000 

1852    322,000 

1863  449^324 

1854  1  346,635 

1856    281,427 

1866w   73,076 

1857   279,697 

1868   862,296 


2.— COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  tmiTED  STATES,  1868-9. 

Aooordiug  to  our  usual  custom,  we  condense  the  annual  report  of  the  Hew- 
York  Shipping  List^  relating  to  the  cotton  crop  ;  and  will  also,  hereafter,  glean 
from  the  valuable  tables  of  the  Charleston  Courier. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  which  closed  on  the  Ist  September,  were,  at 



Mobile   716,015  11,609     **  « 

Oalyeston   192,062 

Florida  Ports   173.484 

.  Savannah   475,788 

Ohsjrleston   512,178        «        8l,6t0     *  " 

North  Carolina  ports   87,482 

Tirginia  ports  33.011 

Reo'd  at  N.  T.,  Boston,  etc,  ftom  Tennessee,  etc.  47,176 

'«       Philadelphia,        **  "        ....  29,463 

M      Baltimore.  •*       ....  8,683 
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The  actual  crop,  ineliidiiig  the  -  hoioe  MominptioB  at  the  8onth,  the  stooka 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  plantations,  the  quantity  lost  hj  fire,  etc.,  is  eeti- 
xtusted— 

VffT  the  ywir  1«5«^,  at    4.017,e00  balM. 

I6r  the  year  1867-8,  at  8  M7,<N}0  *• 

For  th«  year  1866-7 ,  at  8,886,060  " 

Of  the  Southern  oonsamption,  it  is  eetimated  that  29,000  hales  are  manufac- 
tured in  North  Carolina,  20,000  in  South  Carolina,  26,000  in  Georgia,  10,000  in 
Alabama,  18,000  in  Tennessee,  and  46,000  on  the  Ohio. 


Comparative  Crop  Statement, 


Bales. 
1858— 0.....'8,861,481 

1867—  8    8,118,962 

1866—7    2,969,619 

1806—6  8,627,845 

1864-6   2,847,339 

1868-  4  2.930,027 

186»^  8,262.882 

1861—2  8,015,029 

1860^1  ^,866,257 


Bales. 

1849-60  2,096,706 

1845—  9   2,728,596 

1847—8    2,347,634 

1846— 7  1,778,651 

1846—0  2,100,537 

1844—6  2,394,503 

1848^  2,030,409 

1S42— 3  2.378,876 

1841—2.  1,683,674 


1840-^1  1.684,946 

1839-40    2,177,836 

1838—9  1,360.532 

1837—8  1,801,497 

1836—7  1,422,980 

1836-6  1,360,726 

1834-6  1,264,328 

1833—4  1,205,394 

1882-^  1,070,438 


BalM. 

1831--f  987,477 

1830— 1..;...  1,038,848 

1829-^  976,846 

1828—9  870,416 

1827—8  727,698 

1826—7   957,281 

1826—6  .r.720,027 

1824—6  .609^240 

....60^168 


Chop  or  Sba  Island  OoTfoK. — ^The  crop  of  ^bis  staple,  the  past  ye^,  (inclu- 
ded in  the  General  Statement)  was  as  follows  :  Florida.  2().ftfiH  h<|]eg  ;  Georgia 
9,962;  and  9.  Carolina,  18,784.  Total,  49,039  bales,  against  40,506^ in  1857-8  . 
46,814  is  1666-7  ;  44,612  in  1866-8 ;  40,841  in  1664-6 ;  and  89,686  in  1868-4*. 


Export  to  Foreign  Porte,  1868-9. 


To  Great 
Britain. 

To 
Trance. 

To  North 
of  Xorope. 

Other 
V'n  Ports. 

TOTIL. 

994,696 
861,684 
46<623 
40.801 
238,402 
218,047 

266,447 
105,770 
7,876 

7,815 
42,284 

182.475 
88,287 
28,036 
61 
11,264 
40,690 

146,968 
19,494 

2,000 

4,660 
89,008 

1,680,681 
614,960 
79,684 
40!862 
262,041 
880,924 

"  20 
1,716 
122^284 
6,830 

80,606 

8Mir 

2,892 

84 

9,804 
86 

"l04 
1,716 
198,460 

8,257 

2,019,252 
1,809,966 

450,696 
884,002 

830,012 
216,146 

221,443 
181,342 

8,021,408 
2U(99,466 

209.286 

66,694 

114,867 

40,101 

480,948 

new-Orleans  bales 

MobHe  

Texas  

Florida  »  

Savannah  

Oharleaton  

North  Carolina  

Virgipia  

Baltimoro  

PhUadelphla    

New-York  

Boston..!  

Gbasd  Total  

Total  last  jear  

Inarease  


Ooneumption  of  Cotton  m  the  United  Statee. 


North  of  Ya.  SlMwhex*.  Total. 

1847—  8... balM. 633,892  92,153  616,044 

1848—  9  .604,148  138,842  642,486 

1849—  ^  476,486  137,012  618,498 

1860— 1  886,429  99,185  485  614 

1861-  ^  688,822  ni,281  699,608 

1863~«  660,898  163,882  803,726 


NofihofViw  SlMwhora. 

1868—4 . .  .halM.603,284  144,963 

1864—6   671,U7  1B8.2&5 

1855—6 ........ .633,027  137,712 

1866— 7  666,718  154,218 

1867—  8  .462,186  148  SH 

1858-9  760,218  167,433 


Total. 
787^286 
706,412 

819^986 
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CanMumptim  cf  Coitm  mtheU.  S,  for  1858-'69. 


Total  Obop  or  thi  Ukitba  StatIs,  m  before  stoied  

Jdd— 

Stooka  OB  kaod  »t  the  commencement  of  the  your,  lat  Sept,  1868. . . 

In  the  Southern  ports  ,  

In  the  Northern  ports  


,8,861>8X 


Makes  a  supply  of  

Dtdnet  therefrom-^ 

The  Export  to  Foreign  ports  .,8,021,43 

Less,  Foreign  Includ^  884 

Stocks  on  hand,  1st  September,  1850  : 

In  the  Southern  ports  86,869 

In  the  Northern  porto  68,868 

Burnt  at  New-Orleans,  New-Tork,  and  Philadelphia  11,492 

Burnt  and  Manufd  at  Mobile,  CbarloKton,  and  Ctelveston  1,242 

Mannfoetmred  in  Tirginla  11,699 


Taken  for  Home  Use  North  of  Virginia  bale8.760,tl8 

Taken  for  Home  Use  in  Virginia,  and  South  and  West  of  VirgiiOa  16T,4S8 

I    Total  eonsamed  in  the  United  States  (including  burnt  at  the  ports),  1868-*M  9S7,6il 

8.— THE  BUSINESS  OF  INSURANCE. 

Wb  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  ^tna  Insurancb  Coup  ant, 
OF  Habtjokd,  Connectieut,  showing  the  enormons  amount  of  business  which 
is  being  transacted  by  it  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  Its  agencies  are  extended 
in  every  quarter,  and  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  its  business  is  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States. 

The  Eoompany  has  received  over  $15,000|000  premiums,  and  paid  upward  of 
$12,000,000  losses  ;  is  now  in  receipt,  annuaUy,  of  premiums  closely  approxima- 
ting $1,600,000,  and  a  revenue  of  fully  $100,000  yearly — ^the  income  from  invest- 
ments, independent  of  insurance.  Its  stock,  of  $100  jper  share,  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  $200,  being  precious  and  scarce  at  that ; — a  position  and  condition  legiti- 
mately earned  from  time  and  ^ood  deeds,  by  giving  value  received  to  each  trust 
and  obligation,  and  ever  squarmg  the  trials  to  the  proportioned  strength. 

"  Its  organicaUon  unites  the  oounsels  and  experience  of  age,  to  the  fresh  energy 
of  jouth ;  a  proper  tone  of  conservatism,  with  ambition.  In  its  direotioQ  are 
umted  the  retired  capitalist  and  able  financier,  the  leading  merchant  or  manu- 
iacturerj  members  of  the  law  and  other  professions,  as  weu  as  the  experienced 
uiderwriter.  This  association,  with  wealth,  experience,  prestige,  and  labor, 
vitalizes  prosperity  by  crumbling  obstacles  and  surmountiug  difficulties  that  im- 
pede its  pathway  to  progress  and  success. 

"  It  is  observable  at  a  glance,  its  business  has  not  been  conducted  on  the  re- 
tail plan  of  the  smallest  amount  for  the  greatest  profit,  but  a  more  wholesome 
and  wholesale  kind,  where  $1,000,000  was  judged  better  at  10  to  15  per  cent,  net 
profit,  than  $50,000  at  60  per  cent,  profit ; — a  system  not  at  all  times  meeting 
the  sanction  of  competit<n^  though  satisfactory  to  others  concerned.  Acconmio- 
dations  for  an  enlarged  bunness,  prompt  and  sueoessfally,  are  made  with  increased 
conveniences. 

The  main  source  of  strength  in  the  plan  pursued  by  the  .£tna,  is  the  aggre- 
gation of  profitable  premiums  in  greatest  number,  with  diffusion  oit  risks,  to  not 
concentrate  disaster  beyond  a  given  average.  Experience  has  been  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  it  intends  improving  its  lessons,  as  shown  most  judicious.  Past 
practice  best  indicates  how  the  company  will  continue  to  administer  its  trusts  for 
the  future.** 
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DEPiRTMENT  OF  AGRtCULTlJRE. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEFICIENCIfiS  IN.EUROPE. 


Mr.  John  Day  of  New-York,  read  recently,  beftir©  the  Amerioan  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  New- York,  a  very  thoroughly  prepared  paper  upon  ihe 
Statistics  of  -  American  Agriculture^  in  which  he  comparer  the  results  in  the 
•everal  States  -of  the  Union,  contrasting  them  with  those  of  foreign  countries, 
making  at  the  same  time  many  useful  suggestions  for  the  schedules  of  the  NatTonal 
Census  of  1860.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  papery  which  makea 
quite  a  volume  in  print. 

'  'We  agree  with  Mr.  Dk^y^  in  regarding  Uie  rdatire  deoliae  of  the  agrienltonl 
population  in  our  country,  as  compared  with  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing, 
as  being  an  imfavorable  symptom,  and  have  had  occasion  before  to  develop  the 
idea  in  our  pages.  The  experience  of  Europe,  as  given  by  him  in  the  following 
extract,  is  very  suggestive : 

The  overplus  of  population  and  deficiency  of  food  in  Europe  is  of  such  recent 
origin,  and  as  yet  so  snghtly  felt,  that  as  a  nation  we  have  hardly  be^an  to  realize 
that  it  is  to  be  of  permanent  continuance.  But  European  economists  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  fact,  that  an  inevitable  and  increasing  demand  for  food,  ?dth 
an  insufficient  and  diminishing  home-supply,  wiU  give  nenceforth  to  the  bi^aa 
question,  an  immense  politiciu  as  well  as  moneyed  significance ;  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  each  successive  crop  at  home  and  abroad,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
people,  within  the  limits  of  their  capacity  to  purchase,  is  become  a  question  of 
constantly  recurring  and  earnest  speculation.  • 
^  France  and  England  are  competitors  in  the  eom  and  cattle  markets  of  the 
world.  The  price  of  food  is  becoming  euhanced  by  the  simultaneous  demands 
of  their  mercnants  .at^  aU  the  souroes  of  foreign  supply  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  singular  fact  that  our  i^ricultural  returns  are  sougnt  for  abroad,  with  more 
eagerness  than  among  ourselves ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the 
most  accurate  statements  and  approximations  are  to  be  found  in  The  Mark  Lane 
E^xpresSy  and  London  Farvurs  MagaziiUj  and  are  thence  transferred  to  tiie 
columns  of  the  American  newspi^ers  for  the  information  of  American  fumere. 
Thus  does  individual  enterprise  seek  an^  partially  obtain  those  results,  which 
ffpvemments  alone  can  accurately  fiimish.  The  contemplative  statesmen  of 
those  countries,  e^eoially  of  England,  foresee  that,  with  a  limited  area  and  aa 
increasing  population,  the  ^me  is  at  hand  when,  despite  every  e^ort  to  postpone 

by  improved  cultivation,  in  which  England  now  leads  the  world,  their  ows 
productions  will  be  more  and  more  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  their 
people,  and  the  failure  of  <^  single  harvest,  according  to  an  EogBsh  writer,  might 
DC  naturally  followed  by  war*  famine,  and  disease.  . , 

A  brief  ccAtury  ago  a  very  different  staj^  ojf  tilings  existed;  In  1756,  M. 
D^Anqueille,  a  Erench  .politieal  economist  and  statesman,  renutrked,  that  "  Eng- 
land could  grow  com  enough  in  one  year  to  supply  lierself  for  four." 

Now,  England  is  said  to  import  food  annually  to  the  amount  of  some  ibrty-jSve 
millions  sterling,  in  com,  wheats  barley,  oats,  beans,  meal,  and  flour ;  besides  liifM 
wumals,  meat,  oheeese,  and  butter ;  and  her  populatuMi  if  increasing,  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  day. 

Tl^e  contrast  between  now  luid  th^  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
that  England  is  estimated  to  have  three  times  as  much  land  under  cultivation 
wh^  D' Anqueille  wrote,  and  that  the  ratio  of  her  crops  to  the  acre  is  doubled,  if 
not  trebled. 
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In  France,  despite  the  efforts  of  government  to  secure  for  the  people  snfficieney 
of  food,  the  scientific  researches  of  M.  Pay,en,  of  the  French  Institate,  on  the 
pnblic  alimentation  of  France,  confirm  the  mfepences  drawn  by  M.tle  Lavergne 
nxHn  the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry.  The  nation,  it  is  said,  have  not 
enough  to  eat,  even  to  supply  the  natural  wants  of  the  human  frame. 

The  official  report  of  tire  products  of  the  reeeiA  oniversat  £x|>osition  of  France, 
in  dwelling  upon  the  agricultural  ability  of  the  empire  to  support  its  population 
T-reforring  to  the  &ct  that  France  has  raised  in  good  years  97,000,000  he«to- 
litred  of  wheat,  which  represents  the  sustenance  of  82,000,000  of  individuals, 
added,  "  and  there  are  unfortunately  more  than  4,000,000  of  our  compatriots  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  bread.*'  Indeed,  it  has  been  broAohed  as  an  inters- 
esting  question  how  far  the  physical  deterioration  ol  the  standard  growth  m 
parts  of  the  French  empire  is  the  result  of  an  inadeauate  supply  of  nutritioiia 
n>od.  Some  plausibility  is  given  to  this  suggestion,  oy  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  conscripts  who  are  rejected  on  account  of  deficient  health,  strength, 
and  stature,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Forty  per  cent  ate  said  to  bti  tum«d 
back  for  that  oause,  although  siiiee  1789,  the  standard  bak  been  three  tkfkeft 
red)ioed,  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  conscripts  is  below  the  required  heieht 
(five  feet  two  inches),  as  oefore  the  changt  !*,  showing,  as  the  late  Professor  John- 
ston remarks,  how  closely  the  discu&sion .  of  agriomture  is  connected  with  that 
id  the  most  profound  soeiid  evila.*  The  importance  and  dignity  of  the-entim 
subject  become  yet  more  striking  in  view  of  the  great  truth  so  forcibly  aUiid«4 
to  by  Lord  Stanley  in  his  Address  on  Public  Health,  "  That  whatever  exception 
nlay  be  found  in  individual  instances,  when  you  come  to  dsal  with  man  in  the 
mass,  physical  and  social  decay  necessarily  go  together.*' t 

In  Spain,  whosd  central  taole-lands  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  wheat- 
^rdwing  districts  in  the  world,  the  culture  is  most  rude  and  imperfect,  and  Some 
tracts  are  partly  overgrown  with  broom  and  daphne. 

The  governments  of  Europe  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  qo^tion.  In 
France  the  Imperial  interdict  is  continued  to  September,  1858,  a^unst  the  e±- 
portation  of  ^rain,  and  for  the  encouraging  its  importation. 
*  In  Spain,  similar  measures  are  said  to  have  been  adopted.  In  England  and 
Ireland  science  is  making  every  effort  to  discover  and  art^the  potato-rot;  which 
is  reported  to  be  spreadmg  also  in  France. 

Throughout  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Bavaria,  atid  most  of  the 
minor  German  States,  the  increase  of  population  is  attended  not  with  an  inerea6e, 
but  rather  witti  a  decrease  of  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  cereal  produce. 
In  France,  that  decrease  has  been  made  greater  by  the  absorption  of  laitd  in  thfe 
cultivation  of  the  Silesian  sugar-beet,  and  a  similar  decrease  is  found  m  Western 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  are  erazing  rather 
than  agricnltural  countries,  and  are  themselves  purchasers  of  mreign  grain. 
And  excepting  also  Russia,  which  is  makita^  extraordinary  efforts,  involving  no 
iKfffat  revolutions,  social  and  political,  to  maintain  its  markets,  and  to  secure  agri- 
tfoRnral  supremacy.  Thitt  mighty  empire,  with  a  popuhition  of  sixty  millions  of 
■ouls,  and  embracmg,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Am<^ea,  one  sixteenth  of  the  Whofe 
world,  presents  many  porainent  points  of  similarity  as  well  as  contrast  to  ^s 
United  States,  whicfc,  without  anticipating  the  rivalry  that  may  hereafter  arise  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  invest,  with  a  peculiar  interest  for  our  own  conntryifieil, 
tile  newly-d^eloped  features  of  its  imperial  poficy,  and  especially  those  which 
rtiate  to.  the  sdoial  elevation  of  its  laborers  and  the  improtement  of  its  modes 
of  culture. 

Agriculture,  in  £he  Continental  States,  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  by  no  means  keeps 
paee  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  population. 

For  the  supply  of  their  wants,  annually  becoming  greater,  they  bepn  to  look? 
in  great  part  to  the  American  continent  One  Mct,"  says  the  Mark  Lam 
QtStette^  is  clear,  that  it  is  to  Western  America  ^t  We  mtist  in  Aiture  iook  for 
tbe  largest  amount  of  cereal  produce." 

•  On  the  aathoritj  of  Rabickon,  as  auoted  bj  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  on*  mt  hltmA- 
droMwa  before  the  New-York  Bute  Agricultural  Societj. 
t  Addresa,  deiiTered  before  the  National  AiMciation  Hftihe  PrMn««Mn  sf  8oolat««iiiiis 
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1.— FREE  8€H00L8  OF  CHARLESTON. 

^  Wb  are  in  reedpt  of  the  Annnal  Report  of  the  Commksionecs  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  are  delighted  to  record  the  great  advances  in 
popular  education  which  is  being  observed  there.  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  MeHuninger,  states  the  whole  number  in  the  Primary  Seh^ds  at  658  pupils, 
mnd  that,-  in  the  last  year,  the  Normal  School  building  has  been  eompletod,  and 
the  school  itself  put  in  operation. 

.*rhe  amount  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  houses  and  fo^ 
repairs  of  old  ones  is  $20«843 ;  aqd  in  the  Normal  School  construction  and  ex- 
penses, $18,48a 

^ '  Whole  expense  of  each  pupil  per  annum,  $11  60. 

Contrasting  the  great  advantages  of  the  public  school  system  with  its  cost,  Mr. 
Hemminger  makes  the  ibUowing  admirable  argument  to  the  large  property- 
holders  and  tax-payers,  who  imagine  themselves  sometimes  to  be  contributii^ 
m6re  than  their  proper  quota  of  the  expense  : 

Jf  the  tax  levied  uposi  our  community  for  the  support  of  these  two  thousand 
children  were  called  tuition  money,  every  one  would  wonder  at  the  cheapness^ 
education:  eleven  dollars  and  sixty  cents  for  .tuition  and  books  for  a  whole 
year.  .  It  cannot  be  that  in  this  aspect  any.  complaint  is  made. 

The  amounts  paid  by  some  corporaUons,  and  by  those  who  eooduet  extensive 
business,  are  large,  and  perhaps,  surest  obiectiGins  in  that  direction.  The  dtate 
Tax  itself,  on  b^mks  and  aales  of  merchandise,  is  not  justly  propoitioned  to  the 
other  Bubiects  of  taxation*  This  is  the  true  cause  of  any  seeming  injustice^  and 
ought  to  oe  corrected  A^art  from  this,  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  by  oorpor^ 
tioDs  seems  large,  because  it  is  paid  by  the  oorporation  in  one  aggregate^  instead 
of  being  divided  among  its  stockholders,  who  are,  in  fiust,  the  owners  of  the 
cerport^on.  A  bank  has  no  children  to  educate,  and  no  seeming  oonoem  in 
creation  ;  its  officers  look  at  our  schools  from  this  pednt  of  view,  and  loee  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  they  are  merely  Trustees  of  hundreds  who  have  children,  and 
who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  education.  But,  besides  all  this,  none  really 
have  a  more  si^bstantial  interest  in  education  than  th^  largest  owners  of  property. 
The  government  which  protects,  controls  and  taxes  that  property,  is  admims^ 
tered  by  voters,  many  of  whom — nay,  a  majority  of  whom— -may  be  ignorant  and 
t^ieducated.  The  corooration  has  mot  even  a  voice  in  tihe  government,  but  must 
stand,  bound  hand  ana  fbot^  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  vote.  Can  any  invest- 
ment of  part  of  their  me^ns  be  more  judicious  than  to  teach  these  rulcM 
wisdom,  and  justice,  and  virtue  ? 

In  South  C^krolina  this  relation  between  property  and  education  is  even  closer 
than  elsewhere.  The  political  power  of  every  election  district  is  inareased  by  its 
property,  but  the  power,  when  gained  is  shared  equally  between  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  his  neighbor  who  may  own  nothing.  If  my  property  confers  on 
my  neighbor  additiomJ  political  power,  and  I  can  only  share  equally  with  him 
in  the  g[ovemment,  it  is  plain  thai  I  have  a  direct  interest  in  his  education,  and 
that  this  interest  becomes  elevated  into  a  duty  by  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  us,  and  by  the  power  which  I  have  been  the  means  of  enlarging  for  good 
or  for  eviL  Fortonatdy  for  the  weUire  of  mankind,  the  wisdom  of  God  has  so 
united  every  interest  of  society  with  education,  that  we  cannot  investigate  any 
lektioD  witbaul  being  brongM  to  the  same  condusioB,  namdy :  that  the  best 
jnberitajite  of  wxt  «hudren  is  a  wiie»  hber^l  and  virtooua  eduoatioo. 
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2.— POLYTECHNIC  EDUCATION. 

The  term  polytechtiio,  derived  from  two  Greek  Words  ngnifying  "  many  art*,** 
IB  applied,  in  Germany,  to  institntionB  designed  to  educate  yonne  men  m  what 
are  known,  in  Europe,  -as  the  industrial  professions,"  viz. :  eivu  engineerings 
manufacturing  ohemistrv^t  mecfaanioal  engineering,  arehitecture,  metallurgy, 
mine  engineering,  &o.  rrofessions  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  now  rank  among  tiie  juost  honorable  and  luoratiye  of  hmnan  em- 
plorments. 

The  great  necessity  of  such  institutions  in  America  had  long  been  felt  by 
capital^ts  and  companies  engaged  in  developing  our  resources,  and  in  erectin? 
pnolto  works,  as  well  as  by  prominent  educators  ;  but  it  was  not  untal  1848  tb<S 
the  first  movement  was  made  by  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  Sehool  of 
Chemistry,  in  which  the  applications  of  that  science  to  manufactures  and  the 
arts  of  construction  generally,  were  practically  taught  in  a  large  and  well- 
furnished  labratory. 

In  1850,  the  principal  of  the  Chemical  School  went  to  Europe,  «id  made  a 
minute  inspection  of  tiie  polytechnic  and  mining  schools  of  the  ContineBt,  re? 
turning  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  Agreeabfy  to  his  report  and  plan,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pa.,  was  organized  under  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration granted  by  the  legislature' of  the  State,  March,  1863,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  the  college  was  formally  opened  in  the  ou  mm  odious  building 
which  it  now  oooupies,  on  West  Penn  square* 

The  opening  of  the  institution  was  an  event  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
country,  for  by  it  was  supplied  the  only  remaining  want  in  American  proressional 
education.  Eminent  literary  colleges,  colleges  of  medicine,  law,  and  divinity, 
and  common  sebools  unrivnled  in  the  world,  we  had  long  had,  but  the  poly- 
technic  college  to  which  Continental  Europe  owes  bo  much  of  her  present  prog- 
ress and  perfection  in  the  industrial  ai1»,  uiltil  then  found  no  place  in  a  country 
where,  above  all  othei%,  it  is  most  needed.  About  fifty  young  men  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  have  during  the 
session  just  closed,  been  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  Polytechnic  College.  The 
influence  of  such  an  institution  wisely  established  in  that  great  mining  and  manu- 
fitcturin^  centpof  must,  ere  long,  be  felt  through Jts  accomplished  graduates,  in 
all  the  channels  of  industrial  art,  tod  it  becomes'  those  of  us  who  are  identified 
with  ^at  Southern  educational  movements  to  seek  so  to  mould  our  system, 
that  it  too  shall  bear  upon  the  development  of  our  industrial  resout*ces.  Th6 
military  feature  which  will,  probably,  be  so  prominent  in  the  St%te  S^minatr  of 
Learning  of  Louisana,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Polytechnic  Od- 
Itege.  Our  friends  in  the  Pelican  State  are  disposed  to  model  after  West  Point, 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  a  copy  of  the  Paris  kcole  Polyteclmiqur.^  the  militair 
school  of  tiie  first  Napoleon.  Our  brethren  of  t^e  Keystone  State  have  copied 
after  German  originals,  at  Berlin  and  Carlsruhe,  and  let  us  not  haste  to  say,  that 
tiiey  have  acted  unwisely.  The  adoption  of  the  ve^y  berft  plan — a  matter  of 
capital  interest  to  every  Southerner — can  be  secured  only  after  the  discussion  of 
all  the  facts  and  the  summing  up  of  the  united  testimony  of  experience.  To  this 
end  histories,  and  descriptions  of  American  institutions  are  mr  more  valuable 
than  reports-  on  European  education,  and  few  are  more  instructive  than  that  of 
the  college  we  have  briefly  noticed. 


MISCRLLANEOaS  DEPARTMENT, 


1.— CHARACTER  OF  TENNESSEE  COTTONS. 

Wk  have  been  favored  with  the  oorrespondenoa  Minting  to  tbis'tabjeot,  which 
ecently  took  pkMe-betwe«ii  the  commercial  house  of  Bayliw  ^  Guthrfeof 
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MempkiB,  Tenn.,  amd  John  Pope,  Bsq.^'Prdflideiitof  th«  Agriotiltanil  Sooiety  of 
Shelby  oonnty. 

Mr.  Pope  is  informed  by  these  gentlemen,  Uiat  there  hAs  been  recently  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  high  oharaoter  of  Memphis  eottons,  growing  oat  of  careless  or 
frandnlent  packing  and  ginning,  and  that  on  this  account,  it  is  to  ^  fisared  the 
city  will  lose  unless  there  be  fonnd  a  remedy,  the  rank  she  has  been  taking 
aa  a  cotton  mart.    Say  Messrs.  B.  <&  G. : 

The  selling  ^f  falsely-packed  cotton  is  not  what  we  so  much  desire  to  call 
yonr  attention  to  becanse  that  is  clearly,  and  in  all  vespects  a  fremedUaUd  frauds 
and  we  can  have  no  hope  of -reaching  any  one  guilty  <h  it«  by  anything  short  of 
a  leg[al  remedy  of  a  stringent  penal  character,  it  is  the  careless  and  imperfeet 
ginning,  slovenly,  uneven  and  dirty  packing,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  design,  that  is  ruining  our  reputation,  and  forcing  those  who  have  sought 
our  market  to  look  for  others  where  this  trouble  is  not  met  with. 

li  we  leave  the  question  of  honesty  entirely  out  of  view,  the  other  one  of 
profit  will  not  for  a  moment  bear  discussion,  as  between  .  clean,  well-handled 
eottons  and  the  reverse. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  planter  who  may  send  such  dirty  cotton  to  market 
himself  loses  in  price  and  a  ready  sale,  at  which  no  one  regrets,  but  he  also 
does  so  much  to  injure  his  neighbor,  and  prevents  the  full  enjoyment  and  profit 
of  his  reputation  as  a  good  planter,  by  tne  injury  he  does  to  the  market  in 
general 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Pope  is  spirited,  and  wortiiy  of  preservation  in  our 
pages: 

It  is  »well  worthy  of  note,  that  in  nearly  all  instances  of  alleged  fraud,  there 
is  a  responsible  ajrent  standing  between  the  planter  himself,  and  the  cotton 
press  where  the  iraud  is  committed.  This  agent,  known  as  an  overseer,  is 
rightly  presumed  to  be  directly  cognizant  of  every  business  that  transpires  on 
the  plantation.  The  legal  evidence  of  this  agent  is  the  starting  point  in  the 
investigation  of  this  matter,  and  not  a  newspaper  bulletin,  announcing  the  ffuilt 
of  the  planter,  in  advance,  inflicting  a  ruinous  stigma  on  his  character  without 
lepil  evidence.  The  fraud  may  have  been  committed  at  the  press  by  the  negro, 
without  tiie  knowledge  of  the  overseer,  or  on  the  order  of  the  overseer  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  ooiMpiraoj  ef  all  three.  I  say,  let 
the  law  of  evidence  take  its  course,  and  give  the  planter  the  full  benefit  of  the 
protecting  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ;  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  when- 
ever a  case  of  reclamation  is  presented,  let  the  planter  be  respectfully  sum- 
moned to  the  counting-room  of  the  cotton  broker,  and  an  explanation  demanded, 
and  if  not  satisfiictory  to  the  extent  of  his  personal  exculpation^  take  him  through 
the  gauntlet— otherwise  exact  the  full  amount  of  damages,  with  an  emphatic 
admonition  to  him,  henceforth  to  follow  the  wholesome  advice  of  Ben  Franklin^ 
if  you  want  a  thin^  well  done  on  your  plantation,  see  that  it  is  done  yourself. 
So  much  for  the  simple,  honest  remedy  suggested. 

Indulge  me  in  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to,  the  imhappy  effect  it  is  alleged  that 
the  selling  of  falsely-packed  cotton  in  our  market  has  bad  in  deteriorating  the 
reputation  of  our  Tennessee  cottons.  Tou  may  truly  assert  it  as  an  indispu- 
taole  fkct,  that  forrasny  years  Tennessee  cottons,  shipped  from  Memphis,  had  at- 
tained, deservedly,  a  very  high  reputation.  Indeed,  it  had  become  a  proverbial 
distinction  in  the  New-Orleans  market,  that  fancy  buyers  and  Northern  mauu- 
fiieturers  had  sought  their  samples  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  very  prom- 
inent £Eict  is  another  common  illustration:  whenever  any  marketable  com- 
modity attains  a  high  character,  men  are  apt  to  beguile  themselves  into  the 
belief,  ihal  spurious  fraudulent  imitations  are  aai^lessiy  overlooked  in  the 
eajD^emess  of  competition  among  buyers.  With  the  conviction  that  a  serious 
tamt  has  been  infficted  on  our  market  by  these  too  f^quent  frauds,  you  have, 
with  public-spirited  zeal,  invoked  the  attention  of  our  planters  to  the  many 
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•  iiegligenoeB — saeh  m    imperfect  -  gumtng,  rioyenlj  and  dirtnr  pa«1dng*'*-«ll  • 

tending  to  bring  our  cottons  down  to  the  tail  end  of  the  nuurket,  besides  rob> 
bing  ns  of  aU  our  past  i^nown. 

Yon  may,  J)ei1iaps,  advert  to  it  as  a  source  of  just  pride,  that  our  Northern 
manuftietares  hare,  for  the  last  two  years,  been  extending  a  yer^  flattoriiig 
patronage  to  the  cotton  market  of  Memphis.  We  have  all  felt  the  impulse  io 
the  increased  j  rice  of  our  staple  in  this  new  competition  in  our  market.  By 
this  exchange,  the  wants  of  the  consumer  are  "at  once  made  known  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and  the  manufacturer,  ceasing  to  be  tbe  speculator,  increases  his  recom- 
pense, and  by  the  legitimate  medium  of  exchange,  the  planter  reoeiyes  a  ftiU, 
e<^uitable  regard  for  iiis  crop.  The  Northern  manufacturer  enters  our  market 
with  one  foiuth  cent  margin  in  his  &yor  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleant-* 
the  speculator  has  three  fourths  against  him  in  the  same  competition.  la 
plainer  words — ^it  takes  seyen  dollars  on  a  bale  of  cotton  deliyered  at  the  fecal 
market  of  New-Tork  to  [>ay  the  speculatoiw>n  the  other  hand  it  takes  only 
five  dollars  on  the  bale,  including  commissions  and  insumnoe,  deliyeMd  at  Um 
same  market,  to  pay  the  manufacturer. '  Besides,  we  haye  nine  lines  of  rail- 
road bidding  aoUyely  for  our  Memphis  cottons,  to  wit :  four  from  St.  Looi8» 
one  to  Cairo,  one  to  Eyansville,  and  three  to  Cincinnati.. 

We  haye  a  striking  illustration  ofthe  yalue  of  this  transportation  in  the  ikct, 
tkat  in  a  recent  modification  of  the  tariff  of  freight  by  the  eeyeral  railroad  com- 
panies, the  price  on  every  article  but  cotton  was  increased.  The  oommeroial 
statistics  of  our  oity  show  that  the  shipment  of  cotton  from  Memphis  to  the 
Northern  markets,  was  about  28,000  bales  for  the  year  1857  ;  and  tor  the  last 
year,  it  run  up  to  the  immense  amount  of  82,000  Dales.  What  a  combination 
of  facts  is  here  presented  to  stimulate  the  self-interest  of  our  planting  commu- 
nity to  sustain  the  character  of  our  cotton  market,  and  especiaUy  the  ifUegrity 
of  the  gMt  staple  itself 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  yon,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  mtiiied  that 
you  haye  brongnt  this  subject  before  the  public  in  a  manner  that  giyes  the 
planters  a  chance  of  a  fair  hearing,  with*  the  assurance  that  the  premises  shall 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Agriculture  Society  of  our  county. 

2.— AGES  OF  FOREIGN  IMMIGRANTS. 

Aget  of  the  Patstngerw  arrwmfr  in  the  United  States  from  Foreign  Ooim/mt 

during  each  of  the  last  four  yearSy  nameUf  1856-*M. 


Age.  le^  1856.  1857.  1658. 

iTnder  Syearsof  age   19,936. . .  .16,899. . .  .21,248. . .  .10^68 

Between  5  and  10  18,083 ....  14,406 ....  16.168 ....  8,186 

Between  10  and  15  16,076 ....  11,928 ....  18.142. . . .  7,876 

Between  15  and  20. . . ,  37.810. . .  .84,818. . ,  .46,606. . .  .23,882 

Between  20  and  26  39,667 .... 40,827 . . .  .52,204 ....  29,688 

Between  2;)  and  80   84,828. . .  .82,669. .40,966. . .  -26.871 

Between  30  and  86  «1,708 . . . .  19,181 . . .  .50380 ....  18,785 

Between  35  and  40  18,027 ....  14,541 ....  16,69S , . , .  10,896 

Forty  years  and  upward  26,156. . . .  19,905. . .  .22,806  16,646 

Age  not  stated   886. .  .•19,873. . .  .21,688. ...  626 


Total  280.476   224^96     271,982  144,906 


•  Of  this  aamb«T  7,912  Ywe  oodwr  21  jMur*  of  ftge,  and  10^  ver«  abov«  21  yeart  of 
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8.— POPULATION  OF  SOUFH  CAROLINA. 

We  are  indebted,  i^ays  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Guardian^  to  the  kindness  of  W. 
R.  Huntt,  Esq.,  for  the  following  valuable  comparative  statement  of  the  census 
of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  given  for  every  decade  from 
1809  to  1869. 

Besides  the  information  contained  in  the  table  referred  to,  Mr.  Huntt  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  eartier  statistics  of  the  white  population  of  the  State : 
In  1670,  white  inhabitants,  160  ;  in  1700,  6,600  ;  in  1723, 14,000  ;  in  1734,  7,288  ; 
in  1766,  40,000;  in  1779,  66,000 ;  in  1792,  140,178 ;  in  1800,  196,266 

WniTS  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  QABOLINA,  FROM  180»  TO  18»»  INCXiUSiyB. 


Districts. 


1809. 


1819. 


1829. 


1839. 


1849. 


1S69. 


Boi  ]1««9  col84».  1849  to  11 


Abberille  —  

Andersoq...'.  

AUflftints  

All  Saints  (oppsr  h.  Uwn) 

Barnwell  

Cae»ter  

Uhevterfleld  

Ofaslst  Chnirch.  

CUr#mont  

Clarendon.  

Pkrlington  

Mg«fieUI  

ravfl«ld  

€lre«iTllle  

Ho^7  or  Kingston  

Kernhaw  

Itaaeaster  

I^torens  . .   >  . 

Lexington  

Marion  

Harlboroagh  

N«wb«rT7  «  

Oranffo   

Pendleton ...   

Pickens   

Princo  William  4 


12126 

*  m 


16005 


14832 


14066 


786 


975 


788 


13906 
13441 


11216 
14329 


800 


7646 
8512 
3601 
M>6 
498^ 
2720 
5924 

1M66 
8856 

10748 
2346 
4885 
6293 

11068 
4061 
6303 
3648 
8960 
4173 

19936 


8483 
9452 
4868 
412 
6119 
2900 
B094 

U942 
9814 
9472 
2767 
6240 
6620 

12971 
4299 
6080 
8502 
9093 
4-252 

20364 


8719 

10522 
6139 
464 
6824 
3146 
6886 

14M6 
9470 

11466 
2945 
4922 
66S9 

18701 
6211 
6038 
8763 

lam 

4946 
23738 


10978 
9346 
•413 
886 
6683 


1171 


10164 
6840 
346 


1236 

7375 
7644 
1003 


3261 
274 


187 


1278 
819 
1427 


496 


40 


800 
657 


2780 


9152 


3145 
3947 
6609 

12862 
6846 
8296 
4118 
8386 
6276 
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1. — Afpletoffs  New  Cyclopedia..  We 
have  recently  receiyed  volume  V.  It 
is  an  invHluable  work  for  every  library, 
is  American  in  its  character,  is  a  libra- 
17  in  itseK,  and  is  the  highest  standard 
of  reference.  Though  only  half  as 
expensive,  it  is  better  adapted,  in  many 
respects,  to  American  use  than  the  far 
&med  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
will  be  found  to  embody  all  the  great 
results  of  original  investigation  whicb 
distinguish  the  present  century.  The 
other  volumes  will  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. We  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  present  some  of  their  results 
to  our  readers.  # 

2. — Southern  Institutett  by  Mr.  Sawyxs, 
of  La. 

We  have  made  some  examination  of 
ihe  work  of  Mr.  Sawyer  upon  slavery. 
It  seems  to  be  carefully  prepared— an 
immense  amoont  of  very  valuable 
learning  upon  this  interestmg  subject 
has  been  Drought  together,  analyzed 
and  digested,  and,  barring  some  care- 
lessness of  diction,  has  been  presented 
in  quite  a  readable  form.  We  think, 
however,  that  more  credit  should  have 
been  given  to  the  original  sources 
whenee  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
formation embraced  in  the  v(Jume  is 
derived.  Mr.  Fletcher's  *'  Studies  on 
Slavery,"  although  somewhat  crude 
and  undigested,  mmishes  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  learning, 
and  it  was  scarcely  &ir  to  have  omitted 
ail  mention  of  him. 

Although  many  books  upon  this 
fruitful  subject  have  been  written  within 
the  past  few  years,  we  hail  witii  pleas- 
ure every  accession  to  this  species  of 
Kterature.  The  great  book  upon 
slavery  has  yet  to  m  written.  In  the 
meanwhile  such  books  aa  Mr.  Sawyer's 
and  all  books  upon  the  subject  subserve 
a  valuable  purpose  as  data  for  the  fu- 
ture philosopher  and  historian,  who  is 


et  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  None 
ut  a  Southern  author  of  rare  abilities 
and  calm  philosophic  temper  can  do  it 
justice.  If  Prof.  Dew  were  yet  lirinff, 
witb  the  ripened  experience  he  would 
have  acquired,  and  with  the  light  fur- 
nished by  the  incessant  discussion  of 
the  past  fifteen  years,  he  might  have 
written  the  great  treatise.  As  It  is,  his 
essay,  making  proper  allominoe  for  tb« 
early  period  of  its  appearance,  is  prob- 
ably Uie  best  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  question  of  slavery  will  erer 
be  better  understood  than  it  is  at  this 
time.  All  that  is  now  wanted  is  sona^ 
master  mind  tx>  systematifle,  to  arrange, 
to  digest  and  analyze  the  &ct8  and 
principles  now  kriovni,  and  enunciate 
them  m  easy,  familiar,  and  perspicuous 
style.  This  work  we  hope  tb  see  per- 
formed in  our  day,  audit  win  make  A 
reputation  for  all  time  for  the  author 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  achieve  it. 

Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and 
Central  Africa,  by  Hbnbt  Babth. 
VoL  III.  New- York:  Harper  it 
Brothers. 

We  have  recently  published  an  elab- 
orate article  reviewing  and  extracting 
from  the  first  and  secoud  volumes  of 
this  able  work.  A  contemporary  re- 
marks of  the  third  volume : 

The  chief  interest  of  this  third  volnmt 
ooDsiffta  in  his  viBit  to  Timbuktu,  which  hM 
getierally  been  regarded  m  the  great  com- 
mercial ^  citj  "  of  Negrolaod  ;  but,  infftoi, 
the  city  has  onlv  houH««  of  mud  and  matting 
contains  but  13,000  souls,  or  rather  bodiefl| 
and  is  m)  poor  and  wretched  that  the  paltry 
presents  of  Doctor  Barth,  bernus,  or  Arab 
cloaks,  pistols,  rose-oil  (for  the  people  «rt 
rery  fond  of  greasing  tl^eir  wool) ,  tobaeeoi 
and  bits  of  caHco,  ceem  to  hare  been  th» 
occasion  of  constant  rivalry  and  dispute 
between  the  headmen,  '-sultans"  and 
''riieiks,"  all  the  time  of  his  stay.  The 
road,  too,  between  Timbuktu  and  the  Niger 
river,  was  infested  at  all  times  by  hordes  of 
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Iafl4el  pagans,  (iha  Valbe  d  Timbakto  ara 

M obamm^ana.  at  your  seirice,  reader) ,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Tawarek  were  verj  active 
all  ronnd  the  town  in  capturing  ^laTe% 
iHiioh  are  their  principal  waalth. 

^      •      •      •      •      •  a 

On  the  whole,  Doctor  Earth's  picture  of 
N^Toland  is  not  Arcadian.  In  the  mid-d  of 
B«eh  a  teeming  tropical  clime,  he  found  the 
black  creatures  suifering  often  from  famio^^ 
that  wa-*  when  the  slaves  of  one  tribe  were 
carried  off  bj  another :  and  we  have  frequent 
BOtiees  of  thi^  sort. 

Zogirma  may  contain  from  7,000  to  8,000 
Inhabitants ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  suffering 
greatly  from  famine,  on  account  of  the  war 
which  had  been  raging  for  the  laf^t  two  years 
batween  the  ?ulbe  -conquerors  of  the  country 
and  the  native  inhabitants^  the  Dendi,  who, 
^vored  by  the  weakness  of  the  government 
of  their  oppressors,  had  risen  to  assert  their 
independence. 

Travelling  betwaen  Qando  and  Kambaan : 

Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Badda- 
badda,  we  reached  Gaumache.  at  pre-^ent 
reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  rather 
**ramde,"  inhabited  exahisively  by  slaves, 
and  adorned  by  a  few  specimiena  of  the 
butter-tree  and  the  dorowa.  It  was  once  a 
large  waHed  town ;  but  in  the  saoffuinary 
war  between  the  native  Kabawa  and  tne  con- 
quering tribe  of  the  Fill  be, -it  was  destroyed 
the  former. 

And  again,  three  miles  farther  on : 

This  place  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the 
seat  of  human  well-being,  had  been  destroyed 
by  tha  enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding 
moqth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into 
slavery,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
expedition  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
marched  oiit  from  Chindo  to  the  aucsor  of 
tkkdr  countrymen. 

"  Carried  m^o  slavery."  The  Poctor  ought 
to  have  mention  that  they  were  carried  out 
of  one  slavery  into  another :  and,  indeed,  if 
any  of  the  slare-owaers  were  also  oarried 
into  slavery  thay  ware  carried  into  the 
right  place. 

i.—The  Telegraph  Manual,  by  Til.  P. 
,  Shaffner,  of  Kentucky.  New- York: 
,  Pudney  A  Rossell,  1859. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  best 
telegraphers  in  the  country*  and  who 
has  baa  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
meiit  of  many  important  lines,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  one  to  Europe,  has 
here  furnished  quite  a  volume  to  the 
public,  which  includes  a  complete  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  semaphorio, 
electric,  and  magnetic  telegraphs  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ajoierica,  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  illus« 
trates  the  subject  with  more  than  six 
hundred  drawings,  and  with  seyeral 
steel  portraits  of  eminent  telegraphers. 
The  curious  in  such  matters  will  find 
the  whole  sulyect  of  the  telegraph, 
theoretieaUy  and  practically  untblaed 


and  explaiaed  in  a  manliep  that  will 
brinff  it  within  the  comprehension  qf 
the  dullest  intellect 

6. — Beuiah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
New- York :  Derby  &  Jackson, 
1859. 

W«  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a 
copy  in  advance  of  its  regular  publi- 
cation. 

Miss  Evans  is  a  young  lady  of  Mo* 
bile,  of  charming  address,  manners, 
and  conversation,  who  is  just  no^ 
malqng  her  debut  in  the  literary  world, 
and  dmllenging  for  herself  its  highest 
honors.  With  ^at  sprightliness  ae 
well  as  depth  of  intellect,  with  a  wide 
and  varied  range  of  information,  and 
with  much  boldness  in  the  discussion 
of  social  and  philosophical  subjects, 
she  has  produced  in  Beulah,  what  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  Amen- 
can  novels.  We  have  read  it  with 
lively  and,  lowing  interest,  and  though 
at  times  the  narrative  and  discussion 
are  spun  out  to  too  great  length,  per- 
haps, there  are  chapters  of  deep 
pathos,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
most  eminent  in  the  walks  of  literatura. 
Miss  Evans  has,  a  high  career  open- 
ing upon  her,  and  as  she  is  a  na- 
tive Georgian,  we  extend  to  her  a  warai 
Southern  welcome.  Her  reoeptiom 
among  the  .authors,  publishers,  and 
critics  of  the  North  is  already  briU 
liant, 

"Throughout  the  work,"  says  one 
authority,  "  may  be  traced  an  eaneii 
desire  and  effort  to  lead  young  and  gift- 
ed  minds  into  surer  paths  than  philoso* 
phic  systems  fnmish,  and  to  encouraott 
and  foster  in  every  soul  germs  of  tiue 
Beautiful,  which,  properly  developed* 
would  insure  pure  and  healthful  jGsthe- 
tics.  In  fine,  Bculah  is  the  history  of 
a  very  gifted  and  ambitious  womaa^ 
whose  life,  early  overshadowed  by 
numerous  sorrows,  gradually  brighten- 
ed as  she  earnestly  strove  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  her  position,  and  <5onse- 
crated  her  talents  to  the  service  of  the 
Good,  the  True,  and  the  BeantifuL 

6, — Hours  tpith  my  Pupils :  or,  Educa- 
tional Addresses,  etc. ;  The  Younfi^ 
Lady's  Guide  and  Parents'  ana 
Teachers'  Assistant,  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln Phblps.  New-York:  Charl^ 
Scribner,  1859. 

Mrs.  Phelps  is  the  sister  of  the 
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hmei  Mn.  Willard,  of  tks  Troy  In- 
itiate, and  has  herself  acquired  nigh 
reputation  at  the  head  of  the  Patapsco 
Institute,  Maryland,  and  as  the  author 
of  several  works  upon  "  Botany,"  "  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,''  Chemistry,'*  etc. 

The  present  volume  is  made  up  with 
eortracte  from  addresses  and  letters  to 
her  pupils,  covering  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  offering  the  safest  councils 
to  young  females  upon  a  thousand  suV 
jects  most  important  to  their  welfiire 
and  happiness.  We  wish  that  we 
could  anticipate  its  careful  perusal  by 
this  interestmg  class  in  every  section, 
and  that  the  admirable  lessons  which 
are  inculcated  could  be  brought  hom^ 
effectively  to  at  least  every  Southern 
hearth.  The  closing  address  to  her 
pupils,  on  retiring  from  Patapsco  In- 
stitute, is  one  of  much  beauty  and 
tenderness. 

History  of  the  South  Carolina  CoUege^ 
by  M.  Laborde,  M.  D.,  Columbia, 
8.  0. :  Peter  B.  Ghiss,  1869. 

Here  is  a  work  which  will  be  prized 
by  the  numerous  alumni  of  the  Old 
South  Can^ina  College,  as  well  as  hf 
scholars  throughout  the  South.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Met- 
ftphysics.  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  and  in- 
eluaes  the  whole  period  of  the  existr 
enoe  of  the  College  from  1801  to  date, 
giving  an  account  of  the  range  of  its 
studies,  the  Jives  of  the  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, and  noore  distinguished  stu- 
dents, with  catalogues  of  all  the  gradua- 
ting classes,  etc.  Dr.  Laborde  nas  ac- 
•omplished  his  taak  with  much  ability, 
aikd  we  could  wish  to  see  as  much  done 
Ibr  our  other  institutions  of  learning. 
We  have  marked  many  passages,  and 
■rast  in  our  next  make  elaborate  refer- 
ences to  the  work. 


Mb.  Shaffkkb,  who  predicted  in  oar 
pagCB  last  year,  the  uttar  fiulore  of  the 
trani'Atlantie  Cable  Company,  and  who 
was  ao  much  ridiculed  at  the  time,  is 
now  actively  engaged  upon  a  line  to 
Oonnect  the  two  continents,  which  he 
languinely  hopes  to  make  successful. 
He  sailed  a  few  days  ago  from  Boston, 
in  a  vessel  which  was  chartered  by 
himself,  in  order,  with  his  assistants,  to 


make  the  necessary  surveys  and  sound- 
ings. He  proposes  to  start  for  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  then  coast  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador  to  Hopedale,  or 
about  fifty-aix  degrees  north  latitude, 
sounding  occasionally  to  find  a  deep 
bay,  for  the  American  terminus  of  hia 
cable.  Thence  pass  to  South  Green- 
land, sounding  there,  and  examining 
the  country  for  an  underground  lina,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  a 
hue  across  Greenland.  'Thence  the 
route  will  lead  to  Iceland,  where  bays 
will  be  sounded  and  shores  exanuaed 
for  a  land  line.  The  expedition  will 
then  go  to  Faro  Islands,  where  the 
wires  will  branch,  one  line  running 
southward  to  Scotland  to  reach  Eng- 
land, the  other  to  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
The  longest  cable  will  be  from  Labra- 
dor to  Greenland,  about  500  miles ; 
and  thence  to  Ic^nd,  between  860 
And  500  miles,  according  to  the  points 
touched;  from  Iceland  to  Faro  Isle« 
270  miles ;  from  Faro  to  Scotland  200 
milee  ;  from  Faro  to  Norway  800  milet. 

A  WRiTUk  in  the  CharUston  Mercmy^ 
over  the  signature  of  a  •*  Native  Geor- 
gian," has  recently  written  a  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  very 
critically'  examming  tiie  memoFaUe 
address  which  was  dehrered  by  him, 
in  Augusta,  on  the  second  day  of  July 
last,  and  sends  us  a  corrected  copy* 
He  whispers  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens some  very  homespun,  and,  per- 
naps,  unwelcoi|ie  truths,  which  that 
enunent  statesmen  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider. Among  other  things  the  follow- 
ing is  said : 

If  the  8oath  decides  in  favor  of  Cuba — 
in  favor  of"  more  African?."  and  in  favor  of 
territories  in  the  tropics,"  w«  maj  keep  on 
deciding,  and  that  is  as  fkr  as  we  will  mrm 
set.  Am  I  right  or  vrong,  Mr.  Stephens? 
If  I  am  wrong,  then  stubborn  facts  are  mere 
fancies,  and  the  firm  conviction)*  of  m&nj  of 
ear  wisest  and  best  men  gross  delusions.  If 
I  am  right,  of  what  utilitj  was  it  to  r«eo»- 
mend  these  three  measures  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  or  even  to  invite  their  attention 
to  their  consideration,  without  going  farther, 
and  snggetting  some  method  wherebj  we 
might  probably  soeceed  in  their  aecompUah- 
ment  ?  You  point  out  a  road  to  power  and 
prosperity  which,  as  we  are  now  prepared, 
we  cannot  travel.  Yonr  speech  reminds  v 
of  other  measoree  of  which  the  Sooth  is 
either  needlnl,  or  it  is  to  her  interest  to  dt- 
IWat.  She  will  never  attain  justice  qntil  she 
can  hare  made  such  treaties  With  the  govern- 
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Bents  of  the  oemmerciaT  world  m  her  inter- 
ests imp«ratiTely  require.  Her  immenee 
wealth  of  agricultural  products  are  of  nq 
value  to  her  in  obtaining  her  thooe  yaet 
beoelte  that  their  wroper  use  would  conv- 
maod.  The  tariff  policy  of  the  government, 
and  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  have 
Uttle  regpard  to  her  commercial  intereHts,  al- 
though »he  furnishes  the  greatest  portion  of 
its  export!^.  In  proportion  to  these,  ought  a 
nation  to  receive  advantageous  concessions 
from  other  nations.  The  South  does  the  fur- 
nishing, and  the  Union  gets  the  profit  and 
the  glory ;  and  the  Union  has  become  to  be 
the  enemy  of  the  South.  If  the  South  was 
independent  to  segothite  for  herself,  i^he 
•ould  so  use  her  power  as  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  that 
she  should  acquire  Cuba.  Failing  in  this, 
sbe  could  shape  her  owu  conduct,  and  have 
the  island  on  the  term»  you  appear  to  ap- 
prove. She  could  treat  with  "  Mexico  and 
Central  America"*  for  more  slave  territory. 
She  ooald  decline  to  have  any  neutrality 
laws"  to  thwart  her  true  policy ;  and  If  her 
n«ceiwities  required  it  could  go  filibustering. 
She  might  also  even  legalize  the  piracy  in 
hnman  tfesh  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  have 
the  certain  consolation  that  Hhe  was  putting 
them  to  much  Ibetter  purpose*  than  they 
were  used  for  in  their  barbarous  country,  I 
do  not  aav  she  should  do  this  latter.  I  say 
Bhe  should  have  the  power,  if  her  constitu- 
ted author! ties. 80  will  it,  and  you  say  the 
■•me  thicg.  In'a  word,  she  i^ould  have  the 
power  to  control  her  own  destiay.  Now  she 
le  a  manacled  giant,  and  her  irons  are  put  on 
her,  not  after  a  fair  and  manly  contest,  but 
bj  the  trick  and  eanning  which  legal  foinui 
dictate.  You  fiay  We  control  the  great  sta^ 
pie  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
•t  the  world,  and  if  united,  can,  and  will  be 
aUe,  in  any  and  every  erent,  to  take  care  of 
oorselves."  By  the  word  we,"  you  mean 
the  people  of  the  South.  Well,  let  them 
unite,  and  continue  united,  and  with  all  their 
unity,  let  them  attempt  to  s^^ure  either  of 
the  measures  I  have  named,  and  their 
"unity'^will  only  the  more  fully  display 
their  want  of  power.  There  happens  to  be  a 
Urge  and  eertain  mi^rity  that  will  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their  unity."  Hence, 
we  do  not,  in  a  national  and  rightful  sense, 
control  the  great  staple."  When  we  sell 
it  w«  ^et  the  money  for  it,  a'nd  every  Euro- 
pean Kubjecthas  the  r^ame  right  in  ^e  price 
of  his  own  products.  We  can  ^'take  care  of  our- 
selvev'  if  we  will,  "  in  any  and  every  event," 
but  the  tenor  of  your  ttpeech  does  not  indicate 
any  time  or  contingency  when  we  are  to  be- 
gin that  business. 


In  another  place  we  refer  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  forest  resourcst 
of  the  SotUhy  but  there  is  no  State 
luoff*  ffivdirti  in  this  respect  than 
Lotiisiana.  The  indigenous  Sylva  of 
this  State,  as  at  present  known^  em- 
braces nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
species.  About  twenty  species  of  for- 
eign trees  and  shrubs  hAve  been  natur- 
alized in  Louisiana,  and  many  more 


have  been  introduced  and  are  ocoaskm* 
ally  cultivated. 

No  part  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent excels  Louisiana  in  the  ab'im- 
dance,  the  diyersity,  the  beauty,  and 
the  utility  of  her  indigenous  forest 
trees  and  shrubs.  Her  forest  resources 
are,  as  j^et,  but  imperfectly  known  to 
tile  best  informed  of  her  own  citizens  ; 
ai^  until  more  general  attention  is 

fiven  to  this  subject,  they  cannot  be 
uly  appreciated. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  have  re-* 
ccived  too  late  to  be  accepted  the  very 
polite  and  complimentuy  invitation 
which  was  sent  us  by  the  committee  to 
attend  a  barbecue,  to  be  given  at  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.,  in  honor  of  Gov.  McRea. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  gen- 
tlenian,  and  true-hearted  Southerner, 
so  highly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by 
his  fnenos,  and  nei^bors,  and  feUow- 
citizens.  In  regard  to  one  of  his  prom- 
inent measures,  tiie  Richmond  Whig 
uses  the  following  remarkable  la»> 
guage ; 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  policy :  and  im 
view  of  the  Northern  depredations  upon  us, 
and  the  Northern  political  combinations 
against  our  riehts,  it  is  rapidly  aa^^uming  the 
proportions  of  ab&olnte  salvation  to  SoutUera 
States.  No  measure  ever  made  such  advan- 
ces in  popular  favor,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  as  this  has  done  within  the  last  two 
yearn.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid,  though 
silent,  and  its  speed  has  been  augmented  iy 
the  growing  conviction  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
confederacy. 

The  prospectus  of  tiie  Democratic 
StMndtrdy  published  at  C<moord,  N. 
has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  price  10 
$1  50  per  annum.  We  are  surprised^ 
to  see  how  sound  a  paper,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show,  can  be  published 
in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Republican 
region  :  It  maintains  the  oonstita- 
tional  rights  of  tlie  South  with  tibteir 
filave  property  m  the  territories,  and 
cordially  and  heartUy  approves  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
and  holds  to  the  protection  of  sUnery  in 
the  territories^  at  all  hazards,  if  neees- 
sary." 

Charles  F.  Liermur,  Civil  Engineer 
of  Mobile,  has  invenled  reeently  a  r»tf  ^ 
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way  speed  regitter^  and  calls  onr  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  a  letter  from 
wliich  we  extract  the  following  :  It  is 
certainly  an  invention  of  the  greatest 
importance  should  it  in  practice  effeot 
tHe  purposes  which  are  aimed  at,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
railroad  companies. 

"The  aim  of  the  apparatus  is  to 
effect,  by  its  adoption,  a  reform  in  the 
mana^icement  of  the  running  depart- 
ment of  railways.  That  such  is  high- 
ly necessary,  and  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance,  you  are  doubt- 
*  less  aware.  The  want  of  a  good  sys- 
tem by  which  the  ofiicers  in  charge  of 
trains  are  suffered  to  act,  and  their 
con8ec|[uent  recklessness,  resulting  so 
often  m  deplorable  losses  of  lives  and 
property  is  universally  known. 

*^  When  a  train  is  once  in  motion,  all 
that  is  contained  therein  is  dependent 
upon  the  will  and  hones^  of  one  in- 
dividual, who  is  but  too  often  an  ignor- 
ant mechanic,  unable  to  redress  the 
losses  he  has  caused.  No  scheme  has 
been  devised  yet  to  constitute  an  *  espi- 
onage' over  his  actions,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 

"  The  snnerintendent  of  a  road  may 
lay  down  tne  rule,  for  instance,  that 
the  engine-driver  shall  not  go  &ster 
than  ten  miles  per  hour  over  a  certain 
bridge,  well  knowing  that  it  is  abso- 
lute^ dangerous  to  exceed  this  rate. 
But  who  can  tell  if  this  rule  is 
obeyed  or  not  ?  Which  of  the  persons 
on  the  train  can  judge  of  it,*a'R^  frooe 

It  is  alone  when  the  bridge  breaks, 
the  train  is  smashed  and  several  lives 
lost,  that  it  is  discovered,  and  even  then, 
the  driver,  who  generally  gets  safely 
over  with  his  engine,  and  oeing  the 
only  man  who  knows  the  &cts,  will 
throw  the  blame  on  the  bridge,  that 
he  went  very  slow  indeed,  and  escaped 
unharmed. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  manaffers  of  roads  and  of 
the  stockholders,  but  also  of  the  travel- 
ling public  to  this  matter,  and  thus,  by 
ffeneral  sentiment,  urge  on  the  intro- 
duction of  contrivances  effecting 
pivpose." 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Re- 
Tuw  is  a  new  p^ge  of  advertisemeBts 


from  Richmond,  Va.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress made  by  manufacturers  in  that 
city,  and  to  solicit  for  them  Southern 
support 

The  Old  Dominion  nail  works  is  a  very 
ext(>nftiTe  establifihment  producing  from 
7&;000  to  80,000  kegs  per  annnm,  which  are 
equal  to  anj  in  the  Union. 

Bnrirer  &  Boyle  are  manufectorers  of  every 
variety  of  circular  saws  of  the  best  quality. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  k  Co.  employ  orer  fifty 
hands  in  the  production  of  agricultural  im- 
plements of  every  description. 

Francis  J.  Barns  and  Jamea  D.  Brown 
have  large  e^tablishmoott  engaged  in  the 
production  of  iron  failings,  grates,  fenders, 
summer  fronts,  iron  f^imiture,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  cards  of  our  Rich- 
mond advertisers,  we  call  attention  to 
the  following  others : 

1.  The  Chlckering  Piano:  The  Hoaae  of 
Chickering  k  Sons  in  Philadelphia  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and 
the  instrument  Is  regarded  everywhere  at 
without  a  iBuperior.  Their  pianos  have  now 
been  manufactured  for  thirty-six  yearn. 

2.  The  Steam  Marble  Works  of  John  Baird« 
Philadephia,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Hugh  Siflson,  of  Baltimore.  We  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  vigit  this  estabUA- 
ment.  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ia 
America,  and  executes  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  monuments,  mantels,  etc.  Desigfui 
are  furnished  from  the  hands  of  distingabh- 
ed  artists. 

8  The  card  of  Fowle  k  Co..  of  Boston,  re- 
fining to  the  oxygenated  bitters  of  which 
thev  are  the  proprietors,  and  of  which  John 
Wnght  k  Co,  druggists,  New-Orleans,  are 
agents. 

4.  The  American  Watch  Company  :  These 
watches  are  said  on  good  authority  to  be 
equal  to  any  other  mannfketured  in  this 
country-  or  in  Europe.  The  fftct  is  establish- 
ed by  tne  accurate  performance  of  their  time- 
keepers, which  is  considered  almost  nnpifr'- 
alleled,  equalling  the  be»t  marine  chronom- 
eters. More  than  17,000  American  watches 
are  now  in  use,  and  the  manufitctureni  all^e 
that  they  have  heard  not  more  than  half  a 
dosen  complaints,  arising  chiefly  from  acci- 
dental derangement  or  misuMge  of  the 
works. 

6.  A  Farm  in  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina.  This  presents  an  opportunity  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  of  procuring  a  summer 
seat  in  one  of  the  pleasanten  and  mo'>t 
charming  r^giom  in  the  world,  blessed  with 
the  purest  air  and  water,  and  most  acceptable 
society.  See  the  card  of  Messn.  Bee  k 
Co.,  Charleston. 

A  graduate  of  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Tirglnia,  who  has  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing, wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  a««  a  teachw. 
He  \H  competent  to  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  and  English 
branches.  Good  reference  can  be  given  as  to 
character  and  qualiflcatiens.  Address  Y., 
larmTiUe,  Ya. 
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iBT.  l.-AGRlCUtrUBAl  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  OLD  AND  THB 

NEW  WORLD. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  EUROPEAN,  AND  THE  RETROGRADING  CONDI- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  AGRIOULTUBB  :-^THB  CAUSES  AND  . 
REMEDIES. 

[Tnt  ft)116wing  itiTAhiable  paper  was  prepared  for  our  pages,  and  is  worthy  cif 
tike  atteation  of  agrionliarists  in  every  Section  6f  the  Union.  It  is  from  the  pen 
•f  Charles  L.  Fleisehmana,  grAdnate  of  the  Royal  agiictiltnrarsehool  of  Schldae- 
.  heim,  and  formerly,  foriaany  years,  connected  with  the  United  States  Patent 
offioe.  Our  Southern  readers  will  remeniher  the  excellent  report  for  the  Pat- 
cot  offioe,  which  was  {^pared,  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Fleischouum,  on  the  culture  of 
■  sngar.  The  snl^ect  of  the  present  essay  has  engaged  his  att^tion  for  seyeral 
joirsy  during  which  he  visited  many  portions  of  Europe. — 'Editor.] 

.  ^fggj^m  rapid  developments^  of  internal  improvements  in  Eng- 
land and  the  ^United  States,  and  the  stimnlating  influence 
which  it  has  produced  upon  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
meroe^  have  roused  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  intit)duotion  of  raihro^ds 
has  already  imparted  greater  activjip^o  industrial  and  com* 
mereial  undertakings.  Russia  is  'busy  in  extending  railroads 
from  Europe  into  her  Asiatic  possessions,  and  aims  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  oommeroe  between  two  hundred  mit 
lions  of  Europeans  and  four  hundred  millions  of  Celestials. 

Egypt  is  on  the  eve  oi  accomplishing  the  dream  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  and  the  day  is  neari  when  the  famouf  canal. will  . 
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be  begun,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  present  knowledge  in  engi- 
neering and,  mechanical  means,  brought  to  a  speedy  comple- 
tion. 

The  embassador,  Feruk-Khan,  carried  lately  with  him, 
from  France,  European  engineer*  and  tn^teriaf  for  the  ixAio- 
dooti^n  of  railroads  in  the  Persian  empire.'  '  i 

The  French  soldiers  prepared  the  ground  from  the  capital 
of  Algiers  to  the  borders  of  «the  Sahara,  ready  to  reoeiye  the 
necessary  superstructure. 

In  India  the  whistle  of  the  steam-horse  is  heard,  and  late 
accounts  from  Japan  state  that  the  intelligent  sovereign  of 
that  curious  country,  had  introduced,  an  electric  telegraph, 
and  that  he  intends  to  build  through  his  iempire  an  iron  road. 

Australia  is  up  and  doing,  and  even  South  America  follows 
the  example  set  by  her  northern  brethren  at  the  lethmus  of 
Panama. 

When  these  various  nations  will  have  finally  completed 
heir  railroads,  canals,  and  telegraphs  ;  when  they  build  proper 
steam  fleets  to  carry  their  staple  articles  -to  the  respective 
markets,  who  can  calculate  the  immense  extension  whioh 
commerce  will  assume,  and  what  will  be  the  result  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  certain  staple  articles  ?  The  introduction  of 
railroads,  as  far  as  it  goes^  and  steam  navigation,  has  already 
a  marked  eifect  upon  the  price  of  breadstuifs  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  it  will  undergo  still  greater  changes,  wheo 
other  countries  of  vast  agricultural  resonrees  shall  have  com-* 
pleted  their  systems  of  internal  improvements. 

The  country  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  price  of  grain,  is  Russia.  Until  now  the  exports  of  Rus- 
sia were  limited  mostly  to  the  agricultural  regions  along  fier 
^ashore^  but  when  the  leading  arteries  of  her  railroad  sysl^g^  . 
strike  at  the  famous  grain  region,  Europe  will  then  be  inun- 
dated with  cheap  breadstufls,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
United  States  can  compete  with  her  at  the  great  trans- Atlantic 
markets.  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  equally  well  hr 
yoted  by  nature  as  to^ast  extent  of  good  and  productive 
lands.  ^ik.^ 

The  ffertile  district  of  Russia,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  running  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  North  and 
Black  seas,  through  many  degrees  of  longitude  from  west  to 
east,  extending  far  back  into  the  uninhabitable  regions  of 
AiTia,  forming,  comparatively,  a  narrow  strip  of  land ;  but  that 
district  being  not  Ivell  watered  by  navigabto  -  stream^,  the 
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]bai0  ttanspott  itf  tkd  y^fodticts       only  be  adTMtageouily' 

efieoted  by  railroads.    Th%  distances,  however,  oyer  whleh  tl^r 
giaia  has  to  tEarel,  before  reaohing  the  final  depot  of  export, 
are  very  -great,  asd  ooosequently  the  expense  of  transport  very . 
considerable,  especially  as  that  fertile  region  is  destitute  q( 
timbec,  ooal,  and  iron,  thus  making  the  constrnotion  of  rail- 
roads very  ^eKpensive. 

<  The  oountry  north  of  the  grain«region,  id  a  contianatioa  of 
forests  and  marshes,  the  former  diminishing  in  preductivenessi 
and  the  latter  inoreadng  in  extent,  as  they  approach  the  North, 
aea*-  The  country  sooth  of  the  fertile  district  consists  of  enor*- 
floous  plains^  destitute  of  trees  and  water,  over  which  the  fierce 
winds  from  the  north  blow,  with  terrible  violence,  carrying 
t^ir  chilling  influence  to  the  very  ^ores  of  the  Buxine  sea, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  Odessa  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
limiting  thus  the  number  of  agricultural  producUons  to  a  small 
number  of  varieties,  as  .  for  instance,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats.  Indian  com  succeeds  only  in  the  valleys  of  the  sofith, 
protected  from  the  icy  blasta  of  the  plains.  These  plains  suf*^ 
fer  very  often  alarmingly  from  droughts  and  grasshoppers,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  are  obliged  to  keep  continually 
one  year's  supply  of  corn  and  fodder  on  hand,  for  fear  of  au 
entire  failure  of  crops^  which  occurs  as  often  a^  once  in  four 
y^.ars. 

The  fertile  lands  of  ^  United  States  are  in  that  and  many 
ether  respects,  much  better  situated;  they  spread  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  through  the  boundless  west  with  few  interrup- 
tions, to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  watered  by  powerful, 
streams  having  their  sources  at  the  limits  of  the  Union,  empty- 
id^  their  waters  into  the-great  high  roads  of  commerce  of  the 
various  oceans  which  encircle  the  RepubHc.  Possessed  of  a 
climate  favoring  the  culture  of  the  tropical  plants,  as  well  as 
those  of  northern  climes ;  a  country  well  provided  with  tim- 
ber, coal,  and  minerals,  thus  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
railroads,  which  have  already  reached  an  extension  surpassing 
that  of  all  the  railroads  of  Europe  together.  Canals  connect 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  whole  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment tentls  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
products  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate. 

Russia  has  the  advantage  of  greater  proximity  to  the  lead- 
ing European  markets,  which  she  can  easily  reach  by  land  or 
sea. 

Her  oommeroial  navy  is  however  not  very  large,  consifting 
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of  1,416  merobaot  vessels,  of  172^05  toils  bu  idea.  Kos^  <jf 
her  trade  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  oommeroial  navy  tn^hioh  ex* 
oesds  that  of  any  other  country ;  amountlog  to  fiyOTS^SSa 
tons,  represented  by  38,000  vessels. 

She  will  have  the  preference  in  trade,  as  she  is  able  to  taka 
more  or  less  goods  in  exchange  for  her  staple  artiotes,  vrfaeieas 
Rassia  requires  gold  or  silvei;,  having  little  need  of  the  laKu- 
ries  of  life  for  a  people  which  is  scarcely  half  civilised,  dressed 
in  sheepskins  and  coarse  woollen  staffs,  Jiving  exdosively  oit 
the  product  of  the  land.  Thus  the  United  States  will  always 
secure  a  return  freight,  and  diminish  her  expenses  farther 
by  the  transportation  of  emigrants. 

The  advantages  stand  so  far  in  favor  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  the  price  of  labor, 
Russia  has  a  decided  advantage  over  her.  The  population  of 
Russia  amounts  to  over  sixty-two  millions,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  being  mostly  ser&, 
who  are  obliged  to  till  the  soil  of  the  nobles  for  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  mode  of  agriculture  gen* 
•orally  practised  in  Russia  is  very  primitive  ;  a  few  miserable 
implements  serve  to  cultivate  the  rich  mould  whieh  produces, 
nevertheless,  fine  and  sure  crops,  without  even  allowing  the 
land  a  cart-load  of  manure,  or  any  other  restorative,  except  a 
number  of  years  of  fallow.  The  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
yield  an  abundance  of  wool,  and  the  large  herds  of  horned  cat* 
tie,  hides  and  tallow,  from  which  the  nobles  derive  large  reve? 
sues.  How  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  will  ultimately  in- 
fluence the  present  system  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  is  diffi* 
cult  to  foretell.  The  questions  arise,  can  the  enumcipated 
serfs  produce  more  and  cheaper  ?  or,  will  their  labor,  when  with- 
drawn firom  the  extensive  system,  and  applied  to  their  own 
property  in  a  more  intensive  form,  not  diminish  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  ? 

These  are  vital  questions  for  Russia,  which  will,  however,  be 
regulated  in  course  of  time.  The  emancipated  serf,  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  becomes  a  freeman,  will  need  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  ;  he  will  endeavor  to  accumulate  and  get  rich, 
and  will  be  then  obliged  to  make  greater  exertions  to  improve 
his  land,  and  to  increase  his  productions.  He  will  oltimately 
produce  more,  and,  having  less  wants  than  the  agriculturists  of 
other  countries,  he  can  produce  also  cheaper. 

The  United  States  have  thus  to  compete  against  a  great 
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anMutit  of  oheap  labor.  Many  believe  that  this  diflndvantage 
is  balanced  by  tiie  more  active  and  enterprising  character  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  endowed  with  a  hif^er  intelligence,  and 
jjrovided  with  a  number  of  good  implements,  labor-saving  ma- 
ohiaes,  and  facilities  for  transportation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chines has  greatly  assisted  in  extending  oaltivation.  We  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  and  thrashing  grain  by  machinery,  and 
are  able  now  to  secure  large  crops,  which  had  formerly  to  be 
left  partly  on  the  ground  and  to  go  to  ruin.  The  improved 
American  plow  is  an  excellent  implement)  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  plow  in  the  world ;  but  the  advantages  of  an  improved 
plow  or  some  other  labor-saving  machine  are  not  so  very  great, 
as  to  influence  materially  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  or  to 
reduce  the  price  of  grain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable,  the 
farmer  to  compete  with  grain  raised  by  means  of  cheap  labor, 
but  imperfect  implements. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  fine 
wheat  crops  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  country, 
yet  the  lands  were  prepared  by  the  primitive  shovel  plow,  a 
square  piece  of  iron,  attached  to  a  handle  and  beam,  without 
coulter  or  mould  board. 

In  countries  where  land  is  abundant  and  cheap,  there  the 
qucUtty  of  farm  labor  *m  general  is  less  important  than  the 
qmntitf/.  Intensive  farming  would  never  pay  there ;  the  far- 
mer must  avoid  all  costly  operations  ;  he  must  farm  extensive^ 
and  raise  with  the  smallest  amount  of  manual  labor  large 
quantities  of  agricnltnral  products,  and  at  the  lowest  rate. 

Russia  pursues  that  system  now,  and  with  her  large  agri- 
t)ultural  population,  and  enormous  herds  of  working  cattle,  she 
is  able  to  prepare  vast  extents  of  land  for  grain  crops.  In 
BOm^  of  her  agricultural  districts,  we  can  see  fifty  and  a  hundred 
plows  at  work  in  one  field,  each  plow  drawn  by  four  oxen  and 
attended  by  two  men.  Such  a  legion  of  men  and  working 
cattle  can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  Although  their  work  is 
very  inferior,  and  their  implements  exceedingly  primitive,  yet 
they  produce  large  quantities  of  grain,  which  waits  only  for 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  be  carried  to  the  various  mar- 
kets in  Europe.  The  American  fisirmer,  seeing  before  him 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  feels  the  want  of 
such  laboring  forces,  and  hopes  to  substitute  the  steam  for 
working  cattle,  and  to  plow  the  vast  plains  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  overflow  the  workl  with  grain. 


The  application  of  steam  to  plowing  I9  not  a  reoenl  ideci. 
When  man  saw  it  propel  fioating  palaoes^  against  the  most 
rapid  streams,  and  draw  hondreds  of  tons  and  hundreds  of 
passengers  with  lightning  speed  over  the  rails — ^wben  he  saw  it 
turn  and  whirl  all  sorts  of  maohinery  with  soooess — the  natu- 
ral inference  was,  why  should  not  steam  be  enaployed  also  to 
plow  our  land  ?  England,  always  foremost  in  improTeroeat 
in  agriculture,  undertook  various  experiments,  and  also  hitehed 
it  to  plows  and  oultivators;  the  experiments  gradually  be- 
came more  and  mote  successful,  until  it  left  no  doubt  that 
land  can  be  cultivated  by  steam.  The  American  inventive 
genius,  stimulated  by  these  results,  set  to  work,  and  firom  the 
latest  accounts,  has  sueoeeded  in  plowing  an  acre  in  twepty 
minutes. 

How  far  it  is  practical  must  yet  be  seen.  In  England  or 
France,  where  the  labor  of  working  cattle  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  the  saving  of 
such  labor  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  the  land  which 
the  working  cattle  require  for  the  production  of  the  necessary 
food,  could  be  very  advantageously  used  for  raising  bread stufis.. 
But  in  neither  England  nor  France  has  the  steam-plow  been,  so 
far,  introduced.  It  seems  there  exist  mcmy  practical  difficul- 
ties, which  grow  out  of  the  complicated  nature  of  intensive 
farming,  without  mentioning  the  difficulties  which  complicated 
and  costly  machinery  occasions  in  open  fields. 

We  have  always  cherished  the  idea  that  steam  may  be 
successfully  employed  for  plowing,  and  we  are  still  of  ths 
opinion  that  it  will  answer  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain 
localities,  where,  for  instance,  food  for  cattle  is  very  dear ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  where  machinery  is  cheap  and  easily  r«»- 
paired,  where  able  engineers  are  to  be  had  at  jreasonable  wages, 
where  fuel  is  cheap,  and  water  near  the  field,  and  where  there 
is  plenty  of  capital  to  enable  the  farmer  to  remodel  his  whole 
farm. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  breaking  up  our  wild 
pi'airies.  The  work  could  be  undertaken  in  contract  by  ownen 
of  a  number  of  steam-plows,  breaking  up  the  prairies  of  whole 
districts,  carrying  with  them  the  necessary  engineers  and 
hands,  machipery,  and  tools  for  repairing,  and  moving  westward 
with  the  progress  of  their  work* 

But  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  the  steam-plow  will 
beeome  general  in  its  application,  and  that  it  will  entirely  re- 
place working  cattle,  espeoially  as  long  aa  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  cattle  to  produce  the  necessary  manure ;  as  long  as  we 
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lMur«  to  osrry  that  manure  into  tbe  fielda,  to  gathK  and  hoam 

the  crops,  to  transport  grain  to  market,  and  to  perform  maoy 
other  jobs  about  the  farm.  When  chemistry  disoovers  a 
cheap  and  convenient  fertilizer^  steam-plowing  might  then  b# 
more  advantageous  ;  but  as  long  as  such  a  discovery  has  not 
been  made,  the  steam-plow  will  be  only  instrumental,  by  our 
preseot  mode  of  exhaustion,  in  deteriorating  our  fertile  landf 
£Ei8ter,  and  hastening  the  ruin  of  the  Western  States.  It  would 
make  rich  fathers,  but  many  poor  sons,  and  a  number  of  de» 
populated  States. 

The  application  of  steam  to  plowing  will  he  limited^  and  the 
mall  farmers  have  little  to  fear  from  a  depression  of  prioe« 
oaused  by  an  excessive  production  by  nfieans  of  steam-plows. 
To  escape  that  influence  entirely  they  must  endeavor  to  find 
meant  to.  produce  cheaper,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  their  rivals  in  foreign  wheat  markets. 

However,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  the  United 
States  is  in  reality  a  wheat-producing  country,  and  if  she  will 
be  able  to  calculate  much  upon  exportation,  especially  if  tb^ 
ruinous  effect  upon  that  crop  shall  continue,  as  it  has  of  late 
years. 

Notwithstanding  the  United  States  haa  such  an  exten* 
eive  territory  of  the  best  farming  land,  the  wheat>growiqg 
region,  is  very  limited.  The  principal  staple  of  the  country  is 
Indian  corn,  whioh  is  mostly  ooosumed  at  home,  finding  little 
demand  from  abroad.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  which  is  ex- 
ported. Besides  the  narrow  limit  wherein  it  succeeds,  it  is 
also  a  very  uncertain  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  winter,  early  froets,  long  droughts,  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  ordinary  diseases  of  the  plant,  which  force 
many  a  farmer  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  that  crop ;  and 
then  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northern  States  is  rapidly 
declining,  and  in  the  Middle  States  it  is  almost  stationary,  and 
even  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  especially  on  the  prairie 
lands,  this  crop,  so  far,  proves  to  be  of  short  duration. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  decline  of  that 
important  crop  ?  Why  should  it  sucoeed  for  a  number  of  year* 
and  all  at  once'  become  an  uncertain  crop  ? 

It  arises  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  cultivated  lands 
throughout  the  United  States  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  This  is 
not  only  true  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  but  also  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  in  the  cotton  distriots* 
The  lands  are  not  deteriorating  from  a  natural  cause^  but  from 
(ho  praojic^  qJT  ^t  exhausting  system}  which  has  be^q  earrle^ 
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ori  most  neeklessly  from  the  time  of  die  first  settlement  to  tk« 
present  day. 

*  Many  an  able  writer  prophesied  the  consequences  of  such  an 
injurious  system,  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  Amerioan 
farmer  will  be  unable  to  produce  any  more  profit  from  his  lands^ 
Unless  a  change  is  made  in  the  system  of  culture  now  practised. 
If  there  was  not  the  West  to  resort  to,  the  old  States  would  be 
ecarcely  able  to  support  their  population.  We  most  humbly 
suggested  in  various  papers,  published  in  official  reports,  as 
well  as  in  other  independent  works,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  more  rational  system,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  ;  but  such  remedies,  and  especially  the  latter^  are  oon- 
sidered  too  slow  for  our  go-ahead  generation,  and  the  cry  was, 
labor-saving  madhiues,  guano,  and  now  a  steam^plow. 

The  labor-saving  machines  fulfilled  their  task,  but  did 
nothing  in  the  restoration  of  wornout  lands ;  guano,  that  active 
stimulant  is  too  costly  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  long-sought-for  steam-plow  will  only  be  the 
<neans  of  hastening  the  ruin  of  more  land. 

This  is'  an  evil  which  grows  every  day  more  formi* 
dable,  and  is  very  difficult  to  check.  To  prove  the  correctness 
of  our  assertion,  we  quote  from  a  very  able  paper,  read  at 
New- York  before  the  American  Gec^raphieal  and  Statis* 
tical  Society,  entitled,  A  Statistical  View  of  American  Agri- 
eulture,  its  Home  Resources  and  Foreign  Markets,  6&o.,  &o^ 
by  John  Jay,  Esq.,  1859." 

"  Mach  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  a  ffradaal  deterioration  of  the  soil  in  t)i« 
older  States,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  deereasing  ratio  of  crops  to  the  acre,  m 
oompared  wkh  the  ratio  in  former  years  and  with  the  usual  ratio  in  other  eoim- 
tries. 

Mr.  Morrell,  M.  C,  of  Vermont,  by  whom  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  RepresentatiYes,  designed  to  grant  to  the  several  States  some  ten  mil- 
lioBS  of  acres  to  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  they  send  to  Washington,  with  the  view  of  promo- 
ting agricultural  education  and  agricultural  science,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
agnemtural  college  in  each  State,  haa  made  some  staitiin^  statements  upon  this 
subject  He  affirms  that  agriculture  is  rapidly  declining  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  that  the  quantity  of  food  produced  bears  each  year  a  smaller  proportion 
to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  and  that  over  a  very  wide  area  some  of 
the  most  useful  crops  bid  fair  to  become  extinct* 

**  A  writer  in  the  *  Year  Book  of  Agriadturey  for  1856,*  on  ihe  *  Alarming  De- 
terioration of  the  Soil,*  referred  to  various  statistics  of  great  significance  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Some  of  them  regarded  Massachusetts,  where  the  hay 
erop  deelined  12  per  oMit  from  1840  to.  18o0,  notwittwtanding  the*  addition  of 
90,000  acres  to  its  mowing  lands,  and  the  grain  crop  absolutely  depreciated 
6,CK)0  bushels,  although  the  tillage  lands  had  oeen  increased  by  the  addition  of 
60,000  acres. 

.  **  In  Indiana  the  river  battoms  which  used  to  produce  an  average  crop  of  six- 
bqi^laof  cor;i.to  ti^^ere  now  produce  but  forty.   la  Wisconsin,  which  is 
younger  still,  it  is  estitnatod  Uiat  only  4>M  half  ^  MiaM  tt  wH^  m  now 
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ffiMl  to  '«h«  iM^iMkt  were  mi«d  twelve  y eiun      ;  nd  the  writer  deiiar^s,  as 

the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  that '  the  soils  oiKew- England,  after  all  the  ad- 
monitions we  have  received,  are  annually  growing  poorer,  and  that  even  the  vir- 
gin lands  of  the  grtat  Wut  are  rapidly  beeoming  exhausted  by  their  fertUttr.' 

He  refers  to  the  large  falling  uff  of  the  wheat  and  potato  cfopa  in  New^Eag- 
land,  which  have,  however,  been  replaced  by  Indian  com,  and  also  to  the  falling 
off  of  wheat  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  to  the  ejrtent  of  60 
p«r  cent  from  1S40  to  1850,  and  aHsnmes  that  tiie  ttgrioultnnl  stctistiea  of  eaah 
olate  ieH  the  same  sad  story. 

**  As  regards  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  country,  I  think  it  is  clear 
from  a  comparison,  not  of  wheat  arid  potatoes  alone,  but  of  the  total  products  ctf 
the  sml,  espeoially  of  Indian  con,  fai  1840,  with  that  of  the  sai&e  orops  in  I860, 
that  Mr.  Morrell  is  mistaken ;  but  as  productiveness  of  crops  and.  destructive- 
ness  of  soil  are  said  to  be  the  two  most  prominent  features  of  American  agricul- 
ture, the  lar/^e  harvests  in  our  yoting  States  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fiict 
that  the  fertility  of  those  parts  of  the  older  States  which  once  yielded  as  abv«- 
danUy,  seems  to  have  been  steadily  diminishing  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

^  This  &ct  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  wheat  lands  of  New-England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  North,  but  on  the  tobftceo  fields  of  Yirf^inia,  and  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  the  South  ;  aad  the  aubjeet  undoubtedly  deserves  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

"  The  deterioration  of  our  soil  ia  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  part,  to  a  careless 

r^xm  of  cultivation,  common  to  new  countries  where  la^  is  cheap  and  labor  ia 
r,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  productive,  and  the  individual  cultivator  is  intent 
upon  large  immediate  returns,  thoughtless  of  the  permanent  fertility  of  his  farm, 
careless,  of  the  interests  of  his  successors,  and  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
eommunity  at  large.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  agricultural "pebpte  runs 
the^  same  race  of  exhausting  culture,  shallow  plowing,  a  continuous  course  0f 
impoverishing,  with  neither  rest,  rotation,  nor  sufficient  manure ;  and  thit  ne- 
eeasity  alone  can  convince  them  that  duty  and  interest  both  demand  that  land 
shall  he  so  ^led  as  to  inereaae  rather  than  dkni&ish  in  fruitfulness.  Suoh  a  iie- 
oessity,  in  the  lessening  crops  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  westward  emigration  in 
search  of  more  fertile  territories,  already  presents  itself  to  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
lean  agriculturist ;  and  the  reasonable  oelief  tiiat  the  same  exhaustive  sTstem 
will  soon  begin  to  tell  upon  the  most  productive  regions  of -the  West,  has  led  te 
the  discussion  in  agricultural  newspapers,  and  at  mrmers'  clubs,  of  the  philo- 
sophical causes  of  the  exhaustion,  and  the  best  means  of  renovation." 

.  I  think  that  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  exoluded  from  the 
general  reproach  of  exhausting  and  destroying  the  fertility  of 
the  land. 

The  original  G-erman  settlers  of  the  Keystone  State,  brought 
with  them  the  system  of  farming  of  their  forefathers,  requiring 
a  yearly  supply  of  manure.  Their  fine  farms,  splendid  bams, 
large  herds  of  exoellent  cattle,  and  their  general  prosperity, 
«re  striking  proofis  of  better  farming.  I  admit  that  the  de*- 
iBoendants  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  are  less  speculative 
than  their  neighbors,  but  they  are  more  persevering,  industrious, 
and,  above  all,  they  love  Uie  soil,  whioh  they  aim  to  improve 
instead  of  deteriorating  it. 

How  d'ten  have  I  heard  public  speakers  lauding  the  vast  ez^ 
tent  of  inexhaustible  lands,  destined  to  feed  the  population  of 
old,  wornout,  dilapidated  Europe.         •  > 
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ent  state  of  our  farming  prospects,  perhaps  the  day  may  comd 
when  we  will  have  to  call  on  old  Europe  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  New  WorW. 

Throughout  Europe  exist  certain  systems  of  farming,  where- 
in fallow  and  manuring  have  kept  the .  land  from  exhaustion, 
and  enabled  the  farmer  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  population  fof 
centuries,  and  it  is  only  since  the  increase  of  the  population  be- 
oame  so  enormous,  that  Europe  receives,  now  ana  then,  sap* 
plies  of  breadstuffs  from  abroad  ;  which  the  adjacent  countries 
will  in  future  be  able  to  furnish,  as  soon  fits  their  raibroadi 
allow  exportation. 

Mr.  Jay  (page  58)  remarks : 

At  present,  with  ocoMional  exceptions,  our  arrenige  mps  f>er  Mrs  are  eve^ 
less,  in  our  most  fertile  and  almost  Yurgin  States,  than  in  the  soil  of  finrope,  that 
has  been  cultivated  for  centuries.  • 

Take  wheat  for  instance  :  the  arerage  crop  per  acre  in  New- York,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  is  12  bushels  ;  in  France,  it  is  18  ;  in  England,  21 ;  in  Flanders,  2S; 
in  Scotland,  80 ;  (on  authority  of  Professor  J<^mstoft),  and  in  JEfew-Enm^ 
wick,  19." 

Charles  the  Great  introduced  that  wise  measure,  the'  three- 
field  system,  and  it  has  become  the  leading  system  of  the 
country.  He  brdered  that  all  lands  belonging  to  a  village 
should  be  divided  in  three  distinct  fields  ;  one  for  winter  crop, 
one  for  summer  crop,  and  the  third  for  fallow  ;  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  manured,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
produoe  the  necessary  manure,  he  alloted  to  each  village  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pasture  land,  in  common,  a  certain  extent  of 
natural  prairie,  and  forest.  To  this  wise  system  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  its  present  fionrishing  state  of!  agriculture.  That 
system  required  that  one  third  of  the  land  should  remain  ial* 
low,  and  to  receive  some  manure,  besides  the  necessary  plow-- 
ing,  whereby  the  land  was  invigorated,  and  properly  prepared 
to  produce  fine  crops  to  this  very  day. 

The  worst  system  is  better  than  none.  Unfortunately,  the 
American,  farmer  has  none.  He  begins  first  by  exhausting 
the  land,  and  tiien  by  introducing  a  system  which  is  neither  in^ 
tensive  nor  extensive.  He  plows  the  land  in  wide  ridges,  and 
turns  with  a  patent  plow  the  slices  of  a  few  inches  in  thick- 
Bess  down,  and  then  up  again,  cropping  incessantly  for  a  nnm« 
ber  of  years,  and  when  every  particle  of  nutriment  has  beea 
taken  out  of  the  soil  by  the  plants,  or  washed  out  by  the  rains; 
when  liie  surface  soil  is  perfectly  lixiviated,  whan  the  seed  cdf 
weeds  have  it  completely  impregnated,  and  finally  when  the 
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weeds  overran  it  in  saoh  a  n^anner  that  tkey  overpower  tiie 
crop,  he  quits  the  homestead  of  his  forefathers  and  turns  hi^ 
face  westward  in  search  of  a  fertile  region,  where  he  begins 
again  the  operation  of  deteriorating,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  those  fertile  prairies  are  laid  waste,  and  will 
hei  finally,  also  abandoned.    The  same  is  tiie  case  in  the 
South ;  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina^  Alabama,  and  even  Mis- 
sissippi, the  lands  begin  to  be  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree^ 
tiiat  the  emigration  from  those  States  continues  regularly  to 
fhe  fertile  plains  of  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
>  The  English  farmer,  favored  by  eheap  and  abundant  labor, 
and  high  prices  for  his  products,  farms  intensive.    He  keeps  a 
large  iiamlK  i  of  live  stock,  to  supply  the  field  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  manure ;  he  subsoils  and  drains  his  fieldsi 
plows  wide  ridges,  and  cultivates  his  lands  with  care,  and  has 
a  plenty  of  capital  to  make  any  improvement  which  promises 
profit. 

The  American  farmer  has  little  labor  at  bis  command ;  he 
pays  oj^  hundred  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  the  English  far- 
xner ;  be  keeps  no  cattle  for  the  sake  of  manure  ;  his  products 
bring  lo^er  prices,  on  acoount  of  tbe  great  distances  it  has  to 
travel  before  reaching  the  final  market ;  he  has  no  capital  to 
pomniand,  labors  thus  under  many  disadvantages.  It  is  out 
of  question  to  imitate  the  intensive  system  of  the  English 
husbandry  ;  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  adopt  the  extensive 
system  of  the  Arabs  or  the  Hungarians,  or  of  the  farmers  of 
Southern  Germany.  They  have  for  centuries  cultivated  the 
same  soil,  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  and  with  the  most 
primitive  implements,  yet  their  lands  produce  to  this  very  day, 
on  an  average,  mora  than  those  of  our  farmers. 

The  Arabs,  Hungarians,  and  other  nations,  have,  like  the 
American  farmer,  a  plenty  of  land,  but  little  manual  labor  ; 
their  main  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  greatest  extent  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labor,  without  injury  to  the  natural  fer- 
;tility  of  the  soil.  It  is  no  art  to  ruin  lands,  but  it  is  an  art  to 
cultivate  them  without  much  manuring,  and  to  retain  them 
in  a  lasting  fertility,  in  which  those  nations  have  succeeded, 
i  ndeed,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  look  into  their  mode  of 
farming,  and  to  see  whether  we  could  not  borrow  something 
from  them,  to  save  our  land  from  further  deterioration. 

The  Arabs  cultivate  alternately  a  portion  of  their  arable 
lands,  and  the  rest  remains  for  years  in  sucoession  to  pasture. 
They  rais^  v^ry  extensively  wheat  and  barley.    They  prepare 
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their  lands  cxolostvely  wifli  the  a¥aire  or  dentate  an  imple^ 
V  ment  still  clumsier  and  more  imperfect  than  the  dental  of  thd 
South  of  France. 

With  this  primitive  implement,  they  plow  a  furrow  and 
cover  with  the  slice — a  strip  of  land  which  rests  intact-— thej 
continue  so  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  which  has  then  the  aa^ 
pect  of  being  entirely  plowed,  althoogh,  in  fact,  they  o«/jf 
plow  one  half.  Upon  these  ridges  and  open  furrows  wheat  ot 
barley  is  sown,  harrowed,  and  left  to  nature  to  perfect  the 
crop.  Although  the  same  landar  have  been  thus  cropped  for 
centuries,  without  ever  receiving  any  manure  whatever,  they 
produce  fine  crops.  * 
'  How  is  it  possible  that  the  lands  of  the  Arabs  have  stood 
this  continual  cultivation  for  centuries,  without  showing  signs 
of  deterioration,  and  the  rich  lands  of  the  West  are  ruined  in  A 
few  scores  of  years  ?  - 

In  the  first  place,  the  Arabs  leave  the  land,  after  two  of 
three  crops,  a  number  of  years  to  pasture.  Secondfpy  they 
expose  their  landd  as  much  as  possible  to  Ihe  influence,  of  th^ 
atmosphere,  to  act  upon  the  exposed  subsoil  in  the  open  fur- 
row, and  upon  the  slices,  weathering  the  inorganic  substances 
and  decomposing  organic  matter.  Thirdly,  the  sward  slices, 
which  are  laid  upon  an  intact  strip  of  land,  are  not  disturbed, 
and  have  sufficient  time  to  decompose,  and  thus  the  gaseous 
combinations,  produced  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
are  not  liable  to  escape,  and  the  soluble  salts  are  retained, 
furnishing  to  the  roots  of  the  crop  a  plenty  of  nourishment'. 
F&urthly,  one  half  of  the  field  remaining  intact,  being  thus  mord 
compact,  retains  moisture  better,  which  acts  very  beneficially 
.  upon  the  roots,  keeping  the  ctops  in  vigor,  even  during  the 
hot  hours  of  a  tropical  mid-day.  Fifthly,  the  seeds  of  weeds 
being  buried  beneath  the  slices  and  intact  poHion,  they  cannot 
germinate,  remain  dormant,  or  perish.  Sixthly,  the  narrow 
ridges  are  powerfully  aflfected  by  the  harrow,  and  furnish 
loose  soil  enough  to  cover  the  open  furrow,  for  the  grain  t^ 
grow  in. 

The  system  of  plowing  in  the  lower  Danube  valley,  resem* 
blei^  the  Arabian.  There  they  make  two  furrow  ridges,  leav- 
ing  one  third  of  the  land  intact. 

The  Bifang  system,  practised  in  the  upper  Danube  valley 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  consists  in  four  furrow  ridges,  leav^ 
ing  a  deep  open  furrow  between  every  small  ridge,  exposing 
thus  the  sut^il  for  a  long  time,  and  admitting  its  admixture 
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ittjhf  tlM  Mrffvo^  soil.  The.  ridges  being  high,  ^  fain  eannot 
ao  easily  oftrry  off  the  soluble  salts  and  ootriment}  and  ,1ih«t 
Immw  can  be  applied  with  great  effect,  opening  the  soil  and 
preparing  it  in  a  manner  that  the  crop  suooeeds  in  the  furrowa 
ma  well  as  on  the  ridges,  at  the  same  time  assisting  it  much  to 
drain  the  land. 

It  affords  a  certain  eoonotny  of  labor  over  the  wide  ridge 
mode  of  pbwing,  and  admits  a  partial  plowing  of  the  ridges 
by  diminishing  eaoh  ridge  two  furrows,  exposing  the  oentre 
portion,  for  weeks,  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well 
•a  the  slices  taken  from  it 

Imperfect  as  these  modes  of  plowing  land  may  appear  at 
first,  yet,  on  close  examination,  we  find  that  they  possess  im- 
portant advantages  over  our  present  wide  ridge  system,  that 
the  subsdl  is  much  more  and  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
inflnenoB  of  light,  air,  and  warmth ;  that  the  subsoil  is 
always  accessible  to  further  plowing  or  subsoiling ;  that  these 
tmproying  operations  can  be  carried  on  at  any  time,  and  do 
not  require  immediate  execution,  as.  in  our  present  mode  of 
plowing ;  that  they  aim  at  the  very  important  object,  to  eoono- 
mize  labor,  to  open  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  manual  labor ;  that 
the  soluble  combinations  are  not  so  easily  carried  off  by  the 
rain  or  drainf^e.;  and  by  regular  change  of  rest  and  cultiva^ 
tion  that  the  lands  remain  in  vigor,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
exhausted.  . 

These  nations  follow  certain  systems  religiously,  without 
deviating  from  them,  without  even  allowiog  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  advantage,  to  overtask  their  lands,  which  have 
been  the  source  of  inexhaustible  supplies  for  centuries. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  United  States  has  scarcely  been 
settled  one  century,  yet,  in  many  districts,  the  lands  are  in  the 
utmost  state  of  exhaustion. 

The  deplorable  state  of  deterioration  of  our  farming  lands 
must  be  ascribed  to  two  distinct  causes.  The  one  is  the  con- 
tinual cropping,  without  any  regular  system,  or  even  allowing 
to  the  land  a  recompense  for  its  services,  so  much  so  that  even 
the  fertile  bottom  lands  begin  to  refuse  to  yield  those  magnifi. 
cent  crops  of  former  times. 

The  other  cause  is  the  shallow  furrows,  which  have  been 
gradually  deprived  of  all  the  element*  of  fertility  ;  a  mode  of 
plowing  which  hardens  the  subsoil,  making  it  impervious  to 
water,  and  drowns  in  wet  seasons  the  poor  delicate  crops,  and 
injures  the  more  powerful  com  crops. 


ft  WelKestablished  tystem  of  extemsm  Camiing,  sindar  to  sanw 
^ftetices  in  the  Old  World,  vrkkHi  mu&t  be  obsptTod  TigDrooal^v 
not  allowing  himself  to  overtax  now  land  then  a  fieU  for  ih^ 
sake  of  immediate  gain.   He  must  increase  hii  lire  stoek  hr 
order  to  acoamulate  some  manure,  and  must  eodbavc^to  ap<L< 
nty  it  in  th6  b^Smt  and  most  rational  manner  fo  his  msra^orops. 
He  miist  tnth>dQoe  a  new  mede  of  i»lowiiig  wldch  irW.  eiutbto 
him  to  plow  more  hnd  than  he  can  at  present  with  the  ^^rioMTf 
mode  of  plowing.    The' new  mode<^  plowing  most  alfeo  allow 
him  to  prepare  his  land  deep,  at  least  ten  or  tweiw  indM,  im 
the  tnost  approjf>riate  manner  for  com,  cotton,  tbbaceo,  and 
sugar  cane;  and  to  penetrate  into  the  subsoil  of  -  his  old  €eM«^* 
where,  for  scores  of  years,  the  SDlnble  matter  from  the  s«m 
fate  soil  has  accumulated,  and  thus  enable  him  to  restorer 
again  his  lands,  and  change  their  entire  character  by  a  proper 
(nterinixture  of  the  subsoil  with  the  barren  surfaoe,  when  th# 
nature  of  the  sirbsoil  admits  it.    Such  a  mode  of  prapaTing 
ihe  soil  is  obtained  in  combining  the  Arabian  wit&  the  Bifang 
system,  whereby  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  proper  pk>w«; 
ing  are  fulfilled,  and  carried  out  in  the  most  practical  mannoc^ 
This  new  mode  of  plowing  consists  in  opening  a  wide  fur*; 
row,  say  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inohw  or  more,  and  foou 
inches  deep,  splitting  the  slice  in  two,  And  turning  one  part  of 
it  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  furrow.  The 
next  furrow  is  to  be  opened  parallel  to  the  first  one,  and  care 
must  be  had  that  the  slices  are  placed  side  by  side,  to  give 
the  plowed  field  the  appearance  represented  id  fi^.  1. 


Fig.  1.- 


r  The  new  pbw  with  whieh  we  execnte  this  mode  of  plowing^ 
has  in  the  rear  another  double  mould-board  plow,  which  is  set 
six  to  eight  inches  below  the  main^plow,  thus  opening,  in  one 
and  the  same  operation,  a  smaller  but  deeper  fuirpw^  giving 
the  field  ^  appearance  in  fig.  2< 
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The  first  and  wide  furrow  teing  four  inches  deep,  tkof  mwik 
oo^  eight,  makes  the  Centre  farrow  twelre  inches  in  dripth. 
Thb  soil  difown  out  lrt)m  the  centre  furrow  is  placed  on  eaoh 
side  of  it,  in  the  wide  furrow,  and  leares  thus  the  piaqe  whereid 
ihe  corn  ie  tb  he  planted  expdsed  to  the  influence  of  the  light 
air  and  warmth,  to  change  not  only  the  physical  constitution 
ef  the  soil,  'but  at  the  same  time  weathering  its  minerala  and 
.promoting  ^he  decay  of  its  organic  constituents,  and  faeiiita^f 
ting  the  proper  intermingling  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil;  in 
the  exact  ]>roportion  as  the  one  or  the  other  soil  may  require' 
}t.  When  thus  the  land  has  been  prepared,  and  exposed  during 
Ae  winter  or  for  some  time,  the  harrow  is  passed  over  the  fttfi 
and  the  loose  soil  from  thd  slices  overlying  the  intaoti 
Strips  is  mixed  with  the  subsoil  thrown  out  from  the  centwl 
furrows,  and  t^us  mingled  together  and  earned  back  into  the 
farrow.  After  the  operation  of  harrowing,  the  field  will  look 
thus : 


Fig.  8. 

In  the  centre  of  the  small  furrow  thus  filled  up,  are  planted 
eom,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  &;o. 

The  roots  have  twelve  inches  of  deep  pulverized  and  welU 
mlngldd  soil,  to  extend  in,  and  the  subsequent  hilling,  which 
by  tJiis  system  can  be  carried  on  to  the  fullest  extent  without 
idjttiing  the  roots  of  the  crdps,  provides  the  plants  with  sulfi- 
oient  soil  to  develop  their  roots  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
^ioh  is  very  important  for  com  and  the  sugar-cane,  as  wa 
will  show  hePBafber. 

The  portion  of  the  land  which  is  left  intact  and  covered 
Witlr  the  slices  from  the  wide,  furrow,  being  comjpaot,  ra« 
tains  moisture  longer,  and  furnishes  thus  the  roots  even  in 
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long^^poUft  of  d;pughi.irith  tho  nec«wvy„i»ftaAfa«  Qlap(>ento. 
Th#  /oltawing  y^i  th^  same  mod^'^f  plowii^  ^togloyed, 

the  deep  furrow  out  heu  that  *<me  of  the  preoedmg 
Uji'tt  nfMinner  that  in  four  yean;  thtt  Vhole  land  is  plowed  aboii| 
twedve  inehes  deep^  aikt  tiia  sabdoil  ptoperly  taterroliigled  witfe 
the  surfii>5o  soil,  ohahglng  its  nature,  mAkidg  it  more  or  les9 
retentive,  according  to  the  character  of  the  sahstratara  «nd 
terfaeesioi),'  .      •         ■  .  , 

TCbe  oentre  furrow '8£E>rd»  thtts  iil  th^  loonditietur  .&it  ^ 
ftuseest  $i     deep'foottAg  effopL  * ,  Eyerjr  fcrmer  kAtrwe  tblCt 
kidiad  oom^  tebsdois  tottoi),  ti»  flu^B^toitii^.reqiutodo^^i^ 
{Mbptrod  laftd.   Tile4eeper  tho^ laod  iifttf^^ed^  tbeJbeiler W 

f  Prdf:  Der  Bow  poMifibea  in  hia  Able  .wotk  on  il^e  Jmiu$/rUl 
R^tofmiesi  BtaiMic$j  4*^.,  p/.^.  Vmitd  State^^  tL  c^iort «» 
Ii&dkd  oorB;^gnedr  Jof^  B.  JRbi|)6«tt  (ibili)er)y€e«mt^  Wtf 
0#  the  Uftited  Statea),  in  whioh  tha  reporter.  fuMliona.  &at  in 

.  ft  rnemair,  imhli^bad  by  ontitS  the  beM  ^mptioatiarflo^/s  of 
Diafaware,  it  is  staM  that :  <^  To  obtain  tba  gmteat  poaaibfo 

.^tiantity  of  ittdian  com  from,  the  lea^t  aUo'«i^.i|ilwtiijr.  o( 
)ai^d,''tl^  soil  shduM  be  as  deep  ae  the/fE^mer:c»ilinftk^»*r-if 
po^ible  twelve  wtdies;  adoditing  tke  aama  4uiUi|y,jiit«Mb 
flidre,  it  will,  I  thiqk)  be  fvwiii  on  trial,  tbat  if  <me  aer«.«f 
land,  the  soil  of  which  is  {our  inches  deep,  and  which  iutt 
been  ptowod  for  the  crop  no  deeper,  will  produce  twenty  bush- 
els pf  corn,  the  same  acre, "^tending  the  soit  and  plowiog 
ei^bt  fQbheSr  v^ill  pr^^diice  foi^  busheia,  abd"if  twefve  incheo, 
eighty  bushels  with  the  mme  labor," 

^  How  many  fem^ers  plow xrrer  six  inches?  Very  few^ahd 
Indian  cotrt  has  to  force  its  potverful  roots  along  the  harct- 
etred  subsoil  to  find  nutriment  in  the  womout  soil.  To  as- 
Qiertain  at  what  depth  Indian  corn  projects  ita  roots  iotd  the 
soil;"  I  planted,  in  the  spring  of  1858^  some  Yirffiriia  corn  in  a 
rich  loam,  which  had  been  Spaded  o^er  at  tbcmpth  of  thirty* 
«ix  ittohev.  It  oafne';up  w^U,  and  went  thrdughtdl  the  varibus 
stages  of  die velctpnaent  in-  the  ino9t'{)aTfe6t  manner.  Wlies  that 
ffats  began  to  ripen,  I  removed  the  soii  ffomoronnd  the  pUuts^ 
and  dag  them  up  with  the  greatest  care,  to  the  Tery  ei^teniity 
of  tht  <£lioate  fibroos  ruotsj  and  found  tbat  thej.were^  on  an 
orftgO)'  about  twenty4bnr  inohea  in  iengtii)  projecting  from  tfat 
stem  at  an  angle  of  fdrty-five  degrees,  each*pfanfc-  having  An 
sets  of  roots,  whioh  grew  tfony  the  joint  in-  cireobr  ranges* 
In  the  to]»  ran^  I  eonntibd  iweiity^fim^  in  &6  sei^nd  ibelomv 
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eigbteen,  the  third  twelve,  the  fourth  ten,  and  the  last,  or  the 
foot  range  about  eight  roots.  The  roots  of  the  first  range  were 
the  strongest,  having  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  be- 
ing of  a  woody  nature,  very  powerful  and  tenacious ;  they  de- 
creased in  size  as  they  approached  the  lowest  range,  or  foot 
roots.  Above  the  range  of  top  roots,  the  first  joint  of  the 
stalk  was  provided  with  a  range  of  strong  air  roots,  inclining 
at  the  same  angle  as  the  ground  roots,  toward  the  ground, 
which,  when  covered  with  earth,  become  perfect  roots,  show- 
ing that  hilling  would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  it  were  not 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  exposure  of  the  roots  which  are 
forced,  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  ground,  to 
extend  along  the  surface. 

We  saw  that  the  roots  assumed  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees,  growing  nearly  vertically,  and  not  .horizontally,  a  po- 
sition which  they  are  obliged  to  assume  when  the  ground  is 
only  plowed  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  thus  forcing  them 
to  remain  near  the  surface,  and  be  exposed  to  every  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  weather,  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  corn  is  at  once  retarded  in  its  growth,  in  a  cold  spring 
and  hot  summer  month  ;  and  why  many  advocate  hilling  and 
others  reject  it. 

The  improved  system  prepares  the  soil  at  proper  depth,  and 
protects  the  roots  from  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  culti- 
vator, or  any  other  implement  when  working  the  soil  between 
the  rows  of  corn.  It  prepares  the  land  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  is  always  sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  vegetable  life, 
even  in  seasons  of  uncommon  dryness,,  and  it  will  increase, 
consequently,  the  yield  of  the  corn  crop  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

Indian  corn  is  the  main  staple  of  our  agricultural  products, 
and  it  has  been  the  making  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  the 
surest  crop  that  the  first  settler  can  raise,  and  the  surest  and 
most  profitable  for  old  settlements.  Our  yearly  crop  is  valued 
at  present  at  $300,000,000,  while  wheat  is  estimated  at 
$90,000,000,  and  cotton  $100,000,000.  Thus,  our  new  method 
will  tend  to  increase  the  great  staple  of  the  United  States. 

For  preparing  land  with  the  new  mode  of  plowing  for  wheat 
or  other  grain,  the  rear  double  mould-board  plow  is  replaced 
by  a  number  of  small  plows,  or  cultivators.  The  main  double 
mould-board  plow  opens  a  wide  furrow,  and  the  small  plow 
or  cultivator  opens  the  subsoil  in  the  wide  furrow,  five  or  more 
inches  deep.  The  harrow  pulverizes  the  land  sufficiently,  and 
covers  the  furrow  as  well  as  the  slices  with  fine,  loose  soil, 
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giving  the  whole  field  the  aspect  of  well-prepared  land,  and  a 
suflSciently  deep  soil  for  the  grain  to  be  planted  in. 

The  new  mode  of  plowing  answers  thus  fully  for  deep-rooting 
crops,  as  well  as  for  small  grain  and  grass  crops  ;  and  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  deep  plowing  and  intermingling  of  the 
subsoil,  and  the  economy  of  labor,  better  than  any  mode  of 
plowing  ever  practised. 

It  answers  exceedingly  well  for  prairie  lands,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  mode  of  plowing  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  will 
open  a  new  era  for  the  farmers  and  planters.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  new  system  of  cultivation,  which  not  only  assures  the 
farmer  rich  crops,  but  it  will  enable  him  to  raise  double  the 
amount,  and  thus  extend  the  culture  of  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  over  a  greater  number  of  acres,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  his  land  materially  and  lastingly  ;  increase 
the  wheat  crop,  re-establishing  confidence  in  agriculture,  and 
laying  the  foundation  to  his  individual  prosperity,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  and  the  whole  Union. 

For  breaking  up  prairies,  the  slices  being  of  nine  or  twelve 
inches  in  width  only,  afford  little  resistance  to  turn  them  over, 
and  an  additional  yoke  of  oxen  will  be  sufficient  to  execute  the 
whole  operation  at  once,  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  and  in 
one  day,  one  plow  and  the  customary  manual  labor  and  team, 
plus  another  yoke  of  oxen,  will  be  able  to  break  up  two  acres 
of  prairieland,  ready  for  planting  corn. 

The  furrow  slices  of  newly  plowed  prairies  being  exceedingly 
tough,  a  perfect  network  of  roots,  and  thus  resisting  for  some 
time  the  lighter  sorts  of  plows,  require  some  time  before  they 
are  properly  decomposed  so  as  to  be  easily  worked.  In  the 
manner  the  prairies  are  plowed  at  present,  the  farmer  re- 
quires a  strong  team  for  the  second  and  third  plowing  to  divide 
the  partly  decomposed  slices.  With  the  new  mode  a  light  team 
will  suffice,  because  the  slices  can  remain  two  or  three  years 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  same  position  where  the  first 
plowing  placed  them,  until  the  slices,  as  well  as  the  sod  under- 
neath, are  perfectly  decomposed.  In  the  meantime,  the  wido 
open  furrow  offers  plenty  of  loose  soil,  which  the  faxmev  can 
cultivate  very  advantageously  in  corn.  The  undecomposed 
slices  furnish  enough  loose  and  rich  soil  for  hilling,  and  after 
the  first  crop,  one  horse  shovel  plow  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
land  along  the  centre  furrow  in  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  fine 
crop.  When  the  slices  are  perfectly  decayed  it  requires  very 
little  power  to  plow  them,  and  a  new  beginner  on  the  prairies 
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may  get  along  with  one  horse  for  several  years,  provided  that 
the  first  plowing  is  done  properly  and  by  a  strong  team.  The 
new  beginner  is  thus  enabled  to  raise  at  onoe  a  sure  and  large 
crop  of  com,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  cattle  labor,  and 
economize  the  outlay  for  additional  implements  and  working 
cattle,  facilitating  thus  greatly  the  first  settling  on  prairie 
farms  affording  economy  in  time,  money,  and  labor,  three  im- 
portant items  in  starting  a  new  farm. 

For  the  older  settlers  on  the  prairies,  who  feel  already  that 
their  lands  begin  to  be  less  sure  for  wheat  crops,  and  per- 
ceive a  great  falling  off  even  in  the  corn  crop,  the  new  mode 
of  plowing  affords  the  surest  means  of  restoring  the  lands  to 
their  original  productiveness. 

All  chemical  analyses  of  prairie  soil  agree  therein,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  organic  matter ;  that  it  containg  a  very 
large  amount  of  nitrogen,  giving  it  that  peculiar  character  of 
fertility.  But  when  the  prairie  soil  is  once  opened,  worked, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  light,  and  warmth,  the 
organic  matter  decomposes  very  fast,  the  rain  washes  away  the 
soluble  salts,  and  the  soil  gets  less  productive  and  continually 
more  friable  and  loose,  unfit  to  protect  the  wheat  crop  during 
winter  from  being  thrown  out  and  killed  ;  thus  it  happens  that 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  prairie  lands  become  perfectly 
unfit  for  wheat  and  even  too  poor  for  corn  ;  yet  the  remedy  to 
make  these  very  lands  the  best  wheat  and  corn  soil  is  close  at 
hand.  It  would  only  require  deeper  plowing  in  order  to  bring 
up  some  of  the  clay  of  the  subsoil  and  intermingle  it  with  the 
surface  soil  to  give  it  a  binding  medium,  making  it  more 
retentive,  which  is  the  most  essential  condition  for  wheat  soil. 

The  new  mode  of  plowing  affords  the  greatest  facilities  to 
accomplish  that  great  object  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
admits  the  intermingling  of  the  soils  to  any  degree  desirable, 
and  restores  thus  at  onoe  the  fertility  of  the  prairies  bedded 
upon  a  proper  subsoil. 

To  restore  the  wornout  tobacco^  cotton^  and  sugar  lands. 
What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  wornout 
prairie  lands,  is  applicable  to  any  lands  with  a  proper  subsoil. 
In  plowing  deep  into  the  subsoil,  and  making  it  proper  for 
planting,  by  intermingling  it  with  the  surface  soil,  the  plants 
will  find  in  the  new  soil  plenty  of  nourishment  which  has 
been  washed  into  the  subsoil,  and  there  retained  and  stored 
away,  remunerating  the  planter  amply  for  calling  it  into 
activity. 
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Sand  land,  which,  through  long  cropping,  has  become  per- 
fectly barren,  will  be  much  improved  by  the  new  mode  of 
plowing ;  even  there  the  subsoil  is  richer  than  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  cotton  plants,  for  instance,  being  placed  into  the  cen- 
tre furrow,  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  the  plants  can 
strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  thus  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  portions  between  the 
rows  remaining  intact,  are  more  compact,  consequently  more 
retentive,  famish  sufficient  moisture  to  the  roots  and  keep  the 
plants  in  vigor.  Sand  lands  should  never  be  too  much  loosen- 
ed. The  new  mode  of  plowing  carries  that  principle  into 
effect  in  the  most  practical  and  rational  manner,  and  it  will 
be  the  means  to  continue  to  produce  large  crops  of  the  valua- 
able  Sea  Island  cotton. 

The  plow  with  which  the  new  mode  of  plowing  is 
accomplished,  is  a  simple  combination  of  known  parts.  It 
costs  about  as  much  as  three  ordinary  two-horse  plows.  It 
will  require  in  new  prairie  lands,  one  yoke  of  oxen  more,  to 
execute  at  once  the  whole  operation  of  opening  the  prairie  and 
of  plowing  the  centre  furrow.  In  old  cultivated  lands,  two 
yoke  of  oxen  will  suffice. 

I  prefer  a  wheel  plow  to  a  swing  plow.  The  new  plow 
being  so  arranged  that  it  requires  no  holding,  and  no  further 
handling  than  to  take  it  from  and  put  it  into  the  ground ; 
thus,  one  able-bodied  mc^n,  who  understands  plowing  and 
driving  cattle,  is  sufficient  to  plow  in  one  day,  two  acreSj 
with  twelve  inches  deep,  centre  furrows,  preparing  thus  the 
land,  in  the  most  suitable  manner,  for  corn,  tobacco,  cotton 
and  sugar,  and  affording  all  facilities  to  intermingle  the  sub 
with  the  surface  soil,  changing  the  nature  of  the  land  in  the 
most  desirable  manner. 

[The  new  mode  enables  settlers  on  prairies,  to  open,  with 
about  one  hundred  dollars,  sixty  acres  of  Icmd,  instead  of 
thirty  by  the  present  mode,  and  to  raise  thus,  double  the 
amount  of  corn  for  several  years,  with  scarcely  any  further 
outlay  of  plowing. 

It  enables  all  farmers  to  extend  cultivation  over  double  the 
area  of  their  lands.  To  produce  double  the  amount  of  crops, 
with  their  usual  force  of  manual  labor. 

It  is  the  only  means  to  restore  worn-out  lands,  and  secure 
to  the  South  large  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  to 
give  to  the  prairie  soil  that  retentive  quality,  so  important  to 
the  success  of  wheat,  and  the  sole  means  to  afford  the  United 
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States  a  ohanoe  to  compete,  with  her  breadstafis,  advantage- 
ously in  foreign  grain  markets. 

[The  ncuj  and  improved  ploWj  referred  to  in  the  above  article,  for  which  letters 
patent  have  been  applied  for^  consists  of  two  plows  with  three  coOlters  attached  to 
one  and  the  same  beam  or  beams. 

The  main  plow  has  a  double  mould-board,  with  a  proper  share  and  three 
coulters,  which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  share,  in  order  to  divide  the  (urrow 
slice,  and  to  cut  and  separate  it  from  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  plow. 

Several  inches  below  the  main  plow,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  same,  is  placed  a 
smaller  double  mould-board  plow  ;  both  plows  and  coulters  are  well  secured  to  the 
beam  or  beams.  To  keep  the  main  plow  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  pene- 
trating too  deep  into  the  soil,  there  are  one  or  two  wheels  in  the  rear  and  be- 
tween the  mould-board  over  the  share  of  the  rear  plow,  which  can  be  set  higher 
or  lower,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  require. 

This  plow  may  be  used  as  a  wheel  or  swing  plow.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
to  use  wheels  in  front,  to  rest  the  beam  upon. 

The  mould-board  may  be  made  to  expand  or  contract  according  to  the  width  of 
the  share,  and  the  coulters  can  be  set  accordingly.  l*he  rear  plow  may  also  be 
made  with  expanding  mould-boards,  to  open  wide  or  narrow  furrows,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. — £ditor.] 


ART.  II.-LTFE  AND  LIBERTYIN  AMERICA  * 

The  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  our  oountry,  the  increase 
of  population,  the  annexation  of  now  territory,  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  building  up  of  new  oities,  and  the  magio 
growth  of  old  ones — the  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country 
daily  effected  by  agriculture  and  by  internal  improvements, 
and  various  other  ever-changing  phenomena  hourly  evolved  in 
our  wonderful  national  progress,  give  annually  a  new  face  to 
the  country,  and  require  new  descriptions. 

The  travels  of  truthful,  intelligent,  and  appreciative  foreign- 
ers, best  supply  this  continually  recurring  desideratum. 

Such  a  foreigner  is  Doctor  Mackay,  and  we  welcome  his 
book  as  equally  interesting,  instructive,  and  useful.  'Tis  true 
he  is  not  without  his  prejudices  and  his  partialities.  As  an 
Englishman,  he  loves  and  prefers  England  to  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  deems  her  social  and  political  institutions  the  best 
in  the  world.  This  naturally  inclines  him  to  prefer  the  North 
to  the  South ;  but  he  states  fully  and  fairly  the  facts  from 
which  his  opinions  are  deduced,  and  on  which  his  preferences 
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are  founded,  and  we  think  the  South  will  find  in  his  state- 
ments, a  triumphant  vindication  of  her  institut  ions,  and  that 
our  Doctor  Mackay,  convicted  by  his  own  book  will  stand  in 
the  predicament  of  another  poet,  who  had  an  unaccountable 
dislike  for  Doctor  Fell. 

"  T  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 
The  reason  why,  I  canmxt  tell. 
But  this  I  know  faH  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell !" 

The  great  fault  of  ninety-nine  authors  out  of  a  hundred,  in 
our  day,  is,  that  they  are  mere  caricaturists ;  they  seize  upon 
prominent  characteristics  and  magnify  them  to  suit  the  tastes 
and  the  intellects  of  their  readers.  It  is  the  great  curse  of 
cheap  literature.  Men  write  for  the  masses,  because  the  masses 
pay  best.  But  the  populace  delight  in  caricature.  They  can- 
not understand  or  appreciate  delicate  limning,  elegant  tra- 
cery, refined  and  elevated  sentiment,  original  and  profound 
thought,  nor  scholastic  learning.  The  commonplace,  the  su- 
perficial, the  sensual,  the  gross,  and  the  gaudy,  are  alone 
adapted  to  their  torpid  intellectual  tastes. 

Our  fashionable  novelists,  and  our  fashionable  essayists, 
without  effort,  write  down  to  those  tastes,  and  flood  the  mar- 
ket with  books  whose  popularity  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
merit.  No  book  pays,  unless  it  be  a  very  btid  book,  for  few 
read  good  books. 

Doctor  Mackay  does  not  serve  up  a  platter  for  the  dura 
illia  messorum.  He  writes  neither  for  truant  schoolboys,  nor 
sentimental  chambermaids. 

His  descriptions  are  not  merely  striking  and  graphic,  but 
they  are  just,  accurate,  and  delicate.  He  sees  and  he  writes 
as  a  philosophic  poet,  who  can  analyze  and  account  for  the  sen- 
sations and  impressions  by  which  he  is  affected  by  outward 
objects. 

This  duplicate  qualification  appears  in  his  description  of  the 
Palls  of  Niagara.  He  is  not,  like  the  vulgar  spectator,  stricken, 
amazed,  confounded,  by  its  noise,  its  tumult,  its  dashing  and 
resistless  movement.  To  him  it  is  still,  quiet,  noiseless,  and 
solitary.  Its  continuous,  unremitted  roar,  the  condition  and 
the  essence  of  its  being  and  its  existence,  acts  on  the  ear  like 
silence,  not  noise ;  for,  like  silence,  'tis  the  groundwork  on 
which  all  other  sounds  are  formed.  It  has  become  the  ele- 
ment in  which  the  auditor  exists,  and  he  is  as  insensible 
to  its  influenoe,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  sup^inoum- 
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bent  atmosphere.  Its  steady,  unchanging,  perpetual  cur- 
rent reminds  one  rather  of  the  stillness  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
than  of  the  movement  of  the  hurricane,  the  dashing  of  the 
waves,  or  the  fretful  precipitancy  of  the  flooded  rivulet.  Per- 
petual movement,  like  this  which  changes  nothing,  is  but  im*- 
mobility,  because  the  distance  and  relation  of  objects  remain 
unchanged.  Such  is  the  feeling  which  it  impresses  upon  the 
spectator.  Niagara  has  no  compeer ;  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world.  It  stands  dissociated  and  alone,  the  very  genius  of 
solitude.  Surrounding  crowds  break  not  in  upon  its  silence, 
its  immobility,  and  its  solitariness,  for  its  grandeur  abstracts 
the  attention  of  the  beholder  from  all  other  objects  and  sub- 
jects, and  fills,  and  absorbs  his  thoughts.  The  conception 
which  we  derive  of  Niagara,  from  Doctor  Mackay's  descrip- 
tion, is  altogether  different  from  what  we  had  gathered  from 
other  writers.  If  now  called  to  describe  it  ourselves,  we 
should  say  :  After  the  first  shock  of  surprise  is  over  ;  when 
we  have  viewed  it  for  some  time,  and  begin  to  drink  in  its 
beauties,  rejjose,  not  action,  is  the  idea  that  it  suggests,  and 
the  feeling  which  it  inspires.  It  now  seems  still,  silent,  soli- 
tary, and  sublime.  'Tis  the  calm,  composed  presence  of  Eter- 
nity and  of  Omnipotence." 

Our  author  is  correct,  felicitous,  and  appreciative  in  his  de- 
scription of  Washington  city ;  of  several  other  cities,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  His  book  contains  too  much  useful 
statistics,  and  many  wise  political  suggestions  and  reflec- 
tions. 

Americans  may  be  well  gratified  by  his  account  of  New- 
York,  and  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  boldness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  admissions.  We  extract  a  part  of  what 
he  writes  on  this  subject : 

"  In  one  of  his  famous  letters  to  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
accused  the  whole  American  people  of  pride,  conceit,  and  presumption.  Smart- 
ing under  a  sense  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  him,  not  by  the  State,  or  citj  of 
Kew-York,  which  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  his  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  he  hurled  this  sweeping  denunciation  against  all  the  States  ;  declar- 
ing, among  other  odd  things,  in  his  own  odd  way,  that  *  this  new  and  vain 
people  could  never  forgive  £ngland,  because  Bond  street  was  superior  to  Broad- 
way.' It  is  fourteen  years  since  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  thus  disburdened  his 
mind,  prompted  to  do  so,  by  the  fact,  disagreeable  to  him,  that  his  pockets  had 
been  previously  disburdened  by  his  own  desire  of  making  more  than  five  per  cent, 
by  the  transatlantic  investment  of  his  money.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
appearance  of  this  great  artery  of  New-York  in  that  remote  period  of  its  history, 
a  period,  when,  as  travellers  told  us,  pigs  prowled  about  the  principal  thorough* 
fares,  and  lay  down  at  ni^ht  on  the  marble  steps  of  marble  palaces,  in  snug  and 
affectionate  familiarity  with  Irish  emigrants — Sydney  Smith's  assertion  of  the 
inferiority  of  Broadway  to  Bond  street  is  ludicrously  untrue  at  the  present  tim[6 
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Bond  street !  qaotha?  Bond  stteet  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Broadway,  Ibr 

beauty,  extent,  life,  bustle,  and  wealth,  than  a  ding  fartbinff  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  to  a  bright,  new  sovereign  of  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  b 
no  street  in  London  that  can  be  declared  superior,  or,  all  things  considered,  eren 
equal  to  Broadway.  It  is  a  street  sui  generit^  containing  in  itself  the  character- 
istics of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  at  Paris,  and  of  Cheapside,  or  Fleet  street 
in  London,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  White  Chapel,  or  tneMinories,  and  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  Liverpool  and  Dublin.  It  is  longer,  more  crowded,  and 
fuller  of  fine  buildings  than  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  it  is  as  bustling  aa  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  more  than  all,  it  has  a  sky  above  it,  as  bright  as  the  sky  of  heaven. 
Its  aspect  is  thoroughly  Parisian.  "Were  it  not  for  the  old,  familiar  names  of 
Smith,  Jones,  and  Brown,  over  the  doors  of  the  stores  and  warehouses,  and  the 
English  placards  and  advertisements  that  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  the  stranger 
might  fancy  himself  under  the  maximized  government  of  Napoleon  IIL,  instead 
of  being  under  that  of  the  minimized  and  mild  government  of  an  American  re- 
public— a  government  so  infinitesimally  light  in  its  weight,  and  carried  on  by  per- 
sons so  little  known,  that  strangers  in  this,  the  *  Empire  State,'  as  it  is  called, 
and  even  the  citizens  themselves,  are  scarcely  more  cognizant  of  the  name  of  the 
governor  than  a  Londoner  is  of  the  name  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Flaitshire,  or  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Merionetho  —  [Br  Reviewer.  The  maximized  system  suit 
cities  best,  as  witness  Washington  under  her  increased  police  force,  and  New- 
York  under  the  firm,  vigorous,  conservative  rule  of  Mayor  Wood.  Baltimore  is 
wisely  attempting  the  maximizing  system.  Government  minimized  is  the  foily 
and  curse  of  our  day.] 

England  has  given  names  to  the  people  of  Broadway,  but  France  and  conti- 
nental Europe  seem  to  have  given  them  their  manners.  Flag-staffs  on  the  roof 
of  every  third  or  fourth  house,  banners  flaunting  from  the  windows,  a  constant 
rat-tat-too  of  drums,  as  detachments  of  militia  regiments  (and  very  fine  regiments 
they  are,  and  very  splendidly  accoutred),  pass  to  and  fro,  all  add  to  their  illu- 
sion ;  and  it  is  only  the  well-known  vernacular  of  the  city  of  St.  PauVe,  spiced  oc- 
casionally with  the  still  more  piquant  vernacular  of  the  city  of  St.  Patrick^s,  that 
bring  the  cheated  fancy  back  to  the  reality,  and  prove  to  the  Englishman  that  be 
is  among  bis  own  people. 

*'  Were  there  anythmg  like  uniformity  in  its  long  lines  of  buildings,  Broadway 
would  be  one  of  three  or  four  of  the  tuost  ma^ificent  streets  in  the  world.  Even 
without  any  general  design,  for  each  man  builds  exactly  as  he  pleases,  the  street, 
in  its  details,  surpasses  any  street  that  the  British  Isles  can  show.  From  the 
Battery,  facing  the  sea,  where  Broadway  has  a  very  ignoble  commencement,  to 
the  Trinity  church,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  from  Trinity  church 
of  brown  stone,  with  its  elegant  spire,  to  Grace  church,  built  entirely  of  whito 
marble,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  thence  on  to  Union  Square  and  the 
statue  of  Washington,  Broadway  offers  one  grand  succession  of  commercial  pal- 
aces. Formerly,  and  perhaps  when  Sydney  Smith  wrote — the  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  were  of  brick.  gail>  colored,  with  here  and  there  a  bouse  of  brown 
stone,  or  of  granite.  But  the  brick  is  in  gradual  process  of  extirpation,  and 
white  marble,  pure,  glittering,  brilliant — without  speck  or  flaw^is  rapidly  taking 
its  place.  The  St.  Nicholas  hotel,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  buildings  in  New- 
York,  is  a  palace  of  white  marble,  with  upward  of  one  hundred  windows,  facing 
on  Broadway.  To  the  right,  and  to  the  lefl,  and  in  front,  are  other  palaces  of 
the  same  material,  pure  as  the  Parian — larger  than  the  largest  warehouse  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  and  devoted  to  the  same  or  similar  purposes  ;  some  for  the 
wholesale,  but  the  greater  majority  for  the  retail  trade.  '  Dry  goods,'  or  *  Linen 
draper*  stores  compete  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  this  costly  material,  and 
such  has  been,  and  is,  the  rage  for  it,  that  a  few  years  hence  a  house  of  any  othe  r 
material  than  marble,  granite,  or  iron,  will  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  Broad  - 
way,  and  in  the  main  thoroughfares  leading  from  it,  east  and  west.  Most  of  these 
buildings,  taken  separately,  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  but  the  general 
effect  is  not  striking,  from  the  total  absence  of  plan  and  method,  already  alluded 
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to,  and  which  seems  to  be  ioevhable  in  a  conntry  where  every  one  is  a  portion  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  sovereignty,  and  considers  himself  bound  to  consult 
nobody's  taste  but  his  own.  But  this  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  America,  or 
St.  PauVs  churchyard  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and  the  noble  proportions  of  the 
Cathedral  would  not  be  marred  as  they  are,  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  the 
hideous  warehouses  that  have  been  gradually  piled  up  around  it — monuments 
alike  of  commercial  pride  and  bad  taste.  Brown  stone  edifices  rank  next  in  num- 
ber and  size  to  the  marble  palaces  ;  and  a  few  of  cast-iron,  with  elegant  Corinthi- 
an pillars,  add  to  the  variety  of  architecture  in  Broadway.  Conspicuous  among 
the  edifices  which  give  its  most  imposing  character  to  this  busy  and  beautiful 
street,  are  Stewart's  dry  goods  store,  the  iron  palace  of  Messrs.  Haui^hwout  6c 
Co.,  such  hotels  as  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Lafarge  House,  the 
St.  Denis,  the  Clarendon,  the  New- York,  and  the  Astor  House.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  some  years  ago  the  boast  and  pride  of  New- York,  and  the  wond«*r  of 
strangers :  but  the  city  has  outgrown  its  southern  limits,  and  stretched  itself  far 
away  to  the  north  and  northwest,  and  new  hotels  like  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Me- 
tropolitan have  dwarfed  the  Astor  House  in  size,  and  eclipsed  it  in  splendor. 
The  St.  Nicholas  makes  up  from  500  to  700  beds,  and  the  Metropolitan  nearly  as 
many.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  others  mentioned,  represent  the  magnifi- 
cent scale  on  which  the  New-Yorkers  do  business,  us  well  as  the  more  than  Pa- 
risian publicity  with  which  families  eat  and  drink  and  pass  the  day.*' 

His  aooount  of  his  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Loais 
to  New-Orleans,  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  descriptive  powers. 
The  subject  is  as  unpromising  as  Washington  Irving's  "Rainy 
Sunday  in  a  Country  Inn."  In  either  case  the  author  rises 
above  the  subject,  lends  charms  to  monotony  by  artistic  de- 
scription, and  idealizes  and  verifies  the  materiem  superabat 
opus  of  Ovid.  Most  of  the  description  is  conveyed  in  rhyme, 
from  which  we  shall  quote.  We  say  rhyme,  not  poetry — for 
without  fervor,  passion,  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  poetry,  and 
these  find  no  place  in  a  prosperous  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
unattended  by  colisions  or  explosions.  The  manner  in  which 
our  author  treat  his  subject  evinces  in  its  outlines  the  compre- 
hensive coup  (Pwil  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  its  selection  of 
topics  and  details,  the  sensitive  and  discriminating  perception 
of  the  poet.  The  reader  must  take  our  criticisms  on  trust 
until  he  has  read  the  book  himself,  for  we  have  not  room  to 
verify  them  by  copious  quotations. 

He  says  :  "  We  had  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  on  starting 
from  the  levee,  1,000  head  of  chickens,  400  turkeys,  1,100 
sheep,  180  hogs,  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  1,000  sacks  of  corn, 
400  barrels  of  pork,  besides  200  or  300  bales  of  hemp  and 
cotton,  and  a  load  of  fuel."  But  the  ark  had  only  begun  to 
load.    He  tells  us  in  rhyme : 

Sometimes,  in  Mimoun,  we  delayed  an  hour, 
Taking  in  a  cargo— of  the  com  and  flour  ; 
Sometimes,  in  Kentucky,  shipped  a  pile  of  logs. 
Sometimes  sheep  or  turleys,  once  a  drove  of  hogs. 
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Knthlessly  the  negroes  drove  them  down  the  bank* 

{Stubbornly  the  porkers  eyed  the  narrow  plank, 

Till,  at  length,  rebellions,  snuffling  danger  near, 

They  tum^  their  long  snonts  landward  and  granted  ont  their  fear ; 

And  the  white-teethed  negroes,  grinning  with  delight, 

Rode  and  bestrode  them,  and  charged  them  in  the  fight. 

And  then  came  shrill  lamenting,  and  agony,  and  wail, 

And  pummelling  and  hoisting,  and  tagging  at  the  tail« 

Until  the  swine  were  conquered,  and  southward  passed  our  ship, 

Panting^  steaming^  snorting^  down  the  Mississ^,''^ 

Again  : 

"  We  took  on  board  a  cargo  of  miserable  men ; 
A  freight  of  human  creatures,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold. 
Like  hogs,  or  sheep^  or  poultry — the  living  blood  for  gold." 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  thus  graphically  describes  their  miS' 
ery : 

"  Whence  the  sound  of  music  ?  whence  the  merry  laugh  ? 
Surely  boon  companions,  who  jest,  and  sing,  atid  quaff. 
No  !  the  slaves  rejoicing — happier  than  the  fbee, 
With  guitar  and  banjo,  and  burst  of  revelry." 

Do  the  exiled  tenantry  of  Scotland,  driven  forth  (as  our  author 
tells  us,  to  make  room  for  sheep)  houseless,  hopeless,  and  for- 
lorn), thus  rejoice  ?  What  are  their  intellectml  enjoymentSj 
which  our  author  thinks,  "  conquer  agony,"  and  make  their 
freedom  preferable  to  negro  slavery  ? 

The  negro  is  going  to  a  more  genial  clime,  and  a  better 
home  in  the  South.  He  has  holiday,  good  fare,  and  bright 
prospects  ahead.  Why  not  rejoice.  But  what  is  to  gladden 
the  poor  "  I5xile  of  Erin,"  or  the  expelled  tenantry  of  Soot* 
land?  The  tyrant  Augustus  drove  off  shepherds  to  make 
room  for  soldiers.  English  landlords  sacrifice  men  to  grow 
sheep. 

*'  Better  to  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf  I" 

Capital  in  Europe  wields  more  than  kingly  power,  with 
more  than  wolfish  cruelty. 

The  monotony  of  life  on  the  Mississippi,  is  very  happily  hit 
off: 

Weary  were  the  forests,  dark  on  either  side  ; 
Weary  were  the  marshes,  stretching  far  and  wide  ; 
Weary  were  the  wood-piles,  strewn  upon  the  bank ; 
Weary  were  the  cane  groves  growing  wild  and  dank ; 
Weary  were  the  tree  stumps,  charred  and  blacked  with  fire  ; 
Weary  was  the  wilderness,  without  a  house  or  spire  ; 
Weary  were  the  log  huts,  built  upon  the  sand ; 
Weary  were  the  waters,  weary  was  the  land  ; 
Weary  was  the  cabin,  with  its  gilded  wall ; 
Weary  was  the  deck  we  trod,  weary,  weary,  all ; 
Nothing  seemed  so  pleasant  to  hope  for  or  to  keep  ; 
Nothing  in  the  wide  world,  so  beautiful  as  sleep ; 
As  we  journeyed  soathward  in  our  lazy  ship, 
Dawdlingf  idling,  loafing^  down  the  Mississip." 
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Of  New-0rle€UQ9  he  thns  writes: 

"  The  docks  of  Liverpool  are  hxisy  enough,  but  th^re  is  no  life  or  animation 
at  Liverpool  at  all  eqnal  to  that  which  may  be  seen  at  the  levee  of  the  *  Cres- 
cent city.'  The  fine  open  apace,  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  joyouenesa  and 
alacrity  of  the  neproes,  the  countless  throngs  of  people,  the  forests  of  funnels 
and  masts,  the  plethora  of  cotton  and  of  com,  the  roar  of  arriving  and  depart- 
ing steamboats,  and  the  deeper  and  more  constant  roar  of  the  mnliitude,  all  cono- 
bine  to  impress  the  imagination  with  visions  of  wealth,  power,  and  dominioni 
and  to  make  the  levee  as  attractive  to  the  philosopher,  as  it  must  be  to  the 
merchant  and  man  of  business." 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  superior  to  the  description  of  Wash- 
ington city.    We  have  space  but  for  a  short  extract : 

"  Besides  its  capitol  with  its  towering  dome,  Washington  possesses  many  ele- 
gant public  buildings,  such  as  the  White  ITouse,  or  executive  mansion,  the 
Treasury  buildings,  the  Patent  office  and  the  Post-oflBce.  Were  these  edifices, 
which  are  mostly  of  white  marble,  concentrated,  as  they  might  and  ought  to 
have  been,  in  the  great  artery  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  instead  of  being  scattered 
over  various  portions  of  the  city,  Washington  might  have  possessed  at  least  one 
street  to  rival  or  surpass  the  Rue  de  RivoS,  at  Paris.  But  the  opportunity  has 
been  lost,  and  can  never  again  occur.  Still  it  is  impossible  not  to  beUeve 
Washington  will  yet  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  on  the  continent. 
It  has  all  the  elements  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of  greatness,  both  in  itself  and  in  its 
unmediate  environs,  and  when  it  becomes  as  populous  as  New- York,  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  fifty  years,  unless  the  seat  of  government  be  transferred,  in  the 
interval  to  some  such  central  place  as  St.  Louis,  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  Re- 
public, the  inferior  buildings  that  line  its  spacioois  streets  will  disapi)ear,  and 
its  *  magnifieent  distances '  will  be  adorned  with  an  architecture  worthy  of  the 
capital  city,  perhaps,  of  a  hundred  young  and  vigorous  repubUcs." 

Dr.  Mackay  is  obviously  a  highly  oonscientious,  kind,  amia- 
ble,  and  truthful  raan.  Yet  he  has  his  prejudices — prejudices, 
which  never  distort  or  color  his  statements  of  facts,  but  which 
occasion  him  to  adopt  (not  form)  opinions  without  considera* 
tion,  and  in  defiance  of  all  known  facts,  and  of  all  human  his- 
tory and  experience.  Such  is  his  prejudice  against  Southern 
climates.  Ancient  civilization,  the  terra  cognila  antiquis  was 
confined  to  the  South,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
In  Asia  and  Europe,  barbarians  possessed  the  North,  and  have 
left  not  a  trace  of  art,  science,  industry,  or  energy,  behind. 
They  were  indolent  and  stupid,  benumbed  and  torpid.  Cold 
benumbs  and  renders  inert  the  mental  and  physical  faculties. 
Heat  stimulates  them  into  action.  The  Athenians,  Pheni- 
oians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Carthagenians,  and  Romans,  were 
equally  remarkable  for  industry,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 
Modern  civilization  started  into  life  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Arabia, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  America,  even  among  the  Indians, 
art  and  industry,  and  monuments  of  art  and  industry,  were 
found  within  and  near  the  tropics.  Far  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  the  Indian  was  an  unmitigated  savage.    The  peo- 
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pie  now  in  Florida  and  Greorgia,  near  the  tropics,  are  as  indtis- 
trious,  energetic,  and  enterprising,  as  any  in  the  world  ;  while 
torpor  (peculiar  to  cold  regions)  is  creeping  over  Canada. 
Nay,  all  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  have  not  only  been 
SQutherners,  but  slaveholders,  also.  Every  line  of  history  re- 
futes our  author's  doctrine,  that  slavery  and  southern  climate 
enervates  national  character,  and  none  more  triumphantly  than 
the  history  of  our  Sunny  South — the  land  of  Weishington.  The 
South  has  furnished  to  the  nation  more  great  statesmen  and 
warriors  than  the  North.  Southern  enterprise  and  daring,  and 
diplomatic  skill,  unaided  almost,  and  often  opposed  by  the 
North,  have  annexed  new  territories,  and  quadrupled  the  extent 
of  our  dominions.  The  South,  loilhout  the  aid  of  foreign  im* 
migration^  has  colonized  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory  than 
the  North — a  territory,  not  of  prairie  land,  inviting  to  easy 
cultivation,  but  of  dense,  malarious  forest,  infested  by  sava- 
ges. She  has  not  only  reclaimed  and  settled  this  immense  do- 
main, but  is  already  producing  a  larger  agricultural  surplus 
than  any  other  equal  population.  And  she  has  done  all  ihiSy 
and  yet  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed  her  laborers,  as  our  au- 
thor admits,  far  better  than  the  white  laborers  of  Europe  are 
fed,  or  clothed,  or  housed.  The  rapid  increase  of  those  labor- 
ers is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  happy  condition.  The  Yan- 
kees may  be  the  "  sharpest,  smartest,"  most  ingenious  people  in 
the  world,  but  the  Southerners  are  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  enterprising,  the  greatest  people  in  the  world.  'Tis  they, 
not  the  Nortli,  that  govern,  and  give  tone  and  character  to  the 
nation.  And  for  why  ?  Simply  because  their  society  is  in 
that  normal,  natural  state  that  made  Rome,  and  Greece,  eind 
India,  so  distinguished. 

We  are  the  assailed  party,  and  are  reluctantly  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  hurl  back  upon  our  assailants,  imputations, 
true  as  to  them,  false  as  to  us. 

Our  author  is  entirely  in  error,  when  he  says  of  us,  while 
commenting  on  Cannibals  All:  He  would  not  only  enslave 
the  negroes,  but  the  poor  Irish  and  Q-erman  immigrants  as 
fast  as  they  arrive  in  New- York,"  &c.  He  is  reviewing  Can* 
ntbals  AIL  In  that  work  we  frequently  explain  our  theory, 
which  is  to  this  effect:  "  The  social  forms  of  our  North  and 
South  are  each  excellent,  and  should  not  be  changed  or  tam- 
pered with.  The  social  condition  of  the  South  is  normal,  nat- 
ural, historical,  and  biblical ;  thai;  of  the  North,  exceptional, 
but  admirably  adapted  to  a  new  country  where  lands  are  cheap 
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and  abundant,  population  sj3ars6,  capital  but  little  power  to 
tyrannize  over  labor,  and  wages  good.  And  that  until  the  con- 
tinent is  densely  peopled,  which  may  never  occur,  this  free 
and  exceptional  form  of  society  will  answer  welL  But  that 
in  old  and  densely-settled  countries  domestic  slavery  is  prefer- 
able to  that  slavery  to  capital  and  skill  which  takes  the  place 
of  domestic  slavery,  when  the  latter  institution  is  abolished." 
Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  rest  the  proof  or  refutation  of 
our  theory  on  the  admissions  and  facts  furnished  by  the  Doc- 
tor. In  replying  to  us,  he  says;  If  the  sole  aim,  end,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  be  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to 
be  clad  and  housed,  and  to  have  no  care  for  the  morrow,  no 
moral  responsibilities,  no  harassing  duties,  that  make  them 
prematurely  old,  not  so  much  with  labor  as  anxiety,  then  the 
condition  of  the  slave  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  is  superior  to  that  of  the  free  laborer  in  Europe." 

Now  this  is  a  distinct  admission  that  the  physical  condition 
of  our  slaves  is  better  than  that  of  European  laborers.  But 
until  physical  necessities  are  supplied,  there  can  be  no  moral 
or  intellectual  enjoyment. 

The  negro's  happiness  is  all  intellectual.  He  is  neither  ep- 
icure, glutton,  nor  drunkard,  for,  though  comfortably  and  suffi- 
ciently furnished,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  luxurious  sensual 
enjoyment.  AVo  venture  to  say,  the  author  did  not  see  a  half- 
dozen  fat,  or  a  half-dozen  lean  negroes  in  America.  They  do 
not  live  to  eat  and  drink  like  many  white  men.  Their  pleas- 
ures are  social,  and  social  enjoyment  is  all  intellectual.  They 
are  not,  'tis  true,  so  fastidious  in  their  tastes  as  a  poet  or  phi- 
losopher, and  this  multiplies  their  pleasures  and  enhances  their 
happiness.  Their  freedom  from  care,"  the  doctor  thinks, 
an  awful  curse  ;  we  consider  it  the  greatest  blessing.  He 
says :  To  suffer,  and  to  elevate  ourselves  by  suffering,  is  our 
great  privilege  as  human  beings."  But  suppose,  as  with  Eu- 
ropean laborers,  the  suffering  depresses  us?  The  Doctor  oft^n 
asserts  that  there  is  more  of  liberty  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  under  the  sun.  So  much  the  worse  for  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  of 
the  property-holder  to  starve,  work  to  death,  or  expel  the  la- 
borer— as  caprice  or  self-interest  may  dictate.  We  are  saved 
the  trouble  of  analyzing,  detecting,  and  exposing  this  boa  sted 
English  liberty,  this  right  of  the  few  to  oppress  the  many,  for 
our  author  has  done  all  this  for  us  with  a  master's  hand.  Read, 
study  attentively  what  he  writes  ;  then  say,  if  this  be  the  very 
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best  specimen  of  free  society,  is  not  this  modem  experiment 
(in  Europe)  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  failure  ? 

If  so,  our  doctrine,  that  slave  society  is  the  normal,  natu- 
ral, and  rightful  form  of  society,"  is  true.  Qaod  erat  demon" 
strandum !  Here  are  our  proofs ;  here,  the  passages  relied 
cm : 

Traditionally,  or  poetically,  ortelescopically,  we  are  told  tbat  in  England  the 
cottagee  of  this  class  peep  oat  from  the  verdure  of  the  land ;  thai  roses  blossom 
at  their  doors ;  that  the  ivy  and  the  honeysuckle  clamber  over  their  walls  ;  that  the 
swallow  builds  in  their  thatch  ;  that  the  lark  and  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird 
and  the  thrush,  make  music  fot  them  *,  that  the  honest  house-dog  watches  at  the 
gate  ;  and  that  their  children  sport  beneath  the  loAy  elms,  or  make  garlands  in 
the  fields  of  the  butter-cups  and  the  daisies.    They  are  said  to  be  the  wealth  and 
boast  of  the  nation.    Out  of  their  ranks,  we  are  told,  is  recruited  the  vi^^or  of  the 
generations.    They  are  a  bold  and  independent  race.    Honesty  is  their  stay. 
Health  is  their  portion.    A  sufficiency  their  reward.   All  this  is  very  fine,  bat 
unluckily  it  is  not  true.    Actually,  or  micnoscopically  considered,  what  are  the 
peasantry  of  England  1    Enter  one  of  their  cottages,  and  look  around,  and  all 
the  glory  and  poetry  disappears.    The  peasant  is  found  to  be  a  man  of  many  sor- 
rows.   He  toils  for  an  insufficiency.    He  has  not  wherewithal  to  cover  himself 
in  comfort  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.    His  cottage  is  ill-furnished 
and  dirty,  and  has  no  convenient  separation  of  apartments  for  the  decencies  of  a 
family.    A  dung  heap  and  a  cesspool  fester  at  his  door.    His  intellectual  life  is 
as  degraded  as  his  physical.    If  he  reads  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful,  he  has 
read  the  Bible,  but  whether  with  understanding,  or  without  it,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
He  goes  to  church,  because  his  fathers  went  before  him,  and  because  men  better 
dressed  than  himself  have  set  him  the  example,  and  urged  upon  him  the  doty 
of  g)ing.    He  is  told  when  he  gets  there  that  he  is  a  miserable  wretch  ;  that,  by 
the  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence,  the  many  must  ever  be  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  and  that  he  is  bom  into  that  state,  and  must  live  in  it.  He  is 
warned  to  respect  those  above  him,  and  to  be  contented  with  his  lot.    If  he  be  a 
true  man,  he  learns,  afler  his  own  humble  and  dejected  fashion,  that  there  ma^ 
be  some  chance  for  him  in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth.    If  he  be  not  a  true  man,  if 
he  have  no  spiritual  life  ia  him,  if  he  have  no  hope  for  the  future,  he  becomes 
reckless  and  brutal,  seeking  for  animal  enjoyment  wherever  he  can  find  it,  and 
seizing  eagerly  the  coarse  pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  day,  lest  detith  and 
annihilation  should  come  upon  him,  before  he  has  enjoyed  anything  at  the  ex- 
pense of  anybody.    His  wife  is  prematurely  old  with  bearing  many  children  and 
many  woes.    She  labors  hard  and  has  no  rest.    Her  children  toil  before  their 
bones  have  acquired  consistency,  and  the  combined  labor  of  the'  family,  provided 
they  could  procure  work  for  the  whole  year,  might  maintain  them  in  coarse  food 
indifferently  well,  and  supply  them  indifferently  with  coarse  raiment.    But  they 
cannot  procure  work  all  the  year  round,  and  the  moderate  sufficiency  for  six 
months  so  dearly  bought,  is  painfully  beaten  and  hammered  out  into  an  insuffi- 
ciency for  twelve.    "When  decrepitude,  or  old  age — and  the  first  often  precedes 
the  seoond-^omes  upon  the  peasant  and  his  wife,  they  have  no  resource  but  the 
poor  rate.    They  are  a  broken  spirited,  and  utterly  worn  down  couple,  and  be. 
come  a  burden  to  the  community.    If  a  young,  vigorous  man  of  this  class  wished 
to  possess  for  himself  a  portion  of  his  mother  earth,  he  must  expatriate  himself. 
At  home,  though  no  serf  dejurcy  he  is  a  serf  de  facto.    The  land  is  so  valuable  as 
to  shut  utterly  against  him  the  slightest  chance  of  his  ever  obtaining  one  yard  of 

it  to  call  his  own."   "As  much  trash  has  been  spoken  of  the  Scottish 

as  of  the  English  peasant.  It  is  said,  that  though  he  live  in  a  cold  and  wet,  it 
is  not  an  unhealthy  climate.  We  are  told  that  the  grandeur  and  glories  of  na- 
ture surround  him ;  that  the  everlasting  hills  rear  their  magnificent  peaks  on  his 
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horizon  ;  that  fresh  water  lakes  of  extreme  beauty  are  imbedded  among  his  Mils 
and  that  salt  water  lochs  wander  far  into  the  land  from  the  sea^  presenting  not 
only  the  sublimity  and  splendor  of  scenery  to  his  eyes,  but  wealth  for  bis  wants, 
if  he  will  but  labor  to  search  for  it.  We  arc  told,  moreover,  that  although  the 
hills  are  bleak  and  barct  the  glens  and  straths  are  green,  and  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. Even  if  the  country  be  deficient  in  coal  and  wood,  nature  is  so  bountiful 
that  the  peasant  need  not  perish  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  inasmuch 
as  great  tracts  of  moorland  are  spread  on  every  hand,  afibrding  him  an  inexhaust* 
ibie  supply  of  fuel.  But  how  does  the  so-called  fortunate  peasant  live  1  What 
has  civilization  done  for  himi  What  has  he  done  for  himself  1  The  answer 
should  be  that  he  has  done  nothing  for  himself ;  that  he  is  but  half-civilized  ; 
that  he  is  worse  off  than  his  forefathers  ;  that  he  lives  in  a  miserable  wigwam, 
built  of  unshapely  stoneB  gathered  from  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  or  lying 
loose  en  the  uncultivated  soil ;  that  the  interstices  between  them  are  rudely  plas- 
tered with  mud,  that  he  has  very  often  no  windows  to  his  hut,  and  if  there  be  a 
window,  a  piece  of  paper  commonly  serves  the  place  of  a  pane  of  glass.  When 
there  is  a  chimney,  a  somewhat  rare  case,  an  old  tub,  without  top  or  bottom,, 
stuck  amid  the  rotten  heather  of  the  roof,  answers  for  a  chimney-pot.  The  door 
is  low,  and  he  has  to  stoop  before  he  can  enter  it.  He  gathers  his  fuel  from  the 
peat  moss,  a  privilege  accorded  to  him  for  the  labor  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
upon  the  farm  of  which  the  moorland  forms  a  portion.  The  smoke  from  the  peat 
fire  fills  his  wigwam,  and  exudes  from  the  door.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  and  damp, 
and  the  cow  which  he  keeps  shares  the  shelter  of  his  roof.  He  has  a  little  patch 
of  ground,  reclaimed  perhaps  from  the  moorland,  for  which  he  pays  a  considera- 
ble rent  in  labor,  if  not  in  money,  and  on  this  patch  of  ground  he  grows  pota- 
toes. He  has  little  or  no  skill  in  agriculture,  beyond  the  skill  necessary  to  plant 
his  potatoes,  but  does  as  he  is  bid  in  a  clumsy  way,  when  bid  to  work  for  other 
people.  Oatmeal  porridge,  on  which  his  ancestors  grew  strong,  is  a  rare  luxury 
with  him.  The  easily  raised  and  less  nutritious  potatoe  is  cheaper,  and  supplies 
its  place.  If  his  landlord,  or  his  landlord's  agent,  will  permit  him,  he  marries 
upon  his  potatoes.  If  the  landlord  does  not  wish  that  he  should  marry,  for  fear 
01  an  increase  of  the  population,  inconvenient  always  to  landlords,  who  have  not 
the  skill,  the  enterprise,  or  the  capital,  to  employ  them,  he  either  dispenses  with 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  business,  or  emigrates  to  Glasgow,  or  some  other 
great  town,  and  trusts  to  Providence  to  live  aomehow  and  someiohere. 

If  he  remains  on  his  potato  patch,  and  marries  by  consent,  he  has  a 
lar^e  family,  fur,  by  a  provision  of  nature,  now  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
political  economists,  each  pair  of  living  beings,  threatened  with  extinction,  by  in- 
sufficiency of  nourishment,  become  prolific  in  proportion  to  the  imminency  of 
the  danger.  He  is  idle  and  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  his  children  are  like  him. 
If  he  can  now  and  then  get  a  little  oatmeal  cake  and  herring,  in  addition  to  his 
potatoes,  a  little  milk  for  his  children,  a  pinch  of  snuff  now  and  then,  and  much 
fiery  whiskey  for  himself,  he  envies  no  man  in  existence,  except,  perhaps,  the 
laird  and  the  minister.  All  around  his  wigwam  are  large  tracts  of  country,  ca- 
pable of  cultivation,  if  capable  people  were  allowed  the  task  of  clearing,  drains 
ing,  and  manuring  it,  and  if  the  owners  of  these  tracts  had  the  energy  and  capi- 
ta to  exercise  the  duties  of  proprietorship.  Undrained  and  untilled,  these  lands, 
if  not  valuable  for  raising  com  and  men,  are  admirable  for  raising  sheep  and  pre- 
serving ffrouse.  There  is  little  or  no  expenditure  of  capital  for  these  purposes, 
by  the  landlords.  The  hill-sides  afford  excellent  pasturage,  i^d  as  sheep  and 
black  cattle  can  be  herded  in  such  a  country,  at  a  little  expense  of  men  and 
money,  the  land  is  let  out  in  large  farms  for  this  purpose,  and  at  very  heavy 
rentals.  Additional  rentals  are  procured  for  the  right  of  grouse-shooting.  None 
of  the  mutton,  none  of  the  beef,  none  of  the  grouse  or  other  game,  finds  its  way 
to  the  larder  of  the  peasant,  nnless  he  steals  it,  which  he  sometimes  does 
taking  his  chance  of  the  penalty.  When  peasants  grow  too  numerous  for  a  sheep 
and  cattle  feeding  country,  for  the  confines  of  a  deer  forest,  or  for  the  due  cuUiva- 
ti0n  of  that  more  valuable  two-legged  animalf  the  grousSy  the  lessxaiuaUe  two-legged 
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ttnimal — man — w  cleared  out.  The  superahuniani  and  useless  people  are  warned 
to  depart  in  a  certain  period.  If  they  neglect  the  warnings  their  wigwavis  are  pulU 
ed  down  over  their  heads^  and  they  are  left  to  the  moorland  and  the  hill-sides^  to  en' 
joy  an  equality  of  shelter  with  the  moor  fowl  or  the  sheep.  [Rbvikwbb  :  Far 
worse  than  the  African  slave  trade  !  Better  sell  them,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did 
his  Scotch  prisoners,  to  the  colonies.] 

The  Celtic  Irish  peasant,  when  he  is  at  home,  leads  much  the  same  kind  of 
life,  eicept  that  he  is  not  quite  so  closely  elbowed  as  the  Highlander  is,  by  the 
grouse  and  the  deer.  He  is  not  the  patient  ass  that  browses  upon  the  thistle, 
and  takes  insults  from  alt  comers.  Though  he,  too,  lives  in  a  wigwam,  and 
sliares  it  with  a  pig;  the  priest  comforts  him,  when  no  one  else  takes  the  trouble. 
When  a  war  breaks  out  aroons  the  nations,  this  class  of  men,  partly  from  the 
misery  of  their  daily  fare  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  daily  attire ;  partly  from 
the  ignorance  that  accompanies  extreme  poverty,  and  partly  from  a  barbarian 
love  of  finery,  press,  or  are  pressed  into  the  lesions  of  battle,  and  die  in  scarlet 
coats  and  feathered  caps,  for  the  supposed  good  of  theilr  country.  If  war  does 
not  require  him,  and  he  has  neither  energy  to  emigrate  hor  friends  to  supply 
him  with  the  means  of  paying  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  he  comes  over 
to  England  in  the  harvesting  time,  and  gains  a  few  pounds,  to  help  him  to  live 
through  the  winter.  Some  of  his  good  friends,  who  wish  to  try  experiments  at 
his  expense,  settle  him  on  the  coast,  and  lend  him  a  boat,  and  buy  him  nets,  and 
tell  him  to  fish  in  the  sea,  and  not  to  allow  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  to  come 
down  hundreds  of  miles,  and  take  away  the  wealth  that  the  great  deep  affords. 
No  doubt  the  man  ought  to  fish,  but  he  does  not.  The  change  is  disagreeable 
to- the  Celt,  He  does  not  like  continuous  hard  work.  A  potato  diet  has  weak- 
ened his  energies.  He  has  no  fancy  for  the  sea.  He  loves  the  old  way.  Could 
he  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the  rivers,  he  would  be  willing  enough  ;  but  fresh  water 
fish  are  the  property  of  the  landlord,  reserved  for  aristocratic  and  not  ple- 
beian sport  and  profit.  Salt-sea  fishing  is  another  matter.  There  is  no  landlord 
right  upon  the  ocean.  The  great  deep  is  free.  There  is  no  possibility  of  deriv- 
ing any  rent  from  its  billows :  but  free  as  it  is,  the  peasant  from  the  interior 
can  make  no  use  of  it.  He  not  only  detests  sea-work,  but  he  has  no  skill  in  the 
management  of  boats  or  nets.    He  has,  in  fact,  no  liking  for  or  knowledge  of  the 

business,  in  any  shape  or  degree   He  prefers  to  fold   his  arms  in 

his  potato  ground,  and  trusts  in  Providence  for  the  better  days  which  never 
come  to  those  who  do  not  make  them.  His  children  swarm  half  naked  about 
him,  and  when  the  potatoes  fail,  get  a  miserable  subsistence  by  gathering 
limpets  from  the  rocks,  or  plucking  sea-weed  to  boil  into  a  jelly.*' 


ART.  m.-FREE  NEGROES  IN  HAITI. 

"  Be  assured  that  no  person  livings  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  to  see  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  doubts  I  have  myself  entertained,  and  expressed,  on 
the  grade  of  understanding  allotted  to  them  [the  negroes],  and  to  find,  that  in 
this  respect,  they  arc  on  a  par  with  ourselves  

**  St.  Dommgo  will,  in  time,  throw  light  upon  the  question." 

Correspondence  of  Thos.  Jffferson,  1809,  vol.      pp..  429,  476. 

Nearly  two  generations  of  men  have  passed  away  since 
Jefferson  wrote  the  above  words.  During  that  period  of  half  a 
century,  the  civilized  world  has  made  a  progress  in  commerce 
and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  unequalled  in  the  whole  of 
any  two  previous  centuries.  The  application  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  the  introduction  of  railways,  of  river  and  ocean 
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steamers,  the  itiTentidti  of  tite  telegraph  and  cotton  gin,  the 
improvement  in  implements  of  war&re,  ahip-building,  and  in 
short  of  erery  species  of  mechanism,  from  reaping  and  sewing 
machines  tip  to  G-reat  Eastern  steam^ips,  are  all  prominent 
instances  of  the  activity  of  mind  and  development  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  last  half  century.  Besides  this  more  positive  ntili- 
tarian  advancement,  our  knowledge  of  geology,  ohemistry,  and 
astaronomy,  has  been  greatly  increased ;  voyages  of  discovety 
into  the  glacial  regions  of  hoth  poles,  and  into  the  burning 
sands  of  the  African  continent,  have  been^  pushed  with  iifil- 
daunted  vigor  and  intrepidity,  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever 
before  accomplbhed.  Ethnology^  a  study  almost  neglected 
fifty  years  since,  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
and  now  occupies  the  time  and  labors  of  the  most  learned  men, 
and  by  its  aid,  together  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  stone  books 
of  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  our  aroheologists  are  beginning  to 
write  the  history  of  the  world  backward  ;  and  amid  all  this 
rapid  material  and  mental  progress  the  interests  of  philanthn> 
py  and  religion  have  not  been  neglected ;  never  has  greater  at** 
tention  been  paid  to  the  wtmts  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  to  the 
education  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  barbarous  ;  free  hospitals,  free  schools,  and  free  asylums, 
abound  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  civilized  countries  ; 
our  prison  discipline  is  reformed,  our  insane  asylums  are  no 
longer  menageries  of  wild  beasts,  and  our  schools  are  open  to 
poor  as  well  as  rich  ;  the  gospel  has  literally  been  preached  to 
all  nations,  and  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  who,  if  they  do  not  excel  in  2eal  the  self-denying  Span** 
ish  and  Portuguese  Catholics  who  endeavored  to  convert  the 
VTbrki  in  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  acknowledged  at  least 
to  carry  with  them  a  higher  civilization.  Such  being  the  prog- 
reiss  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  during  the  first  half  of 
our  century,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  has  never  been  a 
better  opportunity  for  uncivilized  nations  to  break  the  bouds 
of  ignorance,  sloth,  and  degradation ;  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion have  literally  overflowed  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  so 
that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  resist  being  ben- 
efited. 

No  country  has  been  more  favorably  situated  for  receiving 
these  blessings  than  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  Her  indepen- 
dence, achieved  early  in  the  present  century,  every  enemy 
b^ished,  or  exterminated  from  hfer  soil,  placed  in  the  very  fo- 
cus of  civilization,  midway  between  the  two  greatest  nations 
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of  the  earth,  the  eynoa^  of  tena  of  .thonstiids  of  fneadljF 
eyes,  the  object  of  Cfaristeodom's  prayers,  the  spot  of  all  otheia 
on  e^th  that  oouid  coroinaad  the  ready  aid  of  philanthropists 
of  every  nation,  possessing  a  soil  of  Qobounded  fertility,  a  ooips 
oi  laborers  well  iostiueted  in  the  oulture  of  those  artioies  whieh, 
aver  return  ukost  remuneNitive  prices,  and  a  climate  better 
ildapted  to  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants  than  any  other 
under  the  sun — with  aU  these  advantages,  it  was  to  be  expect* 
ed  that  the  empire  of  Hayti  would  soon  assume  an  important 
rank  in  the  family  of  nations,  or  at  least  occupy  a  respectable 
position  as  a  land  of  industrious,  moral,  and  thriving  men. 

And,  indeed,  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  th^ 
negro  .race.  Let  them  be  but  once  fce«,  remove  the  depressiDg 
shackles  of  slavery,  unbind  their  arms,  said  they,  and  soon  we 
^11  see  a  race  fully  equal  to  the  whites ;  agriculture  will 
progress,  commerce  be  fostered,  and  the  cause  of  education  and 
religicm  be  advanced ;  Eucllds  were  to  spring  from  the  moun*^ 
tains,  iEsops  and  Dumas'  were  to  write  verses  and  romanoes 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  goUen  shores  of  tiie  Artibonite  were  to 
witness  a  pastoral  peace  and  happiness,  unequaled  in  the  hap* 
py  valley  of  Amhara,  or  in  the  famou3  Utopia  of  the  JesoiU,. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fanara  ! 

How  have  these  expectations  been  fulfilled  ?  What  has 
been  the  reault  of  this  fifty  years'  trial  under  circumstaaoea 
the  most  favorable  that  could  be  imagined  ? 

Let  us  honestly  search  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  1789,  the  island  of  Hayti  (then  St.  Domingo),  was  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  French  erown.  At  that  period  the  western 
portion  or  only  about  one  third  of  the  whole  island,  was  all  that, 
belonged  to  France,  and  yet,  such  was  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
ihat  this  little  tract  of  land  comprised,  with  its  abundant  prod- 
ucts, two  thirda  of  the  exterior  commerce  of  France.*  Such 
was  the  activity  of  its  trade  that  more  llian  sixteen  hundred 
vessels,  of  various  sizes,  entered  its  ports  in  a  single  year.t 
The  island  then  possessed  793  sugar  plantations,  735  cotton 
plantations,  more  than  three  thousand  coffee  plantations,  and 
as  cnany  more  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  were  abundant ;  the  finest  roads 
connected  its  difierent  ports  and  cities,  and  its  princely  plant- 


*  Leg  Colonies  etrtrngeres^  et  Zbtti,  t)ta>TiOTOR  Sob(bloiibr.  p.  88. 

t  Macgregor,  adopting  tablet  prepared  by  order  of  the  French  GoTemmeDt,  makef  the 
jutmber'Of  TemeU  entered  in  1780,  ieventeen  hundred.  See  Progreu  qf  America.  Sohosl- 
cber  atatea  the  number  to  be  1,678,  oiting  the  authoritj  of  CoL  Maleateat. 
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ers  lived  in  a  style  of  laxary  and  magnificenoe  rarely  equalled 
in  that  day,  and  now  almost  unknown  throughout  the  Antil- 
les. Some  idea  of  its  trade  may  be  formed  by  a  glance  at  its 
leading  exports,  whioh  were  of 


This  state  of  prosperity  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
French  revolution.  By  the  exertions  of  the  abolitionists  of 
France  {les  amis  des  noirs)y  a  feud  was  commenced  between 
tiie  whites  and  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo,  which  soon  extend- 
ed to  the  btaoksy  and  ended  in  the  open  revolt  of  all  the  slaves 
in  the  island.  Host  persons  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  bloody  massacres  which  occurred  between  17&1  and  1804, 
during  which  year  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  proclaimed. 
The  white  race,  being  more  than  thirty  tiiousand  p^rrsens,  w^e 
completely  extei^inated,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the 
mulattoes.  In  Usto  first  two  months  of  the  insurreetion  it  ises« 
timated  that  the  negroes  had  massacred  two  thousand  whites, 
and  destroyed  more  than  a  thouennd  coffee,  sru^r,  cotton,  and 
indigo  plantations,  while  ten  thousand  of  t^eir  number  were 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  field,  and  hundreds  more  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  In  short,  it  is  reckoned  that  be^ 
tween  1791  and  1804,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
perished  in  this  bloody  contest  of  races.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
latter  year,  the  island  was  fully  in  possession  of  the  negroes, 
its  independence  acknowledged,  and  a  negro  emperor  seated  on 
its  throne,  so  that  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
prosperity  and  happiness  would  soon  be  restored,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  be  developed.  The  futility  of  these  ex- 
pectations  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  an  exannination 
of  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  from  the  island,  of 
the  three  leading  articles  of  produce,  from  the  year  1789  to 
lS41.t  The  decline  in  the  produce  of  sugar  is  remarkable, 
and  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  its  cultivation 
requires  much  more  labor  than  is  necessary  for  the  raising  of 
cc^See ;  and  we  are  told  by  M.  Schoelcher  that  sugar  is  now 
actually  imported  into  the  islaml. 
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Exports  wnqu  Hato,  1789  to  1841. 


Oaayed 
Sngar.  lbs. 

Sugar,  lbs. 

^.fOtton,  IDA. 

conee,  iM. 

47,616,581 

9a37S,800 

7,604274: 

76,885,211^ 

16,640 

18,518,672 

2,480,340 

48,420,470 

198 

6,448,667 

474,1 1& 

26,065,200 

157 

8,790,143 

216408 

29,240,910 

1820..:....  

2,787 

2,614,602  , 

.846.839 

86,187,759 

1821  

600,934 

820,668 

29,926,951 

1822....  

200,454 

692,368 

24,236,872 

1823  

14,920 

882,266 

88,802,837 

6,106^ 

1^28,046 

44,269,084 

1B25..,,  

2^20 

816,697 

36,034,300 

1826  

32,864 

629,972 

82,189,784 

1836  

1,097 

48,862,871 

1836  

16,199 

•  •  • » 

^7,6^2,674 

1837.,  

^  •  %  • 

30,845,400 

1840  

'741 

922,675 

46,126,272 

1841  

1,888 

1,591,464 

84,114,717 

Thus  the  island  of  the  western  world  which  first  produced 
sugar,  and  which,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  gradual- 
ly increased  its  export  of  that  article  until  it  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  poundsi  immediately  on  falling  into 
the  hands  of  negro  masters,  neglects  almost  entirely  its  pro- 
duction, so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  stout  negroes,  who  love  sugar,  as  all  negroes  do, 
are  obliged  to  import  it  for  their  own  consumption— an  unpar- 
alleled example  of  indolence ! 

•  The  production  of  coffee  has  fallen  off  more  than  one  half^ 
and  yet  the  raising  of  cofiee  requires  hardly  any  labor,  and 
that  of  the  lightest  Jiind.  The  mountain  sides,  says  ]l£r. 
McKenzie,  are  covered  with  coffee  trees  of  spontaneous  growthi 
which  only  need  clearing  to  make  them  most  productive,  and 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  coffee  cultivated,  he  was  informed, 
was  lost  for  want  of  labor.^  But  not  only  is  the  cultivation 
of  this  article  neglected,  but  what  is  gathered  is  badly  pre- 
pared. When  properly  cleaned  and  separated,  the  coffee  of 
Hayti  has  always  been  considered  superior  to  any  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  now  it  is  so  badly  prepared  that  it  is  in  but  little 
repute  in  the  European  market^ ;  and  these  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  Haytian  cotton,. cocoa,  and  logwood.t 

Within  the  memory  of  many  men  now  living,  this  little  sec- 
tion of  the  island  now  under  consideration,  exported  forty  times 


•  Nottt  on  Haytif  bj  Charles  McKenzie,  Esq.,  late  EL  B.  H.  consul,  in  Hayti,  toL  i^  p.  00. 
t  MACf  regor.   Fregreti,       toI.  i.,  p.  ISOa 
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tLS  mnoK  cotton  its  the  XIriited  Stated,  btit  in  less  than  half  a 
<5entary,  say  in  the  year  1641,  the  United  States  exported 
more  than  hundred  times  as  much  as  Hayti !  A  wonder- 
ftil  commentary  on  the  effects  of  indiistry.* 

But  it  win  be  said,  this  rapid  increase  in  the  United  States 
is  the  fruit  of  slavery.  True ;  but  what  are  the  fruits  of 
this  nominal  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  negroes  of  Hayti?  Set- 
ting  aside  altogether  the  destruction  of  the  industry  of  the 
island,  there  is  not  one  single  particular  in  which  the  negm 
slaves  of  flie  United  States  have  not  the  advantage  over  thb 
blacks  of  Hayti.  The  fruits  of  freedom  in  that  island,  since 
its  independence,  in  1804,  are  revolutions^,  massacres,  misrule^ 
insecurity y  irreligion^  ignorance^  irftmorality,  indolence,  neg- 
lect of  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  an  actual  renewal  of  slavery 
under  another  shape. 

We  do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  sudden  de- 
cline of  commerce  and  exportation  in  the  island  ;  that  was  to 
be  expected  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
wealth  that  a  half  million  of  free  laborers  do  produce  in  other 
countries,  and  what  these  very  men  have  produced  in  their 
own,  and  compare  it  with  the  almost  total  cessation  of  exports 
as  shown  by  the  table,  we  are  right  in  supposing,  that  a  peo* 
pie  exhibiting  such  melancholy  results  during  a  generation 
and  a  half  of  men,  are  either  turning  their  attention  to  somt 
extraordinary  development  of  internal  improvements,  or  else 
are  relapsing  into  barbarism.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  ihey  are 
settling  down  quietly  with  their  families  on  their  own  small 
farms,  and  industriously  enjoying  lives  of  freedom  and  com- 
fort— first,  because  we  know,  theoretically  and  by  experience, 
that  a  people  living  in  a  warm  climate,  where  clothing  may 
almost  be  dispensed  with,  and  upon  a  fertile  soil  where  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  spring  forth  spontaneously,  cannot  retain 
their  civilization  under  such  circumstances,  if  they  have  been 
once  civilized,  nor  emerge  from  barbarism,  if  that  were  their 
condition — and  secondly,  because  we  have  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  travellers  to  prove  that  the  Haytians  are  actually  do-' 
ing  what  a  knowledge  of  their  climate,  soil,  exports,  and  finan- 
ces, convinces  us  that  they  must  be  doing— viz.,  relapsing  into 
their  former  savage  state. 

It  is  only  lately  that  the  world  is  becoming  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  commerce  and  industry,  in  not  only  eleva* 


*  Ib  1791      Uoitad  8tat«i  txported  onl/  189,316  Iba.  orc*ttoii.-^cruSoe4.   *  ' 
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ting  aDdoiviliapg  Bavages,  but  m  derelopiiig  the  intellaot  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations.  Formerly  we  were  disposed,  as, 
indeed,  many  now  are,  to  sneer  at  all  nuUerial  progress  ;  it 
was  beneath  the  dig^ty  of  intelleotnal  beings,  and  even  the 
missionaries,  until  very  recently,  have  not  only  viewed  com- 
merce  and  trade  with  a  jealous  eye,  but  have  often  endeavored 
to  entirely  exclude  their  influence  from  the  field  xif  their  opera- 
tions. These  ideas  are  now  changed,  alljiough  the  narrow 
and  jealous  policy  that  hedged  nations  in  fifty  years  since,  is 
still  persevered  in  by  many  ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

The  Livingstones  of  Africa  and  the  Bishop  Selavyns  of 
I^ew-Zcaland,  as  well  as  some  other  missionaries  of  less  note, 
are  introducipg  a  new  style  of  tlK)ught  into  the  religious 
world,  in  respect  of  savages.  They  now  see  that  religion,  and 
industry  and  conmerce,  must  go  hand  in  hand,  or  but  tittle 
progress  can  be  made  in  improving  the  social  and  moral  con* 
dition  of  savages,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret  of  the  great 
success  of  the  Moravians,  that  they  have  long  put  in  practice, 
what  mankind  generally  are  but  just  beginning  to  recognize 
in  theory,  viz.,  the  importance  of  material,  in  developing  in* 
tellectual  and  religious  progress.  We  make  this  digression 
and  dwell  upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  because  it  is 
a  common  argument  with  the  sot^disant  friends  of  the  negro, 
that  the  decline  of  commerce  and  trade  in  Hayti  is  wo  proof 
qf  the  retrograde  movement  of  its  population  in  intellect,  inr 
dustry,  and  morals.  We  ^all  now  show  that  what  theory 
and  experience  tea<^  facts  confirm  ;  and  that  the  decline  of 
oomroeroe  and  industry  has  been  succeeded  by  the  neglect  of 
education  and  religion,  and  by  the  spread  of  immorality  and 
vice. 

And  first,  as  to  education  :  Mr.  Schoelcher,  an  ardent  French 
abolitionist,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  make  things  worse 
than  they  were,  was  in  Hayti,  in  1841,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  blacks  had  declared  themselves  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and,  from  his  account,  it  would  appear  that  they  not 
only  believe  that  they  can  rule  tiiemselves  like  other  men, 
but  that  they  can  do  so  even  without  instruction.  He  says 
there  are  only  ten  public  schools  in  the  whole  island,  and  as 
e^ch  of  these  schools  has  only  one  roaster,  they  cannot 
certainly  contain,  one  with  another,  more  than  one  hundred 
scholars  each.  Her6,  then,  we  behold  at  most,  only  a  thou- 
sand children  taught  to  read  and  write,  out  of  a  population  of 
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Mtetk  htrndired  thonsand  soolti  I  The  tartimotiy  of  Hr.  Oftii#- 
ler^  in  1342,  is  of  aimiiar  import.  Speaking  of  Port  au  Prince, 
ihto  capital,  ha  tells  us  that  the  population  is  twenty-three 
thousand,  of  whom  about  four  ^oasand  are  mnlattoes,  and 
that  these  latter  monopolize  what  little  ednoation  is  to  be  had. 
There  are  only  eight  hnndred  and  eighty  children  supposed  tm 
attend  the  different  schools  in  that  city,  but  in  the  one  visited 
by  Hr.  Candler,  and  marked  in  the  list  given  by  him  as  con- 
taining eighty  scholars,  there  were  only  half  that  number 
present 

We  examined  the  dass,'^  Mr.  Candler  remarks,  and  heard 
eome  of  the  boys  recite,  but  found,  on  the  whole,  very  little  ts 
approve  of."^  '^Tbe  government,"  continues  that  gentler 
man,  has  prcvided  no  schools  for  boys,  eitcept  in  the  larger 
towtis,  and  for  girls  nowhere,  Tidiile,  in  the  country,  where  at 
least  seven  eigfatiis  of  the  population  are  to  be  found,  there  Is 
as  much  ignorance  as  in  the  days  of  slavery.  In  1841,  the 
duty  on  bc^ks  vras  twenty-five  per  cent.,  ad  valorem?^  t 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,"  writes  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  that  the  Haytians,  in  respect 
of  education,  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were, 
when  emaneipated  from  slavery.  The  mass  of  the  population 
approach,  as  nearly  h»  possible,  to  the  primitive  state.  I  have 
heard  a  sergeant  unable  to  count  eighteen,  express  that  nnm^ 
ber  bv  three  times  six."t  In  1838,  accordiag  to  the  budget 
for  that  year,  while  1,639,297  gourdes  (or  Haytian  dollars) 
were  appropriated  by  government  to  keep  forty  thousand  men 
under  arms,  only  15,816  gourdes  were  spent  upon  the  ednca^ 
tion  of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  plunged  in  a  nig^t  of 
Ignorance  !  It  All  this  is  the  mere  disgraeefnl,  because  occur* 
ling  during  the  administration  of  President  Boyer,  who  was 
educated  in  France,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  appreciated 
the  value  of  instruction. 

But  low  as  M  ^e  state  of  education  in  the  island,  the  con-* 
dition  of  the  people,  in  respect  of  religion,  is  still  more  deplo* 
rable.  "  The  Haytians,"  writes  Mr.  Harvey,  "  were  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  of  moral  instruction.  Though  the 
Catholic  faith  was  professedly  the  religion  of  the  country  (it 
being  thought  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  have 
some  form  of  religious  belief),  yet  few  of  the  Romish  dergy 


•  K«U«M  of  Hayil.  br  Jolui  OMiOWr,  pp.  74-76.  t  IbI4.,  pp.  17, 42,  and  66. 
t  Sketches  of  Ua^rti,  bj  W.  W.  Harrfi^.  p.  907.         N  Scboelcher,  p.  S80. 
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1r»re  to  be  fouftd  in  Hftyti,  and  dtmng  a  pari;  of  Chricrti^phe's 

reign,  a  Spanish  prieet  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  island,  waa 
the  sole  ecclesiastic  in  his  dominions.  This  man,  also,  like  has 
patron,  was  an  infidel,  and  so  regardless  was  he  of  cobsistenoy 
of  eonduct,  and  so  confirmed  in  his  unbelief,  that  he  was  nci 
ashamed  to  avow  it  openly.*  The  description  of  Ghristc^pbe 
and  his  oourt,  as  given  by  the  gentleman  just  cited,  was  oer- 
tainly  not  calculat'Cd  to  produoe  in  the  minds  of  tfas  peofrfe 
much  respect  for  religion.  Vain,"  he  says,  "  of  their  limit- 
ed acquirements,  and  resolved  on  being  distinguished  from 
the  superstitious  vulgar,  they  held  all  religions  in  sovereign 
contempt,  and  despised  Christianity^  especially  as  one  of  the 
many  systems  of  priestcraft  by  which  mankind  has  been  de- 
luded and  enslaved.  Impatient  of  all  restraint,  and  rejecting 
the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  though  imaginary,  they 
gave  free  scope  to  their  base  passions,  and  would  suffer  no  ob- 
stacle to  oppose  their  indulgence.  One  of  the  barons  who 
filled  an  important  office  in  the  state,  was  known  to  have  ao 
lass  than  six  women  in  keeping,  and  many  of  the  dukes  and 
counts  were  equally  abandoned." 

The  clergy,  witli  a  few  exceptions,  are  described  by  all 
travellers  as  being  excessively  immoral.  Many  of  them,  says 
Hr.  Oandlar,  are  low*bred  Corsicans,  notorious  for  habits  of 
debauchery.  Bishop  England,  who  visited  the  island  in  1832, 
found  it  in  a  shocking  state."  Two  of  the,  priests  in  the 
presbytery  of  Port  au  Prince  had  been  galley-slaves  released 
from  boi^dage.  The  immorality  and  debauchery  of  others  had 
become  so  notorious  that  the  council  of  notables  took  up  the 
matter,  and  when  the  priests,  as  spiritual  persons,  refused  to 
answer  the  interrogatories  of  a  lay  tribunal,  General  Boyer,  to 
out  the  matter  short,  banished  them  from  the  country.!  But, 
in  spite  of  these  peremptory  measures,  the  clergy  do  not  seem 
to  have  improved  in  character.  Mr.  SchcBloher  says  that  the 
curates  live  openly  with  one  or  two  women,  and  that,  hx  from 
instructing  the  people,  they  encourage  their  foolish  supersti* 
tions.  One  receives  ten  dollars  for  prayers  designed  to  produoe 
rain,  which  a  laborer  desires  for  his  crops ;  another,  five  dol- 
lars for  exorcising  an  old  woman,  &c.  Jn  this,  and  other 
objectionable  ways,  they  gain  large  sums  of  money ;  besides 
which,  they  make  something  by  their  rivalry  with  the  makers 
of  grisgrisy  philtres,  charms,  and  other  such-like  articles.! 


•  HArrey,  p.  807.  t  Cftndler,  p.  lOL  %  8cb«eldier,  pp.  893, 9B6. 
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Tba  Rev.  8«  W.  Haiwa  beard  from  a  lespaotable  authority  tbe 
same  story  of  priestly  Mormoniem  * 

^  In  Gooairesi  a  town  of  5^000  inbabitants,  at  the  time  pf  Mr. 
Candler's  visit,  there  was  no  public  woridiip  of  any  kind,  and 
he  sums  up  his  opinion  of  the  religious  ccmdition  of  the  island 
in  the  following  words:  ^^Satan^the  grand  deceiver ^  wears 
in  this  land  of  moral  darkness  a  fourfold  face^infidelily^^ 
ignorance^  heathen  superstitum^  and  a  religion  (as  taught  by 
many  of  their  priests)  of  folly  cmd  lies.  One  or  other  of  these 
qualities  may  be  said  to  frown  in  every  quarter."! 

It  appears  that  some  charitable  persons  in  England,  pitying 
tbe  de^tute  condition  of  the  people,  consigned,  a  long  time 
since,  twenty-six  cases  of  Testaments,  printed  in  French  and 
English,  to  the  island :  they  were,  however,  seized  by  Presi* 
dent  Boyer,  and  sold  by  auction  at  Port  an  Prince,  where  they 
were  bought  by  a  merchant  for  only  two-and-a-half  pence  per 
copy,  and  shipped  away  from  the  island4 
.  Such,  then,  being  the  condition  of  the  people  in  respect  of 
education,  and  of  the  clergy  in  reqpect  of  religion,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  indolence  and  ignorance^ 
with  consequent  immorality,  were  universally  prevalent.  "  In- 
dolence and  inactivity  are  the  characteristics  of  the  country," 
says  Mr.  McKenzie ;  there  is  a  general  air  of  listlessness, 
which  may  be  aptly  described  as  a  death-like  languor,  which 
is  not  repose,"  pervading  all  classes;  Hen  and  women  inay 
be  seen  lounging  under  canvas  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  chairs 
are  provided  for  the  sentries,  and  even  the  dogs  and  pigs  wan* 
der  about  with  an  apathy  unseen  elsewhere,  i 
_  The  men,  says  Mr.  Candler,  pass  much  of  their  time  in 
sauntering,  idling,  talking,  and  playing  games  of  chance  ;H 
while  th^  few  young  females  that  live  on  plantations  seldom 
assist  in  any  labor  whatever,  but  live  in  a  constant  state  of 
idleness  and  debauchery.  This  is  tolerated  by  the  soldiery 
and  military  police,  whose  licentiousness  is  gratified  by  this 
means.  IT 

In  the  plain  of  Cayes,  which,  in  1789,  according  to  Moreau 
St,  Mery,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flourishing  in  the 
island,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  McKenzie's  visit,  almost 
impossible  to  procure  laborers :  the  very  little  field  labor 
effected  was  generally  performed  by  elderly  people,  principally 

1  ' — ^  — i  ■ — —  

•  8e«  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Some  Parts  o(  Hajti,  br  Rer.  8.  W.  Hanna,  p.  65. 
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old  (S-ain^a  negroes;  no  me^few  of  th^  goTefnment  odtild 
induce  the  Creoles  to  labor,  or  depart  ^rom  their  habitual  l{cen«> 
tiousness  and  vagrancy,  the  whole  body  of  proprietors  con- 
stantly lamented  the  total  incapacity  of  the  goTemment  tb 
enforce  labor.*  Nor  did  this  unwillingness  to  work  arise  from 
want  of  incentives,  but  from  sheer  laziness.  "  In  spite  of  the 
inducements  of  better  Wages  than  Were  usually  paid,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "  and  of  punctual  payment  every  Satur^ 
day,  I  could  rarely,  if  ever,  get  the  same  set  of  people  to  wortt 
two  weeks  continuously.  I  found  that  the  brodtitoe  of  oimA 
week's  exertions',  if  they  could  be  called  so,  enabled  th^  laborer 
to  enjoy  for  a  consid^able  period  his  chief  luxury,  rum ;  ted 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  for  a  mere  trifle,  or 
with  very  little  eflbrt.'^t 

This  determined  spirit  of  idleness  is  not  only  rapidly  ruin- 
ing the  negro,  but  is  also  destroying  the  isUnd ;  and  the  great 
piisfortune  is,  that  it  is  progressive,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
deferring  again  to  tiie  table  we  have  given,  and  by  a  perusal 
of  some  further  ^cts  corroborative  theredf.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Towning,  a  resident  of  the  island,  informed  flie  Rev.  Mr.  HannA 
that,  during  a  short  period  immediately  succeeding  their  eman- 
cipation,  the  negroes  were  active  and  industrious,  and  labor 
could  easily  be  obtained  on  the  sugar  estates,  but  that  the 
rising  generation^  not  being  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry, 
were  a  lazy,  idle  sett  A  very  important  fact,  this,  and  show- 
ing that  the  negroes,  while  in  slavery,  had  begun  to  acquire 
habits  of  industry :  but  now  the  abandoned  estates  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  afford  ample  proofs  that  not  only  the 
negro  himself,  but  the  lands  he  occupies,  are  reverting  to  bar- 
barism. Thus  here,  as  wherever  this  race  is  found  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  a  bli^t  and  curse  seem  to  follow.  Atttla  boasted 
that  the  grass  withered  under  the  hoofs  of  his  horse,  and  neveif 
grew  again ;  so  decay  and  ruin  follow  the  track  of  the  free 
negro,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  plants  his  foot. 

We  translate  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Schcelcher — ^the  W. 
L.  Garrison  of  France — a  few  sentenees  recording  his  painful 
impressions  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
island  under  the  blighting  heel  of  the  free  negro  ; 

«TlMre  it  tomething  fearftil,'*  be  obterrM,  •*  ^^Uhy  ft*  Um  MUiaiM^  i» 
the  first  step  one  makes  upon  the  soil  of  Hayti.  'W'hen  yon  appioech,  bjr  the 
Cepe,  this  colony,  once  so  powerful,  the  question  ttises,  *  Where  is  the  atj  of 
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mhkh  c^fokial  huUiy  har  tp^m  sb  wnelkt  uaiimtieh  wm  c»IM  Ike  Pwra 
.tbe  Antilles  r  Yon  fancy  that  you  are  entering  a  place  enflfering  from  a  long 
■iege.  The  pavements  are  broken,  removed,  and  destroyed ;  the  spaciouf  streets 
are  deserted ;  there  exist  the  silence  and  hianimati^n  which  follow  great  pablic 
disasters,  and  only  the  clothing  stretched  upon  the  ground  to  dry  In  the  siuif 
l^inounces  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  fled,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  plague. 
Hardly  will  the  traveller  meet  with  a  person  of  whom  he  can  inquire  his  way. 
'The  prhicely  mansions,  three  stories  high,  and  h«ilt  of  stone  in  %  style  surpassing 
4hfrt  found  in  any  other  islapd  in  the  Arohipolago,  unprote etdd  from  the  woather» 
are  falling  to  decay,  and  are  no  longer  occupieo,  except  by  vigorous  trees,  whose 
green  branches  pierce  through  the  dismantled  windows,  whence  are  felling  the 
maffnfefieenHy-worked  iron  baloonies  which  adomed  thett.  Ko  one  ben  U 
sufficiently  rich  even  to  preserve  these  vast  mina ;  and  it  is  only  by  penetrating 
the  intenor  that  you  may  perceive,  leaning  against  the  old  wall,  a  hut  where  a 
miserable  fiimily  dwells,  and  plants  bananas  in  spots  which  served  as  vestiboles 
to  the  lordly  planters. 

**  To  day  Hayti  contributes  to  commerce  a  litUe  coffee,  a  little  cotton,  a  little 
.tobacco,  and  a  few  other  trifles  ;  and  yet  this  island  is  perhaps  the  poiut  of  the 
globe  to  which  Providence  has  been  more  bountiful  than  any  other.  It  abounds 
&  riehes  of  eteiy  desoriptioB.  lu  soil,. of  an  inMhmstibie  fertility,  besides 
4tlgar>caDe,  ooflfee,  cotton,  toliacco,  and  cocoa,  produces  the  spices  of  India,  all  the 
iruits  of  America,  and  almost  all  those  of  Europe ;  its  forests  contain  timber  for 
building,  for  veneering,  and  for  dying  ;  and  its  niahogaBy,  which  io  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  so  abundant  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  fifewoo4* 
.Many  of  its  rivers  roll  golden  sands  along  their  beds ;  it  contains  mines  of  copper, 
of  iron,  of  coal,  and  also,  it  is  said,  of  quicksilver ;  it  has  mountains  of  sulphur, 
iand  quarries  of  marble,  of  porphyry,  and  of  alabaster  ;  it  possesses  jasper,  agates, 
iMtils,  crystals,  and  argilUeeous  soiis;  its  mineral  kuigdon  is  not  less  ini- 
nensely  wealthy  than  its  vegetable  ;  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  sweet  son^ 
are  not  wanting,  nor  are  game  and  the  honey-bee.  In  short,  this  hixuHant  isle 
h  a  promised  land,  a  paradise  on  entb.** 

It  might  be  self-supportiDg,  and  yet,  like  an  infant  in  the 
cradle,  it  requires  constant  aid.  It  is  tributary  to  the  whole 
world  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  Our  ancient  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  exported  400,000,000  lbs.  sugar,  does  not  now 
make  enough  for  the  wants  of  its  invalids;  and,  to  speak  truly, 
the  only  labor  that  flourishes  on  the  island  is  the  manufacture 
of  rum  I 

Even  the  superb  roads  and  highways  of  St.  Domingo  no 
longer  exist.  From  the  Cape  to  Gonaires,  from  Port  au  Prince 
to  Jacmel,  all  the  routes  I  travelled,'*  continues  this  writer, 
"are  nothing  more  than  paths  almost  impracticable,  and  often 
even  dangerous.  The  bridges  over  the  rivers  are  in  such  a  bad 
state  that  it  is  necessary  to  dismount  from  your  horse  in  order 
to  cross  them.  Horses  and  asses  are  at  present  the  only  means 
of  transport  in  Hayti."* 

Thus,  while  the  civilized  world  around  them  are  building 
railways,  and  other  facilities  of  travel,  the  Haytians  are  even 


•  Col.  Str.  et  Haiti,  pp.  172. 270, 272,  and  322. 
tQch  waa  tbe  wsxit  of  facHHies  «f  eemiiHiBiaitiett  erar  tlM  pvteeifal  mtM  of  tba  Iwlaad. 
tliat  ths  Britiah  cqbsqI  tells  as  tbat  tho  dispatchst  landed  from  the  Enflivli  ftaamer  at 
Jaonel  were  oa  one  oecailon  twentr  dara  oa  t^e  road  before  reaeUng  him  at  ?ort  aa  Prinoa. 
h  •  diftaace  is  oal/  seT«nt/  mileg.''— MackeHlS,  TeL  I.,  >  ISSt  - 
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giving  up  cMimoQ  otrriageis  ud  wagom,  iuid  high  mds^  And 
going  baok  to  horses  and  asses,  and  footpaths  through  the  wil- 
derness, suoh  as  their  fathers  of  old  and  their  brothers  of  to-day 
use  in  Africa ! 

But  idleness  appears  to  constitute^  according  to  the  ideas  qf 
the  Haytians,  th^  perfect  gentleman ;  and  the  phiiosophicad 
reflections  of  Dr.  Franklin's  negro  servant,  when  visiting  Enfr 
land  with  his  master,  seem  to  embody  the  notions  of  the  whole 
negro  race  upon  the  subject  of  industry.  That  sable  gentle 
man,  when  travelling  with  the  Doctor  through  the  manufao- 
turing  districts,  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  labor  an^ 
activity  which  everywhere  prevailed,  and  finally  expressed  his 
ideas  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  lemguage : 

"  Eyery  ting,  massa,  work  in  dis  country :  water  work  ; 
wind  MwA;  fire  work;  dog  work;  man  work;  bullock  work; 
horse  work;  ass  work ;  ebery  ting  work  here,  but  de  hog ;  h0 
eat,  he  drink,  he  sleep,  he  do  noting  all  day ;  he  walk  about 
like  a  gentleman 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  incorrigible  laziness,  ig- 
norance, and  want  of  religious  instruction,  the  roost  shookijog 
immorality  and  degradation  prevail  throughout  the  island* 
Marriage,"  says  Mr.  Schqeloher,  "is  almost  the  exception.** 
(^^  Le  marriage  est  presque  une  exception  en  Haiti.")  Many 
of  the  Haytian  mothers,"  remarks  Mr.  Candler,  "appear  utterly 
dead  to  all  moral  considerations,  and  leave  their  children  to 
grow  up  as  they  please,  the  victims  of  wayward  passion  and 
of  conduct  without  restraint."* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  Jamaica, 
says  that  "  it  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  profligacy  and  irre- 
ligion  of  Jamaica ;  unquestionably  Jamaica  is  bad,  but  this 
place  is  much  worse,  and  with  this  unhappy  diflerence,  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better."t 

"  Among  the  lower  orders,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Colonial 
Review i  "the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  almost  promis- 
cuous: not  one  scarcely  out  of  a  hundred  knows  anythitig 
about  marriage.  For  a  man  to  have  as  many  women  as  he 
can  procure,  is  tolerated  by  law  and  sanctioned  by  established 
custom.  To  these  he  may  adhere  if  he  thinks  proper,  but 
^hould  he  spend  his  time  with  others,  he  has  little  conscious- 
Xiess  of  turpitude,  and  knows  nothing  of  responsibility."! 


pected.    "  The  huts  of  the  poor  are  nothing  more  than  slave 


,    •  NotlcM.  tc..  p.  65.                          t  Not«fl  of  a  TUlt,  p. 
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beibins.  Some  lyrandienl  of  trees,^  interwoven  iogetiier  and 
plastered  with  mud,  often  leaving  the  interior  exposed  to  the 
weather,  oompose  dwellings  inferior  to  those  of  the  Indians ; 
they  are  without  famiture,  without  household  utensils^  with*^ 
out  chairs, with  bamboos  for  water-pitdiers,  and  oaiabashes  for 

gltasses  and  plates          The  negtoes  have  become  entirety 

ignorant  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  go  wi&oat  them  without 
the  slightest  regret ;  they  live  up6h  a  little  water  and  five 
or  six  bananas,  a  species  of  food  fer  which  they  have  snoh 
a  predilection,  that,  upon  learning  tho  death  of  someone,  they 
say,  in  their  peculiar  language,  ^  Pauvre  diable,  le  quitt6  ba- 
nanes  !*  (Poor  devil,  he^U  get  no  more  bananas!)"* 
•  Mr.  Candler's  description  of  the  houses  is  a  little  mcnre  favor- 
able, for  he  says,  that,  though  poorly  furnished,  they  were 
decent;  in  another  place,  however,  speaking  of  the  principal 
city,  Port  au  Prince,  he  says  it  is  "  perhaps  the  filthiest  capital 
in  the  world."t  Again  he  says,  "  The  peasantry,  through  the 
prevalence  of  heathenism  and  ignoranoe,  have  little  emulatioa 
and  few  wants,  and  grow  up  contented  with  -common  fare, 
coarse  clothing,  and  enjoyments  of  a  mere  animal  nature.'^t 

The  abolitionist  authority  frequently  cited,  and  who  has 
always  been  distinguished  in  France  as  an  ardent  friend  of 
the  negro,  thus  sums  up  his  views  of  the  complete  state  of 
degradation  to  which  the  negroes  have  fallen  since  that  {to 
them)  elevating  power,  slavery,  has  been  removed.il  **The 
Haytians,"  he  sa3rs,  "  are  a  people  badly  clothed,  guarded  by 
soldiers  in  rags^  living  with  perfect  indifference  in  houses  tum- 
bled to  ruins,  and  disputing  the  possession  of  filthy  streets 
with  horses,  asses,  hogs,  and  chickens,  who  seek  food  in  cities 
without  police.  The  people  have  fallen  almost  into  a  ooroplete 
torpor.  They  are  no  longer  conscious  of  the  ruin  of  their 
cities  and  the  misery  of  their  firesides^  They  do  not  suspect 
that  they  are  wanting  everything.  I  have  seen  their  senators 
dwelling  in  straw  houses,  their  instructors  and  deputies  walk* 
ing  the  streets  with  their  coats  worn  out  at  the  elbows.  In  a 
word,  everybody  suffers  from  a  sort  of  general  atomy,  which 
from  material,  passes,  bp  an  intimate  connection,  to  spiritual . 
thingsJ'i 

By  this  great  variety  of  indisputable  evidence,  we  think 
that  the  utter  prostration  and  degradation  of  the  island  are 


•  SelkoelejMr,  p.  tOft.  t  OftadUr,  pp.  69, 123,  t  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

n  There  is  no  doabt  that,  though  much  cruelty  vas  practised  on  the  negroes  by  their 
Vreneh  nia«t«ri  40  Bt.  Pomiago.  the  i^te  •f  alavery,  eT«D  there,  waa  improvinir  xh»  degraded 
and  debaaed  character  natural  to  the  black  race,  and  thai  the  lum  of  pnjaical  suffering  was 
Bof  a  tithe  of  trbat  th^  har»  endUfed  sin«t. 

i  Bchciloher,  p.  180. 


oteaffly  provm ;  hat  it  as  iMoessaty  to  iremtrki  in  respe^ 
the  authorities  we  have  cited)  that  it  has  been  urged  against 
some  of  them  that  their  statements  are  colored  with  prejodioey 
and  this  charge  has  been  particularly  made  against  her  majes* 
tj's  eonsol,  Mr.  MoEensie.  There  is  certainly  not  the  slightest 
growid  for  this  acousatioa^  for  there  is  scaro^y  i^ny  statement 
made  by  that  gentleman  in  1827,  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Schcsldier  in  1841.  Farther,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna 
says :  I  have  seen  Mr.  McKenzie's  work  on  Hay ti.  As  far 
as  I  can  compare  the  ftiots  he  rdates  with  what  I  daily  wit* 
ness,  his  statements  are  troe  and  cannot  be  deoied."  Mr.. 
Hanna  then  goes  on  to  state  that  Mr.  McKen^ie  has  omitied 
ranch  that  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  people  and  country, 
and  that  herein  consists  his  taoit  misrepresentation.  Bert  the 
truth  is,  Mr.  Hanna's  own  notes  of  travel  in  the  island,  con- 
sidering the  narrow  limits  of  his  observations,  convey  fully  as 
bed  an  impression  of  its  fiallen  state  as  Mr.  McKenzie's  do : 
indeed,  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  several  narratives  wo 
have  cited  gives  the  most  painful  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Our  authorities  are  French,  English^  and  American, 
official  and  unofficial,  clergymen  and  laymen,  avowed  abo? 
liiiooists  and  otherwise,  and  yet  with  this  variety  of  nationality, 
education,  position)  and  opinion,  we  do  not  know  of  a  party  of 
tcarellers  who  more  nearly  agree  in  their  views  and  observa* 
tions  of  the  actual  state  of  men  and  things  in  any  given  coun- 
try, than  do  these  gentlemen  upon  the  condition  of  Hayti,  and 
their  accounts  are  fnlly  confirmed  by  the  dry,  unreasoning 
figures  of  the  customhouse. 

Having  then  beheld  the  first  fruits  of  freedom  of  body,  in 
those  who  do  not  possess  freedom  of  soul,  viz.,  material  de* 
cline,  and  mental,  physical,  and  moral  degradation,  we  have 
now  to  notice  the  next  state  of  misery  into  which  sloth  and 
consequent  vice  rapidly  plunge  their  victims — slavery ;  not 
figuratively  speaking  (the  slavery  of  the  passtoos),  though 
that,  too,  is  present,  but  actual  bodily  slavery,  with  its  attend- 
ant cruelties  and  horrors,  ten  times  greater  among  the  black 
race,  who  have  no  guide  but  passion,  than  among  the  whites, 
who,  at  least,  in  many  instances  pretend  to  be  guided  by  rea« 
son  and  justice,  and  often  by  a  higher  authority. 

First  upon  the  stage  appears  the  Empemr  Dessalines^  whose 
very  name  causes  a  shudder  of  horror.    This  negro,  who  is 
generally  characterized  as     the  monster,"     the  fiend,"  &c., 
commenced  his  reign  in  1804,  immediately  after  the  declara^. 
tion  of  independence.    The  island  fairly  groaned  under  his 
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osppxe^fh  Md  )i9  remkida  M  more  of  those  bloodthirtty 
Afrioao  kipge,  whO|  far  removied  frpm  the  influences  of  oivUi- 
afttton,  have,  ifor  egeet  one  with  another,  spent  their  days  in 
destroying  the  bmnan  raoe.  It  is  9aid  that  Desealines,  m  his 
ahoort  reign  of  two  years,  slew  fifteen  thousand  mnlattoce*  It 
is  true  that  some  of  his  publie  measures  were  oharacteruied 
by  sagacity  aad  {vrudefioe,  but  nothing- oould  exceed  the  sav-* 
age  ferocity  with  which  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  all 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  his  hatred.  The  deiiion 
QttOB  aroused  withiu  his  breast,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  young 
nor  old,  maie  nor  iemale,  were  safe  from  the  direst  efforts  of 
his  mfllias.   He  was .  put  to  death,  by  his  own  soldiers,  ia 


Having  rid  themselves  of  this  oruel  master,  the  people  chose 
another  negro,  named  Ghristophe,  as  his  successor,  who,  ac* 
oording  to  ^  iiashion  of  tyrants  m  this  island,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  places,  was  first  proclaimed  pi:esident,  and  after- 
ward crowned  king.  Like  Nero,  he  commenced  his  reign 
mildly  ;  like  Nero's,  it  ended  in  cruelty.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Hanna  says  of  him  that,  intoxicated  with  es^cess  of  power, 
and  restrained  from  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  by  neither 
a  sense  of  religion  ner  the  salutary  influence  of  early  edoca* 
tion,  he  became  at  first  capricious  and  unfeeling,  then  the 
miserable  victim  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
cold-blooded  and  remorseless  tyrant.!  Toward  the  close  of  his 
reign,  his  cruelty  became  dresdful ;  he  buffeted  his  generals, 
beat  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  degraded  generals  to  the  rank 
of  private  soMiers,  sent  his  ministers  to  labor  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  kept  his  attendants  in  arrear  of  their  pay,  from  ex- 
traordinary avarioat  The  citadel  of  La  Ferriere  was  a  monu- 
meat  of  his  cruelty  ;  the  building  of  it  was  a  vast  und^*ta- 
kingt  and  Christophe  was  determined  to  make  it  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  world.  Captain  AgendeaU)  who  worked  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  a  prisoner  within  its  walls,  said  that 
every  stone  in  the  fort,  had  cost  a  human  life,\i  Another  in* 
stance  of  his  savage  disposition  is  almost  incredible.  During 
his  absence  from  Cape  Frangois,  all  the  mulatto  women  pray- 
ed openly  in  church,  that  he  might  never  return,  because  of 
his  tyranny.  When  he  did  return,  he  had  every  one  of  them 
sought  out,  dragged  from  their  dwellings  and  murdered. i 


1806.* 


*  PrecU  Historiqae%  etc,  etc 
t  Mot6f ,  vol.    p.  168. 


i  Harrej,  pp.  890  Md  892. 


t  Hanna,  p.  It. 
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His  tyranny  finally  produoed  a  oonsplrao^  against  him^  00 
that  an  armed  foroe,  under  the  Dake  de  Marmalade,  marched 
against  him,  and  bein^  joined  by  the  personal  adherents  of  the 
idngy  the  latter  shot  himself  in  his  palace,  in  October,  1830 ; 
or,  as  a  Haytian  writer  expresses  it,  after  having  made  his 
oodntrymen  groan  under  a  rod  of  iron  and  blood,  he  expiated 
his  crimes  by  oommittiilg  suicide.*  Besides  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Ghristophe,  he  was  carrying  on  a  civil  war  dor-* 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign,  with  Petion,  who  bad-  been 
elected  president  of  a  republic,  formed  by  the  people  of  the 
soutiiiern  district  of  the  island*  The  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  him  in  these  wars,  says  Hr.  Harvey,  *'wasof  the 
most  cruel  kind."t 

Meanwhile,  the  easteim  part  of  the  island  was  equally  dis- 
tracted. The  Spanish  Haytians,  under  General  Juan  Sanohez, 
were  fighting  with  the  French,  who  still  retained  Some  posts 
in  that  quarter,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  the  Englirii  made 
a  descent  upon  the  island  and  captured  the  city  of  San  Do* 
mingo.  Thus,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  the  negroes  in  this 
small  island,  instead  of  being  compelled  merely  to  till  the  Soil, 
were  literally  laboring  for  five  masters,  viz.,  a  negro,  a  mu* 
latto,  a  Spaniard,  an  Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman,  all  of 
whom  were  engaged,  to- a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  slaughter- 
iDg  this  unfortunate  race,  whom  philanthropists  are  ever  in- 
sisting on  placing  in  positions  in  which,  being  without  the 
protection  of  masters,  they  are  left  a  prey  to  the  cruel. 

Under  Boyer,  a  mulatto,  educated  in  France,  the  whole  in- 
land became  united  in  1833,  into  a  military  republic.  Boyer, 
in  turn,  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  owing  to  a  revolt  in  1843, ' 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to  a  man«<if-war,  lying  in 
the  harbor.!  He  was  succeeded  by  another  mulatto,  nafned 
Herard,  in  1844.  In  the  same  year  occurred  another  revolt, 
and  General  Guerrier,  a  negro,  was  made  president.  In 
1845,  Pierrots  became  president.  More  revolts  and  a  rev- 
olution, which  placed  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
negro  general,  Riohe,  in  1846. 

In  this  year,  Soulouque  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power ; 
and,  in  1849,  he  made  an  alleged  plot  to  assassinate  him,  ihe 


•  Harrej,  p.  399.  Hanna,  note  to  p.  lyil.  Chrittoplie  ia  said  to  hare  slain  15,000  ma- 
lattoos.   ^choelcher,  p.  239. 
t  Sketches,  etc.,  p.  103. 

t  One  of  the  ins^urrections  which  ocenrred  In  1843,  was  headed  hj  a  hlaok  general  named 
Balzon,  who.  it  was  said,  had  determined,  if  snceessfal,  to  mnrder  erery  mulatto,  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  in  the  island,  and  he  had  decreed  that  erery  bhtck  who  should  protect  any 
mulatto,  would  be  punifdied  br  the  tearing  out  of  his  ey«B  and  tongae.—McOregor^t  Frog" 
r§M  qf  America^  toI.  i.,  p.  1190. 
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pretext  fdr  removing  all  obnoxious  persons,  of  whom  many 
fled,  and  great  nnmbers  were  beheaded. 

Souloaqiie  crowned  himself  emperor,  mider  the  title  of  Fans- 
tin  I.,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1851  * 

Thus,  besides  the  indolenoe  and  general  degradation  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  island  since  it  has  been  under  negro 
management,  there  have  also  occurred  innumerable  revolts  and 
civil  wars,  which  have  caused  immense  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  to  say  nothing  of  dragging  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  male  population  intb  the  service  of  the  army. 

The  military  system  of  Hayti  now  requires  a  moment's  no- 
tice. The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna  says  that  '*  one  third,"  perhaps  he 
could  almost  say,  "  two  thirds,^^  of  the  population  are  soldiers.t 
This  seems  to  be  an  e^iaggeration,  as  the  general  estimate 
made  of  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian  army  is  from  40,000  to* 
45,000  men.  How  great  a  tax  this  is  upon  the  people  may 
be  inferred  from  a  comparison  which  will  enable  us  better  to 
judge  of  the  magnitude  of  such  an  army  in  proportion  to  the  - 
contributing  numbers.  If  the  British  nation,  for  example, 
maintained  an  army  proportionately  large,  it  would  number 
1,600,000  men  !  If  France,  it  would  be  about  2,000,000  of 
men.  The  manner  of  recruiting  this  large  anny  is  often  des- 
potic. "  I  am  at  this  moment  witness,"  says  Mr.  Schoelcher, 
"  of  a  thing  which  I  rfiould  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  if  it  had 
not  passed  under  my  own  eyes  ;  for  the  last  eight  days,  com- 
panies of  five,  six,  or  eight  soldiers,  have  been  roaming  about 
the  streets  of  Port  au  Prince,  bayonet  in  hand,  and  collecting 
acocnrding  to  their  fancy  all  the  young  men  who  seemed  to 
•  them  suitable  for  the  service."t 

The  troops  are  generally  described  as  a  lazy,  ragged,  igno- 
rant, and  often  shoeless  set  of  vagabonds. 

The  appropriation  for  the  army  during  the  year  1845-'46, 
absorbed  out  of  the  general  expenditure,  which  was  $5,148,724 
for  that  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,786.3.9,  or  more  than 
five  sevenths  of  the  whole  amount,  leaving  only  $1,362,396, 
for  all  other  branches  of  the  public  service.ll 

We  now  come  to  a  new  phase  of  the  so-called  freedom  of 
Hayti.  As  might  be  expected,  a  condition  of  affairs  similar 
to  that  described,  must  soon  press  heavily  on  the  finances  of  a 
country.    States,  if  they  do  not  need  food  like  individuals,  at 


•  Lately  deposed. 

t  Noticen,  &c.,  p.  56.  This  gentleman,  as  itg  have  before  remarked,  althongh  he  thinks  Me;. 
lIcKenzitt's  work  giTaa  a  false  impression,  appears  certainty  to  convey  to  thu  mind  of 'thA 
reader  a  worse  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country,  than  is  received  from  the  book  aUaded  tok 
t  Haiti,  p.  m  1  Macg;ref  or,  voL  ly  p.  1200. 
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letst  reqaire  funds  to  keep  them  alive ;  and  the  ralera  oi  the 
Haytians  &oon  discovered,  that,  however  agreeable  in  theory 
might  be  a  Utopia  without  labor,  its  locality  was  oertsin- 
ly  not  in  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  that  a  population 
squatted  on  the  earth  and  sucking  bananas,  though  they  might 
be  fulfilling  their  own  ideas  of  terrestrial  happiness,  just  as  their 
brethren  in  Africa  have  been  doing  these  many  centuries,  were 
neither  profitable  to  the  state,  useful  to  mankind,  nor  fmmo-  ^ 
ters  of  morality.  The  wealth  of  the  island,  aoquiied  during 
the  days  of  its  industry,  was  soon  squandered ;  the  disinclina* 
tion  of  the  people  to  labor  prevented  the  accumulation  of  more, 
the  finances  of  the  government  were  pinched,  andhenoe  origi- 
nated the  Code  Rural  of  President  Boyer.  This  code,  in  plain 
English,  reduced  the  large  body  of  the  negroes  to  slavery  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  protection  during  sickness  and  old  age.  It 
is  too  long  to  be  copied  entirely  in  this  place.  We  will,  how- 
ever, give  a  summary  of  its  principal  provisions.  It  de<areeB 
thai>— 

**  All  persons  not  excepted  by  the  third  article  nMst  euUimUe  the  emrtk ;  tiiej 
cannot  quit  the  countiy  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  a  town  or  village,  without 
the  permission  of  the  judge  of  the  peace,  who  shall  not  give  such  authority  with- 
out iieing  assured  of  the  morality  of  the  applicant,  of  his  regular  conduct,  and  of 
bis  ability  to  maintain  himself  in  the  town  ;  they  cannot  send  their  childieo  to 
school*  or  to  be  apprenticed  in  town,  without  a  certificate  from  the  judge  of 
the  peace  ;  they  can,  under  no  pretext,  establish  a  shop,  or  sell  produce  in  the 
country,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  the  articles  of  produce  and  homemannfac- 
.tare ;  they  cannot  build  a  house  in  the  country  HBOonneoted  with  caltiTatien. . . . 

AH  persons  not  farmers,  or  proprietors,  living  in  the  country,  without  hav- 
ing contracted  with  some  cultivator,  are  reputed  vagabonds^  and  must  be  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  magistrate,  who  warns  them  tbat  by  law  they  are  bound  to 
contract,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  they  are  vent  to  prison ;  and  if  they  paraiat 
after  eight  days*  confinement,  they  shall  be  condemned  to  labor  on  the  pubtio 
works  until  they  agree  to  make  a  contract.  After  a  contract  is  once  made  the 
.provisions  for  enforcing  its  executien  are  strict.* 

Tq  show  who  were  the  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  we  transcribe  the  third  article  entire  : 

Cook  Bural. 

"Art.  8.  Tous  les  citoyens  ^tant  obliges,  de  concourir  h.  sontenir  I'etat,  soit 
par  leurs  services,  soit  par  lenr  industrie,  ceox  qui  ne  serroiit  pas  employ^  civ^ 
ou  requis  pour  le  service  militaire  ;  cftux  qui  n*exerceroiit  pas  ane  prefesaioii  aa- 
sujettie  a  la  patente ;  ceux  qui  ne  seront  pas  ouvriers  travaiilaus,  ou  employes 
comme  domestiques  ;  ceux  qui  ne  seront  pas  employes  a  la  coupe  des  bois  pro- 
pres  Texportation ;  ceux  enfin  qui  ne  pourront  pas  jnstCfier  leurs  aioyeas 
d'existence  devront  cultiver  la  terre.*' 

Here,  then,  is  a  formal  acknowledgment,  on  negro  authority, 
that  man  cannot  live  without  labor,  and  a  confession  that  ne- 
groes will  not  labor  unless  they  are  compelled  to ;  ajid  the  in- 


•  HcKensle,  rol.  11.,  pp.  1M,  IM. 
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Jurence  to  be  drawn  from  this,  and  indead  from  Hit  wbdehis^ 
toty  of  Hayti  during  the  last  fifty  years,  is,  that  by  suddenly 
and  yioleatly  depriving  negroes  (as  they  are  now  ocm^itatad) 
of  their  white  masters  in  the  western  world,  even  though  these 
be  not  perfect,  you  deprive  them  of  protectors  and  leave 
ihem  a  prey  to  oivil  wars,  diaoord,  massacres,  vice,  and  eome- 
quent  disease,  danger  of  &mine  from  improvidence,  and  what 
is  perhaps  worse  than  all,  tiie  despotism  of  their  own  negr» 
rale^  Beside  this,  we  must  consider  tiiat  the  world  is  not 
yet  entirely  influenced  by  the  gi^en  rule  ;  even  the  most  just 
and  enlightened  nations  make  strange  confusion  between 
meum  and  tuum^;  what,  then,  is  to  be  expected  from  those 
whose  pr<^3ssions  are  not  so  loud  ?  How  easily  are  pretexts 
found  for  ike  seizure  of  provinces  and  states  I  And  if  the  av- 
arice s){  the  just  can  scarcely  res^^ain  their  fingers  from  rob* 
bery,  ¥rfaat  can  protect  a  rich  island  like  Hayti,  with  a  fertile 
soil  on  the  one  hand,  and  700,000  laborers  on  the  other,  strong 
and  capable  of  developing  it,  from  the  grasp  of  sonpe  ambitious  • 
Cc»rtes,  Pizarro^  or  Walker,  who  will  be  regularly  ^*  invited"  by 
one  oi  the  factions  of  the  country  to  aid  in  snbduing  another, 
but  who  will  end  by  placing  his  iron  heel  on  the  necks  oif 
both!  And  would  Amerioa  or  Europe  interfere  in  such  a 
case  ?  Have  they  forgotten  LeClerc,  and  his  army  of  twenty^ 
five  thousand  men  sent  out  by  Napoleon,  and  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  climate  and  negroes  of  this  island  indatiate  of  blood  ? 

We  sincerely  hope  a  better  fate  awaits  it,  for  to  whatever 
depth  of  degradation  the  unfortunate  people  choose  to  descend^ 
we  can  conceive  of  no  motive  which  could  possibly  justify 
any  one  in  again  enslaving  them  so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe 
the  rights  of  others.  At  present  there  is  certainly  not  much 
danger  of  whites  being  invited  there,  for  suoh  is  the  hatred  of  the 
race  existing^  that  no  white  man  can  hold  a  foot  of  land  with-"  * 
in  its  territory  ;  no  white,  man  can  marry  a  Haytian  womany 
and  thereby  become  entitled  to  her  real  or  personal  estate,  nor 
can  any  white  man  trade  without  a  special  license  renewahle 
yearly  with  a  heavy  fine.*  Indeed,  under  Dessalines,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  white  race  was  entirely  ignored,  that  chief  hav- 
mg  proclaimed  a  constitution  which  deolared  all  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  country  blacky  whatever  might  be  their  color.t 

But  in  spite  of  ail  the  evidence  we  have  to  prove  the  sad 


•  CaodUr,  p.108.  M oKratie,  Ae. 

t  Article  88  of  Borer's  Constitution  it  m  follows  : 

**  Abt.  88.  Attoan  blane  quelqne  soit  sa  £4¥*n,  ne  ponrra  mettre  les  pieds  snr  ce  territoire 
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<9oiiditioa  of  Hayti  and  its  people,  there  are  a  ferw  liltra  philan- 
thropists who  cannot,  or  will  not  see  it.  They  flee  finom  truth, 
•and  whra  it  presses  them  hard,  hidetheir  heads  in  the  sand  like 
the  ostrioh.  Had  they  heen  Nathan  in  the  days  of  David,  the 
world  would  never  have  known  David's  sin  ;  they  hide  truth 
that  the  truili  may  prevail,  as  if  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  oould  stand ;  no  good  cause  has  ever  yet  prospered  by 
-moh  means ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  benefit 
nan  accrue  to  the  negro  race  from  this  constant  bolstering  up 
of  his  character,  by  many  who  are  undoubtedly  sincere  in 
their  motives.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  if 
the  negro  be  as  moral  as  represented  he  needs  no  instructor  ? 
if  he  be  industrious  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  industrious  to 
teach  him  to  labor ;  if  he  have  the  capacity  for  self-govern* 
ment  there  is  no  reason  why  the  civilized  world  should  lend 
him  a  helping  hand  to  protect  him  from  the  unprincipled ; 
in  short,  if  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  (as  he  certainly 

-  must  be,  if  possessing  half  the  virtues  attributed  to  him  by 
some  of  his  friends),  in  these  cruel  conflicts  of  races,  in  which, 
since  the  days  of  the  Ganaanites,  millions  of  men,  who  have 
allowed  themselves  to  sink  into  indolence,  vice,  and  barbar* 
ism,  have  been  swept  from  the  earth  by  stronger,  and  gener- 
ally more  industrious  arms,  why  then  let  him  stand  on  his 
feet  and  show  it. 

These  utter  zealous  persons  whose  only  idea  is  to  free  the 
bodies  of  the  negro  race,  regardless  of  consequences,  ren»ind 
us,  by  the  speciousness  of  their  arguments,  of  Pharaoh's  magL- 
oians,  who,  by  their  cunning  enchantments,  could  make  &e 
worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

Is  the  fact  stated,  that  the  most  gross  superstition  and  irre- 
ligion  prevail  in  Hayti  ?    Immediately  Ham's  nmgicians  cite 

*the  white  population  of  some  decaying  South  American  repub- 
lic as  em  example  of  similar  darkness  and  error.  Are  conolu* 
sive  proofe  brou^t  of  their  idleness  ?  They  will  point  to  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples*  Is  it  shown  that  the  negroes  throughout 
the  West  Indies  practise  witchcraft  and  sometimes  the  death- 
dealing  ordeal  ?  Then  we  are  referred  to  the  Puritans  of  New- 
En^and,  or  the  Scotch  of  the  last  century.  Tables  of  figures 
proving  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are 
Knet  by  counter-tables,  so  plausibly  constructed  as  to  mislead 
all  but  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

And  in  this  manner  the  whole  catalogue  of  failings  and  vi- 
ces, observable  in  the  negroes  of  Hayti  or  elsewhere,  is  matched, 
or  plausibly  accounted  for,  just  as  a  worthless  or  abandoned 
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man  will  sometimes  attempt  to  extenqate  his  gnilt,  by  citing 
the  examples  of  many  illusrtrious  persons,  in  eac^  one  of  whom, 
some  single  vice  of  his  own  was  a  conspicuous  failing,  forget- 
ting that  while  he  combines  in  one  the  faults  of  wcmy^  he  ex-, 
ercises  the  virtues  of  none  ;  conspicuous  examples  of  each  ot 
the  faults  of  the  negro  may  doubtless  be  formed  anKmg  the 
cinlized  races  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  the  aggregate  of  all  com* 
bined  in  one  unfortunate  race,  that  at  present  constitutes  their 
weakness. 

And  so  while  Ham's  magicians  are  playing  their  tricks,  the 
subjects  of  Ham  are  continually  exposed  to  new  plagues ;  for 
surely,  if  these  magicians  can  persuade  tiie  civilized  and  phil- 
anthropic world  that  humanity  has  gained  by  the  bloody  revr 
olution  in  Hayti^  by  the  long  list  of  massacres  that  have  oo» 
curred  since,  and  by  the  irreligion,  immorality,  ignorance) 
and  indolenoe,  that  have  reigned  during  the  last  fifty  yettrs, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  may  yet  see  scenes  enacted  in 
the  United  States,  compared  with  which,  those  in  that  island 
would  be  as  child's  play. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  tables  of  figures  made  to  show 
that  the  industry  of  Hayti  has  not  suffered  by  emancipation  ; 
one  of  these  tables,  relating  to  the  production  of  coffee,  has  had 
quite  an  extensive  circulation,  and  if  its  author  understands 
the  mode  of  culture  of  that  article,  his  statements  are  more  in- 
genious than  ingenuous.  The  endeavor  i$  to  prove  that  the 
negroes,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  falling  off  in  produc-. 
tioQ,  raised  more  coffee  in  1841  than  they  did  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  the  inference  intended  to  be  conveyed  being,  that  they 
are  quite  as  industrious  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  bondage. 
As  the  reader  has  seen,  the  export  of  that  article  has  fallen  off 
more  than  one  half,  but  the  writer  of  tiiis  table  tells  u»  thai 
the  negroes  themselves  consume  the  difference  ;  a  little  exami-* 
nation  will  show  the  character  of  this  statement. 

The  differenoe  between  the  exports  of  1789  and  1841  is 
42,000,000  lbs. ;  the  population  of  the  French  side  700,000 
souls     hence,  every  man,  woman,  and  infant,  must  drink  sixty 


*  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  population  of  (Tayti  because  there  has  been  so  much  gneiui* 
work  upon  the  fubject  that  it  Is  Mmost  ijopossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  it.  An  Afrin 
can  elerffvman,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Crummel,  saya  the  population  doubled  in  the  twonty-five 
years  ending  in  18-24.  He  est! mate!<  it,  in  1800,  at  600,000  souls,  and,  in  1824,  at  036,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sehcelcher  say^  that  well-iofonned  persons  in  the  island  agree  that  the 
population  does  not  increaae.  De  Gfobineau  flayn  it  diminishes.  Humboldt  Bays  that  on  th« 
most  faTorable  principles  of  increase  it  mi^ht  have  been  in  1826,  820^000  which  would  b« 
more  than  doubling  in  twenty-fire  years.  But  on  the  other  hand,  again,  Mr,  McKcnzie  oh- 
talned  a  aeroi-ofllcial  statement,  estimating  it  in  1827  at  only  423,042  souls.  This  gentleman,  > 
remarks  that  he  made  repeated  effort*  to  obtain  from  government  an  official  estimata,  bnt 
|)iUe4  to  do  BQ.   Th9  estimates  for  theyesir  1780  are  va^toii;s.  A  tablo  prepared  bj  ordief  Of 
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pounds  of  coffee  pet  annuni,  6r  more  than  a  pound  ia  ^eek 
each  !  which  is  highly  hnprobable.  Again,  42,000,000  lbs. 
of  coffee  require  an  immense  quantity  of  sugar,  and  yet  the 
Haytians  have  given  up  the  culture  of  sugar !  Besides  this, 
"ke  have  already  given  the  statemtetrt  of  one  traveller  informing 
us  that  water  was  their  beverage,  and  of  others  that  their  fare 
was  coarse ;  these  facts  make  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
negroes  in  Hayti,  as  a  general  rule,  consume  much  coffee  ;  but 
even  if  they  did,  it  would  certainly  imply  no  greater  industry 
fa?  a  man  to  go  and  gather  a  few  berries  which  grow  with  lit- 
tle otilture,  and  even  spontaneously,  than  it  would  for  a  savage 
living  on  roots,  to  use  the  requisite  exertion  to  lift  ihem 
fMti  the  ground  and  place  them  in  his  mouth  ;  even  the  sav^ 
ages  in  Africa  pluck  the  bread  fruit  from  ihe  trees  when  they 
are  hungry. 

If  Bordeaux  were  suddenly  to  cease  exporting  clarets,  it 
would  give  us  a  fine  idea  of  the  style  of  labor  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  say  that  they  were  just  as  industrious  As  before, 
but  that  they  now  go  into  the  vineyards  before  breakfietst  and 
eat  the  grapes,  instead  of  making  them  into  wine ! 

If  our  views  Cf  the  condition  of  this  island  be  thought 
gloomy,  they,  nevertheless,  appear  to  be  true ;  and  we  might 
cite  the  authority  of  many  competent  to  judge,  who  have  ar* 
rived  at,  perhaps,  darker  conclusions  than  ourselves.  We  will 
only  cite  two.  Mr.  McQ-regor,  the  well-known  statioian, 
after  a  long  examination  of  the  political,  moral,  and  commer- 
cial state  of  the  country,  thu^  daguerreotypes  its  past  and 
present  situation,  while  considering,  with  anxious  fbrebodings, 
its  future  prospects : 

"  What  the  destiny  of  Hajti  may  be,**  he  observee,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
Mermme;  fbrther  than  the  reToltHSom  of  1842-*4S,  the  expaliion  of 
^be  president  Boyer,  the  atrochiefl  committed  by  the  negroes  upon  the  col- 
ored races— the  contests  and  distractions  between  the  former  pohtical  men  of 
the  island — the  insecurity  which  prevails — the  non-payment  of  the  instalments 
of  indemnity  to  France— the  ne^ect  of  agriculture— the  consequent  want  of 
piOdtcts  for  trade,  and  the  lax  morals  and  hidolenc*  of  the  populdioa,  are  all 


ikt  Trench  goTemment  made  the  number  of  neionroefi  in  the  western  part  of  the  Inland  that 
year  480.000 ;  Colonel  Malenfant's  estimafe  was  70Q,000 ;  Horeau  St.  Bemy,  460,000.  W 
•nppote  there  Is  not  much  known  aboat  either  the  pa^t  or  preient  numbers  in  the  island. 
Mr.  Schoricber,  in  1841,  thought  the  popnlatlon  of  the  western  tide  was  about  700,000,  and 
a  writer  in  the  Eneyclopadia  Britannica  (edition  1856) ,  places  it  at  740,000.  The*-e  calcnla- 
tSons  appear  not  unreasonable.  Considering  the  rltallty  of  the  AfHcan  race,  thetr  small  re- 
qmlretnents.  and  the  case  of  subsistence  in  Hayti,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  moTement 
«f  the  population  is,  and  will  be.  similar  to  that  of  Africa,  Increasing  rapidly  at  time%  and 
then  being  swept  off  by  warx  and  epidemics ;  for  Hot  the  lea4  severe  and  cruel  infliction 
upon  this  helpless  race,  caused  by  a  midden  and  violent  emancipation,  is,  that  while  a  nee- 
pw  sunk  in  sloth  and  vice  are  peculiarly  a  prey  to  diseases  such  as  small-pox,  cholera,  ac. 

ha^  been  the  case  in  this  island,  they  are  almost  totally  deprived  by  their  ignoranee,  of 
■ledloal  aid,  ttom.  their  own  race,  and  by  their  fblly,  of  that  nom  any  other  race. 
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•objaetf,  wben  deliberately  considered,  that  do  not  leave  oi  mach  good  to  hope 
for,  in  the  proipecUi  of  Hayti.*"* 

Coont  de  Gobiaeau,  in  a  work  reoently  published,  entitled 
L^InegaliU  des  Races  Humainesy  thus  foroibly  sums  up  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Hayti,  and  contrasts  them  with  the 
fhrits  produced  after  fifty  years  trial : 

"There,"  he  obsenret,  *'we  find  institntioni  not  only  limilar  to  ours,  but 
founded  upon  the  nH>ft  recent  maxims  of  our  political  wisdom.  All  that  the 
Toice  of  the  most  refined  liberalism,  has  proclaimed  in  the  deliberative  assemblies 
of  £«rope,  during  the  last  sixty  jeais,  all  that  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  man  have  written,  all  the  declarations  of  rights  and  priA- 
eipkw,  have  found  an  echo  on  the  banks  of  the  Artibonite.  No  trace  of  AfHca 
remains  in  the  writttn  laws,  or  the  official  language  ;  the  recollections  of  the 
land  of  Ham  are  offieiaUy  expunsed  from  every  mind ;  once  more«  the  institur 
tions  are  completely  European.  Let  us  now  examine  how  they  harmonize  with 
the  manners. 

*<  What  a  contrast !  The  maimeii  are  as  deprtntd,  as  htattlf^  aa  f^roeiout, 
as  in  Deiromif'*  dec 

M.  de  Gobineau  then  dwells  upon  the  hatred  existing  be- 
tween blaeks  and  mulattoes ;  the  dreadful  massaeres  perpe* 
trated  ;  the  abandonment  of  agrioultare ;  the  indolence  of  the 
people,  remarking  that  industry  was  not  known,  even  b^ 
name.  In  short,  drawing  a  much  worse  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  island,  than  we  have  done.f 

*•  The  negroes  of  Haytl,"  he  adds.  "  though  removed  from  Africa  by  several 
^•MratioM,  are  the  same  as  in  their  native  clime.  Their  supreme  felicity  is 
idleness ;  tbeir  supreme  leason  marder."t 

Finally,  if  our  representation  of  Hayti,  or  New  Africa^  as  it 
may  more  properly  be  called,!  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the 
hopes  of  the  least  sanguine,  even  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Jefferson,  regarding  the  future  progress  to  be  there  displayed, 
have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  Yet,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  question,  as  to  negro  capacity  being  on  a  psx 
with  that  of  the  white,  is  answered.  All  that  we  claim  is, 
that  the  lives  of  two  generations  of  men,  living  in  perfect 
freedom,  and  surrounded  by  every  possible  advantage,  is  an- 
other added  to  the  many  already  existing  proofs,  that  the  negro 
race  will  never  rise  to  that  point  through  a  process  of  free- 
dom ;  and  let  us  add  that  they  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  been  compelled  to  achieve  civilization  through  long 
periods  of  servitude. 


e  Progreu  of  America,  vol. p.  1203. 

t  8m  mumi  tor  l'Iii«galit4  dM  Kmm  HwnaioM,  par  M.  cl«  Oobinm,  C.  V. 

%  Jbid. — ^We  have  rsferred  to  Hoti  •dition*  not  baring  the  original. 

f  Haiti  it  tbe  aborifinal  name  oftho  i^^Und,  which,  !n  the  language  of  the  Indiana,  meaa 
**  moontainooa  land.'^  Colambofl  gave  it  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  or  "  Little  Spain.**  The 
Vrench  ehanged  Ite  name  to  St.  Domingo,  when  it  fell  into  their  ponseeeion.  The  negroee 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  aenae,  restored  iti  original  name. 
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^ART.  IV -THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  QUESTION. 

AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OP  THE  POLITICAL  DESTINIES  OP  THE  ISTHBIUS. 

Speaking  with  geographical  propriety,  the  American  Isthmus 
includes  that  irregular  body  of  land  between  the  eighth  and 
nineteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  connecting  the  two  large 
table-lands  of  North  and  South  America. 

It  was  discovered  in  1502.  In  that  year  Columbus  landed 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Central  America,  disembarking  at  Point 
Casinas,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  The  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  was  not  explored,  and  the  adventurous  navigator 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Darien. 

A  number  of  attempts  had  been  made  by  adventurers,  under 
grants  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  subdue  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  regions  of  Central  America,  and  to  plant  colonies  there 
at  different  points.  The  conquest  of  the  country  was  ulti- 
mately intrusted  by  Cortea  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  generals.  The  campaign  was  decisive. 
At  its  termination,  in  the  year  1524,  Alvarado  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  larger  portion  of  the  country ;  and  although  it  was 
some  years  before  the  natives  were  completely  subdued,  they 
were  too  enfeebled  and  too  nmch  dispersea  to  present  an  orgam* 
ized  resistance.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign, Alvarado  founded  the  city  of  Guatemala ;  and  the  whole 
country  under  that  name  was  added  to  the  immense  dominions 
of  Spain. 

,  It  seems  that  the  Spaniards  united  with  their  plans  of  colo- 
nization of  the  ancient  country  of  Guatemala,  a  zeal,  which 
was  in  a  measure  sincere,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
fieiith ;  and  that  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  a  sys- 
tem of  instructions  and  missions  was  organized.  But  there 
are,  unfortunately,  too  many  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  care  taken  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls^  the 
Indians,  although  they  invariably  received  the  ceremonies  of 
the  new  faith  with  perfect  submission,  were  treated  with  great 
cruelty  under  the  color  of  religion,  and  were  put  to  the  sever- 
est tasks  of  labor  by  virtue  of  their  vassalage,  which  the 
invaders  compelled  them  in  every  instance  to  acknowledge 
formally.  The  simple  and  un warlike  tribes  on  the  north  coast 
are  related  to  have  received  the  invaders  of  their  territory  with 
submission,  and  to  have  welcomed  them  with  the  most  joyful 
demonstrations.   They  flocked  to  the  seashore  to  kiss  the  nands 
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of  their  newly-arrived  masters,  and  to  lead  tkem  in  barbaric 
atate  through  pathways  strewn  with  flowers,  and  to  the  music 
of  shells^  rejoicing  like  simple  children  over  the  wonder  of  an 
hour,  which  unconsciously  involved  their  whole  destiny. 

The  country  of  Central  America  has  attracted  modern  atten- 
tion in  various  regards.  Ever  since  its  first  discovery,  the 
Isthmus  has  been  an  object  of  more  special  consideration  to 
maritime  nations,  who  have  indulged  'for  three  centuries  the 
hope  of  drawing  closer  together  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  trade  of  Asia,  including  the  untold 
wealth  opened  to  modem  commerce  in  China,  Japan,  and  Poly- 
nesia, the  key  to  unlock  which,  in  the  fancies  of  the  age  of 
ilie  Cpnquista,  as  well  as  in  the  more  exact  calculations  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  to  be  found  in  the  passages  of  the 
American  Isthmus,  formed  a  temptation  too  splendid  to  be  neg* 
looted  in  any  times  of  commercial  avarice  or  excited  enterprise. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  various 
explorations  were  made  to  discover,  through  some  communica- 
oation  of  the  two  oceans,  a  shorter  route  to  the  Asiatic  Spice 
Islands.  However,  in  the  ignorance  then  prevalent  of  this 
portion  of  the  world's  geography,  it  was  supposed  that  tropical 
America  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asia ; — and,  indeed, 
it  is  related  of  Columbus,  that,  in  his  first  voyage  in  1492, 
when  he  reached  Cuba,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  had 
touched  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  configuration, 
however,  of  the  newly-found  land  of  Central  America  waa 
gra4ually  recognized,  chiefly  through  the  discovery  of  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa  in  1513 and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enacted  the  strange  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  the  ocean  for  his  king,  an  eager  desire  was  excited  to  dis- 
cover an  inter-ooeanic  passage,  through  which  might  pass  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  that  was  to  enrich  Castile.  The  prev- 
alent ideas,  however,  of  the  geographical  situation  of  Asia,  were 
i^tlll  widely  erroneous ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  by  the  cele- 
bzated  cosmographer,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  that  the  figures 
and  inferences  of  Columbi&s  would  have  advanced  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  which  were  sought  to  be  reached,  as  far  a43  the 
naeridian  of  San  Diego  in  California !  The  search  for  an  inter- 
ooeanic  passage  was  persevered  in  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1622,  the  Emperor  Charles  directed  a  letter  to  Cortez,  instruct- 
ing and  urging  him  to  discover  a  passage,  by  which  the  dis- 
tance to  the  spice  lands  would  be  shortened  by  two  thirds." 
The  eosmical  views,  however,  of  the  age  became  considerably 
enktfgad  by  the  island  discoveries  in  Sie  Pacific,  in  the  early 
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half  of  the  sixtednth  century,  and  the  nnmerotm  voyages  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portngnese,  the  prineipal  navigators  of  this 
oaean,  and  who  made  it  almost  the  exolosive  theatre  of  their 
own  enterprises. 

The  interest  in  an  adequate  inter-oceanio  ooromunioation 
dividing  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  American  contineBts, 
has  come  to  he  powerfully  revived  by  the  commereial  spirit  of 
the  present  age,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  late  partieulair 
events.  The  project  of  such  a  communieatioQ  between  th^ 
two  oceans  was  readily  adopted  by  the  Engli^,  who  regarded 
with  uneasy  and  ill-suppressed  jealousy  the  lead  taken  by 
American  enterprise  in  preparing  the  means  of  oommeroial 
transit  across  tiie  Isthmus.  But  the  United  States  appreciated 
the  interest  of  all  the  maritime  nations^  in  effecting  the  entire 
political  neutrality  of  a  ship  communication  between  the  twe 
oceans ;  and  when  England  manifested  an  anxiety  to  reserve 
the  rights  of  her  commerce,  and  oonsequently  thoee  of  Europe, 
in  the  projected  enterpri^  of  a  ship  canal,  the  United  States 
were  fully  prepared  to  treat  on  the  subject  in  a  willing  and 
liberal  spirit. 

It  was  never  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  attempt  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  passages  of  the  Isthmus.  A  policy  so 
utterly  fruitless,  and  so  jealous  and  selfish,  would  have  been 
adverse  to  the  liberal,  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  unworthy 
of  our  national  position,  and  subversive  of  our  relatioas  of 
amity  and  good-will  with  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe: 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  out  undue  European  mterferenoe  in 
Central  America,  and,  by  a  jealous  vigilance,  assure  them- 
selves of  free  transit  at  all  passages  of  the  Isthmus.  This 
proposition  cannot  be  disputed  for  fairness ;  and  it  carries  con- 
viction and  emphasis  witii  it. 

The  necessitjr  of  constant  free  communicatioii  with  ovu* 
growing  possessions  on  the  Pacific ;  the  prudent  antioipatiow 
of  the  accidents  of  tiiie  future,  and  our  proper  relations  as  an 
American  power  to  the  transit  route  of  the  Isthmus,  clearly 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  any  European  interference  that  in 
any  degree  threatened  the  neutrality  of  tiie  inter-ooeanio  oom^ 
munioation.  As  an  asturanoe  of  the  perfect  neutrality  of 
such  communication,  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  de- 
manded of  Great  Britain  the  release  of  her  de  facto  dominion 
in  Central  America.  It  was  supposed  that  the  matter  had 
been  fully  negotiated  in  the  convention  of  April  19,  1850) 
popcdarly  known  as  the  Claytoa-Bulwer  treaty,  but  ccHiatnia* 
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tioiw  were  put  iMt  insti^meni  to  deprive  it  of  fofoe,  dnd 
to  convert  it  into  dfpioinfttio  nmohinery  to  ortfsh  ont  our  xmii 
intmsts  in  everj  patt  of  the  l9tbmiiB,'V7bi1e  maintaining  tiiere 
the  imposttired  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  difficulties  and  complications  which  hare  taken  place 
between  our  govermnent  and  that  of  England,  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  usurpation  on  the  Isthmus,  are  expressed  in  the 
convenient  and  summary  term  of  "  The  Central  American 
Question."  It  is  this  question  which  we  purpose  to  treat,  t6 
review  and  marshal  its  facts,  and  to  give  a  history  of  it,  cor« 
Ipect,  careful,  and  conclusive. 

This  history  dates  far  back ;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  en- 
tire interest  to  us  as  an  American  power ;  and  we,  therefore, 
propose  to  review  in  detail  the  entire  British  title  in  Central 
American  territory,  as  was  supposed  to  be  released  by  the  Clay- 
tM-Bulwer  treaty,  anfd  without  any  reference  in  this  place  to 
later  negotiations. 

The  facts  of  the  case  deserve  a  lair  summing  up,  and  we 
ihall  be  guilty  of  no  appeal  to  the  popular  temper  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  such  as  may  be  directly  suggested  and  fully  war* 
ranted  by  the  text  of  history. 

The  asserted  claims  of  Great  Britain  in  the  territories  of 
Central  America^  may  be  stated  as  the  Mosquito  protectorate, 
tiie  Belize  establishment  (British  Honduras),  and  the  Bay  Is- 
lands Colony. 

The  Mosquito  title,  in  its  first  source,  is  altogether  derived 
from  an  historical  assumption — ^namrely ,  that  the  native  Indians, 
of  whom  so  little  is  known  that  their  proper  name  even  has 
become  lost  to  history,  never  lost  their  independence  by  con- 
quest, but  have  continued  from  the  remotest  times  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  and  capable  of  acting  politically  as  such. 
Nicaragua  has  repeatedly  reclaimed  the  disputed  territory  as 
her  domain^  by  reason  of  her  succession  to  the  rights  of 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has  maintained,  evidently 
fbr  her  own  purposes,  the  authority  of  the  Indian  king,  by 
virtue  of  a  transfer  of  his  territories  into  her  protection,  in  the 

{ear  1087.  The  historical  eridence,  for  the  independence  ef 
Eosquitia,  on  the  strength  of  whidi  this  protectorate  is  assert- 
ed, is  altogether  negative— being  mainly  adduced  from  the 
singular  fact  that  no  ruins  of  any  fortifications  or  churchea 
kave  been  found,  in  proof  of  the  country  having  ever  been 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  held  in  possession  by 
her. 

Ill  &ct,  howevet^-^dmitting  as  We  inay  the  significance  of 
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the  evidence  referred  to— Eogland^  in  her  assumed'  prot»oto« 
rate,  can  desire  no  benefit  from  these  historioal  doubts.  lo 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  drawn  up  in  1783,  England  had  not  made 
any  profession  of  a  protectorate  in  Central  America ;  and  by 
her  own  silence  the  claim  of  Spain  was  virtually  admitted. 

But,  in  1841,  England  gave  proof  of  her  determination  to 
secure  the  country  as  a  dependency  of  the  British  empire.  In 
that  year  San  Juan  was  threatened  by  a  man-of-war,  whila 
the  country  all  along  the  coast  was  visited  by  Colonel.  Mac-* 
donald,  the  British  superintendent  of  Belize,  who,  under  tho 
disguise  of  a  protectorate,  establishe4  an  absolute  control  hy 
deception  and  duress  over  the  simple  savages.  Such  an  im- 
postured  administration  England  continued  to  maintain  in 
Mosquitia,  the  crowning  act  of  which  was  the  seizure  of  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  in  1848.  Just  six  days  after  the  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  G-uadalupe  Hidalgo,  when  it  became  oer«i 
tain  that  California  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  an  inter-oceanic  transit  had  become  a  para- 
mount object  of  interest,  an  attack  was  made  upon  San  Jaaa 
by  the  British  men-of-war,  the  Alarm  and  Vixea,  and  the  port 
seized,  and,  under  the  name  of  Grreytown,  and  widi  an  Eng-. 
lish  municipal  organization,  added  to  the  Mosquito  dominions. 
The  outrage  was  committed  under  the  pretext  that  the  port 
belonged  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  which  extended,  as  it  wa9 
claimed,  to  the  lagoon  south  of  the  town.  Under  sudi  jK 
shallow  pretext,  England  secured  her  vile  acquisition,  although 
herself  had  previously  recognized  San  Juan  as  Nicaraguaii 
territory,  and  it  had  been,  as  history,  tradition,  and  the  menu-* 
ments  of  the  country ,  attested,  a  principal  port  of  entry,  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  utter  destitution  of 
the  Mosquito  protectorate  of  right  or  title,  as  a  territorial 
claim.  Apart  from  any  quitclaims,  which  England  may  have 
implied  or  made  in  the  trea:ty  of  Parb,  and  that  of  1786  vdth 
Spain,  it  is  evident  that  her  assumed  protectorate  could,  in  ih^ 
reason  of  things,  only  have  them  extended  to  the  mere  persons 
of  miserable  and  obscure  savages,  incapable  of  the  t.erritorial 
rights  of  civilized  nations,  and  could  never  have  rightfully 
implied  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty,  which,  in  tima 
past,  she  has  virtually  olaiiped  in  Mosquitia. 

As  to  the  Belize  establishment,  the.  British  usurpation  gt 
territorial  sovereignty  there  has  been  equally  characteristic  oC 
the  policy  of  England,  to  turn  every  privilege  to  advantage  by; 
claiming  more  tl^n  is  conoedad,  and  to  luake  jtte  mqsfr  speqiouf 
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ptetekts,  however  weak  in  invention.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
tatoties  with  Spain  that  the  English  obtained  the  right  to  cut 
mahogany  and  dyewoods  at  Belize ;  but  all  domain  or  sover- 
eignty was  positively  excluded.  This  limited  and  peculiar 
establishment  constitutes  really  everything  to  which  England 
<Jan  justly  pretend  in  Central  America  or  Mexico ;  and  our 
own  government  has  been  willing  to  recognise  it  as  such.  We 
should  insert  the  explanation  that  Belize  is  not  properly  a  part 
of  Central  America,  but  of  Mexico,  having  formerly  belonged, 
probably,  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Yucfeitan ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  it  are  scarcely  subjects  for  any  practical 
interference  on  the  part  of  our  government,  while  there  is  such 
a  complication  of  parties  to  the  issue  of  territorial  sovereignty, 
and  (Guatemala  chooses  to  submit  to  encroachments  on  her 
territory.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that,  in  establishing  the 
dominion  of  so-called  "  British  Honduras,"  the  territorial  sov- 
ereignty was  usurped,  in  open  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
original  treaty  concessions ;  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
false  pretence  of  sovereignty  in  Hie  premises,  Gh-eat  Britain 
has  perpetrated  the  bolder  crime  of  adding  to  her  political 
^tate,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  powers.  The  very 
name  itself  of  British  Honduras  is  said  to  have  been  usurped 
to  give  color  to  a  claim  to  certain  islands  in  the  bay,  which 
had  been  notoriously  recognised  as  Honduran  territory. 

The  chief  and  most  distinct  issue  made  by  our  government 
in  the  Central  American  imbroglio,  had  been  in  relation  to 
Ruatan  and  the  "  Bay  Islands,"  which  we  refer  to  as  having 
been  wrested  from  Honduras.  The  history  of  the  foundation 
of  the  so-called  "  Bay  Islands  Colony"  is  the  brief  one  of  the 
open  violation  of  law,  without  circuity  or  pretext. 

What  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  Bay  Islands"  comprise  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  islands  dotting  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Many 
of  them  grow  valuable  woods,  and  one  of  them  affords  the  best 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  natives  of  these  islands, 
who  were  very  peaceable  and  docile,  were  captured  in  large  num- 
bers by  the  early  navigators,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Spain ;  and  this, 
with  the  ravages  of  the  pirates,  almost  completed  the  work  of 
depopulation.  In  a  short  time  only  three  of  the  islands  were 
occupied  by  the  remnants  of  the  native  population,  namely, 
Ruatan,  Utila,  and  Guanaja.  The  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant of  these  islands  is  Ruatan,  which  alone  remained 
inhabited  down  to  the  present  century,  and  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish for  more  than  two  centuries  have  striven  to  keep  a 
foothold. 
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In  the  year  1643,  Ruatan  and  Quanaja  were  taken  poer 
session  of  by  a  party  of  English  freebooters,  who  were  not 
resisted  by  the  Indians.  The  seizure  of  so  important  a  positim 
as  these  islands,  was  oalonlated  to  exoite  the  fears  of  the  Span* 
ish  settlers  in  Central  America.  The  English,  from  their 
facility  of  position,  might  at  any  time  easily  invade  the  nei^« 
boring  ports,  or  might  cut  off  their  communication  with  Spain. 
The  governor  of  Havema,  and  the  captain-general  of  Guate- 
mala, with  the  president  of  the  Audiencia  of  San  DomingOf 
excited  by  these  apprehensions,  and  the  complaints  of  the  prieeto 
that  the  neophites  of  the  country  were  in  danger  of  being  per- 
verted to  the  heresies  of  their  invaders,  made  common  cause  in 
expelling  the  enemy.  The  expedition  prepared  by  the  Spaniah 
authorities  sailed  early  in  the  year  1650,  and  disembarked  in 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Euatan,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the 
English.  The  Spemish  met  with  a  gedlcmt  resistance,  but, 
after  a  bloody  contest  within  the  lines,  the  garrison  was  totally 
routed,  and  the  victors  immediately  began  to  advance  on  the 
English  settlement  or  town  in  the  interior.  They  were  de- 
tained, however,  in  travelling  over  the  land  without  guides, 
for  several  days ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  town  they 
were  in  search  of,  they  found  that  it  had  been  abandoned  by. 
the  English,  who  had  escaped  from  the  island  in  their  vessela. 
The  town  was  given  to  the  flames.  Greneral  Yallaiva,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  next  proceeded  to  collect  aa  board 
of  his  ships  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  island,  and  he 
settled  them  at  the  fort  of  San  Tomas  de  Castilla,  where  he 
disembarked  in  triumph. 

The  island  of  Buatan  rcBaained  uninhabited  until  near  a. 
century  later.  In  1742,  it  was  again  seized  by  the  Engli^. 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  fortify  its  harbor  with  materials 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Truxillo.  They  remained 
in  possession  until  1780,  when  they  were  expelled  by  an  expe- 
dition from  Guatemala ;  and,  in  1786,  a  treaty  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  Spain  with  England,  requiring  her  to  evacuate  the 
country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general^ 
and  the  islands  adjacent^  withmU  exception,^^  But,  with  un- 
wearied rapacity,  the  English  made  a  third  attempt  on  the 
island ;  and,  having  seized  it,  in  the  year  1796,  they  left  a  gang 
of  two  thousand  negroes  and  Caribs,  brought  from  St  Vincent, 
to  retain  possession  of  it  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  inva- 
sion was  communicated  to  the  captain-general  of  Guatemala, 
a  small  expedition  was  sent  out,  under  command  of  Don  JosS 
Rossi  y  Bubi,  who  was  instructed  to  obtain  information  of 
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the  oonditioa  and  oivoatiMtaiioes  of  this  unauthoidzed  settle* 
menty  aod,  aocording  to  his  leport,  to  take  oonvenient  measuree 
to  reoonquer  the  island.  On  arriving  on  the  north  coast  of 
Euatan,  Rossi  went  ashore  alone  and  proffered  a  oapitulation, 
whioh  was  instantly  accepted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
and  viva$  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  he  concluded  the  third 
expedition  by  raiding  the  Spanidi  flag,  without  any  oppositicm 
from  the  negro  republicans,  or  from  the  Caribs,  who  inhabited 
a  portion  of  the  island  to  the  south. 

The  English,  however,  were  not  induced  by  repeated  fail- 
Ture,  to  abandon  their  design  of  seizing  the  island.  In  her 
treaty  with  Spain,  in  the  year  1814,  which  revived  the  pro- 
visions already  referred  to,  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  England  re- 
linquished her  claim  to  Ruatan.  In  disregard  of  this  repeat- 
ed quitclaim  of  England  in  the  premises,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that,  since  her  evacuation  in  1796,  Honduras  had 
maintained  a  military  post,  and  kept  up  an  establishment  on 
the  island,  it  was  seized  again,  in  1841,  by  Col.  Macdonald, 
acting  by  order  of  the  British  government,  and  under  the 
protest  of  Honduras  ;  and  it  has  since  been  settled  by  British 
subjects,  who  came  over  in  marauding  expeditions  Arom  the 
Belize. 

After  a  series  of  wise  delays,  characteristic  of  the  territorial 
policy  of  England,  and  in  the  expectation  that  her  successive 
aggressions  might  have  mellowed  by  time  into  a  color  of  right, 
the  final  act  of  usurpation  of  the  island  was  consummated,  as 
quietly  as  if  it  had  been  known  as  British  territory  to  all  the 
world.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1852,  the  queen's  warrant 
was  issued,  constituting  Ruatan,  and  the  adjacent  insular 
group,  including  Bonacca,  formally  called  Guanaja,  Utila, 
Barbsiretta,  Helena,  and  Morat,  a  British  colony,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bay  Islands,"  the  appointments  to  rest  with 
the  government  of  Jamaica. 

There  has  been  evidently  no  particle  of  right,  or  even  toler- 
able pretext,  for  the  claim  of  the  British  government  to  occupy 
and  colonize  these  islands,  unless  we  admit,  as  such,  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  Ruatan  had  been 
^^spontaneously  occupied  by  British  subjects."  To  dispose 
summarily  of  this  and  all  other  possible  pretexts,  we  have 
only  to  remind  ourselves  that  Ruatan  never  could  have  been 
properly  considered  as  abandoned  property,  as  Honduras  had 
never  foiled  to  assert  her  right  to  the  island,  which,  besides, 
notoriously  as  a  matter  of  political  geography,  belonged  to 
her ;  and  the  descents  of  Maiodonald  never  could  have  confer- 
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red  any  right  or  title  of  sorereignty,  made,  as  Uiey  were,  ln 
time  of  peace,  and  under  the  distinct  protest  of  Honduras. 

It  may  be  added,  with  reference  to  any  possible  claim  to 
Ruatan  as  a  dependency  of  Belize,  that  any  such  pretension 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  utterly  absurd  and  hq^eless,  after  ihe 
recent  publication,  at  the  call  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
an  official  letter  addressed,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1836,  by 
Sir  George  Grey,  then  under-secretary  of  the  colonies,  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  defining,  by  its  boundaries,  "  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  British  crown,  as  belonging  to  the  British  settlements  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras/'  These  boundaries  are  given  to  be, 
from  the  river  Hondo,  on  the  north,  to  the  river  Sarstoon  on 
the  south,  and  as  far  west  as  Garbutt's  Falls,  on  the  river 
Belize,  and  a  line  parallel  to  strike  on  the  river  Hondo,  on  the 
north,  and  the  river  Sarstoon  on  the  south ;  the  British  crown 
claims  also  the  waters,  islands,  and  cays,  lying  between  the 
coast  defined  and  the  meridian  of  the  easternmost  point  of 
Light-house  Reef."  The  Bay  Islands  are  situate  sixty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Ligfat*house  reef,  and  they 
therefore  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  as  at  all  in- 
cluded in  its  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  The 
avowment  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  but  fairly  estopped 
by  this  recent  record,  besides  being  entrapped  into  a  singular 
exposure  of  falsehood. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  from  the  account  we  have 
given  of  British  interference  and  intrigue  in  the  territorial 
questions  of  Central  America,  that  the  real  issue  between  our 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  has  always 
been,  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  possessions  of  the  latter  in 
Central  America.  '  To  keep  back  and  obscure  this  issue,  by 
unimportant  questions  of  verbal  construction,  and  by  diplo« 
matio  delays,  has  been  the  characteristic  policy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  repeated  attempts  have  been  made,  under  the  guise 
of  "  concessions"  on  her  part,  to  compel  our  government  to 
renounce  all  dominion  at  any  time,  in  a  country  marked  for 
our  inheritance  in  the  future.  This,  in  brief,  has  been  the 
history  of  the  Central  American  negotiations. 

We  turn  from  this  history  to  other  prospects.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  Central  American  question  is  not  to  remain 
much  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  technical  and  jejune 
diplomacy,  but  that  the  period  approaches,  when  the  whole 
question  is  to  be  resolved,  not  by  the  technics  of  diplomacy,  or 
the  fine  spun  doctrines  of  international  codes,  but  under  the 
application  of  a  general  law  of  American  policy.   At  least, 
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this  appHoatioh  aflfords  the  onTy*  just,  ready,  and'  priwjticabte 
solution  of  an  otherwise  endless  imbroglio ;  and  to  it  we  must 
eventually  turn  for  redress,  or  else  abandon  the  controversy  in 
shame  atid  despair. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the  resottrceS 
of  lhat  well«settled  principle  of  American  rights,  designated  a^ 
the  **  Monroe  Doctrine/* 

The  policy  of  our  government  toward  the  American  oonti-^ 
nents  was  early  declared.  In  his  Annual  Message  of  182B 
to  Congress,  his  excellency,  Mr.  Monroe,  said :  The  bdba- 
Sion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  iti 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  farther  colonizatioii 
by  any  European  power." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  Monroe  doctrine'*  is  not  A 
mere  individual  assertion,  as  it  appears  on  its  face,  although 
the  British  government  has  availed  itself  of  such  interpretation^ 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  one  of  his  diplomatic  notes  on  the  sub^ 
jeot,  has  explained  that  it  can  only  be  viewed  as  the  dictum  of  the 
distinguished  personage  who  delivered  it.  We  repel  any  such 
excuses,  and  reply  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  President 
Monroe  has  been  affirmed  by  successive  administrations,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  popular  voice,  and  notified  to  the  «vorld,  until  it 
has  truly  deserved  to  be  known  as  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  American  policy.    As  such  it  is  now  to  be  regarded. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  "  asserted  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  sense  of 
rights,  or  any  idea  of  practical  justice.  In  the  exercise  of 
those  natural  rights,  Which  every  government  has,  of  self-pro- 
tection  and  perpetuation,  the  United  States  have  felt  called  upod 
to  guard  and  defend  against  foreign  interference  and  intrigue 
the  liberties  of  oth^r  American  states,  whose  political  destinies 
surround  and  implicate  them.  Thus  viewed,  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  simply  defensive,  and  implies  the  right  of  our  govern- 
ment to  protect  and  perpetuate  itself.  It  looks,  indeed,  to  a 
political  destiny,  but  only  as  the  legitimate  product  of  time. 

With  all  the  looseness  of  political  nomenclature,  it  cannot 
be  accused  of  filibusterism."  Whatever  popular  outbreak,  in 
supposed  violation  of  our  neutrality,  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  excessive  fondneas  of  the  people  for  restless  and  hardy 
enterprise,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  territorial  policy 
''vol.  b.  NO.  V.  '8  I   H  ,    ...  , 
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of  the  goviOfDD^nt  of  tha  Unitod  StiiteiSt  which  may  be  said, 
emphaticallyi  in  the  face  of  other  misrepresentation,  to  he 
oonservative,  patient,  and  looking  to  the  grand  results  of 
time.  The  territorial  policy  of  our  government  has,  by  the 
studied  misrepresentation  of  the  Euipop^an  powers,  been  con- 
founded with  individual  enterprises  and  popular  clamor,  and 
held  up  to  the  world  as  grasping  and  impatient.  It  may  be 
9dded,  that  by  none  have  these  libels  been  more  encouraged 
^aq  by  Great  Britain,  who,  at  the  very  time  she  was  shaniing 
pur  government  to  all  Burope,  for  alleged  complicity  with 
Walker^asBumed,  without  reason,  to  be  aa  arrant  filibuster 
at  the  start^was  herself  rendering  homagje  at  home  to  that 
celebrated  Anglo-Indian  filibuster,  Lord  Dalhousie,  for  having 
added  four  kingdoms,  besides  lesser  territories,"  to  her  Indian 
empire.  But  in  such  recrimination,  however  just,  there  is  but 
little  force,  as  it  is  too  notorious  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
Crreat  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  extending  her  territory  by 
corrupt  arts  and  open  violence.  As  for  the  policy  of  our  gov* 
ernment  toward  all  Spanish  America^it  being  one  of  strict 
neutrality,  of  patient  anticipation,  and  |ealous  vigilance  to  the 
inaidious  interference  of  any  of  the  European  powers — time 
will  at  once  justify  and  reward  it. 

This  reward  is  positive  and  certain,  if  we  can  only  protect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  Central  America  against  for- 
eign disturbance ;  and  to  do  this  we  have  taken  ti^ie  oath  of 
American  liberty,  and,  in  the  interests  of  that  liberty,  have  the 
right  to  act  in  the  face  of  all  the.  world.  The  destiny  of  Cen- 
tral America,  if  only  left  free,  points  inevitably  to  our  advan- 
tage, for  thus  left  free,  it  resolves  itself  into  an  alternative,  in 
either  event  of  which  we  may  reap  our  reward,  and  obtain  a 
justification  of  our  policy: 

Let  us  name  this  alternative  as  the  destiny  which  is  Mani- 
fest, and  that  which  is  Possible.  And  now,  in  short,  if  the 
destiny  merely  Possible  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  time  shall 
come  when  Central  America  shall  give  up  her  old  habits  of 
strife,  her  cherished  devotion  to  political  folly,  and  her  national 
fondness  for  revolution ;  and  when,  in  the  study  of  political 
lessons,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  she  shall 
grow  up  into  a  strong  and  enlightened  American  power,  nar- 
row mt^  be  the  mind  and  cold  the  heart  that  cwnot  see  a 
reward  for  us  in  such  a  redemption  from  political  error,  in 
the  expansion  of  a  peculiar  American  liberty,  m  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  with  a  nation  grown  up  to  wealth 
end  enterprise,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  a 
j^eople  deserving  our  respect  and  confidence,  ^ut  if  for  Cen- 
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tral  Amerioa  there  is  another  destiny,  one  made  Manifest  by 
the  lights  of  her  history,  and  assured  by  the  carse  of  wasted 
blood,  if  she  is  ever  to  forsake  her  nationality  in  the  wreok  of 
revolution  and  civil  war,  and  if,  in  her  ruin,  her  surviving  love 
for  American  liberty,  and  the  infusion  of  American  sentiment 
and  influence,  shall  win  her  to  a  uqion  with  the  great  Republio 
of  the  North,  we  may  indeed  glory  in  the  reward  which  extends 
our  empire,  and  proclaims  our  virtue  by  a  victory  of  Peaoe. 


ART.  V.-THE  UKION-NOBTH  AND  SOOTH-SLAVE  TRADE  AND 
TEBBITORIAL  QDBSTIONS-DISUNION-SOUTHEUN  CONFEDERACY. 

OuB  Union  is  formed  by  an  association  of  many  independent  and 
sovereign  States,  each  State  in  itself  a  nation  ;  and  Bovereign  power 
does  not  rest  in  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  the  States,  but 
in  the  whole  people  of  each  and  every  State.  Ours  U  not  a  republic 
of  people,  though  it  has  some  of  the  characteri8tic8,  but  is  a  repub- 
lic of  States ;  and  in  the  people  of  each  State  is  lodged  the  ultimate 
sovereignty.  These  free  and  independent  States  have  associated  to- 
gether for  common,  but  specific  purposes,  viz.  :  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  concord,  among  themselves,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  peace  and  respect  from  abroad.  In  order  the  more  perfect 
ly  to  attain  these  objects,  a  kind  of  compromise  compact  was  made 
and  entered  into  by  themselves,  which,  reduced  to  writing,  was  called 
a  constitution,  by  which  a  sort  of  fictitious  general  government  was 
established  and  recognized  by  all  the  States.  In  this  compact  each 
State  delegated  certain  rights  and  powers,  thereby  enumerated  to  be 
employed  by  that  general  government  for  the  common  benefit  of  all ; 
and  by  thb  compact,  these  rights  and  powers  so  delegated  to  tlie  gov- 
ernment thus  created,  were  clearly  defined  and  strictly  limited.  The 
federal,  or  general  government  thus  created,  as  aforesaid,  by  State 
compact,  was  really,  to  a  great  degree,  fi'ctitious ;  that  is,  it  was  the 
government  of  no  people,  but  rather  a  kind  of  agent  appointed  by 
mutual  agreement  to  transact  business  for  all  the  States,  with  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  agency  plainly  expressed  and  defined 
in  a  written  constitution,  and  thus  served  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  single  front  to  the  world  outside,  and  of  regulating,  in  ordi- 
nary matters,  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  States  themselves.  The 
general  government  was  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  the  voluntary  union 
entered  into  by  the  States.  Its  jiowers  were  necessarily  strictly  limit- 
ed and  defined,  and  its  duties  equally  so,  by  the  very  terms  of  lha 
compact  creating  it,  for  otherwise  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  must 
have  been  abandoned  altogether ;  and  this  created  general  government 
became  a  sovereign  na/ibmzT finality — ^the  government  of  a  single  indivi 
sible  people — ^which  is  an  absurdity  not  claimed  by  anybody.  So  long 
as  this  delegated  general  government  did  not  transcend  its  prescribed 
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powers  and  duties,  and  so  long  as  no  sovereign  State  violated  the  termp 
and  spirit  of  the  compact  and  no  longer,  the  Union  could  remain  a  per- 
fect one.  The  interests  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  were  al- 
ways distinct  and  difi'erent,  though  not  necessarily  clashing,  while  the 
general  government  was  fairly  administered.  The  Northern  States 
were  always  a  carrying  (and  since  become  manufacturing)  section, 
while  the  Southern  were  always,  and  are  still,  purely  agricultural ; 
and  hence,  wherever  the  general  government  transcended  the  limits 
of  its  rights  and  powers,  its  administration  must  inevitably  act  dn* 
equally,  and  thereby  destroy  the  perfection  of  the  Union,  with  the 
equality  of  benefit  intended  to  be  derived  by  all.  In  the  compact, 
as  said  before,  each  State  delegated  an  exactly  equal  quantum  of 
rights  and  powers.  These  rights  and  powers  were  simply  delegated^ 
never  surrendered,  and  hence  subject  to  resumption  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  demanded,  either  in  the  failure  of  the  con- 
sideration or  in  its  final  accomplishment.  Absolute  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty, to  some  extent  dormant,  but  still  existing,  of  necessity  re- 
mained in  each  and  every  State.  Occasion  for  its  exercise  might 
never  arise ;  but  when  it  did  arise,  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  was  the  last 
appeal.  As  long  as  a  State  continued  in  the  Union,  a  voluntary 
party  to  the  compact,  just  so  long  that  State  was  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions and  the  i*egulations  made  in  accordance  with  it,  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  By  the  common  consent  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  the  States,  as  expressed  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
compact,  tlje  constitutionality  or  legitimacy  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, made  by  the  general  government,  were  referred  to  the  federal 
judiciary,  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Union.  A  resort  or  ap- 
peal beyond  this  tribunal  must  necessarily  amount  to  a  vitiation  of 
the  compact,  and  abandoment  of  the  Union.  If  any  State  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  compact,  or  refused  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
.the  general  government,  pronounced  constitutional  by  the  proper 
tribunal,  it  results  from  the  essential  nature  of  all  contracts  that, 
from  tliat  moment,  ipso  facto,  the  State  ceased  to  be  a  party  to  the 
compact,  and  forfeited  all  slaim  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Union ; 
and  the  other  States  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  compact  of 
union  without  the  violating  party,  or  to  take  the  whole  as  vitiated 
in  its  violation  by  one,  resuming  each,  its  delegated  rights  and  powers. 
Of  necessity,  there  can  be  no  punlBhment,  or  recovery  of  danuiges,  for 
State  violation  of  the  compact  or  constitution,  for  by  the  very  act 
the  State  passes  from  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  govern- 
ment created  by  it,  and  is,  in  itself,  ultimately  sovereign.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  government  intended  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that 
of  the  old  Confederation,  was  not  really  of  a  fundamental  nature, 
but  cons^isted  principally  in  the  extent  of  rights  and  powers,  del^ated 
by  the  States  and  in  the  permanence  of  the  object  in  view — that  of 
of  the  Confederation  being  special  and  temporary.  Such  we  think 
to  be  the  true  theory  of  our  Union,  and  so  it  was  considered  during 
the  earlier  half  of  its  exbtence.    If  such  be  not  the  true  theory. 
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flieh  ihdep^ndent'and  torereign  States  have  blindly  or  infatuntedfy' 
involved  themselves  in  a  government  that  has  absorbed  or  obliterated 
iheir  sovereignty,  where  the  minority  is  at  the  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
cKtional  mercy  of  tlie  majority — the  States  themselves  being  but  compo- 
nent parts  of  an  absolute,  undivided,  and  indivisible  nation.  If  ultt- 
mate  sovereignity  is  not  in  the  States  themselves,  individually,  then 
must  it  be  in  the  federal  government ;  and  the  present  bouiidary  lines 
of  the  provinces  or  States  are  not  the  boundary  lines  of  sovereignty  at 
all ;  but  both,  political  and  geographical,  are  mere  matters  of  policy  and 
convenience,  wbich  may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  pleasure  by  the 
sovereign  national  government  The  mere  statement  of  the  propo- 
sition is  sufficient  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  original  makers 
of  the  contract  of  union  had  any  such  idea,  or  viewed  its  theory  by 
any  such  light.  The  whole  thing,  the  Union  itself,  was  but  an  ex-" 
periment,  and  that  too  of  doubtful  success ;  and  to  argue  that  sover* 
eign  States  would  deliberately  surrender  their  sovereignty  and  yield 
up  their  independence  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall,  save  by  actual 
revolution,  that  they  might  test  the  success  of  an  experiment  doubtful 
in  itself,  and,  even  if  successful,  of  doubtful  advantage,  is  to  maintain 
an  absurdity  too  palpable  to  be  urged  by  anybody  who  is  not  arguing 
toUh  the  majority,  in  a  question  involving  all  the  elements  of  passion 
and  prejudice.  The  human  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  centralize  and 
generalize  everything  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  natural  propensity  haft, 
m  the  progress  of  time,  led  a  portion  of  the  popular  sentiment  astray, 
and  honestly  so,  causing  it  to  view  the  States  too  much  as  but  sub^ 
ordinate  parts  of  a  great  nation ;  and  this  has  been  unfortunately  too 
much  the  case  even  in  the  Southern  States,  where  States*  Rights" 
has  always  been  the  prevailing  sentiment.  But  this  is  very  £etr 
short  of  that  dishonest  and  corrupt  class,  who,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal and  political  interest,  and  from  hate  and  envy  of  the  people  of 
the  minority  States,  and  yet  whose  pecuniary  interest  forbids  ,a  sepa- 
ration,would  destroy  State  sovereignty  altogether,  and  completely  and 
finally  nationalize  the  federal  government. 

Many  of  the  wisest  of  the  giants  who  flourished  in  revolutionary 
days,  doubted  the  wisdom  and  success  of  our  present  Union  system 
which  was  then  inaugurated.  Such  men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  George  Mason,  the  Solon  of  his  age,  urgently  opposed  and  finally 
voted  against  it.  They  doubted  the  success  of  a  Union  where  inter- 
ests were  so  difficult,  though  perhaps,  not  necessarily  antagonistic — 
tbey  doubted  that  such  a  Union  would  be  made  to  work  equally 
upon  both.  Time  will  yet  prove,  if  it  has  not  already  proved,  their 
fhr-reaching  sagacity.  In  the  Virginia  convention  which  adopted 
the  federal  Constitution,  William  Grayson  gave  utterance  to  a  re- 
markable prediction  in  regard  to  the  working  of  that  Constitution, 
which  has  been  in  continued  process  of  fulfilment  from  that  hour  to 
the  present.  "  But  my  greatest  objection  is,**  says  he,  **  that  it  will, 
in  its  operation,  be  found  unequal,  grievous,  and  oppressive.  If  h 
have  any  efficacy  at  aQ,  ii  must  be  by  a  factkm — a  faction  of  oiio 
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pwt  of  tfa«  Umon  against  th6  Other.  There  is  a  gi^t  difference  of  cir* 
eumstaDces  between  the  States.  The  interest  of  the  carrying  States 
[and  since  manufacturing  States]  ia  strikingly  different  from  that  of 
the  producing  States.  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  any  part  of 
America,  but  mankind  are  governed  bj  interest.  The  carryinff 
States  will  assuredly  unite,  and  our  situation  will  then  be  wretched 
indeed.  Every  measure  wiU  have  for  its  object  their  particular  interest. 
Let  ill-fated  Ireland  be  ever  present  to  our  view.  I  hope  that  my 
fears  are  groundless,  but  I  believe  it  as  I  do  my  creed,  that  this 
government  will  operate  as  a  faction  of  seven  [now  seDenteen]  States^ 
to  oppress  the  rest  of  the  Union.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  we  are 
represented  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  injured — ^a  poor  representation 
U  will  be  1  The  British  would  have  been  glad  to  take  Ainerica  into 
the  Union,  like  the  Scotch,  by  giving  us  a  sipall  representation.  The 
Irish  might  be  indulged  with  the  same  favor  by  asking  for  it  A 
small  representation  gives  a  pretence  to  injure  and  destroy.^*  The  italics 
are  ours.  This  patriot'and  true  Southern^ statesman  has^ong^ago  de- 
scended to  his  final  rest,  but  not.  until  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  .  • 
see  his  sagacity  vindicated  in  the  rapidly  progressing  fulfilment  of 
his  prediction.  William  Grayson  is  dead,  and  his  voice  o£  warning 
is  hushed,  but  he  still  lives  in  his  remarkable  prophecy.  Already  the 
federal  government  has  become  but  a  government  for  the  Northern 
States,  whose  every  measure  has  for  its  olject  tlieir  particular  in- 
terest." Our  representation,  hardly  equal  at  first,  has  become  daily 
and  hourly  less  so.  Out  of  the  Union  we  would  be  equal,  nay  su- 
p^ior ;  but  in  it,  we  are  verifying — continually  adding  proof  on  proo{^ 
strong  as  Holy  Writ — to  the  truth,  that  A  small  representation, 
but  gives  a  pretence  to  injure  and  destroy." 

As  long  as  the  tnie  theory  of  the  Union  was  rightly  understood 
and  respected,  little  or  no  difficulty  was  experienced,  for  no  State 
intermeddled  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  But  such  moo 
as  Grayson,  Lee,  and  Mason,  understood  Northern  character  better 
than  we  even  yet  do,  aflter  the  added  experience  of  threescore 
years  and  ten.  As  time  wore  on,  men*s  minds  became  warped 
and  diverted  from  the  true  theory,  i  the  rights  and  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  central  federal 
government ;  and  the  power  of  the  latter  has  rapidly  grown  and 
nentralized — the  Northern  majority  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  our  representation  in  Uiat  govern 
^ent)  and  disposed  to  exert  to  our  detriment,  if  not  destruction,  their 
fast-increasing  power;  and  doubts  apd  dangers,  fiery  commotions 
and  bitter  intestine  dissensions,  have  arisen,  steadily  dnfting  us  to  the 
abandonment  of  an  often-violated  compact,  and  the  rupture  of  a  fast- 
becoming  intolerable  Union.  As  the  true  theory  was  lost  sight  o^ 
and  men's  minds  grew  to  believe,  at  least  to  avow»  that  sovereignty 
was  lodged  in  a  minority  either  of  th^  States  or  of  the  whole  people 
9i  all  the  States,  that  majority  has  grown  proud,  insolently  arrogant 
and  overbearing,  and  bitterly  injurious  in  its  conduct  toward  the 
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-ttitiority.  A)ffe«(fy,  lo  All  practh)td  intents  Udd  ptM^jMMiSB^It  ititoB'the 
legislative  am  of  tke  geneitd  goverom^ ;  tbe  ek^tite  it 
mtirely  ebtaiti  at  ihe  election,  now  but  little  ovet  a  year  off;  and 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  avowedly,  will  follow  tke  remodeling 
«nd  sectionalizing  of  the  fedMl  judtciarjr— otn-  last  appeal  and  only 
eali^ard  in  the  UntoA.  "Fast  obtaining  ^tire  control  and  possesiglon 
of  the  genmd  government,  H  is  loskig  lill  sense  of  restnUnt — ^1^ 
^imiog  the  compact  as  Imt  an  instrument  to  be  interpreted,  or  «ven 
idioUy  disregairded,  at  its  pleasure;  and  is  ceasing  aHogetber  M 
respect  the  rights  and  powers  of  ttie  sovereign  States  composing  tb6 
minority,  l^e  Constitution,  or  compact  of  union,  as  it  ejtpreMs 
itself,  was  made  m  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estalAA 
jusdce,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  fbr  the  common  defence^ 
in-omote  the  general  welfhre,  and  secure  the  bleanngs  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  poet^ty."  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  the 
States  were  confederated  the  single  purpose  of  common  defenoed 
But  as  these  States,  to  a  great  extent,  were  peopled  from  the  same 
race  and  the  same  country,  and  their  interests,  though  different,  were 
not  actually  antagonistic,  it  was  by  themeelves  deemed  to  be  beet 
that  each,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  bhoold  yield  or  delate 
'ttn  equal  pottion  of  it6  rights  and  powers  to  a  more  perfbct  system  of 
common  defence  against  foreign  encroachment,  and  a  system  of  oom^ 
mon  domestic  r^uladon,  to  enure  to  the  equal  benefit  ef  all— ^ 
forming  a  more  p^^t  Union,  whereby  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
tranquillity  might  1>e  seco^ed  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  fVfuners  of  this  compact^— of*  the  instrument  containing  thA 
articles  of  this  agreement-^were  wirte  and  good  men ;  and  thewisdoni 
of  man,  probably,  never  shaped  an  instrument  better  fitted  to  the  €«id 
in  view.  But,  atasl  the  stamp  of  imperfection  will  still  cling  to  tbtt 
wisest  of  human  productions  1  And  our  Federal  Constitution  is  but 
another  instance  of  how  imposrible  it  is  for  even  the  greatest  «agaciiy^ 
the  wisest  statesmanship,  to  foresee  and  provide  for  all  the  etrange 
vagaries  of  human  passions.  ^  far  as  regarded  themselves,  the 
plan  of  our  Others  was  successful — as  regards  their  poeterity  it  hai 
already  proved  a  fidlore,  which  will  soon  be  total.  Wise  men  ce^tdd 
and  <Hd  foresee,  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  Union  might  work 
unequally;  but  who  could  foresee,  in  that  era  of  good  fe^ng,  t%at 
it  would  do  sol  Who  could  ihen  foresee  that,  in  less  than  fori^ 
years,  one  vast  section  of  tihe  States  would  eo  ftir  forget  all  ties  of 
kindt>ed,  and  blood,  and  even  interest,  as  to  entef  into  a  deadly  crusade 
against  Ihe  oilier  section,  dissevering  every  tie  of  unity-'-^claiming  the 
Unlou  as  a  mighty  agent,  not  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  but  to 
destroy  it  and  strike  down  the  social  s^'stem  of  the  sister  section ; 
and  all,  apparently,  to  estabti^  a  mere  airy  abstraction,  profitless  to 
them,  if  attained,  and  ruinous  to  their  sister  States  1  Alas!  that  it 
Is  so.  Alas,  that  ^  envy,  hatred,  maKce,  and  all  undharitablenessP* 
should  have  entered  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  Northern  peoj^ 
as  to  seek  to  itrfune  us,  even  at  tfaehr  oWn  ezpenitol  for  it  toold  bet 
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injure  tbem  i£  B]w6irf  AoxM  ,ber  .extended  over  ike  whole  Souihem 
joontioent,  but  would  redound  to  their  wealth,  inflaeace,  and  pros- 
perity. >  The  preponderance  to  a  tbonsandfold  o£  daveholding  repi^ 
centatioD  in  ibe  confederacy,  oould  not  poesibly  injure  the  manufao* 
turing  and  carrying  States;  their  preponderance,  especially  animated 
wijth  their  present .  feelings  and  motiTes,  muj$t  inevitably  prove  our 
rtdn,  if  the  disastrous  Union  be  continued^  We  are  told  that  these 
mne  men  v?ho  entered  into  the  compact  for  the  States,  and  framed 
jtbe  Constitution,  establbhed  and  supported  this  airy  abstraction-— 
ibe  immorality  and  injustice  of  ne^ro-slavery,  and  the  consequent 
duty  to  abolish  it — and  made  it  the  duty  of  their  posterity  to  estab- 
and  suppoart  it,  by  proclaiming  the  natural  eqaalaty  and  inalien- 
able, right  to  liberty,  of  all  men.  in  their  previous  Declaration  of 
Independence.  If  they  did  proclaim  or  assert  such  a  proposition, 
•Mng  but  fallible  men,  they  foolishly  proclaimed  a  thing  which  was 
not  so  in  fact,  and  utterly  impossible  in  piaetice,  with  the  experience 
of  three  thousand  years  before  tbem,  and  the  practical  evidence  under 
/their  very  ey<es.  We  do  not  intend  to  defend  or  to  argue  at  all  the 
morality  and  justice  of  n^o*-8lavery«  Japhetic  master  and  negro 
slave  is  as  natucral  and  unassailable  as  any  other  relation  of  human 
life*  It  exists  by  Divine  will,  and  is  plainly  established  by  Bible 
authority,  as  is  now  admitted  by.  some  of  the  ablest  opposers  of  the 
Institution,  who  attack  the  Bible  itself  in  consequence.  Even  were  the 
(mtitiUhtt  not  perfectly  sustainable  by  ordinary  argument,  the  justice 
and  morality  of  the  relation  cannot  be  called  in  question,  because 
the  goodness  and  justioe  of  Grod  are  infinite.  But  we  contend  that 
t^ese  really  wise  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  guilty  of  no  such 
absurd  folly  as  is  attributed  to  them.  They  were  declaring  the  right, 
natural  and  inalienable,  of  one  portion  of  the  uihite  (Japhetic)  race 
to  shake  off  its  political  dependence  upon  another ;  and  they  them* 
pelves  were  all,  or  nearly  alX  the  holders  of  negro  slaves.  Ihey,  in 
eommon  with  every  one  of  that  day,  regarded  Uie  negro  race  as  nat- 
urally inferior  to  the  white,  were  not  in  their  Declaration  contem- 
platiog  the  negro  race  at  all,  and  could  not  mean  to  include  it  in  their 
somewhat  lHr<Mid  declaration  as  to  the  natural  equality  and  rights  of 
Often.  Constant  intercourse  with  the  black  race  had  so  thoroughly 
convinced  ihem  of  its  inferiority  and  natural  servitude,  and  it  was 
taken  m>  much  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  that  they  sever  thought  of  its 
l^ing  doubted,  or  dreamed  of  there  being  any  necesdty  for  a  saving 
clause.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson,  deeply  imbued  as  .  he  was  with  the 
political  radicalism  and  moral  atheism  of  revolutionary  France,  and 
^mewhat  doubtful  as  he  became  in  latter  years  of  the  polu^  of  negro 
slavery,  never  dreamed  of  asserting  the  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
equality  of  the  black  with  the  white  race.  Any  other  interpretation 
vould  make  these  wise  men  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  declaring  with 
their  lip$  that  the  whole  human  fanuly  were  by  nature  equal,  and 
entitled  to  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  enslaving  and  contimiing 
la  hold  iu  slavery  a  portion  of  that  family,  declaring-by  their  actiom 
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<lM  tfa^  porti<m  e*8kiv«d  mre  inSenbr  tad  ■ot^Ml  io  tkterj.  If 
tb^  had  intended  to  include  tke  n«gro  race  in  their  Declaration, 
ananifeetly  it  was  their  duty  to  liberate  at  once  erery  idave  that  they 
held — and  if  endorsed  by  the  State?,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Statea 
to  free  all  the  slaves ;  and  the.men  of  that  sternly  virtuous  age  were 
the  very  men  to  have  performed  what  they  regarded  their  duty,  how- 
ever unpleasant  and  injurious  it  might  have  been.  And  it  is  plain, 
therefore,  from  their  not  freeing  their  slaves,  that  they  did  not  deem 
it  their  duty  to  do  so — ^and  from  their  not  deeming  it  their  duty, 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  include  the  slaves  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  is  evident  enough,  even  to  thpse  who  so  vociferously  pervert  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  our  ancestors  neither  intended  i» 
aet  the  example  or  open  the  way  for  the  crusade  of  the  North  upon 
Ibe  social  system  of  the  South ; — and  even  if  they  had,  ii  would  be 
no  sufficient  warrant,  as  no  human  approval  can  render  iniquity  lest 
Iniquitous.  Our  ancestors  framed  the  Union  in  good  faith.  In  the 
iffnirmt  and  bemgktcd  day  in  which  the  States,  through  them,  made 
their  solemn  compact,  nobody  questioned  the  right  of  an  individaal 
or  a  State  to  hold  the  negro  in  slavery,  and  all  of  the  States  but  one 
were  supporting,  and  had  for  years  supported,  the  institution  of  negro 
davery.  When  the  federal  compact  was  made  and  entered  inks 
4here  were  but  thirteen  of  the.  States,  the  high  contracting  parties; 
and  of  these,  Uoelv4  were  slaveholding,  and  but  one  free.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  vast  change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  slave  and 
non-slaveholding  States — now  seventeen  are  free,  and  but  Ji/Uen  are 
slave  1  Thus  in  seventy  years  the  South  has  gained  three  more  States 
than  she  had  at  starting;  while  to  the  non-slaveholding  one,  has  been 
added  eutteen ;  and  the  Union,  so  fyr  from  being  an  agent  of  good  m 
Ibe  hands  of  all,  has  become  a  mighty  engiae  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  af  the  majority. 

wise  framers  of  the  Constitution  or  compact,  contemplating 
the  probable  admission  of  new  States  without  the  institution,  and  its 
possible  abolition  by  some  of  those  who  already  possessed  it^  and 
whose  latitude  might  be  too  high  to  continue  it  profitably,  provided, 
by  one  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  compact,  for  the  easy  and 
oonvenient  reclamation  of  slaves  escaping  from  their  masters  into 
those  States  where  slavery  was  not  permitted.  The  stipulation  was 
inserted  into  the  instrument  itself,  to  prevent  all  those  contingencies 
which  might  amount  to  a  cause  of  war  between  the  two  sovereigntiss 
— ^for  the  harboring  and  retention  of  fugitive  daves  (and  a  forthri 
the  stealing  of  slaves,  and  denial  of  redress)  must  otherwise  have 
eanaed  war.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  to  that  principle  of  comity 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  matter 
have  turned  out,  far  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  Southern 
States  had  this  stipulation  never  been  inserted  in  the  terms  of  tha 
compact;  for  had  it  not,  fear  would  readily  have  succeeded  when 
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lofve  and  faonor  bavd  ntteHy  fidlad.  How*ever,  it  wiui  kirated,  aad  to 
•it  the  firitk  and  honor  of  every  State  solemnly  pledged.  It  reads 
(Con.,  art.  4,  sec.  2d,  8d  daose)  as  follows,  and  is  as  binding  in  honor 
to^ay,  as  when  it  was  signed  by  all  the  States : 

No  perion  held  to  tenrioe  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  lawi  thereof, 
eecaping  into  another,  ihall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service,  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  partj  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

The  meaning  of  this  elaase  eannot  be  mistaken  by  the  commonest 
understanding  the  least  tinctured  with  common  honesty ;  and  it  is 
isimple  nonsense  to  say,  lhat  the  persons  here  described  as  held  to 
aeryice  or  labor,*'  do  not  mean  slaves,  when  nearly  every  franer  of 
the  inetroment  was  a  slaveholder,  representing  a  slaveholding  eoi»- 
manity.  It  is  plain  and  imperative  in  its  terms,  and  without  quali- 
^cation,  that  persons  held  to  service  or  lalxn*  in  one  State,  by  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  $kaU  be  delivered  up  on  clam  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due ;  and  that  ao 
law  or  regulation  in  one  State,  shall  operate  to  discharge  such  fugitive 
from  the  service  or  labor  due  in  another.  It  is  made  the  imperative 
duty,  by  this  solemn  compact,  not  only  of  the  State  authorities,  bvt 
of  the  citizens  themselves,  into  whose  territ<»-y  the  slave  escapes,  to 
deliver  him  up  on  clam  of  the  owner.  It  will  not  suffice  for  States 
to  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  execute  the 
compact,  and  that  it  is  enough  that  they  offer  no  hinderanoe.  Suck 
was  not  the  intendment  of  that  solemn  agreement.  When  they 
signed  the  compact,  they  pledged  their  sacred  honor  that  they  would 
be  bound  by  it  as  long  as  they  continued  as  parties  to  it  in  the  Union, 
•nd  that  they,  themselves,  not  the  general  government,  would 
liver  up  the  fugitive  on  claim.  If  they  did  not  intend  to  fulBl  it, 
why  did  they  make  or  agree  to  such  a  stipulation  t  Why  did  they 
aot  make  the  original  clause,  It  shall  be  the  duty  et  the  general 
govmiment  by  its  fbderal  officers,  to  deliver  np  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  masters,"  if  it  had  been  the  original  design  that  this  doty  should 
•devolve  upon  the  Mer^d  government?  It  never  was  intended  that 
4hiB  stipulation  shoukl  be  executed  by  the  federal  goveniment,  but 
was  an  agreement  among  the  States,  by  which  they  stipulated  that 
they,  themselves,  would  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  on  daam.  In  a 
^  more  perfect  union,**  such  as  our  fathers  Intended  ours  to  be,  witk 
a  very  little  honesty  and  a  very  little  comity,  this  stipulation  would  be 
all^fficient  to  insure  the  speedy  and  quiet  rendition  of  every  fog^ 
tive  slave.  It  is  voy  plain  that  the  grave  instrument  containing  than 
provision,  when  it  says,  lAafl  be  delivered  up  on  claim,**  means 
deKvered  up,  and  not  secreted  to  prevent  deliveiyi  not  aacM  to 
escape  the  owner ;  not  delivered  up,  and  then  retaken  or  stolen  by 
mob  violence ;  but  captured  and  d^ivered  up  in  good  faith.  H  is  an 
Instrument  full  of  dignity,  and  gravity,  and  solemnity^  that  intends 
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116  irasd^  or  itAttrftigt)  er  perTenimi;  and  wa»  »ade  hj  wroreign 
Ckates  ttxy-tqaak  and  co-|>artMra  in  ba  agreements,  conomioM  and 
Imefita  llicie  loveraign  States  agreed  and  pledged  themsehres  thai 
while  they  remakied  in  the  Union,  no  law  or  regulation  made  bgr 
either  of  them  thoaM  openrte  to  dnoharge  the  fagklTo  from  tiie  oUi* 
gation  to  eerrice  or  labor  in  another  State ;  bat  that  tbej  woaM 
ddiver  him  up  on  claim.  Bnt  this  is  not  aU.  The  sagacious  mm 
who  framed  the  compact  of  turion,  foreseeing  that  the  oU^atkm  im*- 
poeed  by  tins  provision,  albeit  imposed  on  the  States  by  themsrivea, 
might  in  the  future  beeMue  an  migrateful  and  disagreeaUe  duty,  and 
mi^t  thereby  oeaae  to  be  performed  in  good  ftdth,  further  provided 
(art.  6,  claasa  2d)  that,  '^Ihis  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
-the  svprema  krw  of  theland ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  hto 
-bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  Stale 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  then,  as  if  prophetic  dread 
of  coming  evU  warned  duit  no  fanman  work  was  perf^,  they  en- 
deavored to  deae  the  last  door  to  fraad  and  dvil  discord  by  the 
ederan  sanctioM  of  an  oath,  providing  in  8d  claoee  of  the  saiae 
article,  that  <*tbe  members  of  the  several  Stale  legislatures,  aad  all 
-the  executive  and  judicial  officers  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
tiie  several  States,  shall  be  bewd  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
tys  Constitalien." 

In  the  process  of  thtoe  this  self^mposed  duty  of  delivery  did  bceeaK 
so  abhorent  and  revolting  to  the  progressive  coaacieoces  of  non*slav«- 
holding  States,  as  to  render  all  these  additional  safega»rds  of  no  avail, 
and  make  tbein  decline,  or  absolutdy  refbse  to  do  justice  to  citiseBS 
of  otiier  States,  whose  code  of  morals  did  not  go  beyond  the  coniais 
t>f  the  Bible.  Here  the  contract  ef  union  between  the  States  was 
broken  in  one  of  its  UMSt  essential  provisions ;  and  then,  it  was  that 
the  Sovth  shotdd  have  abandoned  the  violated  compact,  aad  with- 
drawn from  any  Airther  political  unlaa  with  States  upon  whom  no 
l^e^es  weM  bbiding.  Bat  with  an  inOstaation,  more  honorable  than  ^ 
wise,  the  Booth  still  dung  to  the  pledges  we  had  made,  and  called 
upcm  the  avowed  agent  for  the  insurance  of  domestic  tranquillity,  the 
general  government,  to  intei^wse  its  arm,  make  laws  to  effect  the 
Mam  ci  the  fugitive  slaves,  and  send  forth  its  own  sworn  officevs  to 
execute  them  $  thus  soAening  to  the  Mieak  consdenoes  of  States  the 
alleged  severity  of,  but  in  no  way  abolishing,  the  sdf-imposed  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  upon  claim. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  Fugitive  SkiTS  Law ;  but  even  this 
measure  of  peace  and  compromise  has  not  been  met  in  the  q;>irit  thst 
^ffif^ated  it.  The  Northern  States  not  only  refuse  to  execute  the 
dbllgation  assumed  by  themselves,  but  fulminate  threats  of  vengeaaoe 
against  that  power  which  has  so  kindly  stepped  in  to  relieve  them. 
Volnntarily  they  assumed  the  oMigation,  and  when  they  £dled  or 
vdttsed  to  ddiver  ap  on  dafan,  the  oosopaot  aad  the  Union  ware  de 
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foieto  ^m<Ated  ;  and  now^  wiMa  tfaej  hay*  been  agpCiii  palcboi  «p  hj 
9L  compromise,  they  boldly  declare  tbat  the  arm  of  tbe  coaiederatioa 
shall  not  carry  it  out  within  their  dofninion.  Every  artifice  and 
eubterfoge,  and  at  hist  open  resistance,  has  been  tried,  and  only  too 
successfully  tried,  to  render  nugatory  this  meassre  of  tranquillity^  and 
kes  than  justiee  to  us.  And  these  means  haye  been  resorted  to,  not 
«nly  by  lawless  mobs  and  profane  babblers,  but  by  legisl^ures,  judges, 
and  executives  of  sovereign  States,  in  very  dbarity,  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  we  have  quote<^ 
wd  to  have  omitted  taking  the  oath  there  required.  Several  of  the 
Northern  States  have  passed  laws,  entirely  subversive  of  the  fugitive 
stipulation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  Congress^ 
and  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,making  the  de- 
livery up  on  claim,  and  the  attempt  to  capture  and  return  a  fugitite 
lAave,  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  State  penir 
tentiary. 

Some  Southern  statesmen  tell  us,  that  before  the  South  finally 
withdraws  from  union  with  the  North,  they  desire  some  ovart  act" 
of  aggression  and  violation  of  the  compact,  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
If  these  enaotmwts  of  state  legislatures  declaring  that  neither  the 
compact  nor  the  constitutionally  made  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  en- 
forced within  their  borders,  making  and  executing  laws  rendering  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  and  the  federal  laws  a  fthm^^ 
and-  boldly  denouncing  the  Supreme  Court  corrupt,  and  unworthy 
respect  being  paid  to  its  decisions,  be  not  overt  acts*'  of  aggressioii 
on  the  plainest  ri^ts  of  the  South,  and  deliberate  overt  acts,"  in 
violation  of  the  compact,  then,  we  confess,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  terms  overt  acts  of  aggression  and  violation  of  the 
eompact"  do  mean.  Nor  is  this  all.  These  very  States  who  thus  de- 
fiantly deny  us  our  rights  and  threaten  to  visit  our  attempts  to  en- 
fbroe  them  with  condign  punishment,  still  claim  the  Union  as  intact 
and  perfect,  still  refuse  to  admit  that  the  compact  of  union,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  broken  and  rescinded.  We  do  not  deny 
their  right,  as  they  deny  ours,  to  make  their  appeal  to  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  by  that  appeal  to  withdraw  from,  or  dissolve  the 
contract  which  united  them  with  us;  but  we  do  deny  their  right 
thus  to  violate,  at  pleasure,  the  most  cherished  stipulations  of  that 
oontract,  injuriously  aggress  upon  our  rights,  and  then  insult  us  by 
still  claiming  their  positions  in  the  Union  as  unfi>rfeited,  and  their 
equal  participation  in  whatever  benefits  if  may  produce. 

It  is  weak  and  ridiculous  to  ddude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
federal  government  will  be  able,  eithw  to  enforce  respect  for  the  de- 
einons  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress 
against  the  settled  opposition  of  the  whole  North  ;  and  if  we  continue 
the  Union,  we  had  just  as  well  abandon,  at  once,  all  efibrts  to  en- 
force this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  reobum  by  law  out 
fugitive  slaves.  Surely  if  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  rights 
through  the  general  government  when  friendly  to  us,  we  cannot 
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hopt  to  clo  80,  now  ih^  it  is.  fiist  pasting  into  the  bands  of  our 
daadlj  enemies.  Already  the  federal  l^pslature  is  in  their  power. 
There  is  every  earthly  probability  that  the  executive  will  be  entirely 
theirs  in  less  than  two  years,  and  after  it  inevitably  follows  the 
federal  judiciary. 

Then,  indeed,  there  will  be  no  power  to  bridle  them,  or  prevent 
the  working  of  their  destructive  will ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
past,  honor,  faith,  lH*otherly  love,  and  Christian  charity,  have  no  influ- 
ence with  them.  And  then,  we  suppose,  if  it  is  not  forever  too  late, 
the  South  will  at  last  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and  abandon 
an  unnatural  and  crippling  Union  I  Then,  at  least,  the  stem  law  of 
self-preservation  will  admit  of  no  alternative — ^no  compromise  1  Is 
it  wise,  is  it  honorable,  is  it  brave,  to  wait  till  then  ?  Surely,  if 
it  has  been  the  design  of  the  Northern  people  to  drive  us  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  endurance,  they  have  done  their  work,  and  done  it 
well ;  for,  if  we  be  men,  and  not  cravens  that  will  turn  and  lick  the 
foot  that  kicked  us,  we  will  endure  no  more.  They  have  stolen  or 
decoyed  away  our  property  to  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  denied  us  all  return  or  remuneration ;  they  have  violated  and 
trampled  upon  the  solemn  compact  by  which  they  entered  into  union 
with  us,  then  violated  and  nt^fied  the  laws  made  under  it;  they 
have  refused  to  permit  the  federal  government  to  execute  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  by  their  own  laws  made  the  pursuing  master  liable 
to  imprisonment  as  a  felon.  They  have  insultingly  declared  to  us 
that  wo  shall  have  no  protection  for  our  slave  property  in  the  terri- 
tories, though  all  other  property  is  protected ;  that  we  shall  never 
carry  slaves  into  another  territory,  or  admit  another  slave  State,  or 
have  another  Southern-born  executive  ;  they  have  denied  us  the  ordi- 
nary comity  due  between  nation  and  nation;  they  have  sent  their 
paid  minions  to  shoot  our  brethren  in  the  territories,  and  among 
us  to  stir  op  strife  and  servile  insurrections  in  the  States,  in  solemn 
conclave*  proclHiming  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  slaves  to  poison  and 
assassinate  their  masters,  and  have  endeavored  to  circulate  the  hor- 
rible doctrines  among  our  slaves.  Compromise  after  compromise 
they  have  made  with  us,  and  then  violated  them  in  every  instance ; 
they  have  attempted  (and  will,  perhaps,  succeed  at  the  next  election) 
to  cut  us  off  and  reduce  us  to  dependence,  by  running  a  candidate 
for  chief  magistrate,  without  even  nominating  an  electoral  ticket  in 
the  Southern  States ;  they  have  abused  and  vilified  us,  exhausting 
the  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate  for  epithets  foul  enough  to  designate 
us,  proclaiming  them  from  their  hustings,  their  newspapers,  and  even 
their  pulpits ;  and  they  have  endorsed  and  sent  forth  to  all  natioils, 
as  uttering  their  sentiments,  the  infamous  production  of  one  of  their 
female  writers,  where  we,  their  cousins  in  blood,  are  held  up  to  the 
gaze  of  an  eager  world  as  slave-drivers,  lost  to  humanity  and  accursed 
of  God,  driving  the  slave,  round  the  cottoii-fleld  with  thongs  red  in 


•  Set  record  of  Albeay  Mootlog,  1657,  and  oihera. 
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ys  own  goupe,  like  veriest  boMt  of  burden,  ftnd  #beii  at  last  too  old  to 
be  driTen  more,  and  useless,  we  are  represented  as,  with  e<4d-blooded 
and  deTilish  barbarity,  knocUng  out  his  brains. 


ABT.  VI.-THE  SOUTH  CABOLINA  COLLEGE. 

Wb  promised  in  a  recent  issue  to  make  verj  foil  examination  <^ 
the  able  work  of  Dr.  Laborde,  wbieh  gives  the  history  of  the  South 
Carolina  College,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  public  when  our  men  of  letter^ 
employ  themselves  in  bringing  to  Kght  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  great  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  we  hope  to  see  this 
example  of  Dr.  Laborde,  followed  by  othi^  A  connected  work, 
which  shall  give  the  history  of  all  of  our  Southern  [colleges,  is  parties 
ularly  to  be  desired  just  now,  with  the  view  of  comparing  their  seve- 
ral excellences,  and  of  stimulating  proper  emulation  among  them. 
The  work  before  us  is  a  very  good  banning.  It  is  ftiU  of  material 
and  traoes  the  progress  of  the  collies  through  many  trials  and  much 
discouragement.  It  gives  the  names  and  services  of  alt  the  profes« 
sors,  the  annual  catalogue  of  students,  the  lists  of  honors  conferred, 
the  range  of  studies  pursued,  etc.,  etc.,  and  deserves  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  and  alumnus. 

The  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina  placed  a  proper  estimation 
upon  the  importance  of  education,  and  a  public  libmy  was  instituted 
eariier  than  1698.  In  1710,  an  act  was  passed  to  found  a  free  school, 
and  very  high  qualifications  were  fixed  for  the  teachers.  In  1728, 
Mr.  Morrit  made  proposab  for  a  college.  A  project  for  a  college  to 
be  founded  by  the  State  was  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Governor  Bull, 
it  is  supposed  by  John  Rutledge,  as  it  has  been  recently  found  in  his 
handwriting.  This  college  was  to  have  been  located  at  Charleston. 
In  1785,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  colleges  at  Winnsborough, 
Charleston  and  Ninety-Six.  The  first  two  have  been  long  in  suc- 
cessful existence,  but  the  last  proved  to  be  a  failure.  In  1795,  the 
Beaufort  College  was  endowed.  In  1797,  the  College  of  Alexandria 
was  incorporated  in  Pinckney  district.*    In  1801,  Governor  Dayton 


•  A  recent  writer  io  the  Georgetown  (S.  C.)  Ttmtt,  makes  the  following  notice  of  the  col- 
leges of  South  OAiollna.  We  omit,  bat  thank  the  aathur,  whoerer  ht  is,  for  his  most  kind 
and  complimentarj  references  to  oorself. — Editor. 

[The  printer,  in  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  takes  the  libertj  of  Inserting  the  passage  erased 
hj  him.  beliering  that  eempliments  of  this  kind  are  not  so  abnndaat  in  life  as  te  be  throws 
away  by  a  mere  dash  of  the  pen.  The  extract,  therefore,  appears  in  falL~P»tja«r.] 

"  Thi  Gollbobs  or  Soctu  Oabolixa.— There  are  sis  eoUeges  is  the  State  thai  confer  d«* 

greoff.  The  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Winnsborough,  a  most  excellent  institntion,  ts  not,  strictlr 
speaking,  a  college.  The  Ookesbnrj  Institiite,  in  AbbeTiUe  distriet,  ^and  the  BMoitort  0«1- 
lege  are  both  good  high  schooK 

"  The  College  at  Ootumbia,  the  alma  mater  of  Harper,  and  BTans,  and  Bntler,  of  HeDnflto 
•ad  Legar^the  Demosthenes  and  the  Oioero  of  the  Palnetto  State— the  fosterinr  mother  •« 
O'Neall,  Memminger,  Thornwell,  Whitefoord  Smith,  and  a  host  of  distinguishednames,  too 
manj  to  be  mentioned,  the  noble  old  State  OoUege  staada,  of  eoone,  first.   The  Hon.  and 
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Mx>iiimeiided  the  68tabli9lmieiit  of  a  State  ctdkge^  iumI  reasons  wbifih 
ebiefly  moved  the  legislature  are  thus  given  bj  Chancellor  Harper : 

The  upper  country,  which,  at  the  adi^tion  of  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  was  oomparativety  poor  and  unpeopled,  had  allotted  to  it  bj 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  a  much  smaller  representation.  It 
had  now  grown  in  wealth,  far  out-numbering  the  lower  country  in 
its  populatiKm,  and  imperatively  demanded  a  reform  in  the  represent- 
ation.   This  the  people  of  the  lower  country  feared  to  grant,  on  the 


Ser.  A.  B.  Longstr^et— Jad^  Loofstieert,  avtlior  otih»€fiiefrgia  8€9iui,  and  oat  of  the  moti 
morooaaod  elegant  writers  in  America,  is  president.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  Waddell's  bovs  at  Wil- 
Ihigton,  and  an  aMociate  of  7ohn  0.  Oalhonn,  at  Tale.  In  the  years  *40,  '41  and  '42,  he  wa4 
dnr  proHident.  Ntvor  can  ve  forget  hie  coanaels  and  his  oharminc  lect«r«s  on  rhetoric  and 
composition.  He  is  now  60,  but  is  as  buoyant  in  spirit,  as  full  of  life  and  humor,  we  are  in- 
imsei,  as  when  he  wrote  the  adrentures  of  Ned  Brace ;  the  detcHptJon  of  the  flgnt  between 
Bob  Durham  and  Bill  Stallings :  the  account  of  the  Debating  Society,  and  the  *  Charming  Orea* 
tore  as  a  Wife.'  The  author  of  ao  many  flrst-rate.humorons  sketches  is  corop  etent  to  fill  the 
chair  of  president  of  any  college  with  dignity  and  grace.  He  knows  when  to  laugh  and 
when  to  create  a  laugh,  and  when  to  be  grave  and  Kolemn.  Bless  the  dear  old  Judge—^e  is 
erer  ready  to  glre  smiles  to  the  ray  and  tears  to  the  distressed.  The  other  members  of  the 
ftMolty  in  Oolnanbia  are  said  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  men  fi»r  their  chairs.  The  college  ii 
flourishing.   The  spirit  of  misrule  and  rebellion,  we  trust,  has  been  completely  subdued. 

^  The  College  of  Charleston  comes  next  in  point  of  age.  It  has  neter  been  eztensirely 
^ronixed ;  Uie  nmmber  of  students  has  never  been  large;  still  it  is  an  institution  worthy  of 
all  pra{»e.  The  faculty  has  always  been,  and  now  is,  an  able  one.  It  has  some  advantages 
-vhioh  lisw  American  colleges  possess.  The  Moseum  of  Natnral  History  has  been  commended 
bj  Agasi»iz. 

'*Dr.  Wm.  T.  Brantly  was  president  when  we  entered  junior,  half  advanced,  a  man  of 
ftoantie  >tatmre  and  giant  mind.  We  can  see  him  now,  restlnc  his  great  head  upon  the  palm 
•This  band,  preparatory  to  some  animadversions  upon  our  follieii  or  stupidity. 

**Wm.  Hawkesworth,  a  native  of  the  *  Bmerald  Isle,'  and  a  classical  scholar  of  high'attain- 
mentS|  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  in  the  chair  of  languages.  Kind-hearted  old  gentleman — we 
all  loved,  although  we  worried  him  not  a  little.  Each  class  as  it  rose  Senior,  and  left  his 
room,  delighted  to  make  the  profesaor  a  handeome  present.  By  this  time,  he  mu>t  hare  a 
dosen  or  more  pieces  of  plate,  and  a  library  of  rare  and.  costly  works,  presented  in  that  way. 

**  Lewis  R.  Oibbes,  than  whom  science  has  no  more  enthusisstic  and  devoted  son — a  man 
who  would  raJther  experiment  in  hit  laboratory,  ox  sweep  the  heavens  with  his  telescope, 
than  pursue  any  of  the  pleamires  sought  for  so  eagerly  by  tne  world,  was  Professor  of  Natural 
Science  and  Mathematics.  The  Doctor  U  still  in  Charleston — ^having  declined  to  take  a  pro- 
Caasorship  in  Colombia.  He  was  the  8malle«t  man  of  the  faculty — physically  contiidered— but 
no  student  dared  to  trifle  with  him.  Intellectually  bis  proportions  are  large.  His  name  is 
Camiliar  to  all  American  scholars,  and  to  the  savant  of  Xnrope. 

'*  Wm.  P.  Miles,  a  few  years  ago  Mayor  of  Charle«ton.  and  now  one  of  Carolina's  most  re- 
spected representatives  at  Washington,  was  a  student  then.  So  was  J.  J>.  B.  Do  Bo  w  of  the 
RevUw  and  the  Southern  Oonvention,  and  Wm.  H.  Trescot,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
land,  and  J.  L.  Girardeau,  the  eloquent  preacher — and  others  known  to  fame.  Miles  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  c(^ege — chivalroiu,  high-souled,  a  man,  erery  inch  of  him,  before  be 
vaf  of  aige. 

.  '*De  Bow  went  through  the  course  in  three  years,  and  took  flrst  honor.  We  called  him 
*01d  De  Bow'--he  was  so  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  After  studying 
most  of  the  night,  he  came  to  college  in  the  morning  with  that  famous  black  cravat  of  bis 
tied  loosely  around  his  neck,  his  hair  dishevelled— his  keen  black  eyen  sparkling  above  that 
nose— ready  for  any  discussion  or  intellectual  tilt  In  his  rapid  rise  to  a  position  of  com- 
manding usefulness — the  position  of  one  of  the  great  thinkers  and  actors  of  the  South — we 
see  what  genius,  moved  by  ambition  and  sustained  by  unconquerable  energy,  can  accomplish. 

**  JBrskine  OoUege  is  located  at  Due  West,  a  pleasant  hamlet,  in  Abbeyiile  District.  This 
is  the  College  of  the  ^Seceders,'  or  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  Erskine  has  edu-i 
cated  some  men  of  note.  It  is  flourishingly  finely,  we  believe. 

The  Furman  University,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptlstii,  is  at  Greenrille.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  institution  is  very  eligible.  Near  the  Campos,  are  the  falls  of  Reedy  River, 
from  the  tower,  yon  look  directly  up  the  main-street  of  the  town.  lurman  is  well  patron- 
ized, has  a  flrst-rate  fiaculty,  and  mu^t  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  Stata.  Dr.  FurmRU,  the 
president,  is:  <^  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  in  the  roll  sense  of  those  words.  This 
is  the  only  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed. 

"  Of  Wofford  College,  located  at  Spartanburg,  the  Methodist  College  of  South  Carolina,  we 
n»oke  last  week.  The  course  of  instruction  is  very  thorough,  and  already  have  several  bril- 
liant young  men  gone  out  of  its  halls,  into  the  wide  world  of  labor  and  achievement.  We 
■aid  in  our  Ia«t  is^ue,  that  *  in  our  Judgment,'  the  present  faculty  was  fully  as  strong  as  the 
past.  We  certainly  eonsider  this  high  praise,  i4TD€  tbe  aMilty  of  Drs.  Wlgbtman  and  Smith,  aU 
are  informed. 

The  Lutherans  have  recently  established  a  college  at  Newberry.  Bdncation  It  the  order 
•f  the  day—Bxcelslor  I  the  motto  of  the  age." 
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ground  of  the  general  decency  of  education  and  inteilSgen?«  in  the 
upper  countty,  which  would  render  it  Incompetent  to  exercise  wisely 
and  justly  the  power  which  such  a  refbrm  would  place  in  its  hands. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  deficiency  that  it  was  pro])oeed  to  establish  a 
collie  at  Columbia.  The  act  was  passed,  not  without  difficulty^  not 
without  the  strenuous  opposition  of  many  whom^  it  was  intended 
more  especially  to  benefit*  There  is  no  citizen  of  the  State,  and  $^11 
more  who  has  directly  and  personally  received  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  whose  deepest  gratitude  is  not  due  to  every  one  who  con- 
tributed, in  any  d^ree,  to  (he  success  of  the  measure." 

ITie  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  Mas  held  in  1802|  at 
the  governor's  residence,  in  Charleston.  In  1804,  a  president  and 
several  professors  were  elected,  and  the  whole  plan  of  studies  and 
discipline  was  agreed  upon.  The  college  opened  10th  January, 
1805,  with  a  faculty  of  two.  The  name  of  the  first  student  on  the 
records  was  the  distinguished  Chancellor  Harper.  In  1806,  the  col- 
lege-roll presented  the^namee  of  forty-six  students.  Profs.  Hanford  and 
Hammond  resigned  after  a  short  service.  The  former  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  and  studied  law  with  Koger  Sherman.  He  married  in 
South  Carolina,  and  conducted,  for  some  time,  a  leading  academy  in 
the  State  where  many  eminent  men  received  their  early  education. 
Professor  Hammond  was  also  from  New  England,  and  was  from 
good  revolutionary  stock.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  came  to 
South  Carolina,  in  1803,  and  took  charge  of  the  Mount  Bethel 
Academy,  in  Newberry  district,  which  came  to  have  high  repute, 
and  prepared  the  first  scholars  for  the  State  College.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character  and  excellent  attainments,  and  the  finther  of  the 
distinguished  Grovernor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. 

We  pass  over  the  recital  of  the  several  rebellions,  plots,  and  coun- 
terplots, which  took  place  in  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  the  coU^e^ 
with  this  remark,  that  it  b  much  to  be  regretted  there  should  ever 
prove  to  be  such  difiiculty  in  bringing  within  proper  restraint  the 
ardent,  impulsive,  and  excitable  spirit  of  Southern  youth,  and  in 
establishing  proper  discipline  over  them.  In  our  references  to  Dr. 
Laborde's  work  we  shall  find  greater  satisfaction  in  his  memoirs  of 
eminent  men,  than  in  any  of  the  details  of  their  juvenile  excesses. 

James  Gregg,  who  resigned  his  tutorship  in  1811,  was  of  revolu- 
tionary parentage.  He  became  afterward  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character  and  integrity.  We 
quote  from  Dr.  Laborde,  p.  66 : 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  few  had  as  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  bore  his  part  in  the  most  important  causes,  and 
it  was  hU  fortune  to  contend  for  victory  with  men  of  subtlest  intellect 
and  rarest  learning ;  but  never  did  he  fail  to  acquit  himself  well.  His 
mind  was  eminently  logical ;  he  looked  to  the  argument,  and  nothing 
else.  There  were  no  flowers  of  rhetoric  strewn  along  his  path ;  had 
there  been  any,  he  would  not  have  stopped  to  have  picked  them  up. 
For  the  reveries  of  ^cy,  the  outpourings  of  the  imagination^  he  had 
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no  taste*  .  He  never  said  a  pretty  thing,  and  never  relished  it  when 
isaid  by  others.    He  was  without  wit  or  humor,  but  could  laugh  as 

'heartily  as  others  wheb  they  were  produced  by  his  friends.  He  wAs 
a  man  of  eloquence  only  in  the  sense  tha^  earnestness,  lovfe  of  the 

'right,  is  eloquence." 

Speaking  of  the  year  1811,  our  author  remarks,  p.  69  : 
In  its  walls,  at  that  time,  were  young  men  trimming  their  mid- 
night lamps,  whose  souls  were  fired  with  the  loftiest  ambition,  and 
whose  genius  and  learning  were  to  shed  the  brightest  lustre  upon  the 
commonwealth.  In  that  number  were  Mct)uffie  and  Legar6;  the 
man  of  eloquence,  perhaps  never  surpassed  in  that  mystic  poWer 
by  which  soul  is  infased  into  soul,  and  the  multitude  made  captive; 
and  that  other  man,  whose  profound  scholarship  and  varied  endow- 
ments have  enhanced  the  glory  of  American  litierature." 

Dr.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  the  first  president  6f  the  South  Carolina 
College,  died  in  1820.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  in  1768, 
became  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  1791,  and  was  elected  president  of 
Brown  University  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  1802,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  presidency  of  Union  Coll^,  New  YoA, 
and  in  1804  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  of  which  he  became  the  very 
heart  and  soul  for  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  small  of 
stature,  but  nevertheless  of  commanding  person;  was  a  profound  met- 
aphysician and  a  great  scholar.  In  polite  literature  he  had  mastered 
nearly  every  thingTbut  was  less  critical  in  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages.  "  From  the  depths  of  the  unexplained  and  unexplainable 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  from  the  field  of  pure  speculation,  when  he 
was  striving  with  Plato  to  get  a  glimpse  of  truths  which  no  human 
mind  has  been  permitted  to  penetrate,  he  could  in  an  instant  divert 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  in  plunging  in  the  midst  of  Nature's 
scenery  have  his  soul  elevated  to  rapture  at  the  sight  of  a  flower,  a 
tree,  a  precipice,  or  a  running  brook." 

As  an  orator,  Dr.  Maxcy  had  scarcely  a  superior.  The  Hon. 
Jas.  L.  Peligru  said  of  him:  "Never  will  the  charm  of  his  elo- 
quence be  erased  from  the  memory  on  which  its  impression  has  once 
been  made.  ,  His  elocution  was  equally  winning  and  peculiar.  He 
spoke  in  the  most  deliberate  manner ;  his  voice  was  cleai*  and  gentle ; 
his  action  composed  and  quiet ;  yet  no  man  had  such  command  over 
the  noisy  sallies  of  youth.  The  most  riotous  offender  shrank  from 
the  reproof  of  that  pale  brow  and  intellectnal  eye." 

Of  his  capacities  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Laborde  says,  p.  117  :  "I  will 
not  say  that  he  was  unequalled ;  but  the  united  testimony  of  all  his 
pupils  and  colleagues  justify  the  assertion  that  he  was  never  suri^issed. 
In  the  South  Carolina  College  he  was  the  teacher  of  belles-lettres 
and  criticism  and  metaphysics.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  his  perception,  and  for  the  ease,  facifity  and  precision  of  his 
expression.    Dr.  Henry  has  often,  in  conversation  with  me,  dwelt 

.  with  rapture  on  this  part  of  his  character.    He  has  frequently  said 
to  me  that  he  would  analyze  a  chapter  in  Kames  or  Locke  with  more 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  V.  8 
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readiness  than  any  msin  he  ever  saw,  and  present  all  the  material 
.points  of  the  discussion  with  a  perspicuity  he  has  never  seen  equalled. 
What  a  guide  through  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion !  How  valuable  to  the  students  when,  with  all  their  toil  and 
all  their  labor,  they  could  reach  no  condusion ! — 

'^They  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazei  loft!" 

In  1821,  Dr.  Cooper  was  in  the  chair  of  the  presidency.  Under 
his  administration  affairs  were  conducted  for  ten  years,  relieved  only 
by  the  ordinary  college  disturbances.  In  1881,  the  legislature  passed 
several  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  religious  and  other  opinions  of 
the  doctor,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  his  connection  with  the 
college  was  a  public  evil.  After  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
and  a  full  hearing,  the  board  of  trustees  the  following  year  dis- 
missed the  charges ;  but  the  doctor  soon  after  resigned  the  presidency 
^  accept  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Henry  was  elected,  pro  tempore^ 
to  the  presidency.  The  new  arrangement,  however,  worked  no  bet- 
ter, and  the  college  seemed  tottering  to  its  base  and  likely  soon  to 
fall.  The  cry  of  revolution  continued  throughout  the  State.  The 
trustees  requested  the  faculty  to  resign,  which  was  done,  and  a  reor- 
ganization took  place.  Dr.  Ck>oper  was  thenceforth  (1834)  discon- 
nected from  the  college. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  bom  in  London,  in  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  Connecting  himself  with  French  politics,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  England,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  restless 
spirit  soon  found  employment.  He  was  indicted  under  the  alien  and 
sedition  act,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1806  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  from  which  he  was  soon 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  legislature.  He  then  filled  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  successively  in  Dickinson  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  resigning  his  post  in  the  college 
of  South  Carolina,  he  spent  several  years  in  editing  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  to  which  he  was  assigned  by  the  legislature.  His  death 
took  place  in  1840.  In  regard  to  his  intellectual  character,  we  can- 
not agree  that  he  had  no  very  high  original  powers,"  and  we  think 
Dr.  Laborde*s  own  admissions  in  his  biographical  sketch  refutes  the 
opinion.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  no  faith  in  metaphysical  or  ethical 
studies,  but  preferred  political  economy.  This  evidenced  the  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  of  his  mind. 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  Dr.  Cooper  had  no  superior.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men  was  extensive.  He  knew  Fox, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Burke,  etc.,  and  could  tell  anecdotes  of 
them.  He  had  been  intimate  in  France  with  Hobespierre  and  the 
other  revolutionists.  Incidents  connected  with  these  times  he  weaved 
into  his  lectures.  His  industry  and  zeal  knew  no  limits.  His  failure 
in  the  presidency  of  the  college  was  much  the  result  of  hb  ignorance 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Southern  youth,  and  of  the  proper  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  adopted  over  them.    He  came  to  the  South  too  late  in 
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IMe.  His  iBtemingliiig  irkb  the  politics  of  tbe  Stoto  was  aooiher 
reason.  His  retigious  cpinions  were,  however,  the  greatest  stumbling 
block.  Christianity  was  to  him  a  fraud  and  an  imposture,  and  this 
opinion  be  prodaimed  everywhere.  His  devotion  was  mainly  to  the 
physical  sciences,  and  in  regard  (o  education  in  general,  he  held  the 
most  liberal  views.  He  wished  the  college  to  be  free  of  all  tuition 
charges,  and  thought  the  State  should  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the 
edaeation  of  her  sons.  In  his  personal  character,  Dr.  Cooper  was 
without  reproach.  He  was  open,  frank,  and  free  from  all  dissimu- 
lation;'* was  fond  of  the  truth  as  he  understood  it;  was  full  of 
incident,  humor  and  anecdote,  and  a  most  excellent  table  companion  ; 
was  a  good  father,  husband,  master,  etc  We  give  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Laborde,  p.  168 : 

"  He  was  a  great  reader,  had  a  fine  memory,  and  forgot  little  that  was  worth 
remembering.  He  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  which  might  become 
the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  circle  of  educated  gentlemen.  He  was  a  man  of 
mformation^  rather  than  of  learning.  1  do  not  mean  by.  this  to  intimate  that  he 
had  solid  attainments  in  nothing  ;  but  that  his  knowledge  was  general,  and  that 
even  in  those  inquiries  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  largest  attention,  depths  Ind 
been  reached  by  others  to  which  he  had  never  attained.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
force  in  the  remark,  that  he  mav  have  iailed  in  reaching  the  highest  excellence 
in  any  one  department  of  knowledge,  because  his  attention  was  divided  among 
so  many.  This  is  certainly  fatal  to  success  with  most  minds.  It  has  not  been  so 
with  all  whose  pursuits  were  equally  diversified.  Paschal  and  Leibnitz,  and  8ir 
"William  Hamilton,  leil  the  impress  of  genius  in  every  field  where  they  labored  ; 
and  Priestley  and  Franklin,  more  kindred  spirits,  have  in  the  midst  of  most  dis- 
tracting pursuits,  secured  immortality.  Dr.  Cooper's  larsest  attainments  were 
in  chemistry  and  the  cognate  sciences,  law,  medicine,  ana  political  philosophy. 
His  principal  publications  are,  a  *  Translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,'  his 
*  Translation  of  Broussais,*  his  *  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  *  Tbe  Enuporium  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,*  and  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy.* 
Besides  these,  I  may  mention  his  elaborate  *  Essay  on  the  Pentateuch,*  and  any 
number  of  pamphlets,  religious  and  political.  None  of  these  can  live  ;  indeed, 
they  are  len^  since  dead.  His  Medical  Jurispnidence  and  his  Political  Economy 
have  no  ment  whatever.  His  EMioy  on  the  rentateuch  has  long  since  had  the 
flimsy  veil  of  its  false  learning  and  inconclusive  reasoning  torn  from  it,  and 
stands  exposed  in  all  its  deformity.  He  was  full  of  what  Horace  calls  tapicniia 
insanienst  the  extravagances  of  philosophy,  which  are  contradicted  by  the  stem 
convictions  and  the  daily  experience  of  almost  every  man.  His  contributions  to 
the  Southern  Review  are  worthy  of  mention  ;  and,  as  they  exhibit  him  to  great 
advantage,  I  ^ve  the  articles  by  name :  Principles  of  Agriculture,  1st  vol. ;  Grail 
on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  1st  vol. ;  Begin's  Therapeutics,  1st  vol. ;  Hig- 
pin*s  Celtic  Druids,  3d  vol. ;  Modern  Gastronomy,  3d  vol. ;  Higgin's  Celtic  Dru- 
ids, 4th  vol. ;  Bentham  on  Judicial  Evidence,  5th  vol. ;  Agrarian  and  Education 
Systems,  6th  vol. ;  Geology  and  Pentateuch,  6th  vol.  ;  Social  Life  of  England 
and  France,  6th  vol. ;  Operation  of  Poisons,  7th  vol. ;  United  States  Bank,  8th 
vol. ;  Distribution  of  Wealth,  8th  vol. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes  was  bom  in  1809,  in  ChaHeston,  and  grad- 
uated in  1827,  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  institution  and  became 
afterward  professor.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1830,  and  was, 
in  1833,  connected  with  a  medical  school  which  he  had  assisted  in 
forming  at  Columbia.  He  has  been  president  of  the  medical  associ- 
ation of  South  Carolina,  and  was  for  a  long  time  editor  and  proprie^ 
tor  of  the  Smth  CaroHniaru 
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He  Ss  a  inftn  iof  eminent  8cieiitifie>  tittiimnenfs  «Bd  has  p«blialied 
many  Taluable  papers  on  Mch  subjeets.  He  hm  been  a  carefal  eol- 
lector  of  spedmens  in  aataral  historj,  etr»,  and  has  a  ei^>foiet  of  rare 
and  Tftltiable  pidnClngs.  He  pobUslied  three  volomcBof  doeumeotaiy 
hisfory  of *8otith  Carolina,  which  were  previously  referred  to  in  oar 
pages,  which  have  shed  mnch  light  upon  the  hisUny  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Lewis  R.  Gibbes  is  our  esteemed  personal  'friend  and  was  oor 
gmde  and  preceptor  in  days  long  past  at  the  eollege  of  Chariest^. 
We  have  taken  pride  in  his  growing  lame.  He  was  bam  in  Charles- 
ton, in  1810,  and  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Pendleton 
district,  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  South  Carolsaa  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1827  with  the  highest  honor.  For  a  liltle  while  lie 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Pendleton  Academy.  In  1831  he  was  elect- 
ed tutor  of  the- South  Carolina  College,  and  afterward  acting  profes- 
sor. Graduated  in  medicine  in  1886.  Went  80<hi  after  to  France 
and  pursued  the  medical  natural  sciences  under  the  greatest  roasters 
and  with  the  highest  success.  Was  elected  proftsssor  of  inathematics 
in  the  Charleston  College  in  1839,  and  still  retains  that  post.  His 
course  embraees  most  of  the  phjrsical  sciences.  He  recently  declined 
a  professorship  at  Columbia.  His  scientific  contributions  have  been 
frequent  and  valuable,  and  his  labors  in  every  field  are  truly  hercule- 
an. There  is  no  more  valuable  man  in  South  Carolina,  and  he  is 
greatly  beloved  by  all  of  the  alumni  of  the  college  of  which  he  is  the 
ornament. 

Dr.  Capers  was  connected  with  the  college,  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  we  will  refer  to  him  no  further  here  than  to  call  attention  to  our 
notice  of  him  and  his  labors,  in  the  Review  for  February,  1859. 

Henry  J.  Nott  was  son  of  Judge  Nott,  of  South  Carolina.  He 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  and  was  classmate  with  Le- 
gare.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  attained  high  rank. 
In  connection  with  Col.  McCord  he  published  Nott  &  McCord's  He- 
ports,  His  tastes  were,  however,  literary,  and  in  order  to  cultivate 
them  he  spent  several  years  in  Europe.  In  1824,  he  became  profes- 
sor in  the  college.  His  career  was  brilliant.  His  studies  covered 
the  whole  field  of  letters,  ancient  and  modern.  He  worked  up  ad- 
mirably all  the  materials  of  his  extensive  travels.  His  memory  was 
remarkable,  his  humor  rich,  and-  wit  ready.  The  style  of  his  wri- 
tings was  ikultless,  as  exhibited  in  the  Smtkem  Heview,  and  in  his 
remarkable  work,  Odds  and  Ends^  from  the  Knajmck  of  Thomas 
Singularity,  He  was  drowned,  in  1837,  on  the  ill-fated  steamer 
Home,  and  was  greatly  lamented. 

Stephen  Flliott  was  born  *in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  1806,  and  is  a  son 
of  the  world^&med  Stephen  Elliott,  of  that  State.  He  entered 
Harvard,  but  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1825. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  In  1835,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  but  soon  after  became  professor  of  Christianity  in 
the  South  Carolina  College.    Was  elected  bishop  of  Georgia  in  1840. 

An  oraametit  of  the  church  of  which  ho  is  a  member,  ilhistrattng  in  hit  life 
mil  thoflo  riftuee  which  ennoble  human  nature,  well  may  the  State  which  gave 
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lum  birth  point  to  him  as  one  of  her  jewels,  and  ihp  college  u  one  of  her  raott 
renowned  profesfore .  Ife  is  now  ip  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  who  does  not 
hope  that  a  long  career  of  usefulness  is  before  himt  Goldimith  has  remarked 
that  nature  every  day  produces  in  abundance  men  capable  of  dittsharginf  the  or* 
dipary  duties  of  life  ;  but  she  is  niggard  in  the  birth  of  an  exalted  ndnd,  scamij 
producing  one  in  a  century  to  bless  and  enlighten  a  degenerate  age.  What  » 
noble  calHne  is  that  of  the  Minister  of  God !  Who  could  brave  the  sorrows  of 
the  world  without  the  aid  of  those  Heavenly  ministrations  which,  in  the  name  of 
Bia  Master,  he  so  freely  bestows  1 

B«sldft  the  M  vtisxe  luurttng  life  wfts  Ukl, 
Aad  sorrow,  |«Ut,  and  pain^  by  tarns  dinaayod. 
The  rererena  chair  picoi  atood.  At  Mb  control 
Despair  and  anffniah  fled  the  stmgglinK  soul ; 
Oemfort  came  down,  the  tremhling  wretch  to  raiss, 
Ab4  his  laat  C^friag  acc9&U  whispered  praise." 

Robert  W.  Barnwell  was  born  in  Beaufort  in  1801.  Was  educa- 
ted in  its  college,  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Charleston  in  1823,  and  served  in  Congress  from 
1829  to  1833.  In  1836,  was  elected  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
College.  In  1850,  took  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Seoato  by  ex- 
ecutive appointment.    Says  Dr.  Laborde,  p.  239 : 

The  wisdom  of  the  edeetion  for  the  presidency  was  at  onoe  vindicated  by  the 
success  of  tbe  college.  He  pressed  all  his  powers  to  their  highest  activity.  The 
college  seemed  to  have  renved  as  if  by  magic!  He  was  susUtned  by  m  corps  of 
professors  of  great  abHity,  and  no  one  would  express  more  freely  tiiin  himseU 
the  hi|;h  praise  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Tbe  affection  of  the  people  returned 
to  their  favorite  institution  with  something  more  than  its  accustomed  ardor,  and 
a  common  feeling. of  rc\joicing  sprung  np  in  every  heart.    His  clear  head,  his 

Sood  sense,  his  zeal,  his  labors,  his  honor,  his  courage,  his  lote  of  justice— 
lese  exhibited  themselves  most  prominently,  and  furnished  a  broad  basis  for 
ttonAdenee.  The  students  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  secret  of  his  power, 
and  they  extended  to  him  a  regard  and  esteem  which  have  ;iever  been  siirpas- 
eed  in  the  history  of  our  college  officers." 

'William  C  Preston  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1794,  his  &Uier 
being  then  there  as  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia.  His  stoek 
ie  revolutionary. 

He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1912,  and  studied 
law  at  Richmond,  under  Wm.  Wirt.  Went  soon  after  to  Europe, 
where  he  remabed  several  years,  studying  for  a  time  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  in  company  with  Hugh  S.  l^egar^.  In  1822, 
eommenced  the  practice  of  law,  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  Served  with 
m«oh  honor  in  the  Le^ature  oC  that  State,  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1886.  In  1845  was  elected  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  College. 

Mr.  Preaton  ia  regarded  as  the  Patrick  Henry  of  our  times.  Cer- 
tainly orak>ry  could  be  carried  to  very  little  higher  perfection  than  it 
was  carried  by  him.  We  heard  him  in  his  best  and  most  gloriou|i 
days.  Though  not  profound  in  either  law,  litjerature,  or  statesman- 
ship, his  rank  wa^  eminent  in  all.  He  differed  with  the  polities  of 
the  State,  and  thus  retired  early  from  public  lifb,  where  he  might 
b|ive  earned  V^g^  diatinction. 
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Saj8  otir  author,  page  293  : 

With  the  cUsf ic  authon  of  JSngland  and  France,  he  haa  ^reat  famflUrity. 
With  the  great  poeta,  wrilera  of  fiction,  dramatiata,  and  esaajiate,  he  haa  kept 
company  from  earlv  Ufe,  and  few  among  ua  have  profited  aa  much  by  it.  Emi- 
nently Bathetic  in  hia  taatee,  he  alwaya  pausea  to  behold  the  forma  of  beauty,  aa 
they  are  preaented  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Theae  have  eainr  acceaa  to 
hia  mind,  and  find  a  place  in  all  their  infinite  variety .  May  I  risk  the  fi^re  of 
likening  hia  mind  to  a  parterre  of  evergreena  and  flowera,  all  arranged  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  ornamented  with  fountains  and  statuary,  and  winding  pebbly- 
brooks.  Aptness  and  facility  of  quotation  have  ever  been  a  marked  ^Mture  in 
hia  literary  character.  Few  subjects  indeed  can  be  suggested,  on  which  he  can- 
not bring  to  bear  at  once  thia  beautiful  and  attractive  mode  of  illuatration.  Mr. 
Preaton*a  acquirementa  in  the  lansnagea  are  reatricted  to  the  modem ;  and  in 
the  French  particularly  he  ia  well  ^Ued.  He  makea  no  pretenaion  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  ia  not  without  a  moat  commendable 
acquaintance  with  their  literature.  He  haa  drank  largely  at  this'  ancient  foun- 
tain of  thought  and  wiadom,  and  no  liule  of  its  sublime  spirit  haa  been  impart- 
ed to  him.   He  is  not  then  wholly  without 


In  comertatumal  power  I  have  never  met  hia  equal.  Wbothait  haa  ever  heard 
him  can  forget  hia  point,  his  anecdote,  his  ftillneas,  his  variety,  hia  ease,  his 
grace,  his  vivacity,  his  elegance,  his  imitative  talent,  and  that  curioua  felicity  of 
expreasion  which  in  South  Carolina  haa  been  characterized  as  Frcstenmn.^ 

Mathew  J.  Williams,  like  Dr.  Lewis  Gibbes,  connects  himself 
tenderly  with  our  earlier  days.  He  was  the  honored  instructor 
at  Cokesbury,  in  1889,  when  we  were  a  student,  and  in  reality  the 
head  of  that  institution.  He  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1805 ;  gradua^ 
ted  at  West  Point  and  entered  the  army.  Here  he  serv^,  until 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire.  He  then  Etudied  and  practised 
law  until  his  election  to  Cokesbury,  in  1835.  In  1846,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  nlathematics  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 

Says  Dr.  Laborde,  page  315  : 


would  be  doing  cieat  injustiee  if  1  confined  myself  simply  to  tne  consideration  of 
hia  mathematical  genius  and  attainmenta.  I  do  not  claim  for  him  a  thorough 
and  critical  knowledge  of  other  departments  ;  hut  his  reading  haa  been  general, 
and  he  exhibita  that  acquaintance  which  becomes  the  educatM  gentleman.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  Profeasor  Williama'  nathemaliesl  and  ether  at- 
tainments, and  the  respect  to  which  he  is  in  consequence  entitled,  it  ia  with 
more  pleasure  that  I  dwell  upon  him  as  a  man,  I  must  confess  that  though  I 
have,  as  I  conceive,  a  just  appreciation  of  him,  I  know  not  how  I  will  aucce  ed  in 
my  attempt  to  preaent  him  to  my  readers.  First,  I  remark  that  of  all  men  I  have 
ever  known,  he  is  most  distinguished  for  a  child-like  simplicity.  Kind  in  his 
nature,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  aympath^,  moat  apt  to  lend  a  ready  ear 
to  the  professions  of  men,  nothing  ia  eaaier  for  him  than  to  bestow  his  confidence, 
and  thus  become  the  victim  of  imposture.  He  is  an  entire  stranger  to  all  those 
arts  to  which  cunning  and  unscrupulous  men  resort  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends,  and  with  a  nature  as  transparent  as  glasa,  is  utteriy  incapable  •f 
playing  a  part.*' 

Dr.  Thorn  well  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1812,  and  gradua* 
^  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1831,  wilh  the  highest  honor; 
was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1835 ;  served  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  college,  from  1837  to  1839|  and  also  from  1840  to 
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185  L    In  1852|  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  but  resigned 
in  1855«    He  is  one  of  the  profoundest  theologians  and  ablest  pulpit 
orators  in  America,  and  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship. 
Says  our  author,  page  831 : 

**  The  character  of  his  intellect,  his  tcbohirly  tastes,  his  rare  leaminff  for  one 
of  his  years,  his  ardor,  his  enthusiasm,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  his 
talent  for  easy  communication,  all  this  pointed  to  a  college  as  a  most  becoming 
theatre  for  his  exertion.  As  a  teacher,  few,  if  any,  have  equalled,  certainly  none 
have  surpassed  him.  Kever  was  there  in  our  walls  a  clearer  head,  a  more  acute 
mind.  Always  master  of  his  subject,  he  was  ever  prepared  to  disentangle  it  ef 
the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  and,  seizing  upon  its  main  points,  to 
press  them  with  a  power  and  earnestness  which  were  sure  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. The  most  complex  problems,  the  most  abstract  questions  furnished  the 
occasions  for  the  display  of  his  highest  powers.  He  luxuriated  in  the  profound,' 
and  dwelt  with  delight  upon  subjects,  which  by  the  many  are  regarded  as  incom- 
prehensible. His  mind  was  ever  in  search  of  law  and  principle ;  errors,  like 
straws,  he  knew,  floated  upon  the  surface,  and  truth,  like  the  pearl,  was  only  to 
be  found  below.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of  truth,  and  though  none  is  more 
addicted  to  sober,  philosophical  speculation,  still  he  is  always  in  search  of  the 
real.  He  will  accept  no  ideal,  he  will  rest  upon  no  counterfeit.  He  wants  the 
thing  itself.  He  revolts  at  the  imaginative,  the  fictitious,  the  mere  pictorial  iU 
lustration,  the  imitative,  and  instinctively  turns  away  from  what  Scott  calls, 
•  forging  the  handwriting  of  nature  *  Of  the  world  of  fancy— a  world  redolent 
with  a  beauty  which  nature  in  all  her  prodigality  does  not  exhibit,  he  knows 
but  little.  His  mind  is  logical,  argumentative,  metaphysical,  and  it  is  in  this 
field  of  exertion  that  bis  genius  has  reaped  its  highest  rewards." 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Henry,  we  have  only  space  to  give  the  inscription 
which  appears  upon  his  tombstone  : 

R.  HENRY. 

Bom  in  Charleston,  December  6,  1792, 
Graduated  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
June  16, 1814, 
Ordained  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  May  25,  1817, 
Chosen  Professor  in  South  Carolina  College,  1818, 
Received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  College,  1834, 
Died  in  Columbia,  Feb.  6,  1856. 

"  QuU  desiderio  sit  pudor  out  modus 
Tarn  eari  capitis 

Erected  by  the  students  of  South  Carolina  College, 
As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  for  thirty  years,  adorned 
the  Institution  by  his  learning  and  piety. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  lieber,  whose  fame  was  long  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  college,  and  who  we  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  knowing  personally,  we  regret  the  necessity  of  being 
brief.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  in  1800,  and  studied  at  the  leading 
universities.  Was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  great  Niebuhr. 
Being  a  liberal,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Germany.  His  first 
American  work  was  the  "Encyclopedia  Americana,"  in  thirteen  vol- 
umes, which  was  finished  in  1831.  Hi  resided  in  New- York  and 
Philadelphia ;  was  elected  professor  in  the  South  Carolina  College^ 
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in  1835.  rie  resigned  in  1856.  ^  We  Have  siwice  but  for  Iwa  ei-' 
tracts  from  Dr.  Labor<le,  pages  398  anJ  400. 

I  think  that  hit  repatation  as  a  thinker  and  author,  miist  finaHj  res^  howeyer, 
opon  his  '  Ethirs,'  his  *  Hermeneutics/  his  '  Labor  ana  iProperty,'  an^his  Civil 
Liberty  and  Sclf-GoTemineiii.'  I  wou|4  not  have  tlie  read^  pappose  th^t  I  At- 
tach bat  little  yaloe  to  his  '  Eni^ydopedi^.'  This  is  truly  a  great  ivork  of  its  'kin^v, 
It  met  a  pressing  want.  Son^sthing  of  the  sort^was  much  needed,  and  it  accoia-' 
j^hed  the  entire  purpose  for  ^hich  it, was  desiffnecL  Perhaps  a  more  accept-. 
sUs  sendee  could  not  .haye  been,  r^nd/ered.^  It  he  Jiad  lef^  nothing  else,  this 
wsuld  be  sufficiflnt  U>  secure .  fox  him  ^n.  enviable  reputaiion.  Perhaps  no  book 
published  in  this  country  ever  met  wit\^  gre^r  &vor  from  the  public.  The  ne- 
oesstiiefl  of  tlie  /|^tbor^co^mpaUed  hii^  to  part  with  the  copvri^t»  ai^d  others 
have  received -the  pecuniary  reward  for  his  labor/i.  .^ut  he  had  a  higher  com- 
pensation. His  namesooof  became  known  to  the.  people  of  tliis  vast  confeder- 
acyv  and  he  was  proud  in  the  consciousness  that  wha^ver  might  be  dene  in  the 
future  in  this  departmei^t  of  Uteraturcr  he  had  led  (he  way,  azid  .could  not  be  ibr- 
fottes.  The  f  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,'  the  Essay  on  Property  and  Xiabor,'  the 
*MermeneiiliQs/the  ^TreaMseon  Ciyil  Liberty  and  Sel^Gaverxupent,'  haver^eived 
tke.  highest  praise  from  Story^  KjBnt,  Greenleaf,  Prescott,  Baii^croJt,  and  otfiers  ia 
his  oounty,  and  many  pf  the  b^  minds  of  £ufope  have  added  their  warmest 
eonninendatipns.  His  works  have  Jjeea  translated  mto  several  of  the  languages 
of' Europe,  and  adopted  as.  textbooks  in  n^ny  of  ^e  liigheat  ci^leges  fuid  uni- 
versities. Perhaps  no  living  author  is  more  frequently  referred  to  <«  all  the 
great  questioas  which  he  has  discussed.  Ha/vipg  written  so  much,  and  writiei| 
sA  wrelly  and  in  aU  exhibited  the.  spirit  of  the  true  philosophical  thinker,  there  a^e 
few  subjects  in  any  department  of  inquiry  which  cannot  be  illustrated  by  an  ap- 
peal to  his  works.*' 

The  administration  of  Mr.  McCaj,  as  pre^dent  of  t)ie  college^ 
was  brief  and  troubled.  He  had  excellent  points  of  character,  was 
a  proficient  in  many  branche3  of  9tQdj,  but  had  some  faults  which 
interfered  with  his  success  in  an  institution  of  this  sort.  Dr.  La* 
borde  treats  in  detail  the  points  of  contrpver^  which  arose  in  his 
administration,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work.  It  would  bo 
very  unpleaeant  for  us  to  reier  to  them. 

At  the  present  n;ioment  the  coUege  is  in  the  most  flourishipg  con- 
dition under  the  administration  of  President  Longstreet.  The  facul- 
ty is  as  follows : 

Faculty. — A.  B.  Longstreet,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  His 
tory,  Political  Economy,  Political  Philosophy  and  Elocution  ;  Maximilian  La- 
borde,  M.  B.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  PhilosopbT  of  the  Mind  ;  Rev. 
J.  L.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Romaa  Literature ;  John  La  C^itei  M.  B., 
Professor  of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Philosophy  ;  Wni.  ,J.  Rivers,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature  ;  Rev.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  Profe»sor  of  Mf  ral  Philoso- 

?hy,  Sacred  literature  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Joseph  Le  Conte,  M.  D., 
'rofeesor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  Chaiies  S.  Venable,  ProlBBe- 
sdr  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  -     ^   .  . 

B.  W.  Meansi  librarian ;  K.  S.  Dargan,  tiursar ;  W.  B.  Broom,  Marshal. 
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CHJLraCTEI^ISIIOS  AKDi  CONDtnOir  OF  UBIfcEUL— COST  OP  THB 
COLONY  TO  THE  PEbPLE  OT  TtfE  TOITED  STATES— RECAPIT- 
ULATION OF  THE  WtiOLE  AB^UMEN^. 

Monrovia  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  and  nortfe^ast  hj  extensive' 
dosLn^Te  Bw&mps^  which  emit  ft  great  deal  of  miasma.  This  is' 
wafted  in  and  through  the  town  by  the  morning  breeze.  This  poi-* 
son,  imj»'!egnating  the  air,  bdi^g  inhaled  bv  for^i^ers  early  in  the 
m^nii^  on  empty  stomachs,  cannot  but  deleteriously  affect  the  sys* 
and  add  to  the  severi^ot  the  African  or  seasoning  fever.  Dr. 
Boberts  has  since  Vccome^  and  is  now  a  permanent  resident  and  prac* 
tisitg  physician  of  Monrovia^ — and  "  at  this  time  the  doctor  has  the 
i^mrion  that  Monrbyia  is  not  m  unhealthy  place  for  emigrants  to  ac- 
climate in."  Other  residents  of  high  authority  also  asserted  the 
healthiness,  of  Honrovia.  But  Mr.  Cowan  could  not  be  so  convinced. 
He  adds,  ^^  In  all  candor  1  say,  it  is  not  easy  to  solve  in  my  mind 
i^h^  eOAigra^ts,  for  year«  past  have  been  stopped  here  to  acclimate/* 
(p.  46.)  Others^  less  suspicious  and  less  guilelera  than  the  author, 
would  be  at  no  loss  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  location  of 
the. college  for  Liberia,  is  also  to  be  established^  and  wholly  by  chari- 
table contributions  from  the  United  States,,  in  this  very  unhealthy 
Monrovia— t|iat  location  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Ei^-President  Roberts  (p.  73),  who  is  to  preside  over  the  in- 
stitution, and  who  also  is  a  riesident  of  Monrovia. 

After  viewing  the  lands  around  Nevir  Georgia,  Mr.  C.  siays  :  "  I 
returned  to  the  town  with  this  conviction — this  is  not  a  healthy 
^ace  for  new  emigrants  from  the  United  States."    (p.  52.) 

*'  Tiiis  town  [Caldw'dl]  wai  cbmtn«n'ccNl  In  1825.  Thiwe  hard  bien  drifwtt  9dt 
town  lots,  ahd  Mvehty-six  fidrb  lots,  from  five  to  t^  aerlBs  oach.  Lota  that  W6i4 
OD^  improTed,  i  e.  biiiit  upoh,  and  &m  lands  that  were'  once  coltivated.  aro 
BOW  in  the  cpmrnoas.  Mach,  very  much  is  abandoned,  that  once  was  a  delijorht; 
Here  Zion  Harris  hved,  who  told  in  Kentucky  of  his  fatu,  bi«  horses  and  canl6; 
and  sheep,  and  com,  and  sngax^-r«nd  he  told  the  truth.  But  alas  !  his  lands, 
well  as  others,  are  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  lidetb,  and  as  a  garden,  that  hath  no 
water ,  And  ble  hiiiiself  is  with  tfte  d4ad,  having  beoa  killed  by  lightning.  Therf 
ba^  been  mtich  disputing  in  years  past,  in  this  township  in  regard  to  land  titles, 
Nei^borhood  altercations  have  sprung  up — many  lost  a  portion  of  their  land; 
because  of  erroneous  surveys  and  location^  under  the  law  ;  others  lost  all  tbei^ 
improvements  [buildings],  and  many  moved  away,  while  otbtsrs,  who  reaiafai^ 
bef  ame  itidili^ent  to  the  improvemeiit  of  their  Unda«  Expecting  to  lose  the  title  t^ 
theii^.  Xbe  legislrtuie  of  JUberIa  attempted,  by  the  appointment  of  commis- 
fioners,  to  give  the  people  relief,  but  it  was  attended  with  too  much  trouble  and 
delay,  aiid  wtlat  was  done  liy  them  did  not  give  satb^foction."   (pp.  66,  60.) 

And  this  and  other  sii'ch  evils  ofccurtred,  where  the  government  re* 
reived  labd  in  any  qoatitity  at  th^  free  gift  of  the  American  Coloni*" 
iatSon  Sode^,  and  seilk  it  at  fifty  cents  the  acre* 

.  **  Imw  »Wnclant  evidence  that  a  family  w6xM  hbt  stkrvi^  oh  «  qtiarter  aef<l  ^ 
\uA  we^  (^hi^a^t— bat  a  Ufffix  plee^  iF&OA  Miihh  ttoi0  Md,  ^dd  fiM  M** 
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tiet  of  the  tropics  in  ^rto^r  ftbandance.  But  it  if  too  plain,  tb*  peode,  «•  a 

body,  aim  only  to  obtain  food  and  ctotking  for  the  present  Ume.**  (p.  58.)  **  The 
body  of  tbe  citizens  in  Monrom  .  appear  not  to  have  ffiy  regular  business  to 
attend  to.  And  many  of  the  children  of  those  who  have  accoraulated  wealth, 
do  nothing  of  a  domestic  character,  wlole  ahnoot  all  the  people  think  it  neces- 
sary, so  I  judged,  to  have  a  native  to  carry  a  bundle,  even  to  a  half  pound  weighty 
and  that  native  will  be  in  a  native  dresSy^*  i.  e.  naked,  or  very  nearly  so.  (pp.  81,82.) 

"  Some  of  the  merchants  [in  Monpoviaj  do  a  profitable  business.  I  learned 
that,  for  some  things,  the  Liberians  pay  75  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  natives  175 
per  cent  profit."  (p.  84.) 

**  What  a  change  for  the  better  would  a  good  plough  make  in  these  fields  I 
The  ploughman  would  soon  overtake  the  present  reaper."   (p.  87.) 

In  Louisiana  on  St.  PauVs  river,  Mr.  C,  saw  better  managemeot 
than  usual,  and  the  rare  operation  of  pressing  sugar  cane  and  mak- 
ing syrup — and  even  oxen  worked  to  the  sugar  mill.  Yet  eTon 
tbere,  whatever  is  raised  does  not  do  justice  to  the  land,  in  show** 
ing  what  it  can  do  to  remunerate  the  owner  by  a  iH*oper  cultivatioii 
of  it.  The  native  laborer  works  on  his  system,  aud  the  Liberian  has  adopts- 
ed        (p.  86.) 

[Harrisburg.j  "  I  was  told  that  a  diort  distance  up  this  creek, 
there  were  falls  that  furnished  good  water-power  for  mill  purposes. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  agricuUure  there  can  be  no  use  for  a  miU  here, 
except  for  .sawing  lumber.  If  com  were  raised  fbr  hread,  as  it  can 
be,  and  which  the  people,  in  mass,  formerly  used,  a  grist-mill  could 
fiixid  employment."  (p.  88.)  From  this  it  appears,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, that  the  entire  operation  of  preparing  for  making  bread  i0 
deemed  too  troublesome  and  laborious  to  be  compensated  by  the  bene- 
fit— and  consequently,  the  colonists  though  always  accustomed  to  com 
bread,  and  certainly  preferring  it,  have  already  ceased  to  eat  bread, 
as  ordinary  and  homemade  food. 

Of  **  Uncle  Simon,**  a  colonist  of  uncommon  merit,  and  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  Mr.  C.  says:  "He  raises  some  cotton."  And  soon, 
after,  and  in  connection,  he.  says  "  There  are  no  fields  of  cotton  in  Li- 
beria ;"  (p.  88.)  Yet  cotton,  like  sugar  and  coffee,  is  an  indigenous 
^wth.  There  is  a  mill  here  [MiUsburg]  to  grind  sugar  cane,  but 
it  is  turned  by  human  labor.  A  few  had  cattle,  but  they  were  not 
used  to  plough."    (p.  89.) 

There  have  been  in  liberia  a  few  marked  and  laudable  exoeptions 
to  the  general  rule,  in  individuals  who  have  exhibited  industry,  en- 
terprise, intelligence  in  their  operations,  and  who  met  with  deserved 
success  so  long  as  the  operations  were  so  directed.  Such  was  Zioti 
Harris,  already  named.  Such  was.Richardson*  who  was  fast  bring- 
ing into  operation,  and  a  condition  for  prospective  profit,  a  lM*g8 
farm  on  St.  Paul's.  He  had  cattle  broke  to  draught,  and  was  pro« 
vided  with  the  various  implements  for  good  tillHge,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  sugar-making,  when  he  was  unfortunately  drowned.  Ab  in 
every  other  such  case,  with  the  death  of  tbe  pioaaer  improver,  the 
improvements  came  to  an  end.  These  exceptions,  transient  as  thef 
have  been,  show  what  good  management  m^ht  do  in  Liberia ;  and 
the  general  and  total  disregard  of  such  admirable  and  successful  ex- 
-am^aa  «f  iodustiy  and  thrift,  stUi  more,  completely  .prove  the  u^ter 
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bopelessness  and  wortblessness  of  the  population  in  general,  as  theii: 
own  masters,  and  without  the  direction  of  superior  intellect  "  Cof- 
fee is  raised  in  the  yards  of  many  citizens.  One  man  has  eight  acres 
of  coffee  trees  and  yet  coffee  is  imported  here."    (p.  1^.) 

No  horses  or  mules,  U9ed  for  draft,  and  rarely  oxen,  and  only  for 
machinery.  No  carts  or  ploughs  (pp.  103,  108,  122,  130,  140, 
159).  A  single  exception  of  oxen  carting,  and  that  not  for  Libe- 
rians,  stated  p.  117. 

In  a  lecture  published  in  the  Presbyterian  Herald,"  Mr.  Cowan 
said: 

There  were  only  three  horses  and  two  males  in  the  Bepahlic ;  some  twenty 
bullocks  broke  to  the  yoke,  but  none  of  them  used  for  ploogbin^. 

"  Up  the  St.  PauPiB  river,  oxen  are  used  by  some  farmers,  but  not  to  ploughs 
or  carts  ;  and  when  Richardson  lived,  in  1856,  he  worked  oxen  to  plough  bis  land* 
Bat  in  Monrovia,  it  seems  oxen  cannot  be  worked,  because,  it  is  said,  work  kUU 
(hem.  The  natives  do  the  work  of  beasts  of  burden.  There  is  one  street  lead- 
ing from  the  river  bank  to  Ashraon  street,  that  could  in  my  judgment  be  graded 
for  less  than  $200,  so  that  two  yoke  of  bullocks,  if  necessary,  can  take  up  a 
good  load  from  the  wharf  to  any  lot  on  the  mount ;  and  yet  that  street  has  not 
Seen  graded.  All  the  brick  and  sand,  all  the  lumber  and  nails,  all  the  merchan- 
dise and  groceries,  yea,  eveiything  but  common,  unhewn  stone,  are  brought  ap 
from  the  wharfs  on  men*s  heads,  or  backs,  or  in  their  arms.  Wh^it  a  strange 
sight,  in  a  civilized  land,  to  see  cattle  going  about  the  streets,  and  a  line  of  hu* 
man  carriers  doing  the  work  of  beasts  of  burden  !  Twenty-five  to  thirty  meo, 
in  single  file,  cariy  on  their  heads  the  materials,  for  the  erection  of  a  college 
huilding  !  the  building  entirely  paid  for  by  contributions  in  the  United  States,  is 
to  be  of  brick,  seventy  by  forty  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  I  saw,  I  suppose  a 
new  improvement,  a  new  cart,  with  some  natives  holding  op  the  (ongue,  other* 
guiding  the  cart  by  the  tongue,  others  drawing  the  cart  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
bolster,  and  others  behind  pushing  the  eart.  The  cart  was  loaded  with  brick 
brought  up  previously  on  the  head  from  the  wharf,  and  deposited  in  the  etreet. 

**  There  is  a  good  steam  saw-mill  in  operation  in  Marshall,  which  is  owned  hf 
§,  mereanttie  firm  in  Monrovia,  (p.  98.)  At  Greenville  there  is  a  steam  saw- 
mill going  to  ruin  in  the  outer  part  of  the  town.  It  is  true  the  lumber  could  be 
taken  from  the  ground,  by  water,  to  the  lower  landing  ;  and  it  is  trae  that  the 
prices  would  justify  the  running  of  the  mill ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  lo^e  conld 
be  brought  down  the  river  in  any  quantity  to  the  mill ;  bat.it  has  been  given  op, 
it  seems,  to  decay  as  fast  as  the  wood  frame  and  iron  works  will  permit.  The 
price  of  lumber  is  98  to  95  the  hundred,  (p.  180.)  At  Boebanan,  I  saw  a 
vefy  valuable  steam  saw-mill  going  the  same  way  that  that  at  Greenville  is  gmng 
[that  is  to  ruin].  It  is  owned  in  part  here,  and  in  part  in  the  United  States, 
(p.  142.) 

**  At  Boebanan,  I  saw  a  jack,  male,  sse,  the  only  one  in  the  coantiy ;  there  is 
neither  mare  nor  jenny  [female  ass]  in  the  country.   There  are  two  males,  but 


country.  Some  persons  had  had  them,  but  fearing  they  might  die,  eat  thett. 
(p.  142.) 

"  Bexley  riiowed  a  better  elass  of  farmem-^thongh  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
did  not  use  oxen,  mule,  or  plough,   (p.  103.)  f 

^  The  natives  are  the  carriers  of  all  tbo  articles  from  tbe  landing,  and  o 
wood  from  the  woods,  to  the'dweltfngs.   As  a^moet  every  man  is  a  trader  in  Li- 
beria, in  tobacco  or  cloth  with  tbe  natives.  As  gett  kit  work  iom  ett  a  mmm^l 
^lue.   (p.  131.) 

^  Many  of  the  people  saw  hard  times  to  get  along,  and  I  did  not  blame  s«aie 
of  them  for  begging  some  assistance."  (p.  98.)  **  Borne  people  do  begi>f  their 
won  color,  and  of  strangers,  in  Liberia,   (p.  169.) 


Nor  was  there  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  the 
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'*Th«t  the  great  bpdj  of  the  LiberUnt  eat  animal  food  eveij  day,  I  do  not  be^ 
lieTO  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  those  now  liTing  on  town  loti,  with  no  other  land  to 
coltivate,  and  depending  on  the  prodnetioncr  of  thoM  lote,  can  raiae  eBOOgh  to 
buy  tak  or  fresh  provisions  for  their  doily  wants.  Bofcthse  is  not  iho'  Mt  of 
the  country;  It  is  the  result  of  ths  policy  of  the  people  in  making  their  set  tie- 
men  ts.  It  is  my  opinion  that  4,000  of  the  pomUation  of  Liberia  [more  than  one 
half]  are  living  on  quarter-acre  lott.  As  to  toe  balance  of  population,  3,6tl,  they 
are  farm  land,  farming  with  the  hoe  and  billhook,  at  an  arerage  of  three  to  ibor 
acres  for  each  farm.  Why  there  is  not  abnndanoo  of  most,  and  to  spare,  is  to 
be  learned  from  this  statement.'*   (p.  176.) 

Population^  and  its  Decrea9e.*^MT.  Cowan  shows  that  the  decrease 
of  population  is  much  more  than  I  had  estimated.  He  shows  it  to 
be  3,551  more  than  all  the  births  which  have  occurred  since  the  first 
settlement.  On  data  partly  official,  and  all  of  which  he  deems  reli- 
able, he  computes  the  total  population  of  Liberia,  of  colonists  and 
their  descendaats,  in  1858,  at  7,621,  including  all  living  children.**— 
(p.  166.)  The  American  Colonization  Society  had  sent  out  in  all, 
9,872  up  to  January,  1858.  This  makes  the  actual  decrease  of 
these,  2,261,  besides  all  the  births  in  thirty^^ei^t  years.  The  Mary- 
land Society,  acting  separately  at  first,  had  sent  out  to  Cape  P almas 
1,300 — by  both  societies,  11,172.  After  thirty-eight  years,  of  tWg 
number,  with  their  offepring^  7,621  are  living,  the  then  total  colo* 
nial  population,  leaving  for  deaths  3,551,  exceeding  births,  whidi  is 
thirty- three  per  cent,  loss  by  death,  and  of  absolute  decrease  in  thirty^* 
eight  years.— (p.  166.)  "  I  do  not  think,**  adds  Mr.  Cowan,  « that 
the  friends  of  African  Colonization  need  be  ashamed  to  tell  these 
AustB»"    His  present  commentator  thinks  very  differently. 

'*Noae  but  fr^bom  blacks  went  to  Liberia  antU  1823.  Up  to  July,  18274 
655  emigrants  had  gone  from  the  NoEth  and  Ihe  South  to  Liberia  :  nine  of  thes« 
[only]  were  emancipate  sUvee.  From  I828v  the  number  of  the  emancipated^  to 
go  lo  Liberia,  inere^aed  erery  year*  until  now,  tb«t  olaas  of  emigranta,  gmtly 
ontnumber  Um  free  bl«^  who  go  there.*'   (p^  5.) 

Many  of  the  statemeate  wehave  had  about  her  agricultural  state  have  been 
teo  highly  colored.  The  [small  amount  of]  exporU  of  Liberian  labor,  the  absence 
of  tlM  ploagh,  the  meneloied  ihrme,  and  the  [small]  number  of  acres  cultivated, 
prove  the  preaent  deficiency."   (p.  178.) 

**  Liberia  is  [still]  snstaiMd  by  labor  that  is  foieign.  The  American  Colonizar 
itofn  Society  placee  on  her  shores  her  cttnens;  siip{>ort6  them  for  six  months; 
atlsiids  them  when  sick  for  elx  months;  by  paid  physicians  and  nurses,  and  butiee 
the  dead — nays  for  the  surveys  of  lands  drawn  by  emigrants,  buys  [all]  her  terri« 
tbry  from  the  native*,  gives  the  govemnaent  the  right  to  sell  lands  to  increase  her 
tntajraiy,  and  pays  the  etpenee  of  agencies  to  superintend  these  matters,  except 
that  of  sales  «f  land.  The  Bpitfcope),  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
Bonds  of  Foreigo  MtseiOns,  finnUk  Ae  pepymion  ef  Liberia  with  thi  Christian 
Minittry  and  teachert  of  and  high  tchooU,    These  boards  expended  in 

Liberia,  in  1867.  ever  $90,00a.  Three  fourtbs  of  the  earn  the  Libenana  received, 
in  the  moral  and  pecuniary  benefit  oC  it."  (p.  178.) 

*«The  coast  trade  and  the  export  duty  was  $26,825-*-vefy  near  two  thisda  of 
t&e  reliable  revei«e  of  Lihetle.  But  this  mm  is  from  the  labor  of  the  native** 
U  there  another  nition  that  gets  its  neliionel  eoppisK  as  Liberia  reosives  herat 
As  a  nation,  she  may  be  said  to  livs  by  the  labor  [and  on  the  alms]  of  foreigiw 

ers         The  statistics  IfumishBd  of  eKpectH  shows  &  regular  falling  off  in  the 

a*  fimr  yeailB.''  (p.  178.) 

Mr.  Cowan  evidently  found  much  to  condemn  in  the  treatment  of 
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flw  oalire  saTages  within  limk»of  JAhmt^  hj  iike  eolomsMftWd 
of  tbeir  being  neglected  l»oth  by  the.miwHonaries  seni  fixim  the 
Uttited  States,  for  tJietr  eepeeial  beaefit^  and  also  by  the  people.g|9»- 
«raliy.  On  theee  pointSy  however,  he  ezpreipies  faunself  with  nneh 
caution,  and  in  evident  fear  of  givtpg  offence. — Ameng  his  much 
jDore  fa31  roaaariu,  are  the  foUowing : 

Liberia  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  IWing 

within  her  political  jurisdiction   I  could  not  see  nor  learn  what  measures 

the  government  had     opemtim  to  draw  them  into  the  enjoynent  of  civil  privl- 

isget          It  is  ifue  4hat  in  many  &milies  maJe  and  female  natives  are  employed 

to  work.  But  there  appears  not  a  feeling  of  common  brotherhood  toward  themy. . . . 
*'  I  could  not  but  notice  it  on  the  part  of  the  Liberians  as  a  body  toward  the 
natives.  How  many  of  those  who  were  living*  in  families  were  clothed  ?  How 
many  of  them  were  clothed  for  the  6abb«th,  and  taken  to  the  church  for  puhlfe 
wofrship  1  I  would  not  judce  harshly.  But  I  fear  that  cheap  pay.  (and  that  pay 
not  regmlated  by  the  rule  *  do  unto  them  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you') 
has  much  to  do  with  the  employment  of  the  natives.*'   (p.  180.) 

Revenue. — It  is  plain  tnat  her  national  support  is  depending  on  the  labor 
of  the  natives.** — (p.  168.)  "  The  JJberian  government  receives  no  revenue  by 
taxing  her  citixens.  She  can  pass  no  laws  and  enforce  them  on  the  tribes  withiu 
her  territorial  limits  that  will  bring  in  a  revenue  from  their  labor.  She  reaches 
them  only  by  the  coastwise  trade  that  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners.'* — 
(p.  164  )  [Of  course  foreign  traders  will  soon  learn  to  go  to  other  ports  neigh- 
boring  to  Liberia,  which  are  open  to  them,  and  where  no  revenue  laWs  are  in 
operation.] 

"  The  revenue  from  her  own  productions  U*t  year,  was  hut  four  doUars  and  six* 
ty-five  cents,''   (p.  179.) 

How  different  is  the  libena  as  truly  depicted  and  exposed  to  view 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  upon  unqueetionable  evidence,  with 
the  flafttering  representation  which  has  been  made  to  occupy  nmt 
persons'  minds,  and  which  was  produced  by  Mse  recommendations 
and  panegyrics  of  either  deiBigning,  or  of  credulous,  or  fanaUcal 
colonizationists !  llie  impressions  which  have  thus  been  made  on 
strangers,  and  the  credulous  and  confiding  world,  are  indicated  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  (Wesleyan)  London  Quarterly  Rmew — 
and  which  eulogy  was  copied  in  the  A/Ham  Bqxmtory  (of  1856), 
without  a  word  of  dissent : 

"  The  aekievenMnte  of  coionizatioB  on  the  West  ooast  of  Africa  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  There  we  find  a  national  polity,  municipal  institutions,  Christian 
churches  and  Christian  ministers  ;  schools  and  a  sound  system  of  education ;  a 
public  press,  rising  towns  and  villages,  a  productive  agriculture,  and  a  growing 
commerce.  Under  its  rule,  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  human  beings 
are  found  living  together  in  harmony,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  social  and 
poUlical  lile,  and  submitting  to  all  the  restraints  which  government  and  religious 
principle  demand.  Means  are  found  to  harmonize  the  habits  and  interests  of  the 
colonists,  their  descendants,  the  native-born  Liberians,  and  the  aborigines  of  the 
coast.  As  the  creation  and  achievement  of  less  than  forty  years,  we  insist  that  this 
is  vfithout  paraUel  in  the  history  of  the  worid." 

If  the  total  pecuniary  cost  of  colonizing  and  supporting  Liber;ia 
could  be  set  forth^ — without  estimating  other  costs,  in  human  suffering 
and  sacrifices  of  life — the  simple  arithmetical  statement  would  be 
more  impressive  on  many  than  all  the  other  facts  and  arguments  here 
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elftred  for  ootisideration.  Badi  a  stateaiMit,  for  at  least  as  mwA 
monej  or  commodities  as  have  been  given  to  or  through  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  coold  be  supplied  easily  by  its  officials.  The 
mere  money  receipts  and  disbarsements  by  the  parent  society  are  of 
coarse  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurer's  accounts.  I 
have  attempted  in  vain,  from  sources  deemed  both  available  and 
rdiable,  to  obtain  these  and  other  statistical  facts  from  the  records 
of  the  society.  A  broken  set  of  the  annual  reports  I  have  but  veij 
lately  obtained  (and  owed  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  W.  Starr, 
Col.  Agent),  but  of  which  the  series  is  so  much  interrupted,  that  no 
fair  average  of  the  whole  receipts  could  be  learned  from  the  accounts 
of  particular  years,  I  could  from  these  accounts  learn  that,  while  the 
receipts  have  varied  much  from  year  to  year,  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  generally  increasing  throughout  the  exktence  of  the  Sodety. 
Also,  smce  Liberia  has  been  an  "independent  republic"  (for  the  last 
11  years),  the  expenditures  of  money  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  have  not  lessened,  bnt  have  been  greater  than  for  the 
before  dependent  colony*  With  such  imp^ect  lights,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  estimate  what  have  been  the  annual  or  the  total  receipts 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society — ^but  earnestly  hope  that  some 
functionary  of  that  society  will  publish  such  a  statement — and  also 
include  everything  else  that  may  here  be  deficient  or  incorrect. 

But  even  if  it  were  shown  what  were  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  parent  society,  passing  through  the  treasurer's  hands, 
*  there  would  still  remain  a  vast  amount  of  other  costs — ^which  will 
be  m^ely  here  suggested,  as  proper  to  be  embraced  in  a  full  state- 
ment  of  costs.  The  various  auxiliary  State  Colonization  Societies 
operated  independently,  and  raised  and  used  their  own  funds.  Of 
course  these  would  not  appear  in  the  parent  society's  accounts.  Of 
the  numerous  other  auxiliary  societies  (and  of  both  there  were  200 
in  1830),  though  most  of  them  probably  paid  part  of  their  income 
to  the  parent  society,  none  could  have  paid  all.  In  the  reports  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  there  are  notices  of  some  of  the 
auxiliary  societies  resolving  to  pay  some  80  and  others  50  per  cent, 
of  their  receipts  to  the  parent  society.  The  latter  was  referred  to 
and  applaudeid  as  a  liberal  provision.  Therefore  it  must  be  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  collections  of  all  the  numerous  auxiliary  soci* 
eties,  did  not  reach  the  parent  society  or  appear  on  its  accounts. 

Were  the  sfdaries  or  commissions  of  collecting  agents  deducted  out 
of  the  receipts— or  do  the  accounts  show  the  gross^  or  only  the  net 
receipts  t  It  the  latter,  then  a  very  large  amount  was  collected  more 
than  would  appear,  even  if  we  had  all  the  accounts  of  all  the  auxil- 
iary societies. 

Some  of  the  State  legislatures  have  impropriated  large  sums  to  the 
colonization  cause,  which  did  not  pass  through  the  parent  society. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  the  State  of  Maryland— 
the  most  prodigal  in  this  way — has  thus  appropriated  $250,000.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  has  thus  expended  about  §25,000  out  of  the 
treasury  or  funds  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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' '  Besides  tbe  Itnt  outfit  of  emancipated  slaves,  faraished  hj  iMbr 
kin'd  masters  (kind  in  intention^  bat  cruel  ia  efifect),  and  whicb  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter^  tbere  have  been  many  and  frequent  supplies 
of  food,  clotbing,  and  otber  necessaries,  and  to  large  amount,  sent 
subsequently  to  tbe  colonists  from  tbeir  former  masters,  and  wbioh 
were  granted  to  tbeir  begging  apptieations  f<Hr  relief,  or  voluntarily 
contributed  to  their  ascertained  wants  and  sufferings.  In  addition 
to  commodities  tbus  sent,  there  must  faaye  been  much  money.  Within 
the  present  month,  November,  1858,  it  was  published  that  the  regular 
colonization  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Liberia,  would  carry 
out  $10,000  in  gold  from  former  masters  to  colonists,  tbeir  former 
slaves.  As  these  particular  contributions  were  expressly  stated  to  be 
sent  in  gold,  they  could  not  cover  any  of  the  many  like  contributions 
of  commodities. 

The  colonization  ship,  the  Mary  Caroline  Stevens,  of  the  value  of 
about  $40,000,  was  a  gift  to  the  society  from  a  single  individual. 
This,  and  all  other  donations  of  commodities  to  the  society,  probably 
make  no  part  of  the  annual  accounts  of  receipts. 

The  most  important  item,  and  whicb,  though  conjectural,  may  be 
estimated  with  some  degree  of  certiunty,  is  the  value  of  the  slaves 
emancipated  to  be  sent  to  Liberia.  According  to  the  official  repcnrt 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  {African  Bepoeiiory  for  1857, 
p.  152),  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  to  Liberia,  exclusive  of  the 
Maryland  settlement  at  Cape  Palmas,  to  end  of  1856,  was  9,502. 
Of  ^ese  there  had  been  emancipated  in  view  of  emigration  5,500, 
and  826  had  purchased  their  freedom — making  together  5,826.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cowan's  enummuion,  to  end  of  1857  (p.  166,  and 
quoted  here  at  p.  29),  the  American  Colonization  Society  had,  to 
that  time,  sent  out  9,872  colonists,  and  the  Maryland  Society,  to 
Cape  Palmafl,  1,800,  making  for  both  (included  in  the  present  Liberia) 
11,172.  Of  the  emigrants  of  1657,  and  of  all  of  the  1,800  sent 
by  the  Maryland  Society,  the  proportions  of  free  and  slaves  are  not 
known.  But  supposing  the  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  were  accu- 
rately stated  of  the  other  9,502,  the  total  number  of  slaves  eman- 
cipated and  purchased  would  be  within  a  very  small  fraction  of 
6,850.  The  lowest  average  value  of  slaves  iu  the  thirty-eight  years 
(1820  to  1857),  in  the  United  States  was  $200;  and  the  highest,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  was  not  less  than  $550.  This  will  fix  the  gen- 
eral average  value  of  each  slave  to  have  been  $875.  There  can  be 
less  objection  to  the  height  of  this  estimation,  inasmuch  as  the  emi- 
grants generally  were  not  only  morally  but  physically  much  better 
than  their  class  in  general — nearly  all  healthy,  and  with  an  over- 
proportion  of  young  adults.  At  (875  for  each,  the  whole  number 
of  slaves,  to  end  of  1857,  was  worth  $2,568,750 — which  is  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  loss  in  the  slaves  themselves  to  the 
owners  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  to  the  purchasers  of  those  sold  for 
emancipation. 

The  free  negroes,  as  being  also  mostly  select  in  morals  and  habits, 
and  the  best  of  their  dass^  were  personally  worth  something  to  them- 
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fldres  and  to  the  Qommimllj  ibe^  kft.  But  wh^t^ec  tjib  iin« 
eertain  rahie  may  be,  it  wiU  be  left  fbr  oib^rs  (o  egtimate. 

Further,  every  emigrant^  whether  before  bead  or  fir^e,  mvBt  h^ye 
carried  out  some  numey  or  othw  property.  Even  for  eip^ncipa^d 
alayes  this  provision  of  their  kind  masters,  was  rarely  so  little  aa  ^0 
for  each.  The  free  emigrants  must  have  brought  of  their  own  prop- 
erty much  more.  But  count  this  average  of .  9^0  only  for  the  whole 
11,172  emigrants,  and  it  amounts  to  $385,160  of  loss  to  the  Unlt^ 
States  on  this  score. 

The  entire  cost  of  betb  religions  and  schelaiitic  inalrqction)  for  the 
colonists  and  their  children,  has  been  defrayed  (and  the  bounty  is 
etfll  going  on)  by  benevolent  and  pious  contributions  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Cowan  states  that  the  different  missionary  boards  of  the 
United  States  ejqpended  in  Liberia,  for  1857,  $90,000 — and  that  of 
three  fourths  of  that  amount,  or  $67,500,  the  Libedans  received  the 
<^  moral  and  pecuniary  benefit."  (p  178.)  Of  what  jnay  have  been 
the  average  on  the  total  amount  for  thirty*eight  years^  I  have  no  fur- 
ther information,  and  will  not  pretend  to  eatimate-^though  the  re- 
ports and  records  of  these  nussionary  boards  would  ^w  the  full 
and  true  amounts.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  ground  of  this 
charge  is  not  for  any  part  of  the  portion  devoted  (as  all  was  designed 
to  be  by  the  dopors)  to  real  missionary-  labors  and  services  for  hea- 
then Africans.  It  is  of  the  three  fourths  spent  (as  Mr,  Cowan  de- 
clares) for  providing  schools  and  teachers,  and  preachers,  and  houses 
for  worship,  for  the  people  of  the  already  ChriBtian  colony  and  repub- 
lic of  Liberia. 

Next,  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  pecuniary 
aids  to  the  colony  under  pretence  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  receiv- 
ing recaptured  Africans,  and  the  supporting  of  them  until  they  are 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Up  to  1843  inclusive,  there  had  been  return- 
ed to  Africa  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  delivered 
to  lAberia,  286  recaptured  Africans.  Up  to  1880,  there  had  been  in 
all  260 — and  the  cost  to  the  United  States  government  (and  all  paid 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony)  was  upward  of  $1,000  for  each  Afri- 
can returned.  1  have  no  later  record  of  the  recaptured  Africans 
subsequently  returned.  In  the  ^^Pons,"  captured  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  by  a  United  States  vessel-of-war,  ftbere  were  900  Af- 
ricans, of  whom  756  remained  alive  when  landed  at  Mimrovia,  and 
who  were  there  "  apprenticed"  to  colonists.  What  these  cost  the 
government  I  do  not  know.  Very  lately  (September,  1858),  the 
next  such  capture  occurred,  of  the  ship  Echo,  with  300  slaves.  These 
were  sent  to  Liberia  by  order  of  the  President  of .  the  United  States, 
in  the  war  steamer  Niagara,  under  a  contract  made  with  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  to  receive  the  Africans  in  Liberia,  Imd  to 
take  such  care  of  them  as  would  be  necessary.  For.  this  service 
duding  ^*  instruction"  as  reported— -whatever  that  may  mean)'-4his 
government  is  to  pay  to  the  Colonization  Society  $45,000.  Of  271 
Africans  embarked,  200  only  lived  to  readi  Lib^ia — ^for  receiving 
and  di^>osing  of  which)  tjiis  payment  will  be  $225  for  eaeh  African. 
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For  the  additional  and  oertaioly  very  heavy  ex^sM  of  transport* 
ing  African  savages  in  war  steamers,  I  have  no  means  for  estimating — 
and  still  lees  the  costs  of  all  the  naval  and  military  aid  and  service 
rendered  to  Liberia  bj  oar  ships-of-war,  and  by  their  men  serving  on 
shore,  at  various  times,  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony  to  this  time 
of  the  existence  of  the  independent  "  republic" 

The  irregular  service  of  American  vessels-of-war,  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  Liberia,  cruising  off  the  coast  or  Ijing  in  poi*t,  and  the 
more  direct  aids  rendered  to  protect  and  defend,  and  all  serving  to  pre* 
s^e  the  existence  and  swell  the  income  of  the  colony,  I  presuma 
could  not  be  estimated,  separately,  with  any  approach  to  correctness. 
Since  the  Ashburton  treaty  was  made  with  England,  in  1842,  by 
which  this  government  became  bound  to  provide  and  maintain  veesels- 
of-war,  carrying  eighty  guns,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (and  which  force 
has  since  served  mainly  as  a  squadron  to  protect  liberiaX  the  esti» 
mate  of  the  share  of  cost  of  Liberia  to  this  government  may  be  more 
nearly  approached  by  competent  persons  havmg  access  to  the  accounts 
of  the  navy  department.  But  as  to  all  these  government  and  naval 
expenses,  nothing  is  now  known  except  that  they  are  enormous — and 
have  been  incurred  for  no  real  good,  and  for  but  little  of  any  other 
purpose  than  for  the  defence,  support,  and  benefit  of  the  former  col- 
ony, and  now  for  the  independent  republic"  of  Liberia.  I  trust 
that  some  patriotic  member  of  Congress  will  call  for  and  obtain  esti* 
mates  on  all  these  points-^and  that  the  enormous  expenses,  trickery, 
and  deception,  both  of  maintaining  the  African  squadron,  and  re- 
timing recaptured  Africans,  for  the  benefit  of  liberia,  will  be  comr 
pletely  exposed — if  the  abuses,  and  the  system  itself^  cannot  be  also 
entirely  abolished. 

Of  the  enormous  cost  in  lives,  incurred  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  taking  care  of  Liberia  (which  are  values  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  money  prices),  I  will  adduce,  as  an  example,  the  main  facts 
of  a  single  operation,  out  of  the  many  cruises  of  vessels  of  the  Am^ 
can  navy  on  the  coast,  and  of  the  waiting  in  the  harbors,  or  roadsteads 
of  Liberia,  for  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  the  republic  The  sev- 
enth annual  report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  says — 

The  United  Stat«»  sloop-of'war  Cyane,  Capt.  Spence,  had  been  at  the  colony 
m  Apnl  [  1833],  and  her  officeri  and  crew  left  there  monuments  of  their  zealom 
and  peiseverinff  exertions.  It  is  impossi  ble  to  estimate  too  highly  the  servicM 
of  Capt.  S.,  and  bis  generous  companions.  When  informed  of  the  snflfeting  of 
the  colony,  they  immediately  repaired  to  Sierra  Leone,  fitted  for  sea  the  schooner 
Angusta,  beionginc*  to  the  United  States  [it  had  before  been  bought  for  Liberia, 
at  the  cost  of  the  United  States— see  p.  10  anU]^  and  hastening  to  the  colony,  o^ 
fered  it  most  cheerfully  every  aid  in  his  power.  Though  the  cruise  of  the  Cyam, 
had  already  bun  protracted  in  an  unhealthy  climate  [the  West  Indies],  Capt.  8 
resolved  to  remain  on  the  coast  so  long  as  should  be  necessary  to  complete  a 
work  of  defsnce  and  make  suitable  provision  for  the  approaching  rains.  He  fur- 
nished the  colony  with  wuppliee  and  ammunition,  built  a  house  ror  the  agent,  and 
erected  a  tower  of  strong  mason  work,  which  ....  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  an 
entire  defence  against  the  barbarians.'' 

The  gsneral  results  of  this  service  in  sickness  and  consequent  deaths^ 
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only,  and  besides  the  nnmerous  cases  of  illness  which  did  not  close  in 
death,  were  forty  deaths  on  the  homeward  bound  voyage  ^  from  th« 
ejects  of  the  African  climate,'*  after  the  commander  (himself  thefi 
ill)  was  forced  to  abandon  his  philanthropic  service  in  and  for  Libe- 
ria«  The  surgeon  of  the  Cyane,  and  Lieut.  Dashiell,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Augusta,  had  both  preriously  died* 

From  the  tenor  of  Capt.  Spence's  official  rep<nt,  it  is  eyident  that 
be  deemed  this  frightful  exposure  and  sacrifice  of  human  life,  requir- 
ed to  aid  Liberia,  as  being  highly  meritorious  in  himself,  and  in  the 
administration  that  authorized  such  and  all  other  sacrifices  for  this 
purpose.  (Official  Rep.  of  cruise  oi  Cyane,  1828— 7th  Col.  Keport— 
Foote's  "Africa  and  the  American  Flag"— p.  128). 

The  foregoing  suggestions  of  materials  for  a  full  and  correct  eeti- 
■mte,  if  made  use  of  by  those  having  the  data,  and  the  facilities  and 
ability  for  the  task  which  are  wanting  in  me,  would  show  sudi  re- 
sults as  would  be  accurate,  and  also  astounding  for  the  amount  of 
price  that  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States  have  al* 
ready  paid,  and  still  are  continuing  to  pay,  for  the  gigantic  humbug 
(and  also  dangerous  nuisance  to  the  slaveholding  States),  of  the  for- 
mer colony  and  present  republic  of  Liberia. 

But  still  there  is  one  result  to  be  confidently  expected  from  this  ef- 
fort of  philanthropy,  which,  however  different  from  those  sought  for 
in  vain,  may  compensate  for  all  the  cost  of  the  experiment.  There 
will  be  afforded  full  evidence  of  the  great  truth  (until  recently  admit* 
ted  but  b/  few,  and  still  denied  and  resisted  by  many),  that  the  negro 
race  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  white,  in  natural  capacity — and  is  ca- 
pable of  self-government,  and  of  improvement  to  the  extent  of  civili^ 
zation,  except  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  superior  race. 
The  inferiority  of  the  negro  in  his  savage  state  and  original  birth- 
place—as enslaved  in  the  United  States  (though  thereby  greatly  im- 
proved)^as  emancipated  in  the  United  States,  and  later  in  Ja* 
maica — as  under  independent  government  in  Hayti — all  these  dif- 
ferent d^rees  of  admitted  debasement  have  been  ascribed  (by  ne* 
grophilists)  entirely  to  the  want  of  mental  culture,  or  to  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  slavery,  or  its  long  remaining  effects,  even 
after  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  Liberia,  the  colonists  were  the 
best  of  their  respective  classes — removed  from  every  power  or  i»» 
fiuence  which  had  been  supposed  to  depress  others  of  their  race— 
and  greater  aids,  pecuniary,  physical  and  defensive,  mental,  moral, 
and  religious,  have  been  bestowed  on  them  by  benevolence  and 
piety,  than  were  ever  offered  to,  or  enjoyed  by,  any  young  colo* 
ny,  or  community,  since  the  eariiest  historical  recoil  If,  whea 
these  early  and  long  continued  aids  and  advantages  shall  no  lon- 
ger be  continued  or  repeated,  the  people  of  Liberia  shall  retro- 
grade and  ^decline  in  civilization,  there  then  will  be  left  not  the 
4iiightest  ground  or  pretence  longer  to  maintain  the  natural  equal- 
ity of  the  negro  mind,  or  the  ability  of  the  negro  to  direct  and 
Mlatain  himself  in  fr^om.    The  longer  the  aid  and  support  to 
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tlie  Colonization  Society,  and  to  Liberia,  shall  be  continued,  the 
itiore  complete  will  be  the  experiment  of  the  measure  of  the  negro 
intellect,  and  the  more  conclusive  will  be  the  final  result,  in  evidence 
of  its  inferiority,  and  its  need  for  the  direction  and  control  of 
masters  of  a  superior  race. 

The  several  connected  positions  which  have  been  announced,  and, 
I  trust,  maintained  by  sutiicient  evidence,  in  the  foregoing  argument, 
will  now  be  concisely  recapitulated. 

It  was  avowed  and  claimed  as  being  the  exclusive  design  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  ;  and  also  was  so  declared  by  its  fun- 
damental law,  to  remove,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of 
color  of  the  United  States.  On  this  ground,  the  Society  was  at  first 
favored  and  advocated,  and  was  mainly  sustained  by  slaveholders  and 
by  the  Southern  States. 

The  actual  and  main  operation  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  chief 
object  of  its  most  active  and  influential  supporters,  and  which  has 
been  more  especially  urged  onward  in  latter  years,  and  also  for  the 
longer  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  has  been  to  encourage 
and  induce  the  emancipation  of  slaves — accompanied  (for  the  pres- 
ent tiine\  by  their  being  conveyed  to  and  colonized  in  Liberia. 

Besides  this  first  and  pervading  deception,  practised  upon  the  pro- 
slavery  community  and  interest,  the  emigrants,  and  the  masters  of 
the  slaves  emancipated  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  have  been  continually 
and  systematically  deceived  by  the  ofiicial  reports  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  the  numerous  other  publications  made  by  its  authority, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  country  and  climate  of  Liberia,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  actual  progress  in  improvement  and  success,  and 
well  being  and  doing  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  policy  of  the  present   republic"  of  Liberia. 

Instead  of  the  great  and  marvellous  success,  claimed  to  have  been 
achieved  in  everything  expected  of  and  most  important  to  a  young 
community — the  agriculture  of  Liberia  is  wretch«i,  and  not  serving 
to  support  or  even  to  feed,  those  who  pretend  to  till  the  soil*  The 
commerce  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  embraces  not  a  single  im^* 
portant  article  for  export  that  is  produced  by  the  colonists'  labor. 
There  are  no  manufactures ;  no  shipping  business  or  interest,  ex- 
cept between  their  own  towns,  and  for  transporting,  to  very  small 
extent,  other  productions  than  their  own.  The  instruction  in  all  the 
schools,  and  the  preaching  and  other  services  of  religion  and  public 
worship,  are  entirely  supported  by  money  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  instruction,  through  schools  and  by 
missionary  preachers,  was  designed  and  supposed  to  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  heathen  natives.  The  revenue  from  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nists and  their  property  is  almost  nothing.  There  are  but  extremely 
rare  cases  among  the  colonists,  even  of  the  many  who  are  suffering 
from  want,  of  either  industry,  frugality,  or  care  for  the  future — ^but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  have  l>een  general  indolence,  wastefulness,  and 
inprovidence :  and,  as  consequences,  much  general  sufTerinj;^  and 
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a  continued  and  great  decrease  of  population.  In  short,  the  colony, 
has  been  throughout,  and  the  "  independent  republic*'  of  Liberia 
continued  to  be,  a  worthless  and  hopeless  pauper  community,  sub- 
sisting, to  a  great  extent,  on  the  alms  and  care  of  the  misdirected  char- 
ity of  benevdent  and  deluded  contributors  in  the  United  States — and 
without  which  aid  and  support  being  continued,  Liberia,  as  an  in- 
dependent and  civilized  community,  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  after 
its  long-continued  maintenance  has  already  cost  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  many  millions  of  dollars ;  of  all  which  ex- 
pense, much  the  larger  proportion,  and  especially  of  the  individual 
and  special  donations  and  contributions,  has  been  borne  by  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  whose  great  interests  the  de- 
signs and  operations  of  the  Colonization  Society  have  already  been 
greatly  injurious,  and  are  tending  to  produce  much  more  of  injury 
and  danger. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— THE  HARBORS.  BAYS,  ISLANDS,  AND  RETREATS,  OF  THE  GITLF 

OF  MEXICO. 

Br  PBOriSSOR  TBOWBUDQS,  U.  S.  coast  8URTXT. 

In  many  respects  Mississippi  Sound  is  one  of  the  most  important  bodies  of 
water  npon  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

Secure  from  the  heavy  seas  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  sufficient  depth  of 
water  throughout  its  length,  it  furnishes  a  safe  transit  ifor  steamers  carrying  the 
mails  between  Mobile  and  New-Orleans.  It  affords  two  excellent  and  secure  har- 
bors for  the  larger  class  of  reesels,  and  an  abxmdanee  of  places  of  refuge  are 
found  for  coasters,  and  vessels  of  lesser  size.  Through  one  of  its  entrances  is  the 
only  approach  from  the  Gulf  directly  to  New-Orleans ;  and  it  was  in  this  direction, 
and  thence  through  Lakes  Borgne  and  Ponchaitrain,  that  the  English  approached 
to  attack  the  city  in  1815,  while  their  fleets  were  anchored  off  Cat  Island.  It  is  the 
outlet  to  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  which  is  constantly  increasing — the  shores 
of  the  Sound  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  Sou&em  timber. 

Situated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Gulf,  the  coast  is  healthy,  affording,  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics  in  the  neighboring  cities,  salubrious  and  pleasant 
retreats  to  the  inhabitants,  while  the  waters  afford  a  never-ceasing  supply 
of  the  finest  fish  and  ovsters,  and  the  soil  yields  readily  to  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, varieties  of  vegetaoles  of  excellent  quafities.  Fruits,  almonds,  figs,  grapes, 
oranges,  and  lenotons,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  gardens  along  the  shores.  The 
settlements  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  numbers ;  miSs  have  been  erect- 
ed, husbandry  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  is  followed,  and 
the  shores  of  Mississippi  Sound  bid  fiair  ultimately  to  become  thickly  settled  with 
a  thriving  population. 

Mississippi  Sound  is  located  between  longitude  eighty-eight  decrees  and  seven 
minutes  and  eighty-nine  degrees  and  twenty  five  minute,  and  latitude  thirty  de- 
grees and  fifteen  minutes  and  thirty  degrees  and  twenty-five  minutes.  The  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  greatest  axis  is  east  and  west,  and  it  is  about  seventy  nautical 
miles  long,  and  ten  and  a  half  miles  wide  in  its  widest,  and  five  and  a  quarter 
miles  in  its  narrowest  part.  It  extends  firom  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  on  the  east» 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  shoals  and  islets  of  sand  and  shelli, 
westwardly  as  £Eir  as  St  Louis  Bay  and  Cat  Island,  and  then  bends  in  a  west- 
southwest  direction  to  its  western  extremity  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borg^,  in 
Lomsiana,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  is  divided  by  its  Malheureux  islands,  a 
fetw  scattered  marshes  uid  islets,  extending  from  Louisiana  across  fire  miles  and 
a  iiolf  to  Mississippi,  with  a  s|iore  line  of  one  hundred  and  thiriy-dve  miles — thes« 
belong  to  Louisiana.   A  small  portion  of  its  northern  shore  is  formed  bj  &k.t 
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State  of  Alabama,  extending  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Grand  Bay,  and  the  rest  of  the 
State  bein^  that  bordering  upon  the  sonnd.  The  total  extent  of  shore  line  of 
Mississippi  Sonnd  in  the  north,  is  about  ninety-two  miles,  exclusive  of  the  inden- 
tures, bays,  and  islands  which  are  found  near  them,  about  twenty  miles  of  it 
being  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mississippi  Soitnd. — It  is  enclosed  on  the  south  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  a  chain  of  islands,  extending  irregularly  from  Mobile  Point  westwardly 
as  far  as  Cat  Island,  and  the  remainder  is  formea  of  a  small  part  of  the  marshy 
coast  of  Louisiana.  These  islands  are  five  in  number,  and  generally  ahke  m 
character  and  formation,  the  extent  of  shore  line  on  the  souud  side  of  these 
islands  is  about  four  miles.  They  are  named  respectively,  Dauphine,  Petit  Bois, 
Horn,  Ship,  and  Cat  islands.  About  half  way  between  Bfom  Island  and  the  main 
shore  is  a  small  island  upon  which  is  located  a  light-house,  and  which  became 
iamous  as  a  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  expeditions  to  Cuba,  called  Bound  Island. 
This  little  island,  together  with  Horn  and  Ship  islands,  belong  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi ;  Dauphin  Island  and  Petit  Bois  belong  to  Alabama,  and  Cat  Island 
to  Mississippi.  A  light-house  is  erected  upon  the  western  spit  of  Ship  Island,  and 
also  upon  the  western  sj)it  of  Cat  Island. 

The  boundary  line  dividing  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  Alabama,  strikes  the 
sound  near  the  middle  of  Gran<jl  Bay.  This  is  a  broad  shallow  bay,  into  which 
vessels  can  enter  drawing  six  feet,  immediately  west  of  it  is  Point  Aux  Chines 
Bay,  into  which  also  six  feet  can  be  carried.  The  shores  of  these  bays,  and  the 
coast  nearly  to  East  Pascagoula,  are  flat  and  marshy,  with  an  occasional  hammock 
of  flat  land,  with  a  fine  growth  (the  marsh  being  cut  by  creeks,  bayous,  and  sloughs, 
which  run  through  it  in  every  direction).  The  marsh  is  backed  by  the  fast  land, 
for  the  mostpart  barren  and  uncultivated,  and  covered  principally  with  a  growth 
of  ^  pme.  ^  Hundreds  of  little  streams,  scarce  twenty  yards  wide,  turning  and 
twisting  in  every  conceivable  direction,  run  from  the  flat  country  into  the  sound 
at  Grand  aud  Point  Aux  Chines  bays.  At  low  tide,  large  flats  of  unctuous  mud 
are  laid  bare,  filled  with  oysters  of  the  finest  quality.  In  tJiis  region,  and  in  fact 
along  the  whole  coast,  one  constantly  encounters  traces  of  the  races  of  red  men 
BOW  extinct  Indian  mounds,  yielding,  when  opened,  a  rich  harvest  to  the  antj- 
quarian,  are  frequently  found,  and  broken  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  the  handy 
work  of  the  aborigines  of  past  ages,  are  scattered  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
shore. 

The  town  of  East  Pascagoula  is  situated  upon  a  slight  rise  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  forms  a  marshy  delta  as  it 
enters  into  the  Sound.  This  is  a  river  of  considerable  importance.  Its  head 
waters,  the  Leaf  and  Chickasaw  rivers,  rise  in  the  central  parts  of  the  State, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  form  at  their  con- 
fluence the  Pascagoula  river,  with  a  general  southern  direction  to  Mississippi 
Sound ;  it  forms  at  its  mouth  a  little  bay  called  Pasc(^oula  Bay.  This  river  was 
discovered  by  Bienville,  in  1699  ;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  tribes  ot 
that  vicinity. 

Pascagoula. — Pascagoula  is  a  village  much  renowned  as  a  watering-place  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Mobue  and  New-Orleans.  The  soil  is  good  for  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  furnish  oranges,  figs,  and  other 
fhiits  in  great  abundance.  On  account  of  its  salubrity,  this  place  was  selected 
by  a  commission  of  medical  officers  for  the  site  of  a  TJnited  States  hospital  for 
Invalid  soldiers,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  extensive  buildings  were 
erected  and  occupied  for  that  purpose  immediately  east  of  the  village.  Saw- 
mills have  been  in  operation  some  years  up  the  river,  and  quite  a  auantity  of 
lumber  is  sent  fi^m  here  to  Mobile.  The  delta  of  the  river  is  about  three  miles 
wide,  and  the  subdivisions  and  branches  of  the  main  stream  cut  the  marsh  into 
many  irregular  islands. 

W  est  Pascagoula  is  pleasantly  located  upon  rising"^  land,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  delta,  and  is  a  small  settlement.  It  is  a  delightful  situation  for  summer  resi- 
dences ;  the  ehores  of  the  sound  extending  from  West  Pascagoula  to  Biloxi  Bay, 
are  densely  wooded  down  to  the  water.  The  growth  is  principally  pine,  but  it  is 
interspersed  with  magnolia,  hammocks  of  live  oak,  dnd  a  variety  of  undergrowth. 

Skirting  the  shore  there  is  an  occasional  settlement,  with  small  spots  of  culti- 
rated  ground,  where  the  settler  is  enabled  to  raise  the  vegetables  necessary  for 
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the  consumption  of  his  tkmily.  For  miles  back  in  the  interior  extends  a  thidc 
forest,  apparently  in  its  wild,  nncnltiyated  state,  whose  secluded  retreats  afford 
venison  for  the  tables  of  summer  visitors  at  the  neighboring  towns. 

BiLOxi.— Biloxi  Bay,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Pascagoula,  is  a  considerable 
sheet  of  water,  into  which  six  feet  can  be  carried.  On  its  eastern  shore  the  baaka 
are  abrupt,  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  of  a  reddish  clayey 
soU.  The  shores  are  ouite  thickly  settled,  and  improvements  are  oonstantlj 
going  on,  giving  it,  as  tney  proceed,  increased  importance.  Along  the  shores  ot 
the  Back  Bay,  the  upper  part  of  Biloxi  Bay,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  bavotts 
emptying  into  it,  were,  in  1851,  in  successful  operation,  many  mills,  foonclnes, 
etc-,  and  from  these  and  other  resources,  trade  between  there  and  New-Orleans 
is  kept  up,  amounting  to  about  $390,000  at  that  time.  This  is  constantly  on  the 
Increase.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  Biloxi  Bay  is  Deer  Island,  a  long,  wooded 
island  about  nve  miles  long ;  opposite  its  western  extremity  is  the  village  of 
Biloxi,  mostly  the  residence  of  fishermen  and  tradesmen,  and  a  considerable  sum- 
mer resort  from  New-Orleans.  A  lighthouse  is  located  here.  Ocean  Springs, 
on  the  bay,  is  also  quite  a  summer  resort. 

Mississippi  City,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Biloxi,  situated  upon  an  elevated 
and  beautiful  shore  upon  the  open  sound,  is  a  small  village,  greatly  resorted  to 
in  summer — much  more  so  now  than  formerly.  It  is  the  county  site  of  Harri- 
son county ;  and  Handsboro',  one  mile  back  of  it,  on  a  large  bayou,  is  a  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  and  business  village. 

'  rAss  Chkistian. — Pass  Christian  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  BiloxL  The 
country  between  is  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  between  Pasci^oula 
aild  BHoxi  Bay.  A  light-house  is  located  here.  It  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  of 
fast  land  about  twenty  feet  above  high  water  mark,  sloping  gradually  toward  the 
sound,  on  the  east  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis.  Around  it  ana  back  in  the 
interior  is  the  same  wild,  thick  forest  of  pine  as  seen  along  the  whole  coast 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  of  St  Louis  is  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  wide, 
and  on  the  western  shore  of  the  entrance  is  located  the  considerable  town  of 
Shieldsboro*,  containing  in  1852  about  four  hundred  inhabitants,  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  influx  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months  from  Mobue  and 
New-Orleans. 

The  bay  then  expands  into  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  extending  inland 
about  five  miles,  and  then  widening  also  to  five  miles.  Into  it  empty  many 
streams.  The  exports  from  this  bay  in  lumber,  wood  and  charcoal,  amounted  in 
1852  to  $100,000.  Within  a  small  circuit  of  this  bay,  in  1852,  there  were  in 
successful  operation  seven  mills,  from  which  a  million  of  feet  of  lumber  are  ehip- 
ped  annually.  This,  with  other  articles  of  export,  keeps  in  constant  employment 
thirty  or  forty  vessels  of  various  sizes  within  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  tons.  The  timber  of  this^region,  as  well  as  lUong  the  entire  sound,  is 
inexhaustible,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  it  to  market  very  great 

Contracts  were  made  with  the  French  government  through  an  agency  estab- 
lished at  Mobile  for  that  purpose,  by  which  thousands  of  spars  of  all  dimensions 
have  been  shipped  from  these  forests  to  France,  for  the  ships  of  the  French 
navy- 

^fo  section  of  our  coast  presents  greater  advantages  for  trade  in  lumber  than 
Mississippi  Sound.  The  lumber  is  inexhaustible,  readily  obtained,  and  of  Um 
best  quality.  This  trade  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  bayous  and  streams 
extending  into  the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  present  facilities  for  getting  it  to  the 
mills,  and  the  sound  affords  a  safe  channel  for  towing  the  rafts  to  Mobile  or  the 
shipping.  The  trade  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  settlements  are  augmenting 
proportionally. 

The  remainder  of  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Sound  from  Shielsboro'  to  Mal- 
hereux  on  the  entrance  to  Lake  Borfine,  consists  of  extensive  marshes,  out  in  all 
directions  by  lakes,  bayous,  lagoons,  ]>onds,  and  sloughs,  turning  and  twisting  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  in  one  place  an  area  of  nine  miles  affording  a  shore- 
line of  eighty-seven  miles.  This  is  also  the  character  of  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  shore  of  Mississippi  Sound  extending  from  Cat  Island  to  l^e  Boi^e 
— a  part  of  Louisiana.  Tne  western  boundary  of  the  Stat<«  of  Mississippi  is 
formed  by  Pearl  River,  which  enipties  into  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  about  seven  and 
^half  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Mississippi  Sound.   It  may  be  qouMdered  at 
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tiiflilatig  th*  «Mt«rn  erfent  of  the  d«lte  of  the  AfistissiDpL  Peari  Rh^  k  the 
largest  of  the  riven  which  empty  into  Mlssieeippi  SooDd.  It  risee  in  the  centitd 
park  of  the  State,  and  has  a  length  of  abont  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  wit&  a 
general  direetion  from  North  to  Sonth.  At  its  mouth  its  waters  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  here  widens  into  a  shallow  bay. 

The  mouth  of  this  nwtr  was  no  doubt  diseovered  by  Iberyille  in  1699,  who 
was  the  first  to  make  a  detailed  eiploration  of  the  Mississippi  Sound. 

A  railroad  from  Mobile  to  New-Orieans  has  been  projected,  skirting  the 
Bound,  which,  when  carried  out,  will  greatly  faciliate  the  derelopment  of  the 
resources  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

.  Tax  Gulp  Islands  and  Ha&bors. — ^The  islands  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Mississippi  Sound  appear  to  be  very  much  alike  in  their  general  chara»- 
tenstice.  They  are  mostly  low  and  sandy,  interspersed  with  patches  of  marsh 
and  pine  woods.  They  are  desolated  and  made  up  of  sand  knolls,  as  though  the 
winin  had  blown  them  together.  Their  configuration,  however,  is  constantly 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  A  severe  gale  in  August,  1852,  swept  over  the 
gulf  from  northeast  by  east,  in  some  places  making  breaches  througn  some  of 
the  islands,  and  otherwise  changing  their  shape. 

Dauphine  Island,  previous  to  this  gale,  was  abont  nine  and  a  quarter  miles 
long ;  it  is  now  formed  of  two  islands,  about  five  and  three  and  three  fourths  miles 
long.  Upon  this  island  was  measured  in  1845,  by  Superintendent  G.  S.,  a  base 
line  some  seven  miles  long,  upon  which  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  this  re- 
gion was  founded.  The  sea  m  the  gale  above  spoken  of  broke  through  the  base, 
carrying  away  some  of  the  monuments,  but  fortunately  leaving  undisturbed  the 
points. 

Petit  Bois  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  rest, 
except  that  the  sand  hills  are  more  undulating.  Between  Petit  Bois  and  Horn 
Island,  once  existed  a  small  islet  called  Massacre  Island.  Now  every  vestige  of 
it  is  gone. 

Horn  Island  is  about  a  mile  lon^  and  less  than  a  mile  wide  in  its  widest  ^rt 
Between  Horn  and  Ship  islands,  within  a  few  years,  was  a  small  island  called  Dog 
Island.   This,  too,  has  entirely  diBapf>eared. 

Ship  Island,  also  somewhat  undulating,  extends  in  slight  curve  about  seven 
miles,  about  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.   It  has  a  liffht-house  on  its  western  end. 

Cat  Island  is  differently  shaped  from  the  rest,  having  two  arms  near  at  right 
angles  to  each  other ;  the  one,  extending  N.  E.  and  S  W.  direction,  is  four  miles 
long ;  and  the  other,  extending  from  the  middle  of  this  in  a  nearly  western  direc- 
tion, is  five  miles  long.  This  island  has  upon  it  quite  an  elevated  hill  of  white 
sand,  and  a  forest  of  pines  and  other  growth.  On  its  western  extremity  is  a 
light-house. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  upon  these  islands  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  surface  by  digging  close  to  the  shore.  Upon  this  island 
many  of  the  dead  killed  in  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  On  some  of  these  islands  are  small  lagoons,  in  which  alligators  and 
fish  are  sometimes  found. 

The  entrance  into  the  Sound  on  the  east,  fr^m  Mobile  Ba]^,  is  through  Grant^t 
Pass  ;  this  is  the  pass  used  by  mail  steamers  between  Mobile  and  New-Orleans, 
and  trading  vessels  in  the  Sound.  A  severe  gale  from  the  E.  N.  £.  in  August, 
1852,  cut  through  the  eastern  spit  of  the  Petit  Bois,  and  formed  a  channel  *into 
the  Sound  from  the  Gulf  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet. 

There  is  a  passage  for  vessels  between  Horn  Island  and  Petit  Bois  called  Horn 
Island  Pass,  through  which  sixteen  feet  of  water  can  be  carried  ;  also  a  large 
channel  for  vessels  between  Ship  and  Cat  islands. 

There  is,  besides,  a  channel  south  of  Cat  Island  throtigh  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  smaller  coasting  trade  to  and  from  New-Orleans  must  pass.  The 
passages  are  plainly  defined,  and  the  anchorage  inside  safe  for  all  winds. 

There  is  also  sounded  out  a  channel  frx>m  Snip  to  Dauphine  Island,  inside  tha 
Sound,  for  lar^  class  merchant  vessels,  and  it  is  important,  as  by  it  access  can 
be  had  at  aU  times  to  excellent  anchorage  east  of  Round  Island  for  vessels  of 
oonsiderable  size.  Defences  will  render  this  channel  a  safe  rendezvous  for  any 
number  of  vessels. 
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Thtn  are  tira  excelknt  harbon  in  Ifisaiaiippi  Soiind  for  ictwJg  of  tin  latgert 
olaas.  Cat  Island  harbor  is  dtnated  N .  £.  of  ttie  island,  and  seyenteen  feet  of  water 
•an  be  carried  into  it  at  mean  low  water.    It  iB  safe,  seenre,  and  easy  of  acee«. 

Ship  Island  harbor,  into  which  nineteen  feet  of  water  can  be  carried  at  ordi- 
naiy  low  water,  is  situated  north  of  west  end  of  Ship  Isiand.  The  anchorage  wilb 
water  eqnal  to  the  depth  on  the  bar,  is  five  miles  long,  and  averages  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  wide.  The  importance  of  this  harbor  cannot  be  over^ted,  and  wiU  be 
Ughl  J  fit  as  a  place  of  refuge,  as  trade  in  this  region  moreases,  as  it  is  rapidly  doing. 

South  of  the  entrance  to  liiese  harbors  is  a  harbor  under  north  point  of  t£» 
Chandelier  Island,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1646,  lient.  Com.  Patterson,  of 
Hkt  Navy,  and  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  remarks  ef  Ship  Island  inlet,  and 
that  under  the  north  point  of  the  Chandelier : 

**  Two  such  harbors  of  refOKe,  to  nj  nothlnfr  of  their  importance  In  other  points,  are 
Msareolj  eaoalUd  apon  o«r  coast.  They  are  perfeetlj  safe  from  tha  most  daagorou  rtomis 
in  the  Oulf— those  from  the  ea>>tvard  and  eouth ward— and  conld  be  entered  with  ease  dw- 
Ing  these  storms  without  a  pilot,  if  proper  light-houses  are  placed  In  proper  places.  For  tha 
want  of  these  manj  ressels  are  loxt." 

To  show  the  secaritj  of  the  Chandeliar  harbor,  this  Uttlevassel  (of  sixtj-flTe  tons)  rods 
ont,  in  that  anchorage,  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort,  the  most  revere  gale  known  upon  that 
coast  for  twenty  vears.  In  the  i«me  gale  the  revenue  cutter  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  cut 
awaj  her  masts  to  prevent  going  on  shore.  Ship  Island  inlet  ij  still  more  secore  than 
thifc" 

a.— COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  1868-»69. 

We  take  the  ibllowing  from  the  very  full  Commercial  Report  of  the  Charleston 
Courier^  and  will  follow  in  our  next  with  the  statistics  of  Savannah  and  Mobile. 
It  is  10  be  regretted  that  our  Southern  cities  do  not  follow  the  example  of  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  in  the  fullness  of  their  annual  statistics. 

Comparalwt  ExporU  of  Cotton,  and  Bke fromtktPort  of  Ckarluton, 


SXPOBTSO  TO 

from  September  l^t,  1S58. 
to  August  3l8t,  18M. 

From  September  Ist,  186T, 
to  August  8l8t,  1668. 

S.Isl. 

Upl'd. 

Rice. 

S.I8L 

Upl'd. 

Rioe. 

15wM6 
IM 

198,677 
3^1 

8,778 
68 

16y821 

69 

179,039 
4,830 

6,170 
190 

15,839 

202,906 

8,881 

16,890 

176,861 

6,876 

7,470 

38,489 
1,876 

3,310 

"lis 

7,467 

26,143 
'i,898 

3,488 
"1,094 

7,470 

84,6U 

4,023 

7,467 

28,086 

4,677 

"so 

9,214 
80,960 

036 
2,078 
7,902 

7.406 
1,389 
94,338 

l,1T» 
1,896 
6,84a 

30 

40^60 

10,975 

83,126 

9,900 

89,003 

86 

17,243 

88,694 

liioo 

23,339 

316,585 

86,158 

22,857 

276,647 

82,479 

681 

22 
3,137 

84,807 
7,621 
79,697 
19,497 
9.225 

"208 

7,999 
949 

62,901 
7,768 
8,809 

19,448 

2,693 

900 

10 
86.793 
8,983 
10,748 

io,n8 

68 

62,140 
7,000 
6.914 

18,190 

2,366 

Other  United  SUtes  Ports  

Total  CoastwiiM  

8,690 

160,965 

99,067 

2,806 

116,168 

96,874 

27,019 

467,640 

186,216 

25,663 

301.705 

128,346 
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IZPORT  TO 


Xirerpool  

Itondon  

Other  BHttsh  Forte.. 


Total  Great  Britain. 


Harre   

Bordeaux  

Other  French  Portf.. 

Total  to  Trance., 


Korth  of  Eorope. 
South  ofBorope.. 
Weit  Indies,  Ac. 


Total  to  Foreign  Porte.. 


Boston.  

Ithode  Island.  Ibc  

New-Tork  

Philadelphia  

Baltimore  and  Norfolk  

Other  United  States  Ports.. 


Total  Coastwise. 
Grand  Total.... 


From  Sept'ber  Ist,  1858, 
to  August  3l8t,  1850. 


B.  RICK. 

Boahelfl. 


18,671 


18,671 


6M87 


83,158 


7,685 


87,206 


120,364 


LTmBKR. 

Feet. 


165,121 
'238^486 


893,606 


30,644 


80,644 


760,327 
2,614,731 
1,668,170 


6,447/478 


1,828,149 
785.062 
1,147,386 
2J294.966 
7n,801 


6,888,864 


12,280,832 


From  Sept'ber  1>^,  1857, 
to  Augut  aist,  186& 


B.  BICE. 

Bushels. 


21,175 


21,176 


48,466 


64,630 


8,625 

ii'iii 


40,406 


105,036 


DEPAETMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIOK. 

"Wb  hftTe  been  feroTed  "with  a  copy  of  the  Special  Report  of  the  Snperinten^ 
dent  of  the  Military  Institute  of  Virginia,  on  scientific  edncation  in  Europe, 

The  author,  Col.  Smith,  Tinted  all  the  leading  institutionB  of  learning  in  Eu- 
rope, and  condenses  the  most  valuable  information  in  regaid  to  them.  We 
XBOommend  this  report  to  the  careful  study  of  our  educators. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  is  a  letter  from  Migor  Gilman,  of  the  same 
institute,  on  the  importance  of  agricultural  education  as  a  branch  of  instruction 
in  our  Southern  colleges.   We  extract  a  few  passages  from  it : 

Almost  everywhere,  at  the  present  time,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  in  favor 
of  a^oultural  colleges  and  scliools,  and  such  a  sentiment  is  quite  prevalent  in 
Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States.  There  are  those,  however,  who,  decry- 
ing everything  which  is  not  "  practicid,"  cry  out  against  "  book  farming,"  witn^ 
out  thinking  Uiat  perhaps  the  young  £i»rmer  mi^ht  derive  something  of  tlie  same 
sort  of  benefit  from  a  frofessional  education  suited  to  his  wants,  as  the  lawyer, 
the  divine,  or  the  medical  man,  does  from  his.  There  can,  I  think«  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  agricultural  schools,  if  properly  organized,  would  accomplish 
great  good ;  and  I  shall  take  but  little  time  in  auy  argument  to  demoustrate 
una.  Engineering  is  eminently  a  practical  pursuit.  The  engineer  may,  and 
generally  does,  commence  as  an  humble  assistant,  and  gradually  works  up  into 
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the  higher  waUu  of  the  prolSaseioD  ;  and  yet  it  ia  univeraallj  Mramed  that  tbo 

engineer,  if  he  hopes  to  master  bis  profession  in  all  its  details,  must,  before 
entering  npon  it,  be  thoroughly  gronnqed  in  all  the  arts  and  soieneos  upon  whieh 
engineering  depends.  In  other  words,  his  education  must  be  more  or  lees 
special — professionaL  Agprioulture,  while  a  practical  pursuit,  is  not  a  wbit  more 
so  than  engin^ring.  Schools  for  engineers  are  considered  necessities,  and  are 
patronized.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  agricultural  schools  less  necessary,  or 
less  likely  to  be  sustained  ?  If  the  farmei  is  to  dignify  and  adorn  his  occupatioo, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the  age^  shoula  not  his  education  hare  as 
much  of  a  special  bearing  as  that  of  the  engineer? 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  utility  of  agricultural  schools,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  tliat  but  few  years  haye  elapsed  since  schools  of  this  kind  were  yerj 
rare,  almost  untried.  Now  they  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  and  ^  their 
numbers  are  still  increasing.  In  Europe,  the  agricultural  school  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  which  reach  us,  acoompliah- 
ing  great  good.  The  most  renowned  and  probably  the  model  school,  is  that  of 
Hohenhiem.  The  others  most  noted  are  at  Cirencester  in  England,  Gignon  in 
France,  Moglin  in  Prussia,  and  Gorey  Goretsh  in  Russia.  In  1850,  President 
Hitcboock  of  Amherst,  Mass.*  enumerated  three  hundred  and  fifty  agricultural 
institutions  in  Europe.  Since  that  time  they  haye  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  it 
is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  their  number  is  not  tar  fhim  fiye  hundred ; 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  the  creations  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  agricultural  college  of  Cirencester,  England,  is  probably  more  nearly 
suited  to  our  wants  than  any  other.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a 
yery  few  years,  and  is  already  doing  efficient  service,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  valuable  contnbutions  to  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  whieh 
emanate  from  its  fituiulty,  and  which  are  coming  to  us  in  almost  every  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socie^  of  England. 

In  our  country,  while  very  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  very  Uttle 
has  yet  been  doiie  toward  the  organization  of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 
A  commencement  has  been  made,  however ;  several  agricultural  colleges  have 
been  organized  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  schools  of  this  kind,  suited  to  our  wants, 
will  multiply  with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  have  in  Europe. 

While  tliere  appears  to  be  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
utility  of  agricultural  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  little  dififerenoe  of  sentiment 
as  to  what  range  of  subjects  a  course  of  agricultural  instruction  should  embrace, 
and  the  manner  in  which  instruction  should  be  imparted.  Almost  all  of  the 
institutions  yet  organized  are  located  on  farms  provided  for  the  purpose.  Very 
much  of  the  instruction  is  of  a  purely  practical  natare — the  field  taking  the  place 
of  the  lecture  room,  and  the  students  being  required  to  take  part,  not  so  much 
in  the  management  as  in  the  manual  labors  of  the  farm.  Such  a  system  may 
be  yery  efficient  in  the  education  of  yonn^  men  for  managers,  stewards,  <fec.,  as 
most  of  the  aj^rioultaral  schools  are  designed  for,  but  I  oannot  think  that  it 
would  meet  with  favor  in  Virginia  or  the  other  Southern  States,  or  that  it  it 
desirable  it  should. 

The  young  men  of  the  South  who  would  seek  the  benefits  of  an  agricultural 
education,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  that  class  who  have  means,  who  would,  if 
not  taking  a  special  course,  take  the  ordinary  collegiate  course  of  the  eoontry, 
and  so  soon  as  their  education  was  completed,  enter  into  the  possession  of  their 
estates,  to  direct  all  form  operations,  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  ser- 
yanta,  Ac,  for  themselves.  Our  first  efforts,  therefore,  should  be  to  establish 
such  schools  as  would  be  required  for  the  education  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
landed  estates  of  the  country — men  who  stand  in  the  same  position,  socially  and 
pofitically,  as  the  members  of  the  bar  or  of  the  medical  profession.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  find,  in  any  existing  school,  a  model 
for  our  guidance ;  nor,  indeed,  is  such  a  model  necessary.  We  live  under  peco- 
Uar  conditions  and  must  organize  schools  suited  to  our  peculiar  wants. 

Our  agricultural  system  is  peculiar,  and  must  be  so,  as  it  is  modified  in  ttrw 
many  of  its  details  by  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  All,  or  nearly  aH, 
iiirm  labor  is  performed  by  the  slave.    The  master  must  direct  him,  or  nav* 
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Uni  directed  in  nearly  all  that  he  does.  Law  and  the  eommon  dietatea  of 
nimianitj  impose  important  duties  upon  the  master — at  the  same  time  that  hia 
own  interests  demana  that  the  labors  of  the  slare,  while  they  are  not  too  seTere, 
should  be  constant  and  productive.  The  fiirmer  in  a  free  State,  who  requires 
labor,  hires  it  when  he  wants  it,  and  of  such  a  character  as  he  may  most  need. 
When  no  looger  needed,  or  when  not  suited  to  his  wants,  his  hands  are  dis- 
charged, and  he  obtains  a  new  supply,  or  waiti  until  the  changing  seasons  brinf 
around  the  period  for  more  active  laoors.  The  Southern  farmer,  however,  hav- 
ing the  slave  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  must  support  him  in  unproducUve 
youth,  and  in  advanced  age,  and  must  so  durect  his  labors  when  he  is  an  efll- 
cicnt  laborer,  that  no  time  shall  be  lost.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  ths 
master  must  find  profitable  employment  for  him  Added  to  this,  there  are 
Inoral  responsibilities  resting  npon  the  master,  which  cannot  be  shaken  of^  or 
transferred  to  another — responsibilities  which  are  unknown  in  fi*ee  society. 

Again :  The  productions  of  our  climate  differ,  in  many  respectB,  from  .those 
of  Europe,  or  even  our  own  Northern  States;  and,  consequently,  while  the  ^reat 
principles  of  agriculture  are  the  same  everywhere,  our  system  is  materially 
modified  on  this  account,  and  our  instructions  should  be  in  accordance  with  this 
moditied  system. 

We  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  school  of  the  highest  order— one  in  which  the 
young  farmer  may  acquire  as  complete  an  education,  suited  to  his  wants  as  a 
professional  man,  as  the  lawyer  and  physician  do  in  theirs,  respectively.  If  ws 
are  to  advance  in  agriculture,  we  must  put  it  upon  the  same  ground,  education- 
ally, /hat  the  professions,  or  I  may  say,  the  other  professions  occupy.  Our 
young  men  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  there  is  in  agriculture  as  much  to  call 
forth  all  thtt  energies  of  the  mind,  as  in  any  other  pursuit  whatsoever ;  and  ia 
educating  them  for  it,  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give 
the  mind  full  expansion  in  that  direction. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPR0VEMENT3. 


1.— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  we  referred  to  a  trip  which  had  been  made 
by  us  over  the  frdl  length  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  promised  at  an  early 
day  some  statistical  information  in  regard  to  it  This  promise  we  now  fulfil, 
having  before  us  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  President,  Hon.  Milton  Brown,  thus  refers  to  the  progress  of  the  work  : 

It  will  be  seen  that  sixty-eight  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  during  the  year, 
and  eighty-seven  at  the  north  end  of  the  road  put  in  running  order.  This  part 
of  the  road  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time  that  no  reliable  fects  showing 
its  earning  power  have  been  developed.  The  general  superintendent,  however, 
it  wUl  be  seen,  is  of  opinion  that,  when  through  connections  with  Mobile  and  New^ 
Orleans  are  made,  its  mcome  will  equal  any  other  portion  of  the  road  of  the  same 
length. 

The  Mobile  end  of  the  road  continues  to  more  than  meet  the  highest  estimates 
of  its  earning  capacity.  In  December  last  an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  road 
and  its  income  was  published,  in  which  the  following  statements  were  made  : 

"  It  ii  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  actual  income  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  ha«  tollj 
equalled  the  estimate  maJe  of  iti  probable  earnings  when  the  enterprise  was  flrtt  brought  be- 
fore the  nubile. 

**  Two  hundred  and  Ihirtr-two  (232)  mileii  of  the  «outh  end  of  the  road  are  in  operation.  This 
portion  of  the  road,  including  machine  ihopa,  rollinic  itoek  and  equipments  of  every  liind,  coit 
(see  10th  ann  ual  report)  four  million  eight  hundred  and  ninetj-flre  thousand  three  hundred 
and  for'j-nine  dollar H  (t4,89'),14&) .  The  net  earnings  of  this  part  of  the  road  (estimating 
December  at  the  income  of  Norember) ,  will  be  thrse  hundred  and  eighth-thousand  doUacs 
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($S80,000)  (br  th9  pV«Mnt  y«ftr.  This,  it  win  l)e  seen,  is  orer  wren  and  a  half  (7J)  per  cent, 
•a  the  entire  coat  of  ihin  part  of  the  road,  iuolading  roHIng  stock,  naehine  shops,  and  eqnip- 
raents  oi  ever/  kind.  This  is  before  the  road  has  anjr  through  conneotiooa*' 

These  statements  were  made  from  the  imperfect  data  then  before  ns.  Tt  now 
appeal^  by  the  official  and  complete  returns  that  the  net  income  of  this  part  of 
the  road,  after  pa5dng  all  expenses,  is  equal  to  eight  and  Jive  eighths  per  cent,  on  its 
entire  coast.  The  receipts  on  the  sonth  end  of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 81, 1858,  were  Seven  hundred  and  fiftv-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eiffhty  dollars  and  ninety-^ven  cents  ($751,880  97).  The  increase  of  receipts  in 
1868  over  1867  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  ($197,498  78).  The  net  income  for 
1868,  after  payins  all  expenses,  is  four  hundl^ed  and  twenty  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  ($420,181  91). 

This  fixes  the  fitct,  beyond  contingency,  that  even  without  the  road  being  ex- 
tended, we  can  command  our  interest  account  now,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  from 
our  net  earnings,  leaving  each  year  a  handsome  surplus.  The  net  earnings  per 
mile  in  1867  was  $1,889  42,  in  1858,  $1 J47,  showing  an  increase  of  net  eamingM 
per  mile  of  nearly  tnenty-B\x  per  cent  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  brought 
down  by  the  road  in  1867  was  88J68,  in  1868  the  number  has  run  up  to  152,528 
-—an  increase  of  68,820  bales.  This  is  not  because  the  crop  has  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  almost  a  fulure  of  crop  in  large  portions  of  the  black 
lands  of  Mississippi.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  £&ct  that  the  road  is  draw- 
ing cotton  from  the  river.  While  cotton  and  other  freights  have  largely  ti»- 
creased  by  the  road  they  have  decreased  by  the  Bigbee  River. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  believed,  mat  when  the  road  is  finished  to  Colum- 
Ims,  Mississippi,  and  to  Okalona,  with  an  ordinary  crop  in  the  black  lands,  the 
receipts  of  the  south  end  of  the  road  alone  will  fau  but  little  short  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  If  it  should  be  found  that  we  are  right  in  this,  the  next  question  will  be, 
what  loUl  the  entire  road  yield  when  it  is  finished  1 

This  question  we  will  not  now  discuss  or  make  further  speculations  as  to  the 
future. 

Attention  is  invited  to  statements  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
land  sales.  Durins  the  year  lands  have  been  sold  under  the  energetic  and  care- 
ful supervision  of  the  land  committee  at  better  prices,  and  in  larger  tracts  than 
formerly.  The  inquiry  for  lands  is  good,  and  increased  sales  are  expected. 
These  lands  deserve  to  oe  carefully  looked  after,  and  are  destined  to  give  to  our 
enterprise  powerftil  assistance. 

Gratifying  information  has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  an  early 
eompletion  of  the  Paducah  branch  of  our  road.  The  city  of  Paducah  has  voted 
a  tax  for  this  t>urpoee  of  $150,000,  and  by  a  letter  firom  Judge  Campbell,  the 
president,  we  learn  the  means  are  provided  to  make  tiie  road  as  &r  as  the  Ten- 
nessee line.  The  pirt  in  Tennessee  (only  thirteen  miles)  will  doubtless  soon  be 
made.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  tiie  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to 
give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  push  ^is  important  work  througn. 

This  company  is  also  greatly  interested  in  bringing  the  St  Loms  and  Iron 
Mountain  road  to  connect  with  ours  at  the  present  terminus — Kentucky  City. 
It  is  obviously  to  tiiie  interest  of  that  road  to  make  this  connection  with  us,  and 
late  informaboa  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  directory  of  that  company  wlQ  so 
decide. 

The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent  having  diaonased 
the  importanoe  of  our  connections  with  other  roaos  now  in  progress,  it  is  not 
deemed  important  to  refer  further  to  this  subject.  Attention  is,  however,  spe- 
cially invited  to  the  importance  of  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  Alabama  road 
as  a  feeder  to  our  road. 

2. -CONNECTING  ROADS  WITH  THE  MOBILE  AND  OHIO. 

Or  the  many  roads  finished,  in  progress,  or  oomtemplated  to  cross  or  oonneet 
with  this  road,  says  the  engineer,  there  is  none  more  important  than  the  North- 
east and  Southwest  Alabama  road,  which  will  connect  near  Sowashee  station, 
184i  miles  from  Mobile.   That  work  was  originally  designed  as  a  link  in  the 
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ehAin  between  New-Orleans  and  the  Eastern  eities,  and  win  prove  a  powerfiol  ooni' 
petitor  for  the  through  trayel  between  these  points.  At  the  same  point,  near  the 
Sow&shee  station,  the  Southern  road,  which  terminates  at  Yicksourg,  will  alsQ 
join,  thns  forming  railroad  connection  with  New-Orleans. 

The  Memphis  and  Charieston  Road  crossinj^  is  at  Corinth,  828  miles  from 
Mobile,  where  a  flourishing  town  has  sprung  mto  existence,  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  place  in  North  Mississippi 

At  Jackson,  Tennessee,  885i  miles  from  MobUe,  the  Mississippi  Central  and 
Tennessee  Road  eonneots.   This  road  runs  thence  to  Grand  Junction,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Road,  where  it  also  connects  with  the  Mississippi 
tral,  forming  a  through  line  to  New-Orleans. 

The  Memphis  and  Ohio  Rood,  designed  to  run  from  Memphis  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  has  recently  been  completed  to  Humbold^  the  point  of  crossing,  406 
miles  from  Mobile. 

Near  Union  City,  and  448}-  miles  from  Mobile,  the  Paducah  Branch  will  unite. 
This  important  work  is  in  operation  to  Mayfleld,  26  miles  from  Paducah,  and  that 
city  has  recently  subscribea  $150,000  to  its  extension,  which  will  secure  its  com- 
pletion at  an  early  period.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  business  this 
branch  will  add  to  the  main  line,  its  completion  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contemplated  road  from  Paducah  to  Yincennes,  Indiana, 
which  will  reduce  the  distance  between  MobUe  and  New-Orleans  to  the  Eastern 
oitiee. 

The  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Road,  from  Hickman  to  Nashville,  will  cross 
at  Union  City,  847  miles  from  MobUe. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  the  shortest  line  that  will  ever  be  constructed 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  to  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the  only  one  that  will  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  one  company,  and,  therefore,  can  am>rd  to  work  at  less  rates 
than  any  other  line  between  the  same  places. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  there  were  254  miles  of  track  laid,  and  at 
its  close  822  miles,  making  an  addition  of  68  miles  of  track,  lohieh  exceeds  the 
length  UUd  m  any  previous  year. 


STATISTICS  or  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


■  M               ■       ■■              ■       .  Z 

Tear. 

Earnings 
from  Public 
Trafflo. 

Expenses. 

Net  Ber, 

earnings 
charged  tu 
coniititi  c- 
tion.t 

I  A,  ni  =s=sam 
At.  length 
of  Road  in 

operation. 

1867  

22,4M  83 
80,105  81 
60,367  46 
199,932  96 
421,328  68 
654,382  84 
761,880  97 

21,265  76 
23,321  81 
46.433  16 
90;006  72 
202,102  06 
276,953  66 
831,649  06 

1,188  67 
0,844  00 
13,934  80 
109,836  24 
219,226  63 
278,428  78 
420,231  91 

11,992  30 
35,646  30 
63,666  00 
43,604  00 
35,040  60 

au 

38 
60 
118 
180 
2^4 
892 

2,039.512  64 
17,906  82 

989,822  11 
18,136  72 

1,049.600  48 

179.748  60 
14,390  00 

87  from  13th 
November. 

*  Ileren  months.  t  Not  included  in  earnings  from  public  traffic. 


8.— NECESSITY  OP  A  MILITARY  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Col.  Jeppbrson  Datis,  of  Mississippi,  thus  explains  the  necessity,  as  be  re- 
gards it,  of  a  military  road  to  the  Pacific  ; 

The  first  qnestion,  it  strikes  me,  vhich  meets  us  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  is  the  necessity  for  a  railroad  across  the  continent.  If  there  be  no  ne* 
cessity  for  the  railroad  for  government  purposes — if  it  be  merely  to  facilitate 
migration  across  the  continent,  to  encourage  settlement  along  the  line  of  the 
roiui,  without  contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  ends  for  which  the  government 
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was  inithuted,  without  enabling  it  to  perfonn  the  datj  which  wa»  imposed  opoa 
it — without,  I  aay,  being  necesaary  to  the  full  execution  of  its  dutj—tben  I  bold 
there  ia  no  conatitutional  power  to  build  it.  Tberefire,  in  tha  front  ground  with 
me,  the  queation  ia,  ia  the  road  neceaaary  1  I  hold  it  to  be  nrceaaary  in  time  of 
peace  ;  neceaaary  for  that  intercourae  which  alona  can  hold  the  dilTerent  parte  of 
oar  wide-expanded  Republic  together.  Separated  aa  we  are  by  an  intermediate 
desert,  fronting  aa  we  do  upon  different  oceaoa,  looking  out  to  the  teeming  popu- 
lation of  Asia  on  one  aide,  and  the  active  people  of  Europe  upon  the  other,  it 
must  ensue,  whenerer  our  Pacific  possessions  are  peopled,  that  they  will  have 
different  interea's ;  they  will  have  an  oppoaite  commerce ;  and  if  iaey  are  re- 
quired to  come  to  a  foreign  country,  to  look  over  an  impaaaable  mountain,  to 
learn  here  by  what  laws  they  ahall  be  governed  ;  and  if  our  commerce  is  to  con- 
tinue aa  separate,  as  oppoaite,  as  it  will  be  cnleaa  theae  two  parte  are  more  nearly 
linked  together,  the  finger  of  deatmy  points  inevitably  lo  a  aeparation  of  the  two 
parts  of  I  he  United  Statea,  fronting  on  theae  two  great  oceans. 

In  the  hiatory  of  man,  and  hiatory  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
we  find  no  inatauoe  where  a  country  baa  maintained  the  integrity  of  ita  terntory, 
if  that  territory  waa  riven  by  a  chain  of  mountaina.  We  find  the  warlike  and 
semi  barbaroua  hordea  of  Asia  running  over  the  south  of  Europe  ;  at  one  lime 
a  single  military  hero  covering  all  the  vaat  plaina  which  lay  beneath  him ;  but 
soon  we  find  those  conquering  regions  separating  from  the  people  from  whom 
they  emanated  ;  and  in  but  a  short  time  thereafter  the  States  they  bad  conquered 
again  divided  into  the  geoffraphical  limits  they  had  l»efore  the  invasion.  AimI  so, 
at  a  more  modem  period.  Napoleon  carried  his  conquering  armiea  over  the  Alps 
and  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  those  barriers  which  the  haod  of  nature  had  placed 
affain  demanded  the  separation  of  the  country  into  ita  original  parts  ;  and  soon 
alter  the  conquest  we  find  France  again  reduced  to  the  base  line  between  those 
mountain  ridj^ea,  and  there  to-day  abe  atanda  aa  before  her  imperial  conqueata, 
^  Then  looking  north  along  the  Rhine,  where  the  division  was  merely  conven- 
tional, where  there  was  no  great  barrier  that  of  itself  separated  men,  you  find 
that  the  soil  has  been  drenched,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  fertilized,  with  the 
blood  of  contending  armiea. 

Thus  inevitably  do  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  mountains  divide  a  people, 
and  rivers  unite  them.  But  we  are  not  divided  merely  by  a  mountain  range, 
along  each  baae  of  which,  and  up  the  slopes  of  which,  a  teeming  population  may 
hereafter  live  ;  but  we  are  divided  b^  a  system  of  mountaina ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  system  of  mountains  we  have  intermediate  deaert  plaina,  where,  aave  here 
and  there  some  irrigable  spot,  agricultural  man  can  never  reside.  Then  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  shall  we  share  the  fate  which  hiatory  pointa  to  all  nationa 
which  preceded  ua  ?  Shall  we  allow  our  territory  to  be  divided  1  Shall  the 
United  States  commence  her  downward  step  by  losing  the  rich  p  issessiona  ahe 
now  holds  on  the  Pacific  aa  the  inevitable  conaequence  of  that  separation  which 
mounuins  and  deaerte  demand  t  Or  shall  we  u»e  the  power  which  science  and 
art  and  the  proves  of  civilization  have  conferred  upon  man,  overcome  the  phy- 
sical obstacle,  bind  theae  two  parts  together,  and  hold  this  country  one  and  in- 
divisible forever!  These  are  queationa  which  I  think  it  belongs  to  the  statesman 
to  consider.  Though  it  may  be  eaay  in  cant  pbraae  to  apeak  of  the  impropriety 
of  using  the  power  of  the  government  to  make  a  railroad,  and  of  leaving  it  to 
be  done  as  such  roads  have  been  made  from  here  to  Baltimore,  and  from  here  to 
Frede'rickaburg ;  is  there  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  patient  inquiry  who 
does  not  know  that  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  an  impossibility  ;  and  that,  wait 
as  long  aa  we  may,  he  will  see  the  day  when  aeparation  will  occur  long  before 
he  sees  the  population  which  can  build  that  road  from  its  own  resources ! 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  point  has  been  apecially  directed  against  myself  in  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  and  I  may  aay  here  that  it  has  been  my  misfortune,  of 
those  with  whom  I  generally  act,  and  thoae  who  repreacnt  the  aame  population 
with  myaelf,  to  stand  alone.  I  believe  I  aland  upon  the  undying  rock  of  truth. 
I  believe  I  atand  upon  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  believe  I  am  propelled  by  a 
high  duty  devolved  upon  me  ;  and  though  aasaued  by  my  friends  on  one  side, 
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and  by  my  old  political  opponents  oh  the  otheTt  I  trost  I  iihall  stand  unmoved. 
What,  sir,  is  the  argument  so  constantly  directed  against  the  military  necessity 
of  this  road  f  It  is  that  the  period  is  rspidly  arriving  when  the  population  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  can  defend  itself ;  that  the  ocean  and  isthmus  roulea 
afford  now  the  means  of  transporting  by  sea  what  we  propose  to  transport  by 
land.  Unless  they- shall  develop  an  agricultural  capacity  not  yet  believed  to  ex- 
ist there,  unless  the  people  there  shall  be  drawn  into  a  different  pursuit,  and,  in- 
•tead  of  being  tributary  to  the  wealth  of  fhe  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  by  cont^uroing  the  products  of  agriculture,  shall  become  an  agricultural 
people  themselves,  the  day  can  never  arrive  when  they  will  maintain  from  their 
own  agricultural  resources  the  population  which  will  be  necessary  to  defend  that 
coast. 

Take  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  eye  of  prophecy  may  think  proper 
to  look,  and  still  you  find  staring  you  in  the  face  the  necessity  that  you  must 
draw  > our  resources  from  the  valley  of  the  Missipsippi.  In  any  contingency  of 
war  it  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  those  re- 
sources from  that  valley  by  sea.  I  say  it  is  impossible  in  any  condition  of  the 
country  that  i  can  foresee.  I  grant  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  American  people 
to  construct  a  navy  to  sweep  the  ocean  down  to  the  cape,  and  up  the  ocean  be- 
yond the  possessions  of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  would  cost  millions,  where 
thousands  would  suffice  with  a  more  economical  mode  of  transportation.  Are 
we  ready  to  invest  the  whole  treasury  of  the  government  in  vesaels  as  perish- 
able as  those  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  construct!  Or  shall  we  employ  but  a 
small  part  of  that  money  in  achieving  for  ourselves  the  whole  end  which  this 
vast  naVy  would  attain  1 

Again,  sir,  upon  those  routes  proposed  to  be  traversed  by  sea  and  by  short 
land  connection,  we  pass  into  tropical  climates  ;  on  most  of  them  we  cross  the 
equator  twice.  Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  am  at  pres- 
ent informed,  we  have  thus  far  found  but  one  kind  of  tiour  which  could  thus  be 
transported  and  delivered  in  good  order.  It  is  not  so  bad  with  other  supplies ; 
but  something  of  the  same  kind  appertaining  to  all  the  supplies  required  for  the 
army  ^and  navy  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
the  accumulation  of  vast  stores,  which  are  to  serve  us  in  future  contingencies  ; 
but  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  accumula* 
ting  and  maintnining  these  stores  would  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
means  of  transportation  which  is  required. 

Besides,  under  any  condition  which  we  can  anticipate,  those  routes  could  no( 
be  kept  open  in  time  of  war.  At  the  commencement  of  a  war,  we  should  be 
separated  ;  our  Pacific  coast,  with  its  sparse  population,  with  its  inferior  agricul- 
tural resources,  would  be  thrown  upon  its  capacities  for  defence,  and  it  be  lost 
to  the  United  States.  When  Rome  commenced  losing  her  territory,  decline  was 
let  upon  her  brow  and  rapidly  followed,  until  she  sank  into  that  fall  fr«  m  which 
the  Roman  empire  never  rose.  Whenever  the  United  States  begin  to  lose  their 
territory,  whenever  an  invading  army  can  land  upon  any  portion  of  our  coast 
and  capture  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  hold  it,  the  prestige,  the 
pride,  the  power,  and  the  progietfs  of  the  United  States,  are  at  an  end.  Thence- 
forward the  hand  of  ages  and  decay  will  be  laid  upon  us,  and  we  shall  sink,  the 
unworthy  representatives  of  the  glorious  institutions  we  inherit. 
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MlSCELUNEOUa  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— EDGEFIELD  COURT-HOUSE,  S.  C. 


To  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Esq. : 

Edgefield  District  was  settled  principally  andi  indeed  almost  altogether,  emi- 
grants from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  while  most  of  the  upper  distjicts  of 
tiouth  Carolina  was  first  colonized  by  foreigners.  This  feet  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  people,  which  is  reckless  brMvery.  The 
popular  historian  Ad  eems  wrote  much  of  Edgefieid,  and  styled  it  the  **■  Jighting*^ 
district  of  South  Carolina. 

The  celebrated  family  of  Martin,  embracing  seren  brothers  and  two  sisten,i 
who  figured  so  nobly  in  the  revolutionary  wariare  of  South  Carolina,  were  da* 
tives  of  this  district.    Many  of  their  descendants  still  reside  here. 

The  female  part  of  this  Martin  family  evinced  the  same  heroic  feeling  of  at- 
tachment, to  their  country  and  courage  in  its  defence,  as  their  dating,  ^triotic 
brothers  and  husbands.    An  evidence  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

Understanding  that  important  dispatches  were  transmitting  up  the  country  bj 
the  enemy,  Mrs.  William  and  Mrs.  Bartley  Martin  detenmned  to  waylay  tha 
courier,  and  take  possession  of  the  papers  ;  accordingly  they  dressed  themselve« 
in  their  husbands*  clothes,  took  their  muskets  and  posted  themselves  near  the . 
road,  where  the  express  would  pass.  Soon  after  the  courier  appeajred,  guarded 
by  two  British  officers,  when  the  ladies  presented  their  muskets,  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  guard,  and  paroled  them  on  the  spot.  The  ladies  then  sent  their 
captured  dispatches  to  General  Gjreen  and  returned  home  through  the  woods, 
where  they  found  the  paroled  officers,  asking  hospitalities  for  the  night,  which 
was  granted  them.  They  departed  next  morning  for  Charleston,  without  being, 
aware  that  these  two  women  had  surprised  them. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  long  list,  to  specify  the  revolutionary  worthies  of  thu 
"  brave  oltT*  district. 

The  Hammonds,  Towlses,  Harveys,  Middletons,  Butlers,  Hatchers,  Watsons, 
Ryans,  Galpins,  Purvises,  Sirokinses,  and  others,  fought  like  the  Greeks  of  old 
in  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  Revolution. 

Many  of  their  descendants  appeared  on  the  battle  field  of  Florida  daring  tha 
Indian  wars  there ;  bore  themselves  gallantly  in  the  campaigns  of  Mexieo,  and 
prov«;d  themselves  worthy  of  their  sires. 

Colonel  Pierce  M.  Butler,  of  the  Palmetto  regiment,  was  a  native  of  Edge- 
field. 

Captain  P.  S.  Brooks,  a  native  of  Edgefield, was  also  of  that  regiment,  thrashed 
Abolition  Sumner,  and  acted  only  as  nina  men  out  of  ten  in  Edgdield  would  hwre 


Yet  "  courage^*  is  not  the  only  admirable  trait  of  this  people.  They  are  ho»> 
pi  table,  industrious,  and  enterprising  good  farmers,  occupying  tasteful  res- 
idences, and  the  southern  portion  of  it  is  extensively  engaging  in  manufectures. 

Horse  Creek  and  its  tributaries  have  two  large  cotton  ferries,  GraniUvilU 
and  Vauclusct  in  lull  operation. 

Mh  Wm.  Gregg,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  the  founder  of  Graniteville,  and 
the  president  of  that  flourishing  company,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  successful 
cotton  manufecturing  at  the  South.  He  is  also  the  sole  owner  of  Yancluse, 
having  lately  purchased  it,  renovated  its  old  machinery  and  greatly  enlarged  its 
operations.  ]t  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  by  his  herculean  energy,  practised 
skill,  ripe  experience,  and  hard,  common  sense,  Yaucluse  is  destined  to  a  long 
career  of  a  brilliant  and  unmierrupted  prosperity. 

Graniteville  is  indeed  a  model  manufacturing  town,  in  which  New-Englandera 
or  Old-Englanders  might  learn  profitable  lessons  in  the  art  of  working  up  our 
king  staple,  especially  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  welfare  of  their  operatives 
A  few  miles  below  Graniteville  is  Bath  (situated  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
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auMf^er  flourishing  vHlage  of  Edgefield  district,  far  ftmedlis  fhe  bei{ 
paper  manufactory  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  owned  by  a  company,  whose 
stockholders  reside  principally  in  Charleston. 

About  six  miles  from  Bath,  in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  KaolInV 
the  fourth  manufacturing  .Tillage  of  this  district.  It  is  a  new  place,  founded 
about  three  years  ago,  but  is  a  growing  one,  and.  turns  out  fine  crockery  as  well 
as  porOdahi,  equal  to  any  imported  from  China.  It  is  owned  by  Adgusfans, 
Charlestonians,  and  enterprising  Northerners.  Dr.  H.  R.  Cook,  a  resident  of 
the  neighborhood,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  discovered  the  unsur- 
passed porcelain  qualities  of  the  Kaolin-earth.  The  town  takes  its  name  as  well 
firom  the  place  in  China,  where  the  finest  tea  ware  is  made,  as  well  as  from  th« 
earth  itself,  which  is  eaUed  by  the  same  name,  above  mentioped,  Hamburgh  on 
the  Savannah  river,  is  opposite  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  best  interior  cotton  mari^et 
At  the  South,  or  is  at  leaat  so  held  by  all  ^oath-Carolinians.  One  cause  of 
this  Is  perhaps  the  close  competition  with  Augusta ;  another,  the  plucky  charac- 
ter of  the  people  **tto^  to  be  outdone,^*  but  doubtless  the  main  reason  is,  the 
eheapneas  of  freight  and  the  fieilitiea  of  transportation  to  the  jsea-board  by 
means  of  the  Savaiuiah  river,  South  Carolina,  and  the  Augusta  and  Savannah 
railroads.  The  merchants  are  willing  to  work  for  small  profits.  There  are^ 
some  darinff  cotton  speculators  in  the  town,  many  of  whom  nave  realized  large 
fortvDM,  vimiile  others  have  lost.  Probably  there  is  no  town  of  equal  size  in 
Ameriea,  vrhere  more  or  larger  commercial  vicissitudes  and  successee  occur. 

**  The  Bank  of  HanUnerg  "  is  a  fine  flourishing  institution,  Hke  all  the  other 
baakft  Of  South  Carolina,  which  command  the  entire  "  confidence  of  the  Caro- 
lina peoj^e  as  well  as  of  those  abroad. 

ThO  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad  has  diverted  much  trade  which  formerly 
centred  in  Hamburg,  but  eflbrts  are  now  making  to  tap  that  road  by  one  from 
Hamburg,  so  as  to  restore  the  former  prosperity  of  Augusta's  rival. 

This  has  been  an  unpropitious  season  here  for  both  com  and  cotton.  Moat  of 
the  fimners  will  have  to  buy  some  com,  and  they  are  not  making  more  than  two 
thirds  of  an  average  crop  of  cotton,  wl^ch  in  years  past  has  amounted  to  about 
40,000  bales. 

But  Edgefield  is  not  alone  in  a  deficient  cotton-crop. 

I  have  lately  travelled  in  Tennessee,  Northern  Mississippi,  Northern  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  and  from  all  my  observations,  together  with  much  inquiry,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  cotton-crop  of  1869-*60  wiU  be  a  shorl  ohe  in  compari- 
•on  with  expectations. 

To  return  to  the  specialities  of  Edgefield,  the  county  seat  is  heautiiully 
situated  on  a  hi^h  and  healthy  ridge,  twenty-three  miles  from  Augusta,  Geor^a. 
It  has  a  popolation  of  about  1,000  (white  and  black),  has  two  flourishing  ac«ie« 
mies  (one  male,  one  female),  twenty  lawyers,  and  five  doctors. 

There  are  fi>ur  churches  :  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopalian,  and. 
one  Roman  Catholic.  The  last  is  a  magnificent  stone  structure,  in  a  Gtitbic  sty  le^ 
not  yet  quite  finished.  When  completed,  it  will  be  undoubtedly  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  in  any  village  of  the  State. 

The  local  ministers  of  the  diflferent  denominationa  are  all  learned  gentlemen 
of  high  character,  pious  deportment,  and  elegant  orators.  Their  ministration* 
.here  and  in  neighboring  churches  have  recently  been  very  successful.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  pious  example,  unceasing  devottoa,  and  convincing 
logic  of  such  holy  followers  of  Christ  in  a  community  like  Edgefield,  Which 
ranks  as  the  2d  District  in  the  State  in  point  of  population,  and  second  to  none 
in  intelligence  and  elevated  sentiment 

The  public  buildings  here,  court-house  and  jail,  are  both  commodious  and 
substantial  brick  structures,  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  our  agricultuni 
counties  at  the  South. 

Edgefield  Court-House  is  the  residence  of  Hon.  F.  H.  Wardlaw,  a  ehanoeller 
in  equity,  and  a  profound  jurist. 

General  M.  L .  Bonham,  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks  in  Gongre^s^ . 
resides  about  four  miles  from  here. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Pickens,  the  present  minister  to  Russia,  has  a  splendid  residence, 
called   Edgewoody^  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

VOL.  II,— NO.  V.  8  T 
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StotuUrndt,  Um  Mat  of  tha  late  Jodce  A.  P.  Bote,  United  Statea  Senator,  k 
fm  nules  DOffth  of  this  place,  and  Ridd^,  the  home  of  Senator  Howaid,  is  alae 
in  the  aoiithwestem  part  of  this  district 

The  Press  is  ablT  represented  bj  our  mntnal  friend,  CoL  Aithnr  Sinkins,  the 
editor  of  that  stanch  state-righU  democratic  ioomal,  "  Tks  Edgefield  Advertiser,'' 
which  has  a  large  drealation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  ooontiT  pap«a  in 
thuSUte. 

I  find  the  dtisens  of  Edgefield  so  pleasant  to  me  that  I  regret  to  leare  them. 


'  The  nses  of  iron,  like  that  of  cotton,  are  becoming  infinite.  In  medidne; 
which  adopts  most  of  the  metals,  mercury  begins  to  give  way  to  iron.  Hence 
the  fireqoent  pills  and  potions  ocmtaining  as  their  base  this  great  mineral  agent. 
Hence  PeruTian  Syrup,  whidi  claims'^to  maintain  die  protoxyde  without  further 
ozydation.   Says  a  medical  authority  : 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  physiological  chemistiy  it  may  appear  strange 
tiiat  iron  should  fbim  an  element  of  the  human  body,  and  to  many  it  may  seem 
nnnnpertant  whether  the  quantity  contained  in  the  system  is  large  or  smaiL  The 
*'  blood  is  the  life,"  for,  from  this  Tital  fluid,  each  tissue  of  the  body  ahaofbs  such 
material  elements  as  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition  and  gTOWth. 

The  blood,  which  to  the  naked  eye  seems  a  single  red  fluid,  is  in  reality  a  trans- 
parent, yellowish  and  watery  fluid,  in  which  float  Teiy  minute  solid  bodies,  Tisible 
under  the  microscope,  and  called   blood  globules.** 

It  is  to  these  globules  that  the  blood  owes  ite  red  color,  and  also  its  power  of 
exciting  and  presenring  the  vital  forces.  If  they  are  reduced  in  quantity  by 
bleeding  and  disease,  to  that  extent  are  the  vital  forces  impaired. 

The  red  coloring  matter  of  the  globules  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  oxyde 
of  iron,  which  cannot  be  diminished  below  a  certain  quantity  without  rendering 
the  blood  unfit  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  organs.  In  such  cases  the  fiwrt  is 
made  apparent  by  general  paleness,  weak  circulation,  debility,  palpitations,  diffi' 
culty  of  breathiDg,  dropsical  swellings,  cold  extremities,  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
dec  In  this  condition  of  anoemiat  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  ofxthe  red  glo- 
boles,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  necessary  iron  can  be  si^Hed  to  the  blood,  the  red 
fflobules  will  be  restored  to  it,  in  the  requisite  <iuantity,  and  the  symptoms  of- 
disease  will,  consequently,  cease.  There  is  in  this  instance  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  and  every  one  will  therefore  perceive  why  iron 
is  an  important  element  of  the  blood,  and  why  it  should  be  given  as  a  medicine 
when  this  fluid  is  impoverished. 

It  may  be  asked,  **  From  what  is  the  blood  derived !  *'  We  answer,  princi- 
pally, from  the  food.  But  if  the  food  is  not  properiy  digested,  good  blood  cannot 
oe  produced  any  more  than  good  bread  can  be  made  wiuout  mixing  and  cooking 
^ood  materials  in  a  proper  manner.  The  lacteals  and  absorbents  take  up  what 
IS  presented  to  them,  and  pour  it  into  the  blood.  If  the  materials  supplied  are 
insuf^ently  or  imperfectly  prepared,  the  fault  is  in  the  stomach  and  not  in  the 
suffering  organs.  The  bad  Wood  vrill  irritate  the  heart,  vriU  clog  up  the  lungs, 
will  stnpify  the  brain,  vrill  obstruct  the  liver,  will  deaden  the  intestinal  motions, 
and  will  send  its  disease-producing  elements  to  every  part  of  the  system.  The 
feeble  giri  will  suffer  from  chlorosis  and  menstrual  irregularis,  the  adult  from 
painful  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and  head-aches ;  many  wul  sufler  from  boils  and 
cutaneous  diseases ;  the  bilious  from  congestion  of  the  liver,  dropsy,  and  consti- 
paition ;  the  care-worn  and  hard  student,  from  the  thousand  nameless  ills  knovm 
as  general  debility,**  and  every  one  will  suffer  in  whatever  organ  may  be  pre* 
di^osed  to  disease. 


G.  H.  STUKCnATH. 


2.— IRON  AS  A  MEDICINAL  AGENT. 
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8.— AMEBICAIf  AND  ENGLISH  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  ya]i>arai6o  oorre^ondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  says  :  **  Recently  a  trial  has 
been  made  in  Santiago  of  two  American  and  two  £!nglish  locomotiyes,  as  to 
their  power  and  speed.  This  was  ordered  by  the  directors  of  the  Sonthem 
Railway,  at  the  request  of  W.  "W.  Evans,  the  American  engineer.  A  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling  had  prevailed,  and  jealousy.  Evans  was  censured  by  some  En- 
glishmen for  preferring  American  engines  ;  they  sud  he  wanted  to  favor  his 
own  eountrymen.   The  result  of  the  trial  of  speed  was,  that  the  American  en- 

fine  did  in  twenty-seven  ihinutes  what  the  English  wm  thirty-four  minutes  in 
oing ;  and  of  the  power  trial,  that  the  American  took  a  number  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars,  and  walked  ri^ht  up  the  gradient  and  through  the  entire  oub- 
tance  ;  whereas  the  English,  with  tne  same  load,  came  to  a  dead  halt^  had  to 
uncouple  fifteen  cars  and  leave  them ;  then  went  on,  came  again  to  a  halt,  and 
finally  went  back  to  the  station.  The  judge  of  the  occasion  was  an  English 
practical  engineer  named  Bailee,  who  presided,  and  judged  very  &irly." 


EDITOBIiL  MISCELLOT, 


1.  — Memoirs  of  Robert  Houdm-^Am- 
hassadoTt  Author^  and  Conjurer, 
"Written  by  himself:  1859. 

This  book  comes  to  us  from  the  gift 
bodL  establishment  of  George  G.  Ev- 
ans, Philadelphia,  and  constitutes  one 
of  their  new  publications.  It  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  and  one  of  th  e 
most  curious  and  interesting  narratives 
of  the  day.  It  abounds  in  anecdotes 
and  accounts  of  interviews  between 
the  great  wizard  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages,  and  gives  de- 
scnptions  of  the  manner  of  iperforming 
many  of  the  most  striking  tncks,  trans- 
formations, etc. 

2.  — IrtTe  of  Col  David  Crockett,  Writ- 
ten by  himself,  etc . :  1859. 

This  is  another  of  the  gift  book  pub- 
lications of  G.  G.  Evans,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  comprises  the  early  life,  hunt- 
ing adventures,  etc.,  of  Col.  Crockett, 
his  services  with  Jackson  in  the  Creek 
war ;  bis  electioneering  speeches,  and 
career  in  Congress ;  his  tour  through 
the  Northern  States,  and  eventual  ser- 
vices in  the  Texas  war,  incladinff  his 
glorious  death  at  the  Alamo.  Davy 
Crockett,  among  other  reasons  for 
vmting  his  life,  gives  the  following, 
in  its  pre&ce :  I  know  that  obscure 
as  I  am  my  name  is  making  a  consider- 
able deal  of  fuss  in  the  world.  I  can't 
tell  why  it  is,  nor  in  what  it  is  to  end. 
Go  where  I  will,  everybody  seems  anx- 
ious to  get  a  peep  at  me,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  which  would  have  the 
Advantage,  if  I,  and  the  *  government' 


and  Black  Hawk,  and  a  great  eternal 
big  caravan  of  wild  varmints  were  all 
to  be  showed  at  the  same  time,  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  big  cities  in  ihp 
nation." 

3. — AlUbone^s  Dictionary  of  AvXhors.  . 

We  have  received  the  first  volume, 
which  extends  to  J,  from  the  publish^ 
ers,  Childs  <k  Peterson,  Philadelphia.  It 
comprises  a  complete  critical  Dictionary 
of  English  literature,  and  British  and 
American  authors,  living  and  deceased, 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  Thirty  thousand 
distinct  biomphies  and  literary  noticea 
are  included,  and  forty  indexes  of  sub- 
jects. Jared  Sparks,  in  a  letter  to  the 
publishers,  says  : 

"  An  undertaking  bo  oomprehensive  in  its 
design  requirm  vast  diligence  and  Tesearch. 
As  fitr  as  the  author  has  proceeded  he  seems 
to  have  executed  liis  task  with  abilitj,  good 
judgment,  and  success.  When  completed, 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  ntuity  to 
all  readers  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
books,  and  a  most  raluable  accession  to  ev* 
ory  library." 

An  address  delivered  by  WiDiam 
Giles  Dix,  at  Beersheba  Springs,  on 
the  Vmnersity  of  the  South,  has  been 
laid  upon  our  table.  It  is  an  eloquent 
but  too  florid  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  that  institution,  and  abounds  in  very 
patriotic  thoughts.  We  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Dix  that  Americans  ignore 
their  own  literature  and  literary  men, 
but  on  the  contrary  think  they  ate  ht 
too  willing  to  put  up  with  the  trash 
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tb«t  i«  heaped  apoD  them  from  native 
•oarcfs  rather  than  retort  to  the  highest 
•tandarda  of  other  tim«a  and  coun- 
tries. American  wr  ters  of  true  gpnius 
and  character  receive  their  just  and 
proper  appreciation  at  home.  Of  such 
writers  we  shall  have,  in  guod  time, no 
deficiency,  if  the  public  ta^te  doea  not 
become  too  much  corrupted. 

Mb.  CoBntN,  in  a  public  speech  in 
£n  and,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  purity  of  the  American  bal- 
tot  tyateni.  &at  be  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Randall,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
wbkfa  thia  passage  occurs*: 

"  I  have  been  for  fllly  years  connected  with 
political  and  party  naovements  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  I  never  knew  a  vote  bought  or 
•old." 

Mr.  Randall  must  have  then  been  a 
know-nothings  indeed.  Oh,  virtuous 
Mr.  Randall  I  Fiily  years  a  party  man 
in  Philadelphia  and  not  know  a  vote 
to  be  bought  or  sold.  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity !  Incorruptible  times  and  men 
and  parties.  Thus  it  happens  when 
the  Presidency  it  at  stake,  and  moneys 
HOiriT,  MONEY,  is  called  for  from 
every  source,  and  the  patriotic  are  ap- 
pealed to,  office-holders,  little  and  bi^, 
and  office  eipectantp,  to  be  lavish  m 
tbeir  contributions,  the  Quaker  City 
and  the  old  Keyatone  State  proudly  re- 
fuse and  contemptuooaly  reject  any 
part  in  the  allotment  1 1 

O  melibose,  Deus  nobis  hoc  otia  fecit. 
Namqueerit  ille  mihi  temper  Deus  ! 

A  waiTEK  in  the  N.  Y .  Evening  Posij 
who  signs  himself  Caucasian,"  is  in 
gre^t  horror  of  the  progress  of  amalga- 
mation or  Africanization  which  is  taking 
plaee  in  our  country,  and  predicts  that 
if  things  are  continued  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  whole  race  in  its  purity  will 
after  a  while  almost  entirely  disappear. 
The  writer  shows  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts,  and  the  Evening  Post 
would  subserve  the  interests  of  truth 
by  setting  him  aright.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  true,  as  alleged  by  him,  that 
the  census  of  1850  dianot  discriminate, 
"  except  in  a  few  localities,"  between 
the  black  and  colored  population,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  discrimination  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Union,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  tables  of  the  Compendium 
cf  the  Census,  p.  83 ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ood  place,  it  is  abselately  untrue 


that  the  proportkm  of  nixed  to  pme 
black,  was  at  least  **  one  third,**  the 
census  having  aacertatned  the  same  to 

be  twelve  and  a  half  only  in  everyone 
hundred  of  the  colored  population  I 
This  proportion  of  mulattocs  was  in 
South  Carolina  only  4  in  the  hundred. 
In  Georgia  6;  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
Hppi  7  ;  in  Massachusetts  34,  Michigan 
76,  while  Ohio  had  129  out  of  200. 
Although  nearly  half  of  the  colored 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States  were 
mulatto,  only  about  one  ninth  in  the 
slaveholding  were  of  that  complexion. 
It  will  thus  appear  that  if  any  alarm  it 
to  be  felt  u  ion  the  subject,  how  little 
of  it  must  all  to  the  share  of  the 
South.  IFow  much  the  Union  itself 
might  be  concerned  upon  the  subject 
may  be  ascertained  by  reflecting,  that 
if  amalgamation  should  go  on  in  the 
fotm  as  in  Uie  past,  it  wouki  require 
just  two  thousand  four  himdred  years 
to  convert  our  blacks  entirely  into  mu- 
lattoes,  and  that  even  then,  if  the  ratio  of 
the  pure  whitea  increased  aa  hitherto, 
the  proportion  which  the  mulattoes 
would  sustain  to  them  would  not  |ex- 
ceed  one  in  seven  or  eight !  In  this 
estimate  we  throw  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion any  considerable  increase  from 
the  slave  trade,  which  is  not  probable, 
but  even  if  it  were,  such  increase  wodld 
retard  rather  than  promote  amalgama- 
tion. We  throw  out  of  the  account, 
too,  the  theories  of  our  "Northern 
brethren"  of  the  Evening  Post  school, 
which,  asserting  negro-equality,  free- 
dom, etc  ,  coulo,  if  carried  out  le^tt- 
mately,  stop  nothing  short  of  breakm^ 
down  all  distinctions,  political  or  so* 
cial,  between  the  colors,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that 

"We  first  sndnre,  then  pity,  then  embrace.** 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana,  an  act  was  passed  requir- 
ing all  fru  negroes  who  have  come 
there  in  contravention  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  immigration  of 
such  persons,  to  leave  the  State  before 
the  first  day  of  November,  1859.  Large 
numbers  of  such  negroes .  are  to  be 
found  in  the  State,  who  have  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  much  disturbance,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  they 
are  required  to  go  into  slavery,  with 
the  option  of  choosing  their  own  mas- 
ters. It  is  said  that  a  good  many  free 
negroes  have  already  selected  their 
masters,  and  though  in  moft  instancee 
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thej  find  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  cboten  ones  to  add>  gratis*  negroeH 
to  their  personal  wealthy  there  are  many 
instances  where  a  refnsal  has  been  met. 
One  lucky  indiTidaal  and  excellent  fel- 
low arose  one  motning  darkey  less,  and 
went  to  bed  that  night  the  holder  of 
the  right  and  title  to  ten  valuable 
slaves^  who  had  forced  themselves  up- 
on his.  acceptance.  The  negroes,  with 
their  quick  appreciation  of  character, 
understood  his,  and  hence  their  selec- 
tion. 

A  WRITER  in  the  NatumaX  IrUeUigen- 
cer  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  able 
papers,  reviewing  the  organization  and 
action  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  which 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  at 
Washington,  and  the  manifest  equity 
and  propriety  of  which  were  conceded 
by  the  whole  country. 

We  conceive  that  the  writer  has 
made  oat  his  case  in  showing  that 
such  a  court  is  indispensable  to  the  in- 
terests of  public  justice,  and  that  its  de- 
cisions should  have  the  weight  of  legis- 
lative enactment 

We  extract  the  following  from  the 
sixth  paper  of  the  series,  and  will  here- 
after notice  the  others ; 

"  In  thru  describing  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
ffreM,  which  wotUdseem  to  indicate  the  opln- 
ioA  that  the  JodgmenU  of  the  Court  were  only 
entitled  to  be  treated  m  recommendaUons,  it 
la  proper  to  add,  m  matter  wonhy  of  particu- 
lar note,  that  in  no  instance  have  they  passed 
a  tnU  when  the  Court  has  rejected  the  claim, 
nor  rejected  the  claim  when  the  Court  has  re- 
ported a  bill.  Whenever  they  shall  attempt 
the  latter,  it  most  give  rise  to  a  debate  InrolT- 
Ing  the  proper  eonatnictlon  of  the  aet  which 
will  determine  finally  the  conclaslvenese  of 
these  judgments,  at  least  so  far  as  Congres- 
sional action  is  concerned 

Viewing  the  action  of  the  Conrt  as  connect- 
ed with  the  present  practice  of  Congress,  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  inevitably  driven 
it,  that  the  system  is  a  failure.  No  evU  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Court  is  remedied. 
The  burden  of  Congress  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  They  are  stiU  pressed  by 
the  same  character  of  solicitation.  The  claim- 
ant is  still  subjected  to  the  same  Congre*- 
sional  delay,  Increased  \rj  the  time  consumed 
in  the  application  to  the  Court.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  finally  determined  that  the  judgments  of 
the  Court  are  ooneluslve  of  nothing,  that  they 
are  not  even  entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion as  the  report  of  a  committee  (which 
when  made  takes  its  place  upon  the  calendar) , 
the  Court  should  be  immediaUlu  abolished,  as 
an  expensive  incumbrance  to  the  govemmerUy 
and  a  positive  injustice  to  the  claimant, 

"  While  we  express  this  opinioD  without 
heslUtlon  or  quaUfication,  It  is  undoubtedly 
trus  that  no  act  of  the  Thirtj-thlrd  Congress 


was  received  with  more  popular  approbation 
than  the  one  we  are  n9w  considenng ;  and  if 
proper  eifeet  to  glvsn  to  it  a  gveatnlteni  will 
be  inaugurated  in  our  jndielal  history,  ptv- 
motive  of  the  interests  and  purity  of  the  gov- 
ernment, while  protecUng  the  righu  of  its 
citizens." 

Tri  annual  statements  of  the  com- 
merce of  Mobile  and  of  Savannah  have 
not  been  received  by  us  up  to  this  date. 
The  statement  for  Galveston  shows  a 
continued  progress.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  1858-'9,  were  160,016  bales 
cotton,  8,028  hhds.  sugar,  and  7,663 
hhds.  molasses.  The  total  exports  of 
cotton  from  Texas  sums  up  193,806 
bales,  including  2,000  bales  to  Mexico, 
by  land,  and  the  crops  for  several  yeaM 
past  were  as  follows : 

1848...   39,774 

1849    38,827 

1850   31,405 

1851   45,900 

1852  «   62,433 

1853  ,   85,790 

1854..  i  110,325 

1855   80.730 

1850   116,078 

1857   89,899 

1858   149,248 

1859   192,002 


It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declines 
asking  any  further  appropriation  in  aid 
of  what  is  called  the  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Patent  Office,  We  are  glad 
to  understand  this,  and  could  wish  that 
the  secretary  would  go  a  step  further, 
and  recommend  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  office,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  readers  of  the 
Review  will  not  Mi  to  remember  the 
numerous  exposes  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  made  in  its  pages,  of  the 
ridiculous  and  blundering  pretences  of 
this  office,  and  of  the  systematic  injury 
which  it  was  doirrg  to  the  true  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  country.  We  pointed 
to  tbe  sugar-cane  failure,  in  which  a 
man,  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  the 
plant  in  cultivation,  was  sent  in  search 
of  seed  for  the  planters  of  Louisiana. 
We  referred  to  the  analyses  of  South- 
cm  crops,  soils,  etc.,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  a  chemist,  living  somewhere 
in  Msssachusetts,  as  if  there  were  no 
man  in  the  proper  region,  adequate  to 
the  task.  We  denounced  the  absurd 
claims  which  were  being  set  up  for  the 
sorghum,  as  a  substitute  for  me  cane 
sugar  of  the  South,  and  protested  in 
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the  name  of  the  Conititation  and  the 
laws,  in  which  it  seems  Congress 
agreed  with  us,  against  the  daring  lib- 
erty which  was  taken  in  convolLing  an 
assembly  of  delegates  appointed  by  it- 
self, the  miyority  of  whom  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country !  A  "  Board  of  Agriculture  " 
forsooth ! 

There  was  a  time  perhaps,-  when  we 
conceired  it  possible  that  an  agricultu- 
ral branch  of  the  Patent  office  might  be 
made  useful  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  experiment  has  now  fully 
established  the  contrary,  and  we  aban- 
don the  idea.  Let  us,  therefore,  retrace 
our  steps  and  leave  the  whole  subject 
where  it  belongs,  to  the  agricultural 
societies  and  publications  of  the  coun- 
try, state  and  national.  They  will  do 
th«  ir  duty  in  the  proper  manner.  They 
will  see  to  the  distribution  of  seeds  and 
guano,  under  intelligent  local  adminis- 
tration, who  will  notl>luiider  in  the  sim- 
plest matters,  and  if.  Congress  and  the 
goyemment  must  do  anything,  let  it  be 
this :  •  Collect  and  combine  annually 
the  sUUisties  of  the  crops,  and  instruct 
our  representatives  and  naval  officers 
abroad,  to  procure,  whenever  practica> 
ble,  such  seed  and  plants  as  would  seem 
applicable  to  the  country,  and  deliver 
them  over  to  any  central  agricultural 
club  or  society,  which  might  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  we  are  sure 
that  a  man  of  the  intelligence  and  patri- 
otism of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  will  concur  with  us  ^in  these 


We  have  received  from  John  S. 
Reese,  of  Baltimore,  a  pamphlet,  illus- 
Irating  the  advantages  possessed  by  his 
manipulated  over  Peruvian  and  other 
guanos.  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will 
be  furnished  to  any  person  who  may 
desire  information  upon  the  subject,  by 
application  to  Mr.  Reese. 

*' The  guano  contains  eight  per  osnt.  of 
smmonla,  and  from  forty-flye  Co  fiftj  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  Use.  It  it  obtained  hj 
s  mechanlflsl  oomUostion  of  the  best  Pern- 
Tian  (a  damaged  article  cannot  be  used)  with 
the  richest  phosphatio  gaano,  by  which  the 
— mftnift  is  rettnced  to  one  half,  and  the  phos- 
phate doubled.  The  gaanos  are  taken  Just  as 
they  are  Im^rtsd,  and  combined  hj  a  pro- 
•MS  of  manipiilatiOD,  wUh  machinery  adapted 


to  the  purpose,  by  which'  means  they  are  as 
Imiforndy  as  intimaUlg  and  perfectly  mtegrm^' 
ted  MM  it  they  were  taken  flrom  the  original 
deposit  In  the  condition  it  Is  offered.  Every 

S article  of  the  two  guanos  Is  reduced  to  a 
ndy  pulverised  state,  so  that  the  particles 
of  each  are  brought  into  the  dotest  possible 
union,  irAicA  c/o<c  union  of  particles  induoes 
mutual  chemical  action  in  the  soil,  which  ma- 
terially aids  the  solution  of  the  phosphates : 
and  this  chemical  action  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  contact  of  minute  particles.  The 
adyantage  resulting  from  this  manipulation  of 
the  guanos  is  not  confined  to  the  Increase  of 
the  phosphates  only,  but  the  pulverized  eon- 
dition  of  the  guano  is  of  paramount  impw^ 
tance.  Wheh  thus  finely  pulverised,  a 
form  distribution  may  be  made  over  a  field, 
and  erery  particle  of  the  guano  has  its  effset,- 
and  ixenoe  there  is  no  loss." 

The  i^oprietor  asserts  and  thinks  he 
can  convince  any  one,  from  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  best  planters, 
that  his  modification  of  Peruvian  guana 
is  far  superior  to  Peruvian  guano  aUmt^ 
or  any  other  concentrated  manure  for 
cotton^  particularly,  and  in  all  respects 
equal  for  wheat,  and  superior  for  tobacco. 
Costing  18  per  cent,  less  than  Peru- 
vian, the  great  importance  of  its  use  in 
place  of  Peruvian,  must  be  apparent. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  value, 
he  states  that  in  1667,  he  sold  ten  tons 
in  Edgecomb  County,  N.  0^  for  cotton. 
The  next  year  his  sales  in  the  same 
county  were  over  one  hundred  tons. 
This  year  he  has  sold  in  the  same  county 
five  hundred  tons,  and  the  indications 
are  that  five  hundred  more  will  be  taken 
by  it.  A  cargo  is  now  being  shipped 
to  Mobile  to  order. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  oircnlar 
of  the  National  Fertilizing  Company^ 
which  has  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  our  Rivibw,  and  to  the  cheapness 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  quano  which 
they  are  engaged  in  manufiu;turing.  By 
reference  to  the  Rbvikw  for  November, 
1858,  the  reader  will  find  the  circular, 
eight  pages  in  length,  entire.  We  shall 
letet  to  the  subject  again  shortly,  and 
only  remark  here  that  veiy  large  orders 
from  Virginia  are  being  now  received 
through  ue  agent  at  Alexandria. 

A  paper  reviewing  the  recent  article, 
by  Judge  Douglas,  in  Harper^s  Monthly, 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  contn- 
butor,  is  unavoidably  excluded  from  the 
present  number  of  the  Bivibw,  but 
will  appear  in  our  next. 
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ABT.  I -POLITICAL  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  progress  of  human  government  is  but  another  term  for 
I  the  progress  of  mankind.    The  coronation  oath  of  the  prince, 

with  its  solemn  forms  and  invocations,  does  not  repress,  in  the 
heart  of  majesty,  the  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement ;  and 
the  vows  of  a  people  to  subordination,  whether  expressed  in 
/the  servile  homage  of  the  vassal  or  in  the  elaborate  promises 
of  written  constitutions,  are  in  themselves  vain  to  secure  per- 
manent obedience.  The  mere  form  of  government  can  never 
constitute  a  vitalizing  or  preserving  force.  Its  excellences 
and  defects  are  but  representatives  of,  and  exponents  of,  cor- 
responding virtues  and  vices  in  the  ruling  mind. 

Had  rulers  been  true  to  the  dictate  of  right,  and  people  wise 
and  moderate,  how  bright  might  have  been  the  now  dark  page 
of  constitutional  history !  How  certain  and  how  salutary 
might  have  been  the  progress  of  nations  in  an  advanced  and 
still  advancing  civil  liberty  !  In  the  rude  ages  of  society,  gov- 
ernment would  necessarily  have  assumed  some  form  of  mon- 
archy where  accident  would  have  determined  the  chief,  and 
voluntary  assent  constituted  the  binding  force  of  law.  As  so- 
ciety progressed,  at  once  yielding  to  and  promoting  a  demand 
for  broader  principles,  government  would  next  have  incorpora- 
ted an  aristocratic  element.  Ever  viewing  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment for  public  good — keeping  pace  with  popular  advance- 
ment— and,  as  the  growing  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  rendered  it  safe  and  beneficial  so  to  do,  expanding,  re- 
laxing, liberalizing  itself ;  when  time  and  experience  had  es- 
tablished the  proper  safeguards,  it  would  have  adopted  the 
form  of  a  universal  representative  democracy.    Wherever  the 
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slave  sighed  for  a  brighter  destiny,  it  would  have  stricken  off 
his  fetters.  Wherever  the  nation's  mind  was  aroused  to 
activity,  instead  of  inciting  to  rapacious  and  barren  conquest, 
it  would  have  directed  the  national  energies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  ameliorating  institutions,  the  enactment  of  liberal 
laws,  and  the  attainment  of  a  purer  civilization.  Guarding 
all  that  was  sacred  which  prescription  had  accumulated  from 
the  struggles  of  the  past,  adding  all  that  was  valuable  which 
a  philanthropic  philosophy  could  discover  in  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  oeen  retarded  only  by  the  delay  in  the 
development  of  national  capability,  would  have  culminated 
only  when  the  nationiil  intelligence  had  reached  its  acme,  and 
would  have  declined  only  when  national  virtue  began  to 
decay. 

But  with  a  keen  disappointment  we  turn  to  the  historical 
development  of  constitutions.  Instead  of  principles  and  rulers 
selected  from  a  judicious  regard  to  the  common  interests,  we 
find  that  force  has  inaugurated  governments  and  established 
dynasties.  Instead  of  a  uniform  and  uninterrupted  progress, 
we  find  for  the  most  part  gloomy  inaction  or  vacillation  be- 
tween a  blind  acquiescence  in  tyranny  and  the  distractive  tu- 
mult of  monarchy,  and,  even  where  governments  have  most 
advanced,  instead  of  a  complete  system,  devised  by  inquiring 
reason,  and  adopted  by  far-sighted  judgment,  we  find  that  suc^ 
cessive  generations^  composing  often  distinct  races,  and  laboring 
in  widely  separated  periods  of  time,  have  been  the  artificers  of 
beneficent  constitutions,  united  and  made  co-workerfe  by  the 
continued  How  of  existence  and  events,  and  that  individuals 
have  wrought  blindly  and  tfpon  fragments,  and  have  contrib- 
uted unconsciously  to  the  slowly-growing  completeness  of  a 
whole,  whose  prototype  existed  only  in  the  bosom  of  God.  One 
by  one  political  rights  have  been  gained. 

11. — The  facts  of  constitutions  have  preceded  their  philoso- 
phy. Their  principles  have  been  adjusted,  not  in  the  calm  re- 
gions of  speculative  reasoning,  but  amid  the  conflict  of  real 
forces.  Relief  from  pressing  evils,  and  not  the  enjoyment,  of 
conjectural  good,  has  been  the  object  of  constitutional  innovation. 
Though  the  patriot,  welcoming  self-immolation,  has  sometimes 
rested  serenely  on  the  immutable  rectitude  of  the  great  doctrines 
for  the  vindication  of  which  he  was  about  to  perish,  and  a  nation, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  new-born  freedom,  has  sometimes  put 
forth  formulas  whose  generosity  of  sentiment  and  generality  of 
application  left  little  for  disinterested  philosophy  to  desire,  the  re- 
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suit  has  ever  been,  that  the  citizen  under  operating  constitu- 
tions has  in  vain  looked  for  protection  from  the  truths  founded 
only  in  the  reason,  and  has  enjoyed  those  rights,  and  those 
alone,  which  had  an  ancestry  and  pedigree  in  the  collective 
experience  of  mankind.  Philosophy  may  have  expanded  and 
multiplied  the  applications  of  principles,  but  the  principles 
themselves  found  a  place  in  constitutions  by  a  process  coming 
not  from  thought  but  from  lif^. 

That  such  must  be  the  origin  of  salutary  constitutions — 
that  the  process  by  which  they  are  evolved  must  be  sought  in  . 
history  and  not  in  metaphysics — in  the  connection  and  conse- 
quences of  palpable  events  rather  than  in  abstract  conceptions 
and  logical  deductions,  is  evident  from  the  complexity  of  the 
relations  to  be  established,  and  the  vast  and  at  the  same 
time  delicate  offices  to  be  performed.  In  the  establishment  of 
constitutions  two  processes  are  involved — ^that  of  construction, 
and  that  of  incorporating  them  into  national  life. 

The  constructive  process  consists  in  determining  the  organs 
and  apportioning  the  functions  through  which  government  will 
act.  The  grand  aim  of  the  government  must  be  established, 
to  which  all  its  forces  must  be  subordinated.  But  by  what 
standard  shall  philosophy  fix  this  aim  ?  "  Whither  shall  I  carry 
the  nation  ?"  is  the  question  philosophy  must  ask  herself  at 
the  outset  of  her  labors.  Is  her  wisdom  commensurate  with 
thus  ordaining  national  destiny  ? 

But  how  much  is  comprised  in  the  apportionment  of  sover- 
eignty !  The  duties  of  each  office  must  be  fixed — the  grand 
duties  of  the  executive,  the  legislature,  and  the  judiciary,  and 
the  smaller,  but  not  mean  duties  of  the  many  inferior  stations 
necessary  to  complete  the  organization  of  government.  Rights 
must  be  defined,  and,  by  some  practical  force,  secured,  not 
only  the  great  rights  which  are  indispensable  to  a  tolerable  civil 
life,  but  the  smaller  rights  which  are  the  chief  enjoyments  of 
private  life.  This  sovereignty  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  be 
shared  by  such  classes  of  persons,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
is  authorized  by  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  participants.  It 
must  not  be  divided  so  minutely  as  to  result  in  weakness,  nor 
be  so  consolidated  as  to  render  it  absolute.  It  must  have  such  a 
connection  with  the  actual  life  of  the  citizen  as  shall  furnish 
the  means  of  its  own  conservation  and  progress.  The  highest 
statesmanship  must  declare  its  utter  inability  to  create  thus, 
by  a  single  effort,  the  stupendous  organism  of  a  state,  and 
animate  it  with  the  energy  of  life. 
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Bat  provided  a  constitution  had  been  devised  and  logically 
perfected,  the  scheme  in  its  manifold  and.  coAnplex  detals  could 
find  no  avenue  to  a  nation's  mind.  The  argument  by  which 
its  superior  excellence  might  be  demonstrated  to  a  nation  of 
philosophers  woul4  be  meaningless  to  the  popular  intelligence. 
Principles  must  grow,  and  mature  and  strengthen  in  the  minds 
of  men,  before  they  can  acquire  power,  noiselessly  and  unseen, 
to  protect  and  restrain  each  mepiber  of  great  and  prosperous 
communities.  Abstract  theories  of  government  lack  flexibility 
and  universality  of  application.  They  are  good  for  the  mind 
that  conceived  them,  but  useless  for  the  masses.  To  be  of 
general  utility,  they  must,  by  some  means,  be  amplified  and 
qualified  so  that,  too  high  for  none,  too  low  for  none,  they  shall 
fit  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

There  is  still  another  obstacle  which  must  offer  more  or  less 
resistance  to  philosophy  seeking  to  inaugurate  government. 
A  constitution  must  fix  the  tenure  of  property,  and  regulate 
the  mode  of  >ts  alienation  and  descent.  Where  a  considerable 
portion  of  national  wealth  consists  of  land,  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  conveyed,  and  the  line  of  its  descent  by  inheri- 
tance, will  determine  the  form  of  government.  If  long  entails 
be  sanctioned,  and  the  principle  of  primogeniture  be  adopted, 
vast  estates,  descending  and  accumulating  in  families,  will 
create  a  landed  aristocracy,  which  will,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  possess  itself  of  hereditary  power,  while,  if  the 
broader  principle  be  established  of  transmitting  property 
equally  to  heirs  of  the  same  degree,  and  if  entailments  be 
prohibited,  property  will  so  frequently  change  hands  and  be  so 
widely  distributed,  that  equality  of  condition— or  rather  of  op- 
portunity— will  be  well  nigh  universal,  and  inequality  will  be 
incapable  to  be  perpetuated  save  by  corresponding  enterprise 
and  industry.  Thus  a  lasting  barrier  would  be  set  up  to  all 
caste  springing  from  wealth. 

But  in  man  the  love  of  property  is  inherent,  powerful,  uni- 
versal. Hence,  except  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  political  exis- 
tence of  a  nation,  and  in  the  unformed  and  plastic  institutions 
of  a  newly-discovered  or  newly-conquered  country,  property 
will  have  been  appropriated  and  the  rights  of  holders  vested. 
Habit,  existing  institutions,  and  immemorial  usage,  will  have 
developed  a  passion  which  nature  implanted.  A  veneration 
for  ancestry  and  a  regard  for  posterity,  stirring  in  the  bosom 
of  the  representatives  of  families,  will  give  an  element  of  gen- 
erosity to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  sordid  desire  for  contin- 
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ued  personal  significanoe.  Amid  suoh  influenoes  the  gentler 
entreaties  of  philosophy  would  be  powerless  to  effect  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  possessions.  An  appeal  to  government,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  peaceful  transfer,  would  meet  with  no  better 
success.  For  in  government  the  voice  of  hereditary  wealth 
would  be  potently  exerted  to  preserve  itself  from  political  ex- 
tinction. The  question  then  is  decided.  The  ancestral  domain, 
with  its  sorrowing  tenantry,  will  descend  intact  until,  when 
reality  presses  too  heavily,  it  will  be  divided  by  means  of  that 
instrument  never  invoked  by  philosophy,  but  to  which  the  op- 
pressed must  ever  resort — the  sword. 

III. — If  we  examine  history  we  find  that  religious  and  politi- 
cal truths  have  been  wrought  into  national  mind  only  by  time 
and  event.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  strikingly 
illustrates  the  difficulty  with  which  nations  can  be  made  to 
comprehend  abstract  truths.  The  constitution  of  Moses  differs 
from  all  others,  in  that  it  was  promulgated  by  divine  authority. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  been  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  and  perpetuating  spiritual  truths.  They 
had  been  delivered  from  bondage  by  a  series  of  miraculous  inter- 
positions, in  which  changing  elements,  and  darkness  and  death, 
had  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  oppressors,  and  brought 
assurance  to  them.  They  had  been  preserved  from  re-capture 
by  that  passage  through  the  divided  and  uplifted  waters  of  the 
sea.  They  had  been  conducted  by  the  "cloud"  and  the 
"  pillar ; "  but  so  little  had  they  perceived  the  hand  of  the  living 
God,  as  it  were,  visibly  outstretdied — so  little  had  the  abstract 
notion  of  Deity  as  a  spirit  entered  into  their  minds,  that  they 
could  with  wanton  mirth  offer  worship  to  an  idol  of  gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  discipline,  slowly,  and  even  at  last 
imperfectly,  did  they  comprehend  the  nature  of  their  exalted 
mission  and  the  sublime  event  in  which  it  was  to  terminate. 
They  had  enjoyed  a  constitation  which  revealed  a  pure  reli- 
gion, and  contained  a  code  of  morals  and  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. The  authority  of  that  constitution  had  been  established, 
and  during  its  early  period  maintained,  by  awful  tokens  of  the 
divine  sanction.  Their  wilderness  journey,  their  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  land,  their  captivity,  their  restoration,  their  long 
line  of  prophets,  their  types  and  ceremonies — all  these  Heaven- 
ordained  influences,  scattered  and  continued  through  two  thou- 
sand years,  still  left  them,  as  a  nation,  grovelling  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah  as  a  merely  temporal  prince. 
•  Nor  did  Moses,  acting  under  the  direction  of  God,  give  any 
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place  in  the  theocratic  system  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Though  seeking  to  control  not  only  the 
conduct  but  the  thoughts  of  his  followers,  he  made  no  reference 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  future  world.  Did  not 
a  divine  economy  reserve  this  doctrine  till  man,  by  long  famili- 
arity with  spiritual  ideas,  had  acquired  the  capacity  to  grasp 
and  appropriate  it  in  its  fullness  and  purity ;  so  that  when 
mind  and  language  had  been  prepared  to  receive  it,  burst- 
ing from  the  open  tomb  of  Him  who  was  "  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  it  might  complete  the  circle  of  religious  truths, 
uncontaminated  by  the  grossness  of  heathenism  or  my- 
thology ? 

Nor  do  the  political  systems  of  Greece,  as  far  as  their  origin 
can  be  traced,  disclose  any  principles  but  such  as  were  ^e 
slowly-growing  result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  nation  emerging 
from  barbarian  to  a  sensuous  civilization.  Their  so-called  law- 
givers seem  to  have  introduced  only  such  changes  as  turbulent 
and  contending  interests  necessitated.  Both  Solon  and  Lyour- 
gus  were  summoned  to  political  importance  by  the  violent 
strife  of  factions.  Their  measures  were  remedial.  The  small 
extent  of  territory  of  their  several  states  caused  the  existence 
of  e^ils  to  be  immediately  felt :  and,  while  the  absorbing  de- 
votion of  the  Grecian  mind  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  viewed 
as  a  moral  person  and  not  as  a  mechanical  instrumentality, 
was  prolific  in  heroic  character,  it  was  also  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  needed  political  reform.  The  wisdom  of  the  sages  was 
exerted  not  in  speculative  invention,  but  in  the  interpretation 
of,  and  cooperation  with,  the  spirit  of  past  and  passing  events. 
Their  aims  were  but  the  aims  of  Greece.  The  end  for  which 
they  wrought  was  not  an  approach  to  ideal  excellence,  but 
an  escape  from  threatening  misrule ;  the  means  which  they 
employed  were  furnished  by  experience  and  not  speculation. 
In  the  Mosaic  and  Grecian  constitutions,  as  history  has  handed 
them  down,  the  student  finds  all  squares  enlivened  by  the 
pleasing  hue  of  popular  freedom,  but  in  the  several  squares  it 
is  graduated  and  intermingled  with  other  and  darker  colors,  in 
such  varied  degrees  as  to  show  that  each  and  all  were  tinged, 
not  in  accordance  with  theory,  but  by  the  spirit  of  widely- 
diversified  local  facts. 

Rome,  considered  as  the  scat  of  government,  had  a  growth 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  Rome  the  inhabited  town.  A 
few  fishermen's  huts  grew  to  be  a  vast  metropolis,  in  which 
rose  and  frowned  the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  world. 
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An  adventurous  fratricide,  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  fu- 
gitive slaves,  established  a  centre  around  which  was  to  be 
formed  a  system  of  jurisprudence  of  unequalled  breadth  and 
precision.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  streets  of  Rome  were 
laid  out  and  from  time  to  time  increased  as  convenience  dic- 
tated, than  that  the  materials  of  her  constitution  were  contrib- 
uted, and  its  construction  and  frequent  reconstruction  con- 
trolled, by  the  facts  of  her  history.  All  through  her  course, 
from  the  time  when  she  emerges  from  the  mists  of  myth,  down 
to  her  inglorious  decline,  the  great  law  manifested  in  her  polit- 
ical institutions  is,  that  all  power  seeks  to  dominate  in  govern- 
ment, and  will  do  so  except  as  it  is  checked  and  controlled  by 
some  other  power.  While  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  kept  alive  the  leading  idea  which  Greece  de- 
veloped-— that  political  power  resides  in  the  people — expanding 
or  contracting  as  theexcited  plebeians  or  the  grasping  patricians 
gained  an  increased  influence,  it  contained  little  that  could  fos- 
ter individual  liberty.  A  crowded  population,  acting  directly 
and  collectively,  could  never  develop  a  system  of  personal 
rights.  Hence  Rome  made  but  little  advance  in  civil  liberty. 
Her  republicanism  was  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  the  genius 
of  a  nation,  however  transcendent,  can,  in  government,  only 
reproduce  principles  which  circumstances  have  established  or 
disclosed.  Another  nation,  under  more  auspicious  circum-^ 
stances,  was  to  realize  a  constitutional  destiny  which  had  been 
denied  to  her. 

The  nation  called  to  this  elevated  career  was  the  English. 
On  a  distant  island,  in  the  extremity  of  the  world,"  a  train 
of  causes  was  being  set  in  motion  which  was  to  develop 
a  new  civil  liberty.  This  liberty  was  to  contain  all  that 
Greece  and  Rome  had  bequeathed,  and  was  to  add  a  new  ele- 
ment, viz.,  the  protection  of  individual,  personal,  rights-  The 
valorous  native  Briton,  the  mystery-loving  Druid,  the  fierce 
Saxon,  the  piratical  Dane,  the  conquering  Norman,  and,  above 
all,  the  Roman,  bearing  the  immortal  hopes  and  liberalizing 
influences  of  Christianity — all  participated  in  the  grand 
work  of  preparing  English  minds  and  English  institutions 
for  such  a  conservative  progress  and  progressive  conser- 
vatism as  should  make  continued  advance  at  once  possible 
and  safe. 

The  great  features  in  the  progress  of  British  institutions  are 
the  constitution  of  Parliament,  the  growth  of  jurisprudence, 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
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An  assemblage  of  barons  and  bishops  originally  convoked 
to  advise  with  the  king,  was  the  germ  of  Parliament.  Addi- 
tional knights  from  shires,  and  deputies  from  the  burroughs, 
summoned  to  strengthen  the  throne  of  an  illegitimate  monarch, 
formed  the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right 
of  the  commons  to  petition  ejcpanded,  till  their  assent  became  a 
pre-requisite  to  the  enactment  of  laws.  They  them  strided 
forward  as  an  aggressive  power,  and  maintained  that  taxation 
and  representation  were  inseparable.  Thus  has  grown  up  the 
representative  system  of  England  ;  commencing  in  the  selfish 
policy  and  fear  of  a  usurper,  and  ending  in  the  swaying 
authority  of  the  commonalty  of  England. 

The  common  law  of  England,  except  as  modified  by  feudal 
institutions,  is  derived  from  the  civil  law.  The  right  of  trial 
by  jury  came  from  the  Slavonic  race,  and  was  enjoyed  along 
with  the  fabled  felicity  attending  the  reign  of  Alfrea  the  Great. 
Then  came  the  right  of  public  trial,  then  the  right  to  the  ac- 
cused of  being  seasonably  informed  of  the  precise  nature  of 
public  accusations,  then  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  then  the 
assignment  of  counsel  to  the  prisoner,  and  last  the  confirmation 
of  the  freedorfr  of  the  press.  These  rights,  secured  one  by  one 
as  experience  disclosed  the  want,  are  few  and  simple,  but  they 
are  the  fruits  of  ages  of  det6rmined  struggle. 

The  royal  prerogative  has  been  checked  by  the  growing  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  and  restrained  within  narrow  and  still 
narrower  limits  by  the  vigorous  expansion  of  the  common  law. 
But  there  have  been  three  great  occasions  when  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  sanction 
of  the  king  to  formal  instruments  containing  their  recital. 
These  occasions  produced  the  "  Magna  Charta,"  "  The  Peti- 
tion  of  Rights,"  and  •*  The  Bill  of  Rights."  The  first  was 
wrested  by  the  armed  barons  from  the  timid  King  John  ;  the 
second  was  signed  by  the  lawless  and  unfortunate  Charles ; 
and  the  third  was  obtained  from  the  newly-enthroned  William 
and  Mary.  They  contain  the  only  written  constitution  of 
England.  The  demand  for  each  was  made  under  the  smart 
of  actual  grievances.  The  assent  to  each  was  induced  by 
apprehended  consequences  of  refusal. 

I  have  thus  given  a  hurried  outline  of  a  constitution  which 
has  been  maturing  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  ener- 
gies have  expanded  so  as  to  enable  it  to  preside  over  and  pro- 
tect an  unsurpassed  national  greatness  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea,  and  to  render  more  and  more  secure  that  personal  liberty 
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which  it  has  ushered  into  the  world,  and  in  which  it  "lives 
and  has  its  being."  It  is  strong  and  flexible.  It  is  beneficent 
and  progressive.  Its  pecaliar  constituent  principles  originated 
in  real  evils ;  when  the  relief  was  obtained,  the  remedial  meas- 
ure was  wrought  into  a  fundamental  law.  How  active,  and 
at  the  same  time  cautious,  has  been  tne  spirit  of  the  nation, 
which,  co-operating  with  events,  has  wrought  it  out.  That 
spirit,  aided  by  the  rebuked  licentiousness  of  a  monarch,  cast 
off  papacy  with  its  repressing  influences.  It  has  exiled  and 
beheaded  kings ;  it  has  created  a  commonwealth ;  it  has  over- 
thrown a  commonwealth,  and  in  all  its  exciting  labors  has 
suffered  itself  to  be  misled  by  no  vague  abstractions,  but  has 
sought  steadily  the  practical,  and  with  that  has  been  content. 

The  consideration  of  the  English  constitution  naturally  leads 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  that  of  the  parent  to  the  child. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  speak  impartially  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  our  Constitution — ^noble  structure !  — was  formed. 
Something  of  that  patriotic  reverence  which  led  the  an- 
cients to  refer  the  origin  of  their  governments  to  heroes,  is 
native  to  mind.  It  is  a  popular  idea  among  us  that  our  own 
government  is  essentially  new.  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the 
^^framers  of  our  Constitution."  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  originated  a  political  system  because  we  commenced  a 
separate  national  existence.  If  by  "  abstract  principles  "  we 
understand  those  given  by  the  reason  or  deduced  by  logic,  as 
distinguished  from  those  taught  by  experience,  we  must  decide 
that  the  essential  provisions,  both  of  the  separate,  and  the 
United  States,  were  derived  from  the  realities  of  history,  and 
not  from  "  the  abstract  principles  of  philosophy." 

The  thirteen  original  States  had  been  subjected  to  a  long 
training  as  colonies  of  the  British  crown.  Their  local  institu- 
tions had  been  established  under  charters.  The  earlier  colo- 
nists had  personally  felt  the  inequality  of  opportunity  created 
by  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  They  established,  therefore, 
laws  for  the  equal  distribution  of  property.  The  political  sig- 
nificance and  influence  of  towns  were  the  early  development  of 
colonial  life.  The  colonies  had,  from  the  beginning,  legislated 
through  assemblages  of  deputies  from  the  towns.  Thus  had 
sprung  up  a  government  more  thoroughly  representative  than 
that  of  England.  The  colonial  jurisprudence  was  of  course 
English,  so  that  when  independence  came,  the  charters  became 
constitutions,  and  the  colonies  states,  with  complete  systems 
of  government  in  full  operation. 
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Circamstances  had  also  paved  the  way  for  the  confederation. 
For  when  taxation  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  raothdr- 
oountry,  the  several  colonies  had  met  by  deputies,  to  prepare 
a  united  remonstrance,  and  afterward,  when  war  threatened, 
to  devise  means  for  united  resistance.  When  the  war  of  sepa- 
ration was  ended,  common  danger,  common  success,  and,  above 
all,  common  interests,  had  fixed  the  idea  of  a  union,  of  which 
the  confederacy  was  but  the  expression. 

This  confederacy  was,  by  the  experience  of  six  years,  prov- 
ed to  be  powerless.  It  had  no  authority.  It  had  no  sufficient 
revenue.  Hence  a  new  general  government,  with  substantial 
powers,  was  rendered  necessary  ;  so  that  experience,  and  not 
philosophy,  led  to  the  duplicate  nature  of  our  system.  The 
"  United  Provinces  "  furnished,  not  only  the  name  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  the  principle  upon  which  its  powers  were  shared 
by  the  general  and  State  authorities.  The  apportionment  of 
power  among  the  several  branches  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  was  made  upon  a  principle  of  close  analogy 
with  the  constitution  of  England.  Our  executive  has  the 
same  duties  as  the  British  sovereign  ;  our  legislature  was  con- 
structed like  the  British,  save  that  having  no  hereditary 
branch,  we  substitute  the  Senate  as  representing  States ;  and 
our  judicial  system  and  jurisprudence  were  incorporated  entire 
from  Englcmd's.  In  the  production  of  our  Constitution,  we 
labored  as  Englishmen,  reproducing  upon  American  soil  Brit- 
ish institutions.  The  fruits  of  the  centuries  of  English  expe- 
rience is  ours  by  inheritance  and  a  former  appropriation.  In 
all  the  grand  drama,  from  the  time  when  the  curtain  rises 
with  the  landing  at  Boston,  down  to  the  closing  scene  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  principles  for  which  we  contended,  in  the 
manner  of  our  struggle,  and  in  the  «are  with  which  we  cher- 
ished the  results,  I  see  abundant  proof  that  transplanting  had 
not  destroyed  or  injured  the  idea  of  civil  liberty  which  hu- 
manity had  won  to  itself  in  the  Old  World.  Everywhere,  and 
in  all  things,  I  see  a  practical,  trained  sagacity,  ranging 
through  the  wide  circle  of  events  for  sure  knowledge,  but  no- 
where and  in  nothing,  the  rashness  of  self-confident  speculation. 

"  Yet  I  donbt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  mns, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  wiih  the  process  of  the  suns.*' 

I  do  not  undervalue  our  Constitution  when  I  say,  that  its 

principles  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  older  nations.    For  the 

truths  which  Grod  works  out  by  events,  are  valuable  beyond 

those  which  man's  narrow  mind  originates.    In  enjoying  our 
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Constitution,  we  are  enjoying  the  heritage  of  all  former  ages* 
The  fruits  of  the  Jewish  discipline  are  ours  in  our  ready  and 
clear  conceptions  of  religious  truth  ;  the  result  of  Grecian 
development  is  ours,  in  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  people's  right 
to  rule ;  a  product  of  the  Roman  mind  was  received  in  its 
contribution  from  a  refined  and  broad  jurisprudence ;  Holland 
struggling  and  Holland  successful,  wrought  out  for  us  an  idea 
of  a  blended  government,  which  should  be  at  once  centralized 
and  localized ;  the  [Reformation  gave  an  expansive  force  to 
mind  which  was  at  work  among  the  exiled  colonists;  and 
England  supplied,  not  only  the  outline  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  a  distinct  idea  of  a  civil  condition,  in  which  liberty 
was  removed  from  anarchy,  and  restraint  prevented  from  be- 
coming despotism.  All  the  resultant  ideas  looming  up  and 
operating  in  their  freedom  in  the  Americam  mind,  rendered  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  substantially  differing  from  the 
present  one,  practically  impossible. 

IV. — But  abstract  principles  have  been  essayed  in  govern- 
ment, and  that  too  in  recent  times.  A  constitution  was  form- 
ed for  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  by  Locke  the  philosopher 
and  the  scholarly  Shaftesbury.  It  was  a  semi-feudal  system, 
thoroughly  elaborated  in  all  its  ramifications.  But  an  al- 
ready established  community  had  not  the  ability  to  re-adjast 
itself  according  to  speculative  principles,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  phibsopher,  whose  diagnosis  of  the  mind  has  been  the 
admiration  of  thinkers,  soon  became  obsolete. 

An  experiment  was  also  made,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  fatal  consequences.  Imaginative,  speculative,  and 
infidel  France,  weary  of  an  enfeebled  monarchy,  intrusted  her 
political  destiny  to  philosophy.  She  strove  not  to  follow,  but 
to  guide  events ;  she  disregarded  customis  and  institutions  ; 
she  did  not  consult  capacity  ;  she  put  no  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  principles  must  become  structural  in  society  before  they 
can  be  fundamental  in  government ;  with  the  liberality  of  rea- 
son itself,  she  propounded  a  ^stem  based  upon  liberty,  equali- 
ty, and  fraternity.  These  principles,  set  at  work  at  once  and 
in  their  fullness,  rendered  society  a  riotous  mob.  Liberty  be- 
came lawlessness  ;  the  sudden  process  of  equalizing  resulted 
in  demoralization,  and  abstract  fraternity  became  practical 
iratricide.  A  wide-spread  anarchy  devastated  and  destroyed, 
and  a  horror-stricken  people  welcomed  a  succeeding  despot- 
ism. The  career  of  governments  formed  on  abstract  princi- 
ples must  ever  be  thus  brief  and  abruptly  terminated. 
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V. — I  have  thus  examined  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
known  principles  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  government,  as 
well  as  in  the  light  of  history,  and  I  conclude  that  the  forma- 
tive influence  which  works  in  the  development  of  beneficent 
constitutions,  resides  in  fad  and  not  in  philosophy  ;  that  the 
dream  precedes  the  interpretation;  that  we  must  look  for  aa 
analogy  in  nature  and  not  in  art,  and  pronounce  the  normal 
condition  of  a  state  a  growth,  and  not  a  structure.  This  law 
of  man's  progress  in'  government,  is  but  an  illustration  of  a 
still  wider — ^the  universal — law  of  mind,  that  truth  has  found 
its  entrance  int^  the  understanding  of  mankind,  through  the 
door  of  actual  experience.  Truth  would  have  perished  froiu 
among  men,  had  it  rested  in  formulas  alone.  If  in  religion, 
humanity,  struggling  for  four  thousand  years,  with  the  prob- 
lems of  destiny,  and  urged  by  the  responsibilities  of  living, 
had  sought  in  vain  for  the  simple  law  of  love  till  it  was  mani- 
fested by  the  divine  Saviour  in  a  htlman  life  and  death  ;  if 
science,  reaching  its  arms  from  pole  to  pole,  and  goaded  on  by 
an  insatiate  curiosity,  can  make  its  advances  only  by  the  toil- 
some accumulations  of  facts ;  if  art,  wedded  to  the  freedom  of 
the  ideal  world,  can  proffer  no  instruction  save  its  master- 
pieces ;  if,  vpL  short,  in  all  things,  even  the  individual  mind  in 
its  free  inquiry,  has  but  classified  and  generalized  facts,  what 
*  wonder  that  the  collective  mind  of  a  nation — often  clouded  by 
ignorance,  occupied  with  life's  necessities,  impeded  by  cus- 
tom, misled  by  artifice,  and  fettered  by  force,  has  advanced 
only  as  stirring  events  have  carried  it  onward,  and  has  com-> 
prehended  political  systems  only  as  it  has  viewed  them 
glowing  in  the  furnace  of  realitjr. 

This  conclusion,  if  correct,  leaves  the  developments  of  politi- 
cal organizations  of  the  future  to  be  characterized  by  the  suc- 
ceeding eras  of  events.  These  events  do  not  fall  out  by 
chance.  As  surely  as  the  aggregate  movement  of  our  race  is 
onward,  as  surely  as  Providence  is  leading  the  human  mind 
to  a  higher  and  still  higher  stand-point,  so  surely  will  political 
constitutions  embody  more  and  more  of  the  liberality  and  jus- 
tice of  ideal  governments.  The  constitutions  of  the  various 
states  of  Grreeoe,  notwithstanding  her  resplendent  arts  and 
refined  culture,  were  based  upon  the  narrow  idea  that  man  ex- 
isted only  as  a  member  of  the  state.  The  Roman  empire, 
notwithstanding  its  strongly  centralizing  forces,  was,  by  rea- 
son of  its  wide  territorial  expansion,  compelled  to  give  a  reo- 
ognition  to  municipal  rights.    Modern  constitutions,  repro- 
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dncing  the  decentralizing  ideas,  which  have  been  given  forth 
by  successive  civilizations,  combining,  eliminating,  and  inten- 
sifying them  as  changing  circumstances  have  demanded,  have 
thrown  them  in  multiplied  protective  provisions  around  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  individual  citizen.  May  we  not 
hope  that  when  a  more  thorough  Christian  civilization  shall 
possess  itself  of  the  strongholds  of  society,  constitutions  of 
government  will  centre  in  the  principle  that  man  is  entitled 
to  care,  not  merely  as  lending  glory  to  the  state — not  merely 
as  acquiring  and  enjoying  property — ^but  as  endowed  with  a 
moral  and  immortal  nature? 

R.  H.  c. 


ABT  n.-POPDLAfi  SOVEBEIGNTI. 
▲  REVIEW  OP  MR.  Douglas's  article  on  popular  sovereignty. 

Dropping  from  the  hot  arena  of  the  Senate  chamber  into 
holiday  life,  Mr.  Douglas  has  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  sum- 
mer leisure  by  a  magazine  essay,  elucidating  his  theory  of 
squatter  sovereignty.  Naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  partial 
and  fragmentary  edition  in  which  he  is  made  to  appear 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  he  courts  the  solitude  of  Illinois  and 
his  private  library,  and  in  the  article  under  consideration  we 
are  favored  with  his  deliberate  and  elaborate  annunciations. 

The  great  prominence  which  the  theme  of  the  artible  has 
acquired  in  the  public  mind,  the  distinguished  character  borne 
by  the  author  of  the  article,  and  the  signal  ability  with  which 
it  is  contrived,  have  .conspired  to  secure  it  a  general  currency 
throughout  the  United  States.  People  everywhere  have  read 
it,  and  it  rises  to  be  an  object  of  some  importance  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  matter  it  embodies  is  wholesome  and 
sound.  Men,  as  a  general  rule,  read  as  they  run,  audit  is  be- 
lieved that  the  article  of  Mr.  Douglgis,  thus  read,  is  adapted  to 
engender  very  disastrous  conclusions.  Its  positions  are  taken 
with  such  ingenious  unfairness,  its  argument  marches  under 
such  skilful  ambush,  and  its  deductions  present  themselves  un- 
der such  a  glamour  of  inevitableness,  that  the  casual  reader  is 
liable  to  be  fatally  misled.  Jt  is  therefore  thought  that  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  this  production  might  be  profitably 
explored  ;  and  the  present  review  is  undertaken  with  the  hope 
that  an  honest  inquisition  may  serve  to  expose  it,  in  its  sheer 
and  truthful  aspects. 
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Moral  philosophy  lays  it  down  as  a  first  tmth,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  is  a  design  of  the  Deity,  and  hence,  that  every 
act  which  promotes  this  design  is  right,  and  every  act  which 
ohstruots  this  design  is  wrong.  We  have,  also,  as  another  fun- 
damental fact  in  ethics,  that  whatever  is  nsefid  is  right,  since 
whatever  is  useful  contributes  to  swell  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness. Thus  we  deduce  utility  as  the  great  criterion  of  con- 
duct. The  moral  sense  of  the  world  has  established  as  a 
general  rule,  that  no  principle  of  action  is  useful  which  vio-- 
lates  the  sanctity  of  individual  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  rights  is  a  vital  condition  to  happiness.  From 
this  flows,  as  another  general  rule,  that  every  system,  princi- 
ple, or  law,  which  is  at  war  with  individual  rights,  of  neces- 
sity must  be  wrong.  Therefore,  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  theory,  however  symmetrical,  upheld  by  arguments,  how- 
ever consecutive,  which  in  its  practical  results  immolates  any 
right  of  person  or  property,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  an 
essential  infirmity  lurks  somewhere,  which  thoroughly  vitiates 
its  theory. 

These  are  some  of  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
timate the  propositions  set  forth  in  Mr.  Douglas's  dissertation. 
If  his  propositions  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of  these  standards, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  they  at  least  transgress  no  statute  of 
the  higher  law,  and  then  it  will  be  only  left  to  consider 
whether  they  consist  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  issues,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  define  the  position  of  the  intervention  party,  because  Mr. 
Douglas  has  seriously  misstated  that  position.  In  the  outset 
of  his  treatise  he  classifies  those  who  have  expressed  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  squatter  sovereignty  under  three  divisions. 
The  second  of  these  divisions  reads  as  follows : 

*'  Those  who  believe  that  the  Constilution  establish bs  slavery  in  the  territorieM^ 
and  'withholds  from  Congress  and  the  territorial  legislature  the  power  to  control 
it ;  and  who  insist  that  in  the  event  the  territorial  legislature  fails  to  enact  the  r«- 
quisite  laws  for  its  protection,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  imtar' 


This  assumes  to  state  the  position  of  the  Southern  demo- 
crats. It  is  just  half  fact  and  half  fable.  The  latter  portion 
is  true,  the  former  unqualifiedly  erroneous.  No  intervention 
democrat  insists  that  the  Constitution  establishes^^  slavery, 
but  simply  that  it  enjoins  the  protection  of  slaves  whenever  a 
necessity  for  such  protection  obtains.    And  this,  if  the  expres- 
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sion  may  be  allowed,  not  because  they  are  slaves,  but  because 
they  are  property.  The  claim  for  protection,  therefore,  is  not 
restricted  to  negroes.  Establish  the  quality  of  property  in  any 
object,  and  the  fact  that  its  safety  is  imperilled,  and  a  clear 
case  arises  which  authorizes  the  intervention  of  Congress.  Thus 
the  object  in  whose  favor  protection  is  invoked,  is  a  matter 
wholly  irrelevant.  The  principle  guiding  the  action  of  Con- 
gress is  uniform  and  general,  and  embraces  everything  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world,  in  which  a  right  of  property 
may  exist.  But  demonstrate  the  two  essential  facts  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  necessity  for  its  protection,  and  the  Southern 
democrats  affirm  that  Congress  is  bound  to  afford  full  security 
to  the  owner,  whether  the  object  involved  be  a  negro  or  a 
barnyard  fowl. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  put  the  Southern 
party  in  a  false  position.  There  really  exists  no  such  organi- 
zation as  he  describes,  and  thus  his  well-planned  sorties 
have  all  been  directed  against  a  simple  forgery  of  his  own 
fancy.  The  real  doctrines  espoused  by  the  democrats  who  op- 
pose Mr.  Douglas  being  now  defined,  we  approach  the  doctrine 
which  he  upholds  as  just,  and  commends  to  our  acceptance. 

He  classes  himself  in  opinion  with  the  party  whom  he  thus 
describes : 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  neither  establishes 
nor  prohibits  slavery  in  the  territories j  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  legally  to  con- 
trol  ity  but  leaves  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domes- 
tie  institutions  4n  their  oum  vay^  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,'' 

There  is  just  enough  of  vagueness  in  the  language  of  this 
definition  to  make  it  as  happily  descriptive  of  the  intervention  as 
of  the  non-intervention  party. 

Under  fair  and  logical  rules  of  interpretation,  it  is  susceptible, 
of  being  demonstrated  that  it  embodies  the  identical  grounds 
which  the  Southern  democrats  now  occupy.  But  as  this  is  a 
definition  of  his  own  opinion  which  he  submits,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted subject  to  the  interpretation  he  places  upon  it. 

It  is  to  be  generally  remarked  of  Mr.  Douglas's  essay,  that  it 
is  essentially  a  lawyer's  production.  The  special  retainer  lurks  in 
every  feature.  His  argument  throughout  its  course  persistently 
ignores  the  discussion  of  principle,  and  abjectly  appeals  to  prece- 
dent. The  capital  idea  of  his  article  i&  to  identify  the  theory 
of  squatter  sovereignty,  as  a  doctrine  advocated  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Revolution.    In  the  conduct  of  this  plan  Mr.  Douglas  as- 
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sumes  the  infallibility  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  regis- 
ters their  utterances  as  unetlterable  rules  of  political  aclion. 
He  discovers  squatter  sovereignty  to  their  paramount  and 
critical  maxim  of  government,  and  claims  its  application  in  fa- 
vor of  our  territorial  communities.  The  whole  scheme  oT  his 
argument  founds  upon  the  two  assumptions,  that  the  colonial 
doctrines  of  government  were  despotically  correct,  and  that 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  Congress  and  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  are  identical  with  those  which  con- 
nected Great  Britain  with  her  American  colonies. 

On  the  former  of  these  assumptions  it  need  only  be  re- 
marked that,  however  reverentially  we  regard  the  authors  of 
our  republic,  as  well  as  the  political  opinions  on  which  they 
acted,  we  should  be  false  to  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
did  we  fail  to  repudiate  any  system,  however  encrusted  with 
the  authority  of  precedent,  which  sought  the  property  disfran- 
chisement of  whole  communities.  It  is  not  apprehended,  how- 
ever, that  this  discussion  will  lead  us  into  a  conflict  with  any 
of  the  great  principles  underlying  the  war  of  Independence. 
A  consideration  of  Mr.  Douglas's  second  assumption  will  ex- 
pose such  a  radical  difference  between  the  relations  of  the 
American  colonies  and  territories,  with  their  respective  govern- 
ments, as  must  repel  the  idea  of  adducing  them  as  parallel 
oases. 

The  fallacy  on  which  this  second  assumption  rests,  is  one 
customary  among  sophists.  It  consists  in  extending,  by  anal- 
ogy, some  principle  established  as  true  of  a  single  case,  or  class 
of  cases,  to  another  case,  or  class  of  cases,  which  are  unlike  in 
some  important  particulars.  Thus  Mr.  Douglas,  under  the  be- 
lief that  he  has  established  the  right  of  the  American  colonies 
to  admit  or  exclude  African  slaves,  as  they  might  select,  at- 
tempts to  extend  the  same  right  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  even  granting  that  he  has  established  the  right 
in  the  colonies,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  his  oases  exhibit  that 
fatal  want  of  similarity  which  clearly  corrupts  the  analogy. 

Before  attempting  to  designate  the  particulars  in  which  this 
want  of  similarity  is- observed,  the  prepositions  of  Mr.  Douglas 
will  be  considered  from  his  own  points  of  view.  He  wishes  to 
establish  that  Virginia  stood  to  England  as  Kansas  stands  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  sake  of  argument  it  will  be  allowed 
that  he  establishes  thaffact,  what  results  ?  He  takes  Virginia 
as  fairly  representing  the  sense  of  the  other  oolonies  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  extracts  a  chapter  from  her  an- 
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te-revolutionary  history,  desoribiiig  her  action  with  reference 
to  that  traffic.  He  reads  to  us  sundry  acts  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  of  Yirginia,  showing  that  they  considered 
the  slave-trade  as  among  the  questions  t^ffecting  the  internal 
polity"  of  Virginia,  and  therefore  one  over  which  she  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Douglas  might  have  gone  on  with  equal  truth  to  allege 
that  Washington  looked  upon  African  slavery  as  a  grievous 
wrong,  and  that  Madison  and  Jefferson  regarded  it  as  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  shortly  to  be  expunged  from  our  political  sys- 
tem. Had  he  done  this,  I  should  have  scissored  the  statement 
from  the  pages  of  Harper^  and  by  its  side  have  pasted  an  ex- 
tract from  a  February  number  of  the  New- Orleans  DeUa^  con- 
taining an  admirable  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
Douglas,  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  In  this  extract  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  grave 
issue  with  the  sagas  of  the  Revolution,  and  so  far  from  adhe- 
ring to  his  role  of  the  infatuated  disciple,  that  he  absolutely 
scouted  the  teachings  of  his  masters,  and,  in  a  discourse  of  great 
power,  advocated  the  plan  of  African  slavery,  as  morally  right, 
as  an  essential  element  in  our  labor  economy,  and  as  a  great 
providence  to  the  slave. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  invited  to  consider  the  moral  which  flows 
from  this.  All  human  precedents  are  fallible,  and  actual  re- 
sults are  the  only  means  we  have  of  measuring  the  soundness 
of  abstract  principles,  and  coercing  their  operation  within  legit- 
imate spheres.  By  the  light  of  these  "  results"  we  have  just 
ascertained  that  Jefferson  was  wrong  and  that  Mr.  Douglas 
was  right,  and  now  by  this  same  light  it  is  proposed  to  esti- 
mate the  action  of  the  colonial  legislature. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Yirginia,  with  her  sister  dependencies, 
claimed  the  right  of  exclusively  controlling  the  slave-trade,  and 
that  she  officially  expressed  this  right  through  various  legis- 
lative provisions.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  British  Par- 
liament disapproved  these  enactments,  and  passed  laws 
obstructing  their  operation.  These  are  the  naked  &cts,  and  on 
these  facts,  without  going  beyond  or  behind  them,  utterly  ig- 
noring every  surrounding  circumstance,  however  relevant  and 
explanatory,  Mr.  Douglas  unqualiiiedly  applauds  Yirginia,  and 
as  unqualifiedly  denounces  Great  Britain.  This  is  hardly  the 
course  of  a  logical  searcher  after  truth.  Because  the  colonies 
rightfully  resisted  and  overthrew  a  general  system  of  oppres- 
sion, it  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that  every  measure  they 
advocated  was  just,  or  that  every  measure  they  opposed 
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was  unjust.  From  the  despotic  action  of  theEnglifth  gov- 
ernment  in  nrany  things,  it  cannot  be  justly  argued  that  it 
was  despotic  in  all  things.  This  is  to  shut  the  eyes  on  the 
vices  of  one  fallible  agency,  and  refuse  to  see  a  virtue  in  an- 
other fallible  agency  ;  and  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Douglas  has 
elaborately  done.  He  cannot  see  wrong  in  colonial,  and  will 
not  see  right  in  British  action. 

The  palpable  unfairness  of  this  system  of  reasoning  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  under  consideration.  Related  as  Virginia 
was  to  England,  the  act  of  her  colonial  assembly  excluding 
British  citizens  with  their  slaves,  can  only  be  esteemed  as  sub- 
versive of  property  rights,  and  England,  in  interposing  her 
veto  to  avert  the  consequences  of  this  act,  must  be  held  to 
have  done  an  eminently  right  and  proper  thing.  Virginia 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and 
subject  to  her  laws,  and  this  logically  withheld  her  from 
making  any  discrimination  against  pro|>erty  held  by  an  English 
citizen,  and  recognized  as  property,  by  the  laws  whose  su- 
premacy Virginia  admitted. 

Mr.  Douglas  informs  us  that  Virginia  made  loud  proclama- 
tion of  her  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  vaunted  her  attach- 
ment to  British  institutions,  and  claimed,  as  an  inestimable 
inheritance,  the  rights  and  immunities  secured  by  the 
British  Constitution.  And  yet,  with  a  tongue  heavy  with 
inch  protestations,  she  is  found  forging  a  set  of  the  most 
oppressive  acts  against  a  number  of  her  fellow-subjects,  claim- 
ing equally  with  herself  the  same  constitutional  birthright. 

While,  however,  rating  this  action  of  Virginia  as  highly  in- 
consistent, it  is  at  the  same  time  conceded  that  she  might 
have  made  the  veto  of  the  British  government  the  pretext  for 
dissolving  her  relations  with  England,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
right  of  revolution  inheres  in  every  people,  resting  as  to  its  ex- 
ercise in  their  sole  discretion.  Having  dissociated  herself 
with  England,  she  might  then,  with  perfect  consistency,  have 
admitted  or  excluded  slaves,  since  tiien,  she  W6uld  have  taken 
upon  herself  the  functions  of  sovereignty ;  but  while  she  re- 
mained a  province  of  England,  it  is  inexorably  held,  that  she 
could  not  have  rightfully  directed  her  legislation  against  any 
particular  class  of  British  subjects,  or  particular  species  of 
British  property. 

Had  Virginia,  however,  declared  her  independence  on  the 
rejection  of  her  right  to  control  the  slave  trade,  it  would  th^ 
have  been  a  question  for  England  to  decide  whether  such  a 
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provocation  was  snfficient  or  ittsnflSoient.  This  decision  would, 
of  course,  have  been  of  binding  effect  only  upon  herself  ;  it 
could  not  have  impaired  the  right  of  Virginia  to  make  a  simi- 
lar decision.  The  latter  being  a  distinct  people,  with  an  inher- 
ent right  of  revolution,  would  have  been  the  ultimate  judge 
of  the  cause  justifying  their  eonertion  of  this  right,  while  Eng- 
land, being  the  other  party  in  interest,  would  have  been  equally 
entitled  to  determine  what  her  interests  in  the  premises  re- 
quired. The  probabilities  are,  that  there  would  have  been  an 
appeal  to  arms.  One  party  or  the  other,  in  the  case  supposed, 
must  have  been  wrong,  and  we,  who  are  so  far  removed,  may 
be  accounted  to  have  sufficiently  acquired  the  character  of  im- 
partial third  parties  to  decide  the  question. 

It  is  admitted  that  circumstances  might  have  prevailed  in 
Virginia  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  persistence  in  the  slave-trade 
would  have  endangered  her  very  existence.  In  fact,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  such  circumstances  did  exist,  and  therefore, 
that  the  case  of  Virginia  comes  under  an  exceptional  rule,  to 
bo  hereafter  considered.  She  was,  as  a  colony,  environed  by 
hostile  hordes  of  Indians,  and  it  is  urged  that  these,  fraterni- 
zing witii  the  equally  savage  Africans,  ceaselessly  threat- 
ened to  exterminate  her.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  it  is 
at  once  conceded,  that  Virginia  was  amply  provoked  1o  exert 
her  revolutionary  right,  and  to  take  any  preliminary  action 
which  she  thought  essential  to  her  integrity.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  authorized  her  to  exclude  slaves,  declare 
martial  law,  or  make  any  other  exigent  provision.  But  had 
she  excluded  slaves  from  simple  considerations  of  industrial 
•  expediency,  it  is  submitted  that  this  exclusion  could  not  have 
been  rightfully  enforced.  The  reason  is,  that  such  an  act  is  at 
all  times  an  invasion  of  property  rights,  and  like  all  such  in- 
vasions, can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  indispensa- 
bility  to  the  public  necessities.  Society  itself  rests  on  the 
law  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  subordinates  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  But  cases  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
law  are  to  be  regarded  as  great,  imperative  exceptions,  receiv- 
ing their  sanction  from  the  same  principle,  which  establishes 
their  converse  as  the  general  rule. 

To  put  Kansas,  therefore,  on  a  footing  with  Virginia,  it  is 
incumbent  on  Mr.  Douglas  to  show  that  similar  imperious 
necessities  exist  in  her  case,  which  bring  her  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exceptional  rnle.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Douglas 
will  find  this  to  bo  a*  difficult  undertaking.    Kandas  lacks  both 
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of  the  savage  elements  in  the  Virginia  case.  She  is  neither 
menaced  by  formidable  tribes  of  Indians,  nor  of  African  sava- 
ges.  The  adjacent  Indians  are  coerced  by  fear  of  the  United 
States  into  amicable  relations,  and  the  negroes  introduced  are 
orderly  and  docile  laborers,  mild  of  disposition  and  educated 
under  the  teachings  of  the  Grospel.  From  its  territorial  organi- 
zation to  the  present  time,  Kansas  has  had  no  call  for  a  soldier 
of  the  republic,  unless,  indeed,  to  sabre  Mr.  Douglas's  proteges^ 
the  squatter  sovereigns,  into  a  realizing  sense  of  the  social 
decencies.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  conmion  between  the 
colony  of  Virginia  and  the  territory  of  Kansas  which  warrants 
the  latter  in  taking  the  former  as  a  precediBut.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  originate  in  no  apprehensions  for 
her  public  safety,  but  that  they  found  simply  and  exclusively 
in  the  hostility  of  one  section  to  Uie  labor  system  of  another 
section.  This,  therefore,  excludes  Kansas  from  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  an  exceptional  case,  and  places  her  broadly  and 
squarely  under  the  dominion  of  the  general  rule,  that  no 
government  has  the  lawful  power  to  invade  the  property  rights 
of  its  citizens. 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  even  admitting  Mr.  Douglas  establishes 
the  analogy  which  he  claims  to  exist  between  the  relations  of 
American  colonies  and  territories  with  their  respective  govern- 
ments, yet,  that  the  rrght  of  action  claimed  by  the  colonies 
with  respect  to  slaver}^,  has  no  significance  as  applied  to  the 
territories,  unless  he  can  further  show  that  the  controlling  cir- 
cumstances which  evoked  and  justified  this  claim  in  the  colo- 
nies were  also  in  force  in  the  territories. 

But  it  is  not  admitted  that  he  sustains  the  analogy.  It  is  ' 
held,  on  the  contrary,  that  insuperable  objections  obstruct  its 
establishment.  The  fundanpiental  vices  of  Mr.  Douglas's  argu- 
ment are,  the  deduction  of  a  doctrine  from  irrelevant  prece- 
dents, and  its  application  to  a  condition  of  things  to  which  it 
can  only  be  applied  in  violation  of  obvious  rules  of  equity. 

Abstractions  are  not  always  sovereign  over  practical  emer- 
gencies, and  the  statesman  who,  to  inaugurate  a  favorite  theory, 
is  willing  to  annihilate  rights  and  solid  interests,  is  a  political 
Jesuit,  who,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ends,  is  blind  to  the . 
enormity  of  his  means.  It  is  to  be  seriously  feared  that  this 
sort  of  Jesuitism  is  threatening  to  engulf  Mr.  Douglas's  states- 
manship. 

There  are  several  points  of  difference  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  to  their  relations  with  their  respective 
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dependencies,  which  show  that  these  dependencies  are  to  be 
regarded  as  very  distinct  species  of  political  communities.  The 
first,  and,  perhaps,  most  significant  of  these  distinctions,  is  ex- 
posed in  the  celebrated  preamble,"  in  which  Parliament  de- 
clared its  right  "to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever," 
and  on  which  it  has  been  said  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought  This  preamble  embodies  the  well-settled  theory  of 
England,  and  all  other  European  governments,  with  reference 
to  colonial  possessions.  They  were  regarded  as  so  much  chat- 
tels, subject  to  the  unqualified  regulation  and  disposal  of  the 
moiiier-country.  G-overned  by  no  law  higher  than  their  own 
will,  the  rule  of  the  British  Parliament  over  their  Ameriioan 
colonies  was  nothing  less  than  a  legislative  despotism. 

"With  the  territories  of  the  United  States  the  case  is  very 
different.  They  are  under  the  control  of  Congress  certainly, 
but  that  control  is  a  qualified  and  defined  control,  mapped  out 
and  clearly  described  in  a  written  Constitution.  This  Constitu- 
tion extends  wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends, and  it  retains  the  action  of  the  national  legislature 
within  the  scope  of  its  delegations,  as  well  in  behalf  of  the 
territories,  as  of  the  sovereign  States  themselves.  It  accompa- 
nies the  citizen  of  the  United  States  wherever  he  goes,  and 
whether  within  the  limits  of  a  common  territory  or  of  a  foreign 
State,  guards  him  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights, 

In  their  geographical  relations  with  their  imperial  govern- 
ments, the  colonies  and  territories  are  widely  unlike.  Be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England,  a  great  ocean  surged  for 
three  thousand  miles.  This  immense  natural  divorce  neces- 
sarily disturbed  those  communities  of  interest  and  sentiment 
essential  to  the  unity  of  an  empire,  and  plainly  showed  that 
any  intimate  political  relation  was  temporary  in  its  very 
essence.  The  territories  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  estranged  by  no  desert  of  waters.  They  are  not 
separated,  save  by  a  line,  and  that  line  is  one  of  air.  They 
and  the  States  are  one  by  situation,  common  in  destiny,  and 
all  the  ties  of  neighborhood  and  fellow-citizenship  bind  them 
together  as  an  integral  community. 

Another  distinction  between  the  colonies  and  the  territories 
exists  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  which  attaches  them  to 
their  dependent  condition.  The  dependency  of  the  colonies 
was  fixed,  and  to  endure  for  all  time.  They  could  look  for- 
ward to  no  free  and  sturdy  majority,  but  were  doomed  to 
languish  under  a  sentence  of  eternal  minorship.  The  terri- 
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tories,  contra,  are  merely  under  a  temporarj  papUage,  in  a 
simple  state  of  transition,  from  which,  after  a  brief  period  of 
territorial  gestation,  they  are  to  be  delivered  as  sovereign 
States. 

It  is  again  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  degree  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
territories,  they  differ  widely  from  the  system  parsaed  by 
England,  and  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  ihe  Revolutionary 
patriots.  Under  our  present  plan  of  territorial  oi^anization. 
Congress  does  not  elect  to  shape  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
territories.  The  power  to  impose  taxes,  and  make  other 
municipal  provisions,  is  vested  in  the  territwial  assembly, 
qualified  however  by  the  essential  proviso,  that  Congress 
should  supervise  the  exercise  of  this  power,  to  see  that  it  was 
not  unconstitutionally  employed.  This  intervention  is  nega- 
tive in  its  character.  It  neither  aasumes  to  impose  a  system 
of  taxation  without  representation,  not  forcibly  compel  the 
adoption  of  any  domestic  plan.  It  leaves  a  general  rule,  pos- 
itive legislation  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  reserving  to  it- 
self the  power  to  preserve  the  in1»grity  of  all  constitutional 
rights.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious,  for  whereas  the 
local  government  is  perhaps  most  competent  to  decide  what 
legislation  would  promote  the  domestic  prosperity  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  best  and  only  judge, 
whether  such  legislation  trenches  on  the  rights  of  the  nation 
at  large. 

In  most  of  the  features,  therefore,  which  determine  the 
political  status  of  a  community,  the  colonies  and  the  territories 
are  at  a  cardinal  variance. 

It  now  remains  to  subject  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  test  of  a 
constitutional  inquest. 

In  answer  to  the  proposition,  that  the  territorial  legislature 
can  exercise  no  power  not  delegated  to  it  by  Congress,  Mr. 
Douglas  announces  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  italics,  that 

every  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
must  be  exercised  by  Congress,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution,^^ 

Allowing  to  this  rule  all  the  importance  with  which  Mr. 
Douglas  invests  it,  it  is  announced  as  another  rule  of  equal 
importance,  and  of  more  universal  application,  that  "  Congress 
may  delegate  to  inferior  and  local  tribunals,  powers  of  a 
legislative  nature,  which  it  is  fully  competent  itself  to  exer- 
cised 
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Tt  is  to  be  observed  of  Mr.  Douglas's  rule,  that  it  restricts 
the  ability  of  Congress  t-o  delegate  authority  only  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  powers  specially  "  conferred"  on  Congress.  But 
the  power  to  construct  territorial  governments  is  nowhere 
0peoifically  conferred"  on  Congress.  That  power  is  inci- 
dental to  another,  and  is  to  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  the 
necessary  and  proper  powers.  Was  there  a  special  provision 
in  the  constitution  requiring  Congress  to  institute  territorial 
governments,  invested  with  certain  and  defined  functions, 
then,  indeed,  might  it  be  argued  that  Congress  was  authorized 
to  organize  these  governments,  but  was  interdicted  from  ex- 
ercising or  meddling  with  any  of  their  described  offices.  But 
there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Constitution,  and  thus  the 
authority  to  Congress  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the 
article  from  which  it  is  inferred  ^md  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  subserve.  The  power  to  construct  territorial  governments, 
as  Mr.  Douglas  himself  allows,  is  drawn  by  implication  from 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  empowers  Congress  to 
"  admit  new  States ;"  and  is  only  justified  on  the  plea,  that 
such  governments  are  **  necessary,"  to  qualify  the  territories 
for  admission  as  States.  This  surrenders  the  whole  question 
unconditioneilly  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  for  when  that 
body  is  called  upon  to  enact  measures  necessary  and  proper" 
to  the  execution  of  some  legitimate  purpose,  it  is  plain  that 
Congress  is,  within  its  constitutional  sphere,  the  exclusive 
judge  as  to  what  these  measures  shall  be.  The  Congresses 
heretofore,  have  considered  that  territorial  governments  are 
among  these  "  necessary  and  proper"  measures ;  yet,  as  the 
action  of  one  Congress  is  not  binding  on  another,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  next  Congress  which  convenes  to  repeal  the  local 
government  now  in  force  over  Kansas,  and  to  abolish  provin- 
cial governments  as  an  element  in  our  territorial  system. 
Having  in  common  with  other  Congresses,  the  same  discretion 
as  to  what  is  "  necessary  and  proper,"  it  may  think  that  any- 
thing which  obstructs  its  immediate  connection  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories  was  hurtful  to  the  constitutional  purpose 
in  view,  and  hence  that  it  was  "  necessary"  for  it  to  undertake 
the  exclusive  municipal  legislation  of  the  territories. 

If,  then,  Congress  may  repeal  the  local  governments,  may 
qualify  them  as  it  thinks  fit,  is  competent*  to  exercise  all  of 
the  legislative  functions  they  possess,  and  its  laws  supply  the 
only  authority  by  virtue  of  which  these  governments  may  act, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  local  legislatures  are  to  be  esteemed 
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as  other  than  "  creatures"  of  Congress,  and  monstrous  to  con- 
tend, that  they  may  exercise  powers  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Congress  either  to  employ  or  to  delegate. 

Mr.  Douglas  puts  great  stress  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  Jef-  . 
fersonian  plan  for  the  government  of  territories."  This  was  a 
political  system  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  shortly  aft-er  the 
termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  for  the  regulation  of  all 
territories  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
denominated  by  himself  **a  charter  of  compact;"  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Douglas  does  not  fail  to  chronicle  after  a  very 
pageant  and  dramatic  way.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  criticise  this  plan."  The  first 
48,  that  it  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  was  simply 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  Confederated  Congress,  was 
not  even  binding  on  the  next  Congress  which  assembled  after 
the  one  which  adopted  it,  and  was,  of  course,  utterly  without 
pertinence  after  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution.  The 
second  reason  for  not  canvassing  the  "plan"  is,  that  it  is 
rather  selected  to  use  as  a  weapon  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  which, 
during  the  last  winter,  was  so  effectively  employed  against 
Mr.  Douglas  himself.  In  other  words,  as  there  are  some  foe- 
inen  against  whom  no  other's  steel  is  worthy,  it  is  proposed  to 
fight  Thomas  Jefferson  with  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  plan,"  as  has  been  seen,  was  produced  during  our 
confederated  existence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  so 
descriptive  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  nor,  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, half  so  relevant  as  the  expression  of  that  opinion 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  The  "plan" 
gives  us  Mr.  Jefferson  before  the  Constitution ;  but  in  the  or- 
ganic act  for  the  regulation  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  we  are 
furnished  with  Mr.  Jefferson  after  the  Constitution.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  pro- 
vided, himself,  the  scheme  for  its  temporary  government.  In 
the  fourth  section  of  the  fundamental  law  of  that  territory,  it 
is  thus  provided : 

"  The  legislative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  in  thirteen  of  the 
most  fit  and  discreet  persons  of  the  territory,  to  be  called  the  Legislattve  Coitx- 
ciL,  WHO  SHALL  BE  AppoiKTEO  a'nnuallt  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  amons  those  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  who  shall  have  resided  one  year 
at  least  in  the  said  territory,  and  hold  no  office  of  profit  under  the  territoiy  or 
the  United  States.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
said  legislative  council,  or  a  majority  of  them«  shall  hava  power  to  alter,  modi^, 
or  repeal  the  laws  which  may  be  in  lorce  at  the  commencement  of  this  act.  Their 
legislative  powers  shall  also  extend  to  all  the  rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  but 
no  law  shall  be  valid  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constttution  and  laws  of  the 
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United  States^  or  which  shaU  lay  any  penon  under  restraint,  bnrthen,  or  disability, 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  profession,  or  worship.  The  governor  shall 
publish  throughout  the  said  territory,  all  the  laws  which  shall  oe  made,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  tiie  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  wnich,  if  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  shall  thenceforth 
be  of  no  force.  The  governor,  or  legiwative  council,  shall  have  no  power  over 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  nor  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  claims  to  land  within  the  said  territory."  - 

Which  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  the  traest  expression  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  candid 
minds.  In  the  **  plan"  we  have  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  while 
his  mind  was  yet  in  the  revolutionary  fermentation.  His 
country,  with  him  as  its  foremost  political  champion,  had  just 
emerged  from  an  arduous  war,  fought  on  the  basis  of  violated 
colonial  rights.  His  blood  was  fevered,  and  all  his  antipathies 
still  in  active  rebellion  against  the  authority  by  which  men 
were  ruled.  In  his  inflamed  perceptions,  ^England  stood  asso- 
ciated with  all  forms  of  this  authority,"  and  thus  his  sym- 
pathies and  his  energies  were  equally  directed  in  favor  of  the 
governed,  as  against  the  governing.  He  was  to  some  extent 
fighting  against  a  phantom,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  in  his  plan  for  the  government  of  dependent  communities 
he  should  prescribe  restrictions  on  the  imperial  authority,  and 
a  degree  of  sovereignty  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  wholly  ob- 
noxious to  a  justly  regulated  government. 

In  the  territorial  law  of  Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Jefferson  with  his  pulses  smooth,  his  head  cool,  his 
faculties  ripe ;  of  a  mellow  experience,  at  the  top  of  his  capa- 
cities, and  the  acknowledged  chief  of  that  party  whose  con- 
stitutional opinions  have  given  to  our  policy  its  mould  and 
fashion.  In  this,  the  well-considered,  formal,  and  latest  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  is  to  be  found  a  full  repu- 
diation of  the  plan,"  and  an  express  assertion  of  the  doc- 
trine which  the  Southern  democrats  now  advocate.  And  Mr. 
Douglas  is  held  to  the  tenor  of  this  latest  deposition.  He  has 
summoned  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  stand,  has  made  him  his  special 
witness,  and  therefore,  has  excluded  himself  from  all  right  to 
impeach  his  testimony. 

It  is  to  be  further  remarked  of  this  territorial  law  of  Louisi- 
ana, that  it  ,^lustrates  the  principlo  before  announced,  that 
each  Congress  is  independent  of  every  other  Congress,  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  territories.  Thus,  in  its  plan  for 
the  organization  of  Ihe  local  legislature,  and  in  other  distinct- 
ive features,  the  organic  act  fpr  the  Louisiana  territory  dif- 
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fers  materially  from  many  of  the  territorial  bills,  since  enacted 
hy  other  Congresses.  Having,  withii^  its  constitutional  limits, 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  each  Congress  is  only 
constrained  to  consult  its  own  sense  of  necessity  and  propriety. 
The  general  legislature,  therefore^  has  large  discretion  as  to 
the  kind  of  government  it  may  prescribe  for  the  territories. 
This  discretion,  however,  is  qualified  by  one  fundamental  fact 
which  imposes  obligations,  from  which  Congress  cannot  escape. 
That  fact  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  is  the  agent  elected 
by  the  Constitution  to  provide  everything  "  necessary  and 
proper"  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  of  its  provisions,  it  is  al- 
ways the  party  held  responsible  by  the  people.  Should  the 
Congress,  therefore,  clothe  inferior  agencies  with  power,  it 
stands  sponsor  for  the  proper  employment  of  that  power ;  and 
hence,  it  would  be  truant  to  its  highest  obligations  to  the 
country,  did  it  fail  to  preserve  a  vigUant  police  over  all  the 
operations  of  its  subordinate  agencies.  So  inexorable  on  Con- 
gress is  this  duty  of  superintendence,  that  it  has  not  the  power 
to  (fivest  itself  of  it ;  and  should  the  organic  law  for  any  terri- 
tory provide  that  all  the  methods  of  intervening  in  the  do- 
mestic administration  of  the  territory,  were  expressly  surren- 
dered by  Congress,  it  is  held  that  such  a  law  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  face  of  it,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

In  considering  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  em- 
powers Congress  to  make  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Douglas  proceeds  to  show  that  the  term 

territory"  has  a  property  signification,  and  is  not  employed 
as  descriptive  of  a  political  community.  Mr.  Calhoun  d&» 
monstrated  that  proposition  years  ago,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  since  affirmed  it  in  a  late  decision.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
believed  that  the  clause  in  question  carries  with  it  all  the 
power  necessary  to  authorize  Congressional  intervention  to 

[)rotect  property  in  the  territories.  By  it,  the  national  legis- 
ature  is  invested  with  complete  administrative  functions  over 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of 
this  investiture  is  obvious.  It  is  that  the  public  property^  be- 
ing common  to  all,  should  be  made  available  to.  all.  Congress 
being  the  general  agent  of  the  whole  people,  tne  office  of  ad- 
ministrator of  their  community  effects  is  appropriately  lodged 
in  Congress.  And  yet  this  orace  is  plainly  nugatory,  unless 
the  administrator  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  assuring  to 
each  citizen,  an  unqualified  participation  in  the  community. 
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Aside  from  a  oruol  appearance  of  trickery,  it  would  seem  a 
curious  political  solecism  for  any  government  to  accept  the 
money,  and  exact  the  allegiance  of  its  citizen,  and  decline  to 
vindicate  a  right  which  it  acknowledges  he  possesses. 

The  "  needful  rules  and  regulations,"  which  Congress  is 
empowered  to  make,  having  reference  to  a  common  possession, 
can  have  but  one  legitimate  object,  and  that  object  is  the  com- 
mon advantage.  Now,  since  this  advantage  Can  only  be 
reached  through  the  security  of  individual  rights,  it  results 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  so  to  shape  those  rules  and 
regulations,"  that  individual  rights  shall  be  secured.  Logi- 
cally, Congress  stands  to  every  citizen  who  purchases  an  acre 
of  soil  in  a  common  territory,  as  a  constitutional  warrantor, 
guaranteeing  to  him  a  just  title  to  his  land,  and  a  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  all  his  property  rights.  Hence,  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  such  "rules"  as  would  assure  to  every 
settler  in  the  public  territories  security  in  all  his  property  in- 
terests, would  defeat  the  great  object  for  which  Congress  was 
authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations" — which  was,  to 
make  the  "  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States" 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  any  citi- 
zen is  not  secure  in  the  industricd  agencies  which  make  the 
territory  valuable  to  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  territory  is  not 
available  to  him,  for  the  availability  of  the  one  only  arises 
from  a  protection  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
Congress  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  duty  of  protecting 
a  citizen  in  the  possession  of  the  simple  soil  of  a  territory,  aiid 
the  agricultural  instruments  which  make  that  soil  available. 
No  principle  in  law  is  clearer,  than  that  the  right  to  a  thing 
includes  everything  necessary  to  its  complete  enjoyment. 
What  these  essential  incidents  are,  depend  upon  circumstances. 
They  materially  differ  with  different  persons.  "What  is  essen- 
tial to  one,  is  indifferent  and  perhaps  unknown  to  another. 
The  principle  here  involved,  is  best  illustrated  by  an  exam- 
ple. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  a  farmer  from  New- York  and  one 
from  Illinois  emigrate  to  Kanseis,  each  ocmrying  with  him 
peculiar  implements  of  agriculture.  Each  buys  land  from  the 
United  States  and  proceeds  to  plant  it.  It  will,  in  the  mean- 
while, be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  of  Illinois,  having  been  a 
fellow-citizen  of  Mr.  Douglas,  is  of  an  aggressive  turn,  and  in- 
sists that  his  implements  are  best  adapt^  to  cultivate  the  soil 
of  Kansas.    This  opinion  may  or  may  not  be  sound  ;  it  is  not, 
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however,  binding  on  the  emigrant  from  New- York.  He  enter- 
tains as  favorable  a  prejudice  with  reference  to  his  own  im- 
plements ;  he  has  expended  his  substance  in  their  purchase ; 
he  is  familiar  with  their  use,  and  to  him,  therefore,  their  em- 
ployment is  essential  to  the  proper  tillage  of  his  land.  Hence, 
his  absolute  protection  in  the  use  of  these  implements  be- 
comes a  fundamental  condition  in  the  contract  he  makes  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  when  he  purchases  his 
tract  of  land.  And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
loyal to  its  obligations  of  warrantor,  if,  while  administrator  of 
the  public  land,  it  fails  to  repel  any  trespass  on  the  enjoyment 
of  the  purchaser,  either  as  to  the  soil  he  has  bought,  or  the 
means  which  he  employs  to  cultivate  it.  And  this,  whether 
the  trespass  comes  from  a  foreign  op  domestic  source,  whether 
from  an  invasion  from  abroad  or  from  an  enactment  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  authorizingf  a  trespass.  It  is  upon  prin- 
ciples strictly  identical  with  these,  that  the  Southern  demo- 
crats claim,  that  slavery  in  the  territories  may,  if  necessary, 
demand  the  intervention  of  Congress  to  protect  it. 

In  discussing  the  views  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  original  rights 
and  first  principles  of  government,  his  sincerity  has  not  been 
questioned,  since  it  is  thought  he  might  have  honestly  misled 
himself;  but  when  his  commentaries  on  our  judicial  construc- 
tion of  these  rights  and  principles  come  to  be  sifted,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  defend  him  against  the  imputation  of  absolute  disrn- 
genuousness.  In  his  review  of  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  the  giant  is  found  ebbing  into  the  dimensions  of  the  spe- 
cial pleader.  Where  we  had  the  right  to  expect  point-blank- 
ness,  we  are  beguiled  by  dexterous  circuity,  and  in  place  of 
his  well-muscled  and  somewhat  burly-natured  thought,  we  are 
cozened  by  crafty  disquisition  and  smoothly-managed  fallacy. 
Everywhere  throughout  Mr.  Douglas's  examination  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  is  to  be  discerned  a  palpable,  if  not  wilful,  mis- 
construction of  the  text.  This  misconstruction  is  so  clear,  so 
malignant,  and  so  utterly  unwarrantable,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  short  of  an  audacious  contempt  for  the  sense  of  that 
community  could  have  prompted  its  declaration.  Several  in- 
stances will  be  cited,  to  expose  the  rankness  of  this  miscon- 
struction. Different  excerpts  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
with  which  Mr.  Douglas  enriched  his  essay,  will  be  consider- 
ed, and  other  excerpts  added,  which  tend  to  elucidate  those 
employed  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  oase  declare  : 

**  Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  upon  a  dif- 
ferent point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinary  article  of  mer- 
chand  se  and  property,  was  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
every  State  that  might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  the  government  in  ex- 
press terms  is  i>ledged  to  protect  it  in  all  future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from 
bis  owner.  This  is  done  in  plain  words — too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And 
no  word  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  greater  power 
over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of  &at  kind  to  less  protection  than 
property  of  any  other  description.  The  only  power  conferred,  is  the  power  cou- 
pled with  the  uuty  of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights." 

On  this  Mr.  Douglas  makes  the  following  comment : 

^*Tbe  rights  of  the  owner  which  it  is  thus  made  the  duty  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  guard  and  protect  are  those  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  defined  in  clear  and  explicit  language  by  the  court — that  '  the  govern 
ment,  in  express  tenns,  is  pledged  to  protect  it  [slave  property]  in  all  future  time 
if  the  slave  escapes  from  his  owner.*  This  is  the  only  contingency,  according 
to  the  plain  reading  of  the  Constitution,  as  authoritatively  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  which  the  federal  government  is  authorized,  required,  or  permit- 
ted, to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  or  tenitories  ;  and  in  that  case  only 
for  the  purpose  'of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights,*  to  re- 
claim his  slave  property." 

The  necessities  of  the  discussion  do  not  require  a  verbal  crit- 
icism on  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  the  plan  of  construc- 
tion adopted  by  Mr.  Douglas  makes  that  kind  of  criticism 
more  satisfactory. 

The  court,  in  the  extract  above,  declare  with  reference  to 
slave  property,  that  "  the  government,  in  express  terms,  is 
pledged  to  protect  it  in  all  future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from 
his  owner.^^  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  sentence  in 
italics  acquires  a  large  and  critical  meaning.  By  it,  he  under- 
takes to  establish  that  the  escape  of  a  slave  is  the  only  con- 
tingency on  which  the  master  can  frame  an  appeal  for  protec- 
tion, because  that  is  the  only  contingenoy,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Constitution  refers  to  the  rights  of  the  owner.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Douglas's  construction,  if  adgpted,  would  in- 
augurate the  curious  doctrine,  that  the  express  mention  of  one 
right  in  the  master,  excluded  the  idea  that  he  had  any  other 
right.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Douglas's  interpretation  founds 
upon  the  assumption,  that  all  claim  on  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  slave  property  is  derived  from  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and 
of  a  consequence^  could  only  be  enforced  when  the  slave  had 
escaped  from  his  owner.  This  construction  is  based  upon  a 
radical  misconception.  The  claim  for  the  protection  of  slave 
property  is  not  deduced  from  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 
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Constitution.  That  clause,  so  far  from  vesting  the  owner  with 
all  the  rights  he  possesses,  does  not  conf^  upon  him  a  single 
right,  but  simply  makes  provision  for  the  vindication  of  a 
right  which  he  already  holds.  Had  there  been  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  rendition  of  slaves,  the  owner's 
right  to  have  his  slaves  returned  would  not  have  been  affected  ; 
the  right  would  have  been  as  perfect  as  it  is  how,  and  the 
duty  on  Congress  just  as  imperative  to  make  the  provisions 
proper  to  enforce  it.  The  express  mention  of  slave  property  in 
the  Constitution  is  easy  of  explanation,  and  by  no  means  in- 
volves the  conclusion  that  such  property  is  exceptional  in  its 
nature,  and  entitled  to  no  more  protection  than  is  there 
specially  provided  for  it. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  many  of  the  North- 
ern States  had  provided  for  the  early  extinction  of  their  slave  in- 
stitutions. This  would,  of  course,  be  attended  with  an  utter 
abolition  from  their  courts,  of  all  the  processes  of  law  by  which 
was  maintained  the  integrity  of  rights  incident  to  prop^ty  in 
slaves. 

Such  a  consequence  necessarily  appealed  to  the  Southern 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  saw  that,  in  the  event  their 
slaves  escaped  into  the  free  soil  communities,  they  would,  in 
so  far  as  the  State  authorities  were  concerned,  be  helpless,  from 
a  want  of  the  legal  agencies  to  enforce  their  riglit.  The  sheer 
right  was  a  simple  thing  of  straw,  which  required  a  suitable 
remedy  to  impregnate  it  with  significance  and  life ;  and  the 
fugitive  slave  clause  was  introduced  into  Uie  Constitution  in 
order  to  frame  this,  remedy  in  such  a  form,  that  no  possible 
construction  could  defeat  its  enforcement.  And  yet,  it  is  plain, 
that  thid  fugitive  slave  provision  is  a  superfluous  feature  in  the 
Constitution,' and  was  only  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  fear- 
ful slaveholders.  The  immensity  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  growing  unpopularity  under  which  their  institution  had 
fallen,  made  them  anxious  to  have  a  specific  recognition  of  it  in 
the  Constitution  itself.  At  the  instigation  of  such  considerations, 
then,  the  fugitive  slave  clause  was  adopted  ;  not  because  it  was 
really  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  any  right,  but  because  it 
tended  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  sensitive  property  holders. 
Had  that  clause  been  rejected,  and  had  a  slave  escaped  from 
his  owner,  the  latter  would  have  been  as  clearly  entitled  to 
demand  the  intervention  of  Congress  for  the  recapture  of  his 
slave,  as  he  who  may  now  claim  his  property  under  the  author- 
ity of  our.  present  fugitive  slave  law.    The  claims  of  the  owner 
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on  the  general  Congress,  therefore,  are  not  drawn  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  authorizing  the  passage  of  a  fugitive 
slave  law,  but  from  that  great  principle  which  inheres  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  compact,  that  mutually  binds  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  An  American  citizen,  for  example, 
whose  liberty  or  property  is  invaded  on  a  foreign  soil,  is 
authorized  to  demand  from  his  government  a  full  redress  of  his 
grievances ;  and  yet  Hr.  Douglas  i»  challenged  to  point  to  a 
single  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  specially  empowers 
Congress  to  grant  this  redress.  The  Constitution  contains  no 
such  provision,  and  still,  as  Mr.  Douglas  himself  will  be 
prompt  to  allow,  the  citizen's  title  to  reparation  is  clear  and 
undeniable.  His  right  is  identical  with  that,  which  warrants 
the  American  master  to  claim  the  intervention  of  Congress  to 
protect  his  property  in  slaves.  They,  neither  of  them,  look  to 
any  particular  clause  in  the  Constitution,  but  find  their  sanc- 
tion in  the  paramount  purpose  for  which  all  governmefit  is 
organized,  viz.,  the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  all  his  rights  of 
person  and  property.  The  government  which  does  not  main- 
tain these  rights  in  their  integral  perfection,  has  failed  in  the 
prime  object  of  its  institution,  and  deserves  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  affair  of  parchment. 

In  selecting,  therefore,  the  fugitive  slave  law  for  a  derivation 
of  the  claims  for  congressional  intervention,  Mr.  Douglas  has 
lapsed  into  a  capital  error,  that  vitiates  all  the  deductions 
which  flow  from  it. 

The  following  is  another  extract  from  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion, which  Mr.  Douglas  quotes  in  part,  and  criticises  in  an 
almost  incredible  way : 

*'  A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  proTisionf  of  the  Conttitutioo  will  illastrate  this 
proposition. 

For  example,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  Congress  can  make  any 
law  in  a  territory  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

**  Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  rifht  to  keep  and  bear  arras,  nor 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  nor  compel  any  one  to  he  a  witness  against  himself  in 
a  criounal  proceeding. 

These  powers,  and  others,  in  relation  to  rights  of  person,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enumerate,  are,  in  express  and  positive  terms,  denied  to  the 
general  government ;  and  the  rights  of  private  propnorty  have  been  gua^ed  with 
equal  care.  Thus  the  rights  of  property  are  united  with  the  rights  of  person, 
and  placed  on  the  same  ground  by  the  Hfih  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  And  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  of  his  liberty  or  property,  merely  because  he  came  himself  or 
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brought^  hif  property  into  a  particular  territoir  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had 
committed  no  offence  against  the  laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name 

of  due  process  of  laW  

The  powers  over  person  and  property,  of  which  we  speak,  are  not  only*  not 
granted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms  Oenied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
exercise  them.  And  this  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words 
are  general,  and  extend  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution  gives 
it  power  to  legislate,  including  those  portions  of  it  remaining  under  territorial 
government,  as  well  as  that  covered  by  States." 

On  the  above  quotation,  Mr.  Douglas  offers  the  subjoined 
paragraph : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  court  were  here  speaking  only  of 
forbidden  powers,  which  were  denied  alike  to  Congress,  to  the  State  legislatures, 
and  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  and  that  the  prjhibition  extends  '  everywhere 
within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,*  applicable  equally  to  States  and  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  to  the  United  States." 

.  A  more  signal  instance  of  palpable  misconstruction  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  If  it  were  at  all  necessary,  it  could  be 
readiiy  ehown,  both  by  a  reference  to  tlie  plain  language  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  Constitution  itself,  that  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the 
remark  above,  is  guilty  of  an  obvious  and  stark  perversion  of 
the  text.  For  example,  the  court,  in  every  instance  where 
they  denounce  a  constitutional  prohibition,  direct  their  denun- 
ciation against  Congress,  and  Congress  alone.  In  every  case 
enumerated  in  the  paragraphs  quoted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  where 
a  denial  of  power  is  made  by  the  court,  that  denial  is  expressly 
applied  to  the  general  legislature,  and  not  to  the  State  legis- 
latures. The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
where  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  all  the  powers  specified  by  the 
court,  so  far  from  being,  as  Mr.  Douglas  alleges,  forbidden 
alike  to  the  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  territo- 
rial assemblies,  are  denied  to  Congress  alone,  and  by  conse- 
quence, retained  by  the  States. 

A  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  cases  remarked  upon 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  will  more  clearly  illustrate  this 
point.  The  court  declare,  for  instance,  that  Congress  may 
make  no  religions  establishment,  nor  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech ;  but  they  do  not  say  that  the  authorities  of  a  State 
may  not  do  one  or  both  of  these.  A  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  that  the  court  had  no  authority  to  say  it,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  forbidding 
to  the  States  the  power  to  establish  any  particular  form  of  re- 
ligion. The  questioti  of  religion,  and  the  freedom  of  speech, 
are  matters  over  which  the  States  and  their  people  have  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 
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Again,  the  court  say,  that  Congress  is  forbidden  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Do  they  declare  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion against  the  governments  .of  the  States?  They  do  not, 
nor  is  there  any  authority  by  which  they  could^  because  the 
sovereignty  over  the  press,  not  being  specially  denied  to  the 
States  by  the  Constitution,  is,  of  course,  retained  by  the  States 
within  their  respective  limits.  Nor  has  this  power  over  the 
press  been  a  void  and  unexercised  power.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  at  some  time  qualified 
the  freedom  of  the  press  by  laws  which,  if  passed  by  Congress^ 
would  have  been  unanimously  denounced  as  unconstitutional. 
In  Louisiana,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern  States, 
any  publication  tending  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  the  slave  popu- 
lation subjects  its  publisher  to  prosecution,  fine,  and  impris- 
onment 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  have  committed  a 
curious  oversight  had  they  held  out  a  bonus  to  licentiousness, 
by  fostering  powerful  institutions,  which  recognized  sover- 
eignty in  neither  the  State  nor  general  government.  Mr. 
Douglas,  however,  avers  that  this  oversight  was  committed, 
and  announces  the  anomalous  proposition,  that  all  power  over 
the  press  was  forbidden  alike  to  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures.  Happily  for  the  country,  this  proposition  startles 
us.  only  from  the  pages  of  Harper's  Magazine^  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  remarks  apply  in  sub- 
stance to  all  powers  referred  to  by  the  court,  in  the  paragraphs 
quoted  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  On  examination,  it  will 
be  discovered  that  each  and  all  of  these  powers  are  such  only 
as  the  Constitution  expressly  and  solely  denies  to  Congress. 
In  so  far,  however,  as  the  points  at  issue  are  involved,  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  powers  cited  by  the  court  are 
forbidden  to  the  States,  is  not  of  the  remotest  consequence. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  shows  the 
irrelevancy  of  all  such  questions.  It  is  to  be  construed  in  con- 
nection with  other  extracts  before  quoted,  wherein  the  court 
discuss  the  freedom  of  personal  and  property  rights,  against 
Congressional  invasion : 

It  is  a  total  abeenoe  of  power,  eyery  where  within  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States,  and  places  the  citixens  of  a  territory,  so  far  as  these  rights  are  concerned, 
on  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  States,  and  gnards  them  as  firmly  and 
plainly  against  any  m roads  which  the  general  government  might  attempt,  under 
the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers.  And  if  Congress  itself  cannot  do  this — 
if  it  is  beyond  the  powers  'conferred  on  the  federal  government — it  tnll  be  admitted^ 
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we  prerumet  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  territorial  government  to  exercise  them. 
It  could  confer  no  power  on  any  local  government^  established  by  its  authority,  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.^^ 

This  is  conolusive  as  to  the  entire  question  at  issue.  The 
vital  point  is  here  passed  upon,  and  in  language  so  explicit, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  ingenuity  to  torture  it  from 
its  legitimate  sense.  Considering  this  last  quotation  from  the 
court,  it  is  held  that,  by  all  fair  and  logical  rules,  Mr.  Douglas 
has  effectually  sealed  his  own  lips.  He  has  announced  that 
Congress  is  clothed  with  no  authority  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  territories.  He  has  further  announced  that  he  subscribes 
to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Now,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  de- 
clares, that  Congress  cannot  authorize  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture to  exercisa  powers  which  it  cannot  exercise  itself.  These 
are  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  thrown  into  a  syllogistic  form, 
to  better  illustrate  the  position  into  which  Mr.  Douglas  is 
driven  by  the  stress  of  his  argument.  The  declaration  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  taken  as  a  premise,  since  Mr.  Douglas  ex- 
pressly admits  that  declaration  to  be  true. 

If  the  Congre$s  of  the  United  States  cannot  exercise  a 
power,  it  cannot  authorize  a  territorial  legislature  to  exer- 
cise it. 

The  Congress  of  the' United  States  has  no  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  a  territory;  therefore, 

The  territorial  legislature  has  no  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  a  territory. 

This  states  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  strained,  or  retnotely 
unjust  in  a  single  feature  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  founded  upon 
the  express  admissions  of  Mr.  Douglas  himself.  By  a  reference 
to  the  last  quotation  from  the  DrSi  Scott  decision,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  premise  is  its  true  and  nearly  literal  state- 
ment. The  second  premise  embodies  a  principal  doctrine  in 
Mr.  Douglas's  essay,  and  one  on  which  he  has  often  and  elo- 
quently declaimed  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  two 
premises  have  thus  received  the  sanction  of  his  ftiU  endorse- 
ment. The  conclusion  is  inexorable  from  these  premises,  and 
hence  it  is  claimed  that  by  all  the  canons  of  candid  debate, 
Mr.  Douglfiuj  is  forever  estopped  from  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  squatter  sovereignty. 

With  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  duties 
of  the  Judiciary  in  relation  to  rights  in  the  territories,  the 
court  ;5ay: 
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**  It  is  a  question  for  the  political  department  of  the  government,  and  not  the 
judicial ;  and  whatever  the  political  department  of  the  government  shall  recog- 
nize as  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  department  is  also 
bound  to  recognize  and  administer  in  it,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
they  apply,  and  to  maintain  in  the  territory  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  gov- 
emment,  and  also  the  personal  rights,  and  rights  qJ property  of  trulividual  citizens, 
as  secured  by  the  Constitution," 

Again,  in  a  speoial  allusion  to  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
the  court  thus  define  the  general  duty  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  the  territories  : 

"  At  the  time  when  the  territory  in  question  was  obtained  by  cession  from 
France,  it  eontained  no  population  nt  to  be  associated  toaetber  and  admitted  as  a 
State ;  and  it  therefore  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  it,  as  a 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  until  it  was  settled  and  inhabit^  by  a 
civilized  community  capable  of  self-government,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  Ad- 
mitted on  equal  terms  with  the  other  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  But,  as 
we  have  before  said,  it  was  acquired  by  the  general  government,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must  therefore  be  held  in 
that  character  for  their  common  and  equal  benefit ;  for  it  was  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral Slates,  acting  through  their  agent  and  representative,  the  federal  government, 
who  in  fact  acquired  the  terri{ory  in  question,  and  the  government  holds  it  for  their 
common  use,  until  it  shall  be  associated  with  the  other  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union.*^ 

Language  can  scarcely  be  selected  which  would  more  vig* 
orously  expound  the  position  of  the  Southern  democracy. 
Throughout  this  whole  decision,  in  fine,  are  annunciated  the 
thorough  community  of  the  territories,  the  equal  and  inde- 
structible right  of  their  enjoyment  by  the  common  owners,  and 
the  efficient  protection  of  this  right  by  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  Douglas  closes  his  essay  with  a  maxim,  in  which  he 
discovers  the  crystallization  of  a  cardinal  truth ;  and  as  it  is 
conceived  that  the  antidote  should  go  forth  with  the  poison, 
the  present  review  cbncludes  with  the  following,  and  counter 
truth,  fundamental  truth,  enduring  truth,  indefeasible,  con- 
stant, and  immutable  truth : 

As  the  territories  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  Congress  is,  by  virtue  of  the  ('on' 
stitution,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  "  Trustee^^  of 
the  common  property  of  all  the  people  pf  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  religious  duty  of  Congress,  so  long  as  its  trusteeship 
endures,  to  protect  on  the  common  property  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  theirrights  of  per- 
son and  property. 
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ART.  m.-BATAaD  TAYLOR'S  TRAVELS  IN  GREECE  AND  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Taylor,  is  a  sprightly,  volatile,  and  correct  writer,  and  a 
fashionable,  common  place,  and  hasty,  if  not  superficial  ob- 
server and  thinker.  He  is  a  sort  of  miniature  Macaulay,  and 
because  he  is  above  want  himself,  and  finds  modern  improve- 
ments conducing  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  never  doubts 
for  a  moment  but  that  those  improvements  equally  conduce  to 
the  well-being  of  all.  Good  railroads,  good  steamboats, 
good  hotels,  and  abundance  of  trade  and  travel,  must,  he  seems 
to  think,  occasion  universal  prosperity.  He  would  not,  proba- 
bly, credit  the  anecdote  of  the  two  Yankees  who  made  five  dol- 
lars each  by  swapping  jackets,  but  neither  he  nor  Adam 
Smith,  nor  Macaulay,  nor  any  political  economist,  we 
presume,  would  doubt  that  if  the  "  swapping^'  be  conducted 
on  the  grand  scale,  and  the  world  does  nothing  else  but  travel 
about,  bargain,  trade,  make  profits,  and  keep  up  a  continuous 
war  of  the  wits,  that,  in  time,  everybody  will  get  rich.  The 
vulgar  theory  that  labor  creates  wealth  and  trade  (in  general), 
but  transfers  it,  finds  no  place  in  Mr.  Taylor's  fashionable  phi- 
losophy. Such  a  writer  is  exQiBedingly  agreeable  to  the  mul- 
titude, because  he  holds  out  the  prospect  of  universal  well- 
being,  attainable  on  easy  terms.  That  he  should  despise 
Grreeoe,  which  has  neither  railroads  nor  good  hotels,  and  hold 
the  memory  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  (who  knew  nothing 
of  trade)  in  contempt,  is  quite  natural.  'Tis  a  popular  way  of 
thinking,  too,  because  "  money  is  the  only  nobility"  in  the 
modern  world,  as  "valor  "  was  in  the  ancient. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  the  embodiment  and  impersonation  of  what  is 
called  a  sensible  man" — he  is  never  truthful,  but  always  in 
the  fashion.  The  prevailing  modey  whether  in  morals,  religion, 
politics,  or  dress,  is  his  measure  of  right,  the  god  of  his  idol- 
atry. He  writes  for  the  reading  masses,  not  from  calculation, 
but  because  among  the  masses  he  lives,  and  breathes,  and  has 
his  being.  It  never  occurs  to  such  well-fed  gentlemen  as  he 
and  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  beneath  the  reading  masses — the 
multitudinous  pan^enus — there  is  a  mass  of  humanity  ten 
times  more  numerous,  who  neither  know  how  to  read,  nor  are 
left  time,  lefsure,  or  opportunity  to  read.  For  this  **  strug- 
gling, heaving  mass  of  humanity,"  by  coining  whose  groans 
and  sighs  such  fashionable  butterflies  as  Macaulay,  Dickens, 
Sue,  Dumas,  Thackeray,  &c.,  are  enabled  to  "strut  their  hour 
upon  the  stage,"  Mr.  Taylor  has  no  sympathies.  He  hates  the 
noble,  he  hates  the  brave,  he  hates  the  religious,  he  hates  the 
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poor.  He  adores  only  that  class  who  govern  throughout 
Christendom,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  the  novi  hO' 
minesj  the  nouveaux  riches^  the  active,  busy,  meddlesome 
class  of  Christian  Jews  who  "  stoop  to  conquer."  Shakspeare 
has  so  admirably  depicted  this  class  of  respectable  (?)  people 
for  whom  Mr.  Taylor  writes,  that  we  quote  his  language. 
Shy  lock  (who  would  have  been  Baron  Rothschild,  member  of  tiie 
British  Parliament  and  the  peer  of  royalty,  had  he  lived  in  our 
day)  thus  speaks : 

"  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  rae 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances, 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shruc, 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  out-throat,  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  j^aberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mina  own.'* 

No  wonder  an  author,  whose  philosophy  has  no  higher  aim 
than  physical  well-being,  should  hold  in  equal  contempt  the 
enthusiasm  of  patriotism  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion. 

Describing  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  Mr.  Taylor  says  : 

I  walked  over  the  shapeless  rubbish  which  covers  the  five  hills  without  a 
single  feeling  of  regret.  There  were  great  fighters  before  Agam«mnon,  and 
there  are  as  brave  men  as  Lconidas  to-day.  As  for  the  race  of  military  savages 
whom  Lycurgiis,  the  man  of  ice  and  iron,  educated  here,  who  would  wish  to  re- 
store them  ?  The  one  virtue  of  the  Spartans — bravery — is  always  exaggerated, 
because  it  is  their  only  noble  trait." 

The  man  who  has  courage  enough,  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment enough,  calmly,  coolly,  deliberately,  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  country  or  his  God,  is  the  noblest  of  human  kind.  Such 
was  Spartan  courage— such  the  courage  of  Leonidas  and  his 
devoted  band.  Contrasting  such  courage  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary heroes,  how  nobly  does  Byron  exclaim : 

"  Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 
That  tells  of  nations  saved — not  worlds  undone." 

When  a  man  takes  the  classics  in  the  natural  way," 
learns  them,  becomes  saturated  with  them,  at  school,  nothing 
more  improves  and  adorns  the  mind,  nothing  furnishes  such 
continued  and  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  recollection  and  study  in 
after-life.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients  and  of  ancient 
countries  acquired  from  guide  books,  classical  dictionaries,  and 
travel,  is  worse  than  useless. 

We  once  told  a  distinguished  man  that  "we  did  not  pur- 
pose to  have  our  son  taught  Greek,  for  it  would  be  useless  in 
these  utilitarian  times."  He  replied,  "  It  will  help  to  make 
him  a  gentleman !" 
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Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  my  tJiology  of  the  ancients 
than  their  belief  in  tutelary  deities,  who  presided  over  foun- 
tains,  cities,  households,  and  other  localities.  This  supersti- 
tion is  happily  employed  by  Virgil  in  the  second  book  of  the 
JBneid,  when  iEneas,  about  to  Hy  from  burning  and  sacked 
Tf oy,  says : 

**  Next,  yon,  my  senrantfl,  heed  my  strict  commandn 
Without  tlie  walls  a  ruined  temple  stande, 
To  Ceres  hallowed  once  ;  a  cyyress  nigh 
Shoots  up  her  venerable  head  on  higK 
By  long  religion  kept^  there  bend  your  feet.* 

His  sprightly  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Muses,  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  he  and  his  mare 
Erato  are  indulging  in  irony  or  attempting  the  romantic, 
iftaster  and  mare  are  strikingly  alike,  lively,  cheerful,  and  spir- 
ited, the  style  of  the  one  and  the  gait  of  the  other  are  an  eter- 
nal hand-gallop.  The  "  Travels  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  and  of 
Erato,  too,  might  be  advantageously  compressed  into,  or  com- 
muted for,  a  single  line  of  Virgil : 

Quadrupedante  putrem  tonitu  quatit  ungula  rampum.^* 

But  we  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  from  the  "  Haunts 
of  the  Muses,"  and  the  gallant  feats  of  Bayardo  and  Erato  : 

In  three  hours  we  reached  the  foot  of  Helicon,  and  looked  up  at  the  streaks 
of  snow  which  melt  into  the  Fountain  of  the  Muses.  Presently  a  stream,  as 
Umpid  as  air,  issued  from  the  cleft  heart  of  the  mountain. 

*0  fons  Blandusiety  s^lendidior  vitro,  I  exclaimed ;  but  it  was  a  diviner  than 
the  Blandusian  wave,  which  gurgled  its  liquid  dactyls  over  the  marble  pebbles. 
Ajax  and  Themistocles  had  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  garden  on  the  bank  ;  Fran- 
9ois  was  unpacking  his  saddle  bags ;  so  I  leaped  from  Erato,  my  mare,  knelt  among 
the  asphodels,  and  drank.  The  water  bad  that  sweetness  and  purity  which 
makes  you  seem  to  inhale,  rather  than  to  drink  it.  The  palate  swam  in  the  de- 
licious flood  with  a  delight  which  acknowledged  no  satiety.  *  What  is  this  V  I 
said,  as  I  lifted  up  my  head,  *  can  it  be  the  Muses  Fountain,  coming  down  from 
yonder  mountain.*  Whence  this  longing  unsuppressed,  in  my  breast — this  de- 
sire that  is  springing,  to  be  singing  ?  My  veins  are  on  fire,  give  me  a  lyre — V\\ 
beat  Apollo — all  hollow  !*  *  Pshaw,*  said  Francois  (who  had  just  taken  a 
draught),  *■  he  now  can  drink  who  chooses,  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Muses.  Why 
you  know,  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  nymphs  in  scanty  boddices,  are  now  no 
more  detected  in  the  shrines  to  them  erected.  That  was  only  a  superstition,  un- 
worthy a  man  of  your  position.  To  such  illusions  you're  no  dupe^ — this  water  is 
very  good  for  soup  !* 

*  Sound  the  hewgag,  beat  the  tongon,*  exclaimed  Braisted,  who  had  not  been 
thirsty,  *  I  believe  you  are  both  crazy,*  But  the  mare  Erato  also  had  taken  a 
long  draught  from  the  stream,  whinnied,  wbisked  her  tail,  and  galloped  off,  one 
line  of  hexameter  after  another,  as  we  continued  our  journey.  So  I  devoutly 
testify  that  Helicon  is  not  yet  dry,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Muses  retains  its  an- 
cient virtue.'* 

This  passage  alone  shows  that  our  author  has  considerable 
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talents  as  a  wag ;  but  waggery  about  G-reeoe  is  quite  as  much 
out  of  place,  as  the  Yankee  trade  of  selling  penknives  over 
the  tomb  of  Virgil.  The  "  Razor  Strop  man"  is  not  more  dig- 
nified or  more  witty  than  Mr.  Taylor,  and  as  both  are  fond  of 
the  ubiquitous,  it  would  be  well  to  enter  into  partnership  and 
publish  their  stump  speeches,  witticisms,  and  adventures, 
conjointly  in  Harper^s  Magaztf^y  retaining  the  copy-right. 
The  book  would  sell  far  better  than  the  Lives  of  Greeley  and 
Barnum,  or  Uncle  . Tonics  Log  Cabin. 

He,  visits  the  Acropolis,  and  tries  to  show  off  his  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  Parthenon 
does  not  absorb  his  mind,  elevate  fhis  feelings,  abstract  his  at- 
tention from  the  present,  the  past  and  the  surrounding,  soothe 
and  compose  him,  as  it  would  almost  any  other  man  but  a 
Barnum  or  a  Lord  Elgin,  but  it  causes  him  "  to  tear  the 
passions  and  aflTect  hysterics?^  Now,  great  grief  produces  this, 
effect,  but  the  sight  of  the  beautiful,  the  classical,  and  the 
sublime,  begets  the  opposite  effect ;  it  soothes,  tranquillizes, 
absorbs,  composes.  Erato  would  have  acted  her  part  better. 
She  would  not  have  perpetrated  such  miserable  Yankee  cant 
and  affectation. 

Dr.  Rush  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind^  a 
work  more  distinguished  for  genius  than  any  other  written  by 
an  American^  has  paid  a  well-merited  compliment  to  Shaks- 
peare,  in  saying  that  his  play  of  King  Lear  contains  "  an  in- 
imitable history  of  all  the  forms  of  derangements."  The  doctor 
often  quotes  from  this  work  of  fiction,  to  prove  and  illustrate 
his  theories.  Now  Shakspeare  describes  King  Lear  as  affect- 
ed with  hysterica  passio^  not  from  viewing  the  Pyramids,  the 
heavens,  or  the  ocean,  but  from  grief  for  the  ingratitude  and 
cruelty  of  his  daughters. 

"  Lear. — (),  how  Ihit  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! 
Hysterica  passio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element's  below. — Where  is  this  daughter  ?" 

Lord  Byron  does  not  have  the  hysterics  at  beholding  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's.  His  emotions  are  natural.  His  soul  is 
elevated  more  and  more,  as  his  thoughts  become  absorbed 
with  the  sublime  prospect,  but  he  remains  calm,  quiet,  silent, 
and  contemplative.  No  one  venerated  antiquity  and  loved 
the  fine  arts,  or  better  appreciated  them,  than  Byron  ;  no  one 
less  than  Mr.  Taylor. 

So  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  worse  for  Lord 
Byron.    The  love  of  antiquity  gives  men  large  and  general 
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views,  makes  them  despise  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the 
houv,  and  become  at  onoe  truthful  and  paradoxioal.  The 
man  who  does  not  speak  and  write  paradoxes,  speaks  and 
writes  falsehoods ;  for  popular  opinions  are  all  erroneous,  or  at 
least  but  partially,  locally,  and  temporarily  true,  yet  to  differ 
from  them  is  to  be  paradoxioal.  He  who  deals  in  general  ab- 
stract truths — ^who  has  sense  enough  to  think  for  himself,  and 
courage  enough  to  express  his  thoughts,  must  be  satisfied  with 
self-approval,  and  the  hope  that  posterily  will  reverse  the  hasty, 
thoughtless,  prejudiced  judgment  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
public  understand  enough  truth  to  manage  admirably  every- 
day affairs ;  but  each  man  mistakes  his  little  modicum  of 
truth — what  is  true  only  to  day,  in  his  neighborhood,  farm, 
village,  or  nation — for  universal  and  perpetual  truth.  To  be 
truthful  is  to  be  paradoxical,  and  we  take  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  thank  you  for  so  often  mentioning  our  paradoxes. 

Now,  we  like  Mr.  Taylor  as  a  man ;  we  think  he  is  frank 
and  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  sind  opinions.  He 
has  luckily  a  popular  way  of  thinking,  or  of  adopting  the 
common  thought  He  might  think  for  himself,  form  his  own 
opinions,  but  he  is  too  busy  travelling  to  take  time  for  such 
unprofitable  and  suicidal  labDr.  He  now  agrees  with  the  world 
and  the  world  with  him,  and  they  get  along  most  cheerily  to- 
gether. Why  quarrel  with  his  friends  and  turn  misanthrope, 
by  publishing  truth  which  few  will  read  and  still  fewer  believe.  ^ 
No  doubt  he  thinks  that  crinoline  and  foundling  hospitals,  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  elective  judiciaries,  are  the  greatest  of  human 
institutions,  and  will  survive  tlie  Pyramids.  Happy  man !  we 
envy  him.  But  let  him  keep  out  of  Greece.  That  is  not  a 
land  for  fashionable  notions.  We  should  not  lik«  to  see  a  rail- 
road profaning  the  field  of  Marathon  or  a  cotton  factory  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  Parthenon.  But  let  us  follow  our  author  to 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.    B^e  thus  writes : 

Once  having  looked  upon  the  Parthenon,  it  was  impoflsible  to  look  eliewhere, 
and  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  finding  a  narrow  lane  through  the  ohaos  of  frag- 
ments piled  almost  as  high  as  my  head,  until  I  stood  below  the  western  front.  I 
looked  up  at  the  Doric  shafts,  colossal,  as  befitted  the  shrine  of  a  goddess,  yet 
tender  and  graceful  as  a  flower  stem,  upholding  without  effort  the  massive  en- 
tablature and  shattered  pediment,  in  one  comer  of  which  two  alone  remain  of 
all  the  children  of  Phidias,  and  to  my  confusion,  I  must  confess  it,  all  my  fine 
resolves  were  forgotten.  I  was  seized  with  an  overpowering  mixture  of  that 
purest  and  loftiest  admiration  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  love,  and  of  un- 
mitigated grief  and  indignation.  Well,  consider  me  a  fool  if  you  like,  but  had  I 
been  dUmt^  I  should  have  cast  myself  upon  the  marble  pavement,  and  exhaostad 
fai  some  hysterical  way,  the  violence  of  this  unexpected  feeling.*' 
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'Twas  well,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  were  not  alone!  Well  you  did 
not  explode  with  pent-up  passions,  and  like  a  "  totnado  shot 
.  into  a  magazine,"  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
time  and  Lord  Elgin  had  begun !  Love,  admiration,  grief  and 
indignation,  all  to  be  let  out  at  once  from  your  hysteric  breast  1 
Why,  you  would  have  raised  a  greater  storm  than  old  ^Eolus  in 
the  pages  of  Virgil. 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  last  men  we  should  suspect  of 
hypocrisy.  We  doubt  not  his  religious  faith ;  yet  we  fear  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  venerated  religious  forms,  cere- 
monies, and  observances,  is  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of 
other  people.  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  formal  and  extra- 
neous, degenerates  into  universaiism  and  deism,  and  leads  very 
soon  to  downright  infidelity.  Such  has  been  its  downward 
tendency  in  Boston,  and  such  it  will  be  everywhere.  The 
Episcopal  church,  in  both  England  and  America,  is  attempting 
by  high  diurchism  to  counteract  this  tendency.  This  new  • 
movement  is  headed  by  men  equally  remarkable  for  piety, 
learning  and  ability.  If  theirs  be  superstition,  then  is  all 
religion  superstition,  for  it  is  never  found  without  ceremonial 
of  some  sort.  If  it  be  right  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of 
deceased  warriors,  surely  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  hold  in  venera- 
tion the  memory  of  saints.  A  re€isonable  religion,  squared 
down  to  philosophic  rule,  and  reduced  to  human  comprehension, 
is  no  religion  at  all.  We  must  all  believe  what  we  ccmnot 
understand,  or  not  only  reject  Christianity,  but  even  dispute 
the  existence  of  a  material  world.  "  Credo  quia  impossibile^^^ 
is  not  an  altogether  absurd  maxim.  A  possible  religion  must 
certainly  be  a  false  one.  Not  only  does  the  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  Church  entitle  its  ordinances  to  respect,  but  the  purity 
of  its  creed  also  challenges  our  approval.  See  what  Mr.  Tay- 
lor himself  says  of  it : 

The  Greek  Church,  howeyer  unlike  the  Romani  is  better  in  its  creed  than  in 
its  forms,  And  its  clergy,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  have  a  much  higher 
moral  character  than  the  priests  of  Spain  or  Italy.  As  they  are  allowed  to  many, 
they  are  saved  from  the  scandalous  excesses  common  to  the  latter.  The  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also  takes  away  from  them  the  opportunity  of  much 
pious  extortion.  The  Church  shorn  of  the  monstroue  excrescences  of  its  forms, 
would  differ  but  Tery  little  from  that  of  England.  A  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  enter  into  Christian  fellowship  with  it,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
only  prevented  by  the  difference  of  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Euchanst.**^ 

He  often  complains  that  he  found  the  Greeks  less  tolerant  in 
religious  opinion  than  the  Turks.  A  very  tolerant  spirit  is 
not  at  all  consistent  with  strong  conviction  and  sincere  faith. 
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The  Turk?  are  tolerant,  because  it  is  notorious  they  have  little 
faith  in  their  own  religion  ;  the  Greeks  intolerant,  because  they 
are  sincere  and  jealous  Christians.  The  Virginia  aet  of  reli-* 
gious  toleration  proceeded  not  from  regard  to  religion,  but 
from  indifference  to  it  with  some,  and  downright  infidelity  in 
others.  Religions  toleration,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  one 
of  the  humbugs  of  the  day,  which  the  Mormon  and  other 
religious  isms  of  the  North  will  soon  dissipate.    He  says : 

The  festivals  of  the  Greek  Church  are  fully  as  numerous,  if  not  more  so,  than 
those  of  the  Latin.  Almost  every  third  day  is  an  eorti,  or  holy  day  of  some  veo- 
erable  unwashed  saint,  whose  memory  is  duly  honored  by  a  general  loafing-spell 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  greatest  benefit  that  could  happen  to  Greece,  and  to 
all  Southern  Europe,  would  be  the  discanonization  of  ninetenths  of  their  holy 
drones,  who  do  enough  harm  by  sanctifying  indolence  to  outweigh  a  thooBand- 
Umes  the  good  they  may  have  accomplished  daring  their  lives.  God*s  Sabbath  is 
enough  for  man's  needs,  and  both  St.  George,  the  Swindler,  and  St.  Polycarp, 
the  Martyr,  have  sufficient  honor  shown  them  in  the  way  of  chapels,  shrines, 
candles,  and  incense,  to  forego  the  appropriation  of  certain  days,  on  which  no 
one  thinks  particularly  about  them.  Not  only  are  the  laborers  idle  and  the  shops 
generally  shut  on  every  one  of  these  festival  days,  but  the  University  schools  and 
public  offices  are  closed  also.  The  Greeks  are  very  zealous  professors,  and 
would  eihibit  mudi  more  progress  as  a  people  if  they  did  not  make  a  millstone 
of  their  religion  and  wear  it  around  their  nedu." 

Better  wear  that  than  the  collar  of  the  rapacious  task-master, 
who  would  make  them  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  Better  have 
too  many  holydays  than  none.  Q-reece  and  the  rest  of  South- 
ern Europe  have  not  as  yet  adopted  the  high-pressure  system 
of  society,  which  begets  paupers  and  millionaires,  and  riots  in 
famine  and  starvation.  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  in  terms  of  hi^ 
commendation  of  the  purity  of  the  private  domestic  lives  of  the 
G-reeks.  He  says  also  that  they  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  learn  with  great  facility.  Add  to  this 
their  religious  zeal,  their  light  work,  and  the  absence  of  ex- 
treme destitution  among  them,  and  there  is  left  little  cause  to 
regret  their  hesitancy  to  adopt  that  high-pressure  system  of 
progress  which  our  author  so  much  admires,  but  which,  so 
far,  has  only  doomed  the  masses  to  overwork  and  insufficient 
food  and  raiment 

So  soon  as  our  traveller  leaves  Greece  and  embarks  for  the 
North,  his  book  becomes  very  agreeable  and  somewhat  in- 
structive* His  trip  by  steamer  up  the  Danube,  and  thence  by 
stage  across  to  Moscow,  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
work — because  ho  gives  us  quite  a  vivid  description  of  a  coun- 
try which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.-  His  account  of  Mos- 
cow, though  not  possessing  the  same  novelty,  is  quite  graphic 
and  masterly.    As  an  agreeable  writer  of  travels,  when  not 
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traversing  classio  ground,  he  is  probably  surpassed  by  no 
modem  author. 

We  now  come  to  a  portion  of  his  book  which  we  profoundly 
regret  any  American  gentleman  should  have  written.  We 
have  no  dpubt  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  worthy  and  correct  man.  Men's 
philosophies  do  not  often  control  or  color  the  moral  tenor  of 
their  own  lives  ;  but  when  false  and  vicious,  they  are  apt  to 
exercise  a  most  baleful  influence  on  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
their  readers.  We  allude  to  his  studied  and  highly-wrought 
eulogy  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Moscow.  He  tells  us 
frankly  that  the  institution  is  ultra'Socialistic,  Now,  the 
ultra-socialists  are  the  Free  Lovers,  who  propose  to  break  up 
the  family  relation  altogether.  What  must  be  the  state  of 
that  society  which  generatej^,  among  moral  and  enlightened 
men,  such  bestial  doctrines  ?  Will  the  South  ever  estimate 
properly  her  noble,  moral,  and  Christian  social  institutions? 
Never,  until  she  begins  to  think  for  herself!  She  has  not  yet 
begun  to  do  this ;  she  has  not  yet  begun  even  to  justify  her- 
self. Neither  her  press  nor  her  statesman,  while  vilified  by 
the  North,  have  the  spirit  to  propose  a  comparison  between 
the  working  of  their  institution  and  ours.  But  the  defence  of 
the  South  only  begins  when  she  arraigns  the  North,  and 
charges  her  with  upholding  and  practising  a  social  system  that 
is  inherently  vicious,  rather  unchristian,  immoral,  and  un- 
natural. The  senator,  the  legislature,  the  statesman,  the 
editor,  who  does  less  than  this  when' his  section  is  assailed  by 
Abolitionists,  is  false  and  recreant  to  the  South !  But  South- 
ern politicians  cannot  rise  to  high  places  without  Northern  aid. 
The  North  holds  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  At  present  the  cause 
of  Southern  rights  and  Southern  equality  is  hopeless.  The 
loaves  and  fishes  are  against  us :  . 

"  A  Visit  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. — It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  me  to 
turn  my  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  splendors  of  the  Kremlin,  upon  an  edifice  which  has 
neither  gold  nor  jewels  to  show,  but  which  illustrates  the  patriarchal  or  rather 
paternal  character  of  the  Russian  gOYernment  on  the  grandest  scale.  This  is  the 
Vospitatelnoi  Dom^  or  Foundling  Hospital ;  but  the  title  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  this  Imperial  charity.  There  are  similar  institutions 
in  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  on  a  much  more  contracted 
8ca)p.  Our  New-York  asylum  for  children,  on  RandalPs  Island,  though  a  most 
beneficent  establishment,  is  still  more  limited  in  its  operation  than  the  latter.  In 
Russia  the  Foundlinf  Hospital  is  characterized  by  some  peculiar  and  very  inter- 
esting features  which  deserve  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  one  of  those  tender,  moral  questions  our  civilization  is  afraid  to 
handle. 

In  every  general  view  of  Moscow,  the  eye  is  struck  by  an  immense  quadrangular 
building,  or  collection  of  buildings,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Moekwa,  directly 
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emst  of  the  Kremfin.  The  white  iiront  towan  high  over  all  the  Deighboring  put 
of  the  city,  aad  qatte  eclipses,  in  its  imposing  appearance,  ererj  palace,  choich, 
military  barrack,  or  other  building  whatCTer.  It  cannot  be  much  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  at  a  Tentare  I  should  estimate  its  size  at  three  times 
that  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  goremorship  of  this  institution  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  city  itself^  and  is  always  confirmed  on  a  noble- 
man of  distinguuhed  rank  and  attainments.  The  importance  of  ihe  post  may  be 
estimated  when  I  state  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Hospital  amount  to  five 
millions  of  dollars.  A  portion  of  the  ^vemment  rerenaes  is  set  aside  for  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  which  successive  Czars  as  well  as  private  persons  have 
richly  endowed  it.  The  entire  property,  devoted  to  the  support,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  foundlings,  in  Russia,  is  said  to  amount  to  the  enormous  tarn 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

This  stupendous  institution  was  founded  by  Catherine  IT.  immediately  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne  in  1762.  Eight  years  afterward  she  established  a 
brandi  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  has  now  outgrown  the  parent  conoero,  and  is 
conducted  on  a  stilt  more  magnificent  scale.  The  original  design  seems  to  have 
been  to  furnish  an  asylum  for  illegitimate  children  and  destitute  orphans.  A 
lying-in  hospital  was  connected  with  it,  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to 
suppress  crime  and  misery  in  a  humane  and  charitMle  way.  The  plan  waa, 
however,  soon  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  all  children  who  might  be  offered  with^ 
out  question  or  stipulation,  the  parents  naturally  giving  up  their  offspring  to  the 
service  of  the  government  which  had  reared  them.  Russia  offers  herself  as  mid- 
wife,  wet-nurse,  mother,  and  teacher,  to  every  new  soul  for  whom  there  is  no 

Slaco  among  the  homes  of  her  people,  and  n<^ly  and  conscientiously  does  she 
ischarge  her  self-imposed  duty.  She  not  only  takes  no  life  (capital  punish- 
inent,  I  believe,  does  not  exist),  but  she  saves  thousands  annually  !  She,  therefore, 
autocracy  as  she  is,  practically  carries  into  effect  one  of  the  first  articles  of 
the  ultra-soeialistie  code.*' 

He  oonoludes  the  chapter  with  att  elaborate  eulogy  of  this 
and  like  institutions. 

Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  where,  he  states,  there  are 
similar  institutions,  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births.  In  Vienna  forty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  being  bastards. 

Were  such  institutions  everywhere  within  reach,  the  family 
relation  would  be  broken  up,  because  parents  could  ^not  sup- 
port their  own  children  at  home  and  bear  the  enormous  tax 
required  to  support  the  children  in  the  hospitcds. 


ART.  IV.-USURT  LAWS. 

Several  of  the  States  have  abolished  usury  laws,  and  a 
strong  tendency  is  evinced  in  all  the  States  to  follow  their 
example.  Not  a  single  essayist  or  legislator,  who  has  written 
or  spoken  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have  the  remotest  idea  t>f 
what  interest  or  usury  is,  or  what  is  the  character  of  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  legal  enforcement  of  contracts  to 
pay  interest,  however  exorbitant  tiie  rate. 

No  lawyer,  legislator,  or  judge  of  our  rfay,  ever  dreamed 
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that  a  promise  to  pay  interest  was  a  promise  without  a  con' 
^deration  to  sustain  it.  The  reader  who  will  follow  us,  must 
prepare  to  soar  far  above  the  narrow  quibbles,  artificial  reasons, 
and  shallow  technicalities  of  the  law.  We  propose  to  elevate 
him  into  the  region  of  pure  reason,  true  philosophy,  and 
revealed  religion.  We  believe  no  English  or  American  lawyer 
ever  had  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  consideration^ 
which  they  so  often  employ.  It  is  exactly  and  fully  defined 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  him  only.  "  Tl^ou  shalt  do  unto 
otiiers,  as  thou  wouldst  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  That 
is,  we  ought  to  bear  equal  burdens,  endure  equal  labor  fofr 
others,  that  we  require  of  them.  Hence,  Moses  forbid  all  in- 
terest-taking in  the  dealing  of  the  Jews  with  one  another. 
The  injunction  of  Christ  extends  to  dealings  with  all  persons 
whatsoever. 

Human  labor  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  when  none  of 
that  is  given^or  proposed  to  be  given,  there  can  be  no  valuable 
consideration.  Capital  is  accumulated  human  labor  in  value, 
but  interest  represents  no  human  labor,  nor  does  the  use  of 
money  or  of  anything  else  (not  consumed  in  the  use)  repre- 
sent humau  labor.  The  contract  to  pay  interest  is  not  only 
void  under  the  law  of  Christ,  but  is  equally  void  under  the 
common  and  civil  law  rule,  that  a  valuable  consideration  is 
necessary  to  sustain  a  promise  or  contract,"  and  that  without 
it,  it  is,    nudum  pactum  ex  quo  non  oritur  actio.^^ 

Interest  is  the  tax  which  capital  exploitates  from  labor. 
Capital  commands  labor — pays  it  nothing,  unless  where  a  part  of 
capital  itself  is  exchanged  for  labor.  If  I  make  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars by  my  labor  ;  stop  work,  and  gradually  spend  my  capital  for 
other  people's  labor,  or  the  products  of  other  people's  labor,  I  obey 
the  Scripture  injunction,  and  live  accordingto  the  law  of  our  land ; 
for  I  exchange  the  results  of  my  labor  for  the  products  of  other 
people's  labor.  I  now  give  value  for  value,  as  the  law  requires, 
and  "  Do  unto  others  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me,"  as 
the  Scripture  requires. 

But  when  I  lend  my  ten  thousand  out,  keep  the  principal 
intact,  and  live  upon  the  $600  of  interest,  I  give  nothing  to 
others  in  return  for  what  I  procure  from  them.  I  live  wholly 
on  other  people's  labor,  without  laboring  in  return.  I  violate 
the  injunction  of  Christ,  and  I  violate  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon law.  I  command  labor  like  a  master,  but  do  not  protect, 
take  care  of,  govern,  and  provide  for  my  laborers  like  a  master. 
I  LIVE  BY  Exploitation  I  (See  the  first  three  chapters  of  "  Can- 
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nibals'  All."  From  the  writers  on  political  economy  the  charac- 
ter of  "  value^^  will  be  best  understood.) 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  we  should  have  written  a  purely 
agrarian  argument ;  an  argument  tending  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  whole  institution  of  separate  private  property,  and  the 
establishment  of  communism  in  its  stead. 

The  socialists  do  stop  here ;  and  seeing  the  monstrous 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  exaction  often  exercised  by  capital  on 
private  property,  propose  to  abolish  it  altogether. 

the  power  of  taxation  belonging  to  capital,  its  command 
over  skill  and  labor,  are  the  means,  and  tiie  only  means,  hj 
which  civilization  is  originated,  is  sustained,  and  kept  in  prepress ; 
the  only  incentives  to  accumulation  ;  the  only  insurance  office 
of  society..  The  luxury  and  superfluity  of  fixe  wealthy,  their 
hoarded  and  garnered  provisions,  are  the  granaries  of  Egypt 
that  supply  the  poor  in  time  of  famine.  We  should  all  be 
savages,  if  capital  did  not  apply  the  lash  of  hunger  to  poverty, 
and  require  the  simple  poor  to  produce  superabundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  skilful,  artistic,  and  professional 
poor,  to  fabricate  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  Savages 
enjoy  the  whole  fruits  of  their  labor,  yet,  for  want  of  the 
lash  of  capital,  or  the  lash  of  the  master,  are  poorer  than  our 
negroes — nay,  poorer  than  the  white  laborers  of  Europe. 
Capital,  by  commanding  and  taxing  labor^  exercises  a  neces- 
sary part  in  the  government  of  society.  It  is  but  a  form  of 
slavery :  the  best  form  to  stimulate  skill  into  exercise,  com- 
petition, and  improvement ;  while  domestic  slavery  answers 
but  for  common,  simple  laborers.  . 

But  neither  masters,  nor  capitalists,  should  be  permitted  to 
be  too  cruel,  oppressive,  or  exacting.  Law  should  permit  and 
enforce  contracts,  for  reasonable  rent,  profits  and  interest; 
should  prohibit  and  punish  the  unreasonable.  Experience 
will  teach  what  is,  in  general,  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  Rural 
tenantry  should  be  slaves,  for  law  cannot  ascertain  the  rea- 
sonable rate  of  rent,  and  in  the  absence  of  law,  landlord's  exact 
such  heavy  rents  as  to  starve  free  tenantry.  Nature,  domestic 
affection,  and  self-interest,  suffice  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
,  slave.  He  is  sure  to  be  (in  the  general)  well  treated,  because 
he  is  part  of  his  master's  family,  and  part  of  his  property. 

The  proposal  to  enforce  contracts  for  interest,  however  enor- 
mous, arises  from  the  let-alone  doctrine  of  political  economy, 
which  teaches  that  all  human  merit  consists  in  successful 
competition,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  poor,  the  weak. 
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and  the  unfortunate  part  of  mankind,  and  that  all  human 
prosperity  results  from  tiie  War  of  the  Wits.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness, the  sole  business  of  government  to  protect  the  weak. 

Political  economy,  and  anti-usury  law  legislators,  propose 
to  hold  the  weak  while  the  strong  rob  them. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  call  it  one  of  our  paradoxes  if  you  please 
— ^but  the  proposition  to  repeal  all  laws  against  usury,  is  a 
proposition  that  government  shall  help  the  rich,  Uie  fortunate, 
the  astute,  to  fleece  the  poor,  the  unlucky,  and  the  weak- 
minded. 

For  Southern  men  to  propose  such  a  measure  is  monstrous; 
for  the  only  philosophical  defence  of  domestic  slavery  is,  that 
the  ordinary  dominion,  exactions,  or  exploitation  of  capital, 
induces  a  worse  form  of  slavery.  But  the  men  who  propose 
this  measure  in  effect  assert  that  the  exploitation  of  capital, 
if  it  extend,  Shy  lock  like,  to  the  pound  of  flesh,"  to  the  last 
dollar,  should  be  encouraged  and  enforced. 

Moderate  interest,  moderate  rents,  and  m^erate  profits, 
which  just  suffice  to  keep  industry  and  competition  alive,  to 
encourage  accumulation  and  providence  for  the  future,  and  to 
advance  civilization,  are  no  violation  of  the  scripture  rule. 
When  our  fellow-man,  by  the  use  of  his  capital,  compels  us  to 
labor  for  3uch  purposes,  we  cannot  complain  that  he  is  not  do- 
ing as  he  would  be  done  by,  unless  we  think  it  better  to  be  an 
idle  savage  than  a  civilized  laborer. 

The  legal  maxim,  that  a  valuable  consideration  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a  contract,  is,  like  all  legal  maxims,  but  partially 
true.  Philosophy  and  law  cannot  get  along  together,  while 
the  Bible  is  the  best  test  of  philosophy. 

In  conclusion,  yre  have  merely  to  say,  that  he  only  is  the 
true  friend  of  property,  who  would  restrict  its  power  within 
reasonable  and  tolerable  limits  ;  he  its  worst  enemy,  who 
would  aid  it  in  enforcing  monstrous  exactions,  which  end  in 
begetting  social  revolutions  and  in  destroying  that  property, 
whose  rights  it  was  proposed  to  extend.  The  history  of  Europe 
for  the  last  century  is  pregnant  with  bloody  examples  to  de- 
ter us  from  such  a  course.  Capital,  by  its  undue  exactions, 
begets  socialism  ;  that  proposes  to  destroy  capital.  There  are 
no  socialists,  no  agrarians,  no  enemies  of  property  at  the 
South.  None  will  arise,  unless  we  make  capital  a  scourge 
of  oppression,  instead  of  a  mild  stimulant  to  industry. 
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"  In  noYA  fert  animus  matatai  dicere  formas  corpora." — Ovid. 

Now,  Mr.  Reader,  we  are  going  to  try  to  serte  you  up  a  dish 
of  philosophy,  and  don't  complain  of  us  for  surfeiting  you  with 
such  indigestible  intellectual  food ;  for  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
we  prepare  the.  repast  set  before  you  at  the  "  special  instance 
and  request "  of  the  Editor.  When  he  furnishes  tough  viands, 
we  have  not  the  culinary  skill  to  elaborate  for  you  tender 
dishes. 

The  work  before  us  deals  only  with  philosophy  in  its  most 
recondite,  subtle,  and  abstruse  forms.  Prejudiced  as  we  are 
against  all  philosophy,  and  especially  against  agricultured  phi- 
losophy, we  have  seldom  been  so  pleased,  fascinated  and  ab- 
sorbed, as  while  reading  this  volume.  The  author  cautiously, 
ingeniously,  and  gradually  carries  us  along  with  him,  convin- 
cing us  step  bjr  step,  that  every  fact,  every  proposition,  every 
deduction,  and  every  theory,  which  he  states  or  propounds,  is 
true.  We,  however  skeptical,  before  laying  down  the  book, 
became  almost  a  convert  to  philosophical  farming  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  We  feel  that  it  is  true — ^that  it  is  all  true ! 
Yet  a  lingering  doubt  remains,  and  as  deliberation  cools  the 
mind,  we  begin  to  doubt  (though  it  be  all  truth)  whether  it  be 
all  of  the  truth — whether  "  there  be  not  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  he  e'er  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy" — 
whether  it  be  not  defective  (like  all  systems  of  moral  or  medi- 
,  cal  philosophy)  in  analyzing,  detecting,  exposing,  and  explain- 
ing but  a  part,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  on  which  a 
theory  should  be  erected  ?  If  so — if  there  be  in  the  soil,  in 
the  climate,  in  the  season,  in  the  plants,  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  manures,  thousands  of  minute,  subtile,  delicate 
substances,  elements,  causes,  or  agencies,  which  no  analy- 
sis can  detect,  and  therefore  no  philosophy  can  enumerate, 
weigh,  balance,  and  generalize,  is  not  a  system  founded 
on  such  a  partial  knowledge  of  facts  more  calculated  to 
mislead  than  to  guide  aright?  In  the  hands  of  men  of 
much  genius  and  of  little  experience,  such  books  always  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Peas  and  philosophy  may  get  along 
tolerably  together  with  the  cautious,  experienced  farmer,  who 
cultivates  the  peas  a  great  deal  and  pays  little  attention  to  the 
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philosophy ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  bold,  dashing  man  of  genin^ 
like  Mr,  Jefierson,  the  philosophy"  always  smothers  "the 
peas." 

Wo  cannot  tell  what  is  a  right  action  without  knowing  all 
the  attendant  circumstances,  and  therefore  cannot  prescribie 
universal,  unbending  rules  for  human  conduct.  This  d  ifficul  ty 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  moral  philosophy.  The  physician  can- 
not prescribe  for  a  patient  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  his  disease,  and  of  its  general  character,  for  the  age,.idio- 
syncracy,  habits  of  life,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  the  peculiar  type  of  the 
diseases  of  the  season,  and  many  other  minute  and  subtile 
causes,  control  the  effects  of  the  remedies  to  be  administered. 
Seeing  this,  the  doctors  have  had  the  good  sense  to  give  up, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  nosological  practice  which  treated 
diseases  aqcordiug  to  their  names,  and  adopted  the  pathological 
system,  which  watches  the  symptoms,  the  existing  phenome* 
na,  and  attacks  those  symptoms  and  phenomena,  regardless 
of  nosological  nomenclature.  Now,  what  the  farmers  want 
is  a  system  of  agricultural  pathology,  which  shall  not  abjure 
philosophy,  but  teach  men  how  and  when  to  employ  it — ^teach 
them  that  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  trust  too  much  to  theory, 
or  too  much  to  experience.  But  part  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  the  ways  of  Providence  are  known  either  to  the  philoso- 
pher or  to  the  practical  man.  Each  of  them  is  too  apt  to  rely 
on  his  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge.  Each  should  recollect  that 
the  warning,  "A  Paul  may  plant  and  an  ApoUos  water,  but 
God  alone  can  give  the  increase,"  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  great  practical  truth,  disregard  of  which  will,  in  the 
loDg  run,  involve  the  farmer  in  ruin.  No  one  can  tell  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  Crosses  and  affliotions  will  come, 
droughts  and  floods,  and  hundreds  of  diseases  and  blights,  will 
occasionally  out  short  the  crop.  Neither  philosophy  nor  ex- 
perience can  foresee  such  misfortunes,  account  for  them,  pre- 
vent them,  nor  remedy  them.  General  rules  in  agriculture 
are  all  that  philosophy  or  experience  can  teach.  Exact  and 
universal  truth  is  known  only  to  God. 

How  strange  are  the  analogies  between  the  moral,  animal, 
and  vegetable  world  !  Each  is  governed  by  opposing  and  duly- 
balanced  forces.  There  is  nothing  good  in  either  which  in 
excess  does  not  become  evil.  The  moralist,  the  physician,  and 
the  farmer,  must  alike  avoid  panaceas ;  and  yet  tiiQ  besetting 
sin  of  mankind  is  to  try  to  simplify  all  things,  and  reduce 
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them  to  a  few  general  rales.  What  are  poisons  when  ondnly 
employed,  or  given  in  large  doses,  becoihes  invaluable  medi- 
dines  when  used  on  proper  occasions  and  in  minnte  quantities. 
Manures  are  but  the  medicines  of  plants,  whidi  become  poi- 
sons when  improperly  administered. 

Man's  passions,  affections,  emotions,  sympathies,  appetites, 
tastes,  feelings,  &c.,  are  the  opposing  and  concurrent  forces 
which  sustain  his  moral  life.  They  are  all  good  and  useful 
when  properly  balanced,  noxious  when  too  weak  or  too  strong. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  those  passions  and  faculties  which  are  too  feebly 
developed,  and  to  check  those  that  are  running  to  excess;  in 
fine,  to  watch  moral  symptoms  and  preserve  a  proper  balance, 
he  too  should  be  a  pathologist,  always  endeavoring  to  approx- 
imate the  true,  never  presumptuously  expecting  to  attain  it. 
Man's  moral  nature  is  more  various,  complex,  and  difficult  of 
comprehension,  than  animal  or  vegetable  nature ;  but  complex 
as  it  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  laws  to  punish  its  grosser 
aberrations,  and  to  write  systems  of  morals  to  expound  and  eur 
force  its  most  delicate  duties.  Our  physical  being  is  not  half 
so  simple  and  intelligible  as  that  of  plants.  "  We  are  wonder- 
fully and  fearfully  formed."  No  anatomist  can  thoroughly 
dissect  our  frames,  no  physician  detect  the  thousand  causes  of 
our  health  or  our  sickness.  Yet  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  should  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  Be- 
cause all  diseases  caimot  be  cured,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
attempt  to  heal  none.  Because  the  whole  truth  of  medical 
science  is  not  attainable,  does  not  justify  us  in  rejecting  the 
science  altogether. 

Agricultural  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, a^world  far  less  various  and  complex  than  either  the 
moral  or  animal  world,  may  hope  to  attain  nearer  to  certainty 
and  to  greater  usefulness,  than  moral  or  medical  philosophy. 
Those  who  deride  the  former,  will  find  far  more  reason  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  latter. 

But,  at  least,  all  men  are  philosophers,  and  those  most  dog- 
nlatical  who  are  least  profound.  The  old  woman,  with  her 
"yarbs"  and  simples,  will  lecture  by  the  hour  on  the  causes 
and  cures  of  diseases,  and  offer  to  furnish  you  remedies,  ascer- 
tained by  her  little  experience,  which,  she  assures  you,  are 
universal  specifics.  She  has  her  system,  her  theory,  her  phi- 
losophy, deduced  from  the  generalization  of  a  few  facts.  The 
regular  physician  builds  up  his  theory  by  the  same  process. 
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His  system  is  founded  on  millions  of  facts,  observed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  wise  men  for  two  thousand  years  past. 
He  is  more  doubtful,  more  modest,  less  dogmatical,  than  our 
old  woman,  because  he  is  wiser  than  she. 

Every  well-to-do  farmer,  with  his  walking  cane,  thick  gloves, 
and  broad-brimmed  hat,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  a  dozen 
good  crops,  will,  merely  from  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience, most  oracularly  lay  down  for  you  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture — for  all  times,  all  seasons,  all  soils,  all 
crops,  and  all  climates.  He,  too,  is  a  philosopher,  a  Sir  Oracle, 
with  none  of  the  infirmities  of  a  Solonfton,  or  a  Newton,  who 
grew  less  confident  as  they  grew  more  learned  ;  and  who,  at 
last,  viewing  at  a  distance  the  mighty  field  of  unexplored 
knowledge  before  them,  confessed  in  despair  they  knew  noth- 
ing. OurTarmer  has  no  such  weaknesses  :  he  is  sure  he  knows 
everything  on  every  subject ;  and  his  success  in  money- 
making  inclines  half  his  neighbors  to  the  same  opinion. 

Give  us  Baron  Von  Liebig's  philosophy  in  preference,  which 
deduces  its  theories  from  the  learning  and  experience  of  two 
thousand  years  past.  The  latter  will  often  be  wrong ;  the 
former  always  wrong,  because  the  exact  facts  on  which  his 
theory  is  founded  will  never  recur : — the  same  field,  with  the 
same  elements  of  soil,  and  with  the  same  seasons  and  the  same 
crops,  Will  never  be  in  cultivation  again. 

The  doctor  who,  without  experience  of  his  own,  practises 
merely  from  the  book,  will  kill  half  his  patients.  The  farmer 
who  relies  merely  on  book  knowledge  will  lose  his  crops.  The 
moralist  who  attempts  to  go  like  the  bear  straight-forward 
through  life,  under  the  guidance  of  moral  rules,  deduced  from 
books  on  ethics,  regardless  of  attending  circumstances,  will  be 
in  continual  collision  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  like  another 
Philosopher  Square,"  will  find  that  his  unbending  moral  rules 
unfit  him  for  society,  and  involve  him  in  unintentional  wrong- 
doing. Each  man  must  acquire  his  own  experience,  and  can 
neither  beg,  buy,  nor  borrow  it  from  others.  This  self-expe* 
rience  is,  however,  a  far  safer  guide  when  combined  with  book 
knowledge,  than  when  aided  only  by  the  crude  theories  of  the 
practical,  but  ignorant. 

From  what  precedes  we  deduce  a  conclusion  of  vast  import- 
ance to  mankind,  and  one  which  we  believe  is  new — to  wit : 
*'That  no  philosophical  system  of  morals,  of  medicine,  or  of 
agriculture  can  be  true,  because  all  the  facts  from  which  a 
true  theory  must  be  deduced  can  never  be  known  to  man. 
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Yet,  as  the  theories  of  the  learned  rest  on  the  observation  of  a 
vast  number  of  facts,  they  are  nearer  truth  than  those  of  the 
ignorant,  which  are  deduced  from  the  knowledge  of  a  very  few 
facts." 

Our  author  gives  us  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  theory  of  the 
perpetual  youthfulness  of  the  earth,  our  common  parent.  He 
shows  how  nothing  can  be  wasted,  nothing  can  decay,  grow  old- 
er, be  lost  or  destroyed.  A  perpetual  round  of  change  and  of  ap- 
parent destruction,  preserves  everything  unchanged,  fresn, 
youthful,  and  stationary.  The  world  is  a  great  theatre  of  met- 
amorphosis, that  tells  only  of  "  forms  changed  into  new 
bodies."  So  far  as  the  human  mind  can  understand  or  dis- 
cover, the  elements  which  compose  our  bodies  are  as  inde- 
structible and  eternal  as  our  souls.  They  neither  decay,  grow 
older,  nor  cease  to  exist.  The  theory  is  at  first  agreeable,  but 
as  the  immensity  of  the  field  of  contemplation  opens  before  us, 
pain  succeeds  to  pleasure,  and  the  mind  staggers  and  recoils 
from  the  vain  effort  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  and  to  compre- 
hend its  magnitude.    In  his  sixth  letter  he  says : 

"  The  quantity  of  nourishment  in  the  air  compared  with  ita  mass  is  very 
small.  If  all  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  dispersed  tbronghont  the  atmo- 
sphere were  collected  in  one  stratum  aroand  the  earth,  and  possessed  the  same 
density  as  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  layer  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  a  little 
more  than  eight  feet  high,  and  that  of  ammonia  less  tb&n  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Both  are  absorbed  by  plants,  and  the  quantity  of  these  gases  in  the  atmosphere 
consequently  diminishes. 

"Were  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  a  continuous  meadow,  from  each  hectare 
(two  and  a  half  acres)  of  which  100  cwt.  of  hay  was  yearly  reaped,  these  plants 
would  in  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  exhaust  the  whole  of  tne  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air,  and  the  whole  liTing  creation  would  at  the  same  time  come  to  an  end. 
The  air  would  no  longer  support  plants,  that  is,  would  no  longer  furnish  them 
with  an  indispensable  condition  of  life.  . 

"  We  know  that  careful  provision  is  made  for  the  continued  duration  of  orga- 
nic life.  Men  and  animals  live  on  plants.  All  organized  beings  have  but  a  passing 
and  comparatiyely  short  lived  existence.  In  the  vital  process  of  animals  the  food 
which  nourishes  tnem  is  transformed  into  its  original  form,  and  the  same  changes 
take  place  with  plants  and  the  bodies  of  all  animals  after  death,  Their  com- 
b«atible  elements  reassume  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Both 
of  these  substances  r  re  gaseous,  and  return  to  the  atmospheric  sea,  to  serve 
once  morfe  for  the  formation  and  nourishment  of  a  new  generation. 

**  We  thus  see  that  the  duration  of  organic  life,  in  reference  to  the  combus- 
tible elements  forming  the  frame  of  plants  and  animals,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  return  of  these  conditions.  The  perpetual  round  of  change,  which  the 
Creator  has  traced  out  for  them,  may  to  a  limited  extent  be  influenced  by  man, 
but  it  goes  on  without  him. 

"  Whenever  food,  in  the  form  of  corn  and  other  produce  abounds,  then  men 
and  animals  will  be  found  to  consume  it,  and  then,  in  fulfilling  the  urgent  natural 
law  of  self-preservation,  continuously  reconvert  the  food  that  supports  them 
into  itsorigiual  elements. 

'♦The  atmosphere  is  never  at  rest;  even  in  the  absence  of  every  breeze,  it  is 
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in  contiimal  ascending  an'^  descending  motion.  The  food  that  gives  it  tip  to 
plants  at  one  spot,  is  immediately  replaced  from  another — from  eyer-flowing 
sources." 

The  most  valuable  and  interesting  parts  of  the  work  are 
those  in  which  he  treats  of  the  spoliation  system  of  agricul- 
ture. Here  he  brings  the  results  of  scientific  analysis  to  the 
aid  of  common  sense  and  everyday  experience.  All  practical 
men  know  that  every  crop  removed  from  the  land  exhausts  it 
to  some  extent — that  you  must  put  back  on  the  land  in  the 
form  of  manure  as  much  as  you  take  from  it  in  crops.  Analy- 
sis of  the  soil  and  of  the  grain  crop  shows,  that  in  removing 
the  grain  we  carry  off  elements  of  fertility  that  cannot  be 
restored  by  manuring  with  the  fodder  and  straw  alone. 
Some  equivalent  for  the  loss  by  the  grain  must  be  returned  to 
the  land.  In  a  manufacturing  country,  with  numerous  small 
towns  and  a  dense  country  population,  it  is  easy  to  preserve, 
and  even  to  increase,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  such  a.  coun- 
try all  the  crops  are  consumed  at  home,  and  the  manure  aris- 
ing from  them  near  at  hand  to  be  restored  to  the  fields.  This 
restoration  would  preserve  their  original  fertility.  The  ma- 
nure arising  from  the  refuse  of  various  manufactures,  and  that 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  would  go  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility. 

England  is  happily  situated  in  this  respect.  *She  imports 
and  consumes  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  agricultural  products  annually,  which  becomes  an  annual 
addition  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil.  But  what  she  gains  the 
countries  which  export  their  agricultural  products  lose ;  and 
we  are  chief  among  the  losers.  We  live  by  shipping  off  and 
selling  annually  part  of  our  lands — for  to  part  with  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  in  effect  to 
part  with  the  land  itself. 

The  great  political  economist  Say  (with  singular  inconsist- 
ency) maintains  this  same  doctrine.  He  and  Adam  Smith 
abound  in  more  absurdities  and  contradictions  than  any  men 
who  per  fas  aut  nefas'^  ever  got  the  name  of  philosophers. 
The  protectionist  and  the  free-trader  will  find  in  them  equal 
authority  for  their  doctrines.  See  what  this  free-trader  says 
against  his  own  philosophy  : 

**  There  are  many  of  the  provinces  of  France  that  are  miserable  enough  at 
present,  yet  want  nothing  bat  towns  to  bring  them  into  high  cultivation.  Their 
situation  would  indeed  be  hopeless  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  system  of  that  class 
of  economists  which  recommends  the  purchase  of  manufactures  from  foreign 
oountiies  with  tbe  raw  produce  of  domestic  agriculture.'* 
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All  true !  but  strange  doctrine  frpm  the  free-trader,  Jean 
Baptiste  Say.  We  of  the  South  until  recently  have  neglected  all 
interests  but  that  of  agriculture,  and  thereby  exhausted  our 
lands  and  impoverished  our  country.  Of  late  years  a  strong 
reaction  has  taken  place :  cities  and  towns  are  arising  and 
flourishing,  manufactures  springing  into  existence,  education 
better  attended  to,  our  people  kept  at  home  by  the  growing  atr 
tractions  of  home,  more  of  our  crops  consumed  at  home,  and 
manures  imported  to  restore  the  loss  of  fertility  in  our  soil,  oc- 
casioned by  an  unavoidable  export  of  a  large  agricultural  sur- 
plus. 

The  Balance  of  Manure  is  the  true  balance  of  Trade,  and 
the  great  sfecret  of  national  growth,  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
strength !  State  governments  are  now  active  in  advancing 
all  industrieJ  interests.  State  protection  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  In  this  new  departure  which  the  South  has  taken,  this 
Review  has  ably  and  laboriously  led  the  way.  Federal  pro- 
tection,  a  protective  tariff,  would  but  rivet  our  chains,  and 
continue  our  dependence.    We  must  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Motives  stronger  than  national  wealth  now  combine  to  urge 
the  South  forward  in  her  new  policy.  Honor  and  inde- 
pendence require  that  she  should  produce,  or  be  capable  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  produce,  within  herself,  all  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life.  Assailed  by  England  and  the  North, 
she  should  be  prepared  in  an  emergency  to  live  without  trade 
with  either.  The  reader  will  find  the  doctrines  which  we  ad- 
vocate better  expressed  by  our  author  than  by  anything  we 
can  add.  His  reasoning  is  clear,  close,  and  consecutive.  His 
style  lucid,  concise,  nervous,  fervid,  and  eloquent.  In  truth, 
as  an  author  and  philosopher,  he  is  the  equal  of  any  man  of 
the  age.    At  page  143,  he  writes : 

"  In  the  produce  ef  his  fields,  the  farmer  sells  in  reality  his  lands ;  he  sells  in 
his  crops  certain  elements  of  the  atmosphere  that  are  constantly  being  replaced 
from  that  inexorable  store,  and  certain  constituents  of  the  soil  that  are  his  prop- 
erty, and  which  have  served  to  form  out  of  the  atmospheric  elements  tiie  oody 
of  the  plant,  of  which  they  themselves  constitute  component  parts.  In  altogether 
alienatmg  the  crops  of  his  fields,  he  deprives  the  land  of  the  conditions  for  their 
reproduction.  A  system  of  farming,  based  upon  such  principles,  justly  deserves 
to  be  branded  as  a  system  of  spoliation.  Had  all  the  constituents  or  the  soil, 
carried  off  from  the  field  in  the  products  sold,  been,  year  after  year,  or  rotation 
after  rotation,  reiumed  to  the  soil,  the  latter  would  have  preserved  its  fertility  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  the  grain  of  the  farmer  would  indeed  have  been  reducedf  by 
the  repurchase  of  the  alienated  constituents  of  the  soil,  but  it  would  thereby 
have  been  rendered  permanent. 

"  The  constituents  of  the  soil  are  the  farmer*s  capital ;  the  elements  of  food 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere, -the  interest  of  Idiis  capital ;  by  means  of  the  former 
he  produces  the  latter.   By  selling  the  produce  of  his  farm  he  alienates  a  por- 
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tion  of  his  capital  and  ite  interest ;  in  retnming  'to  the  land  the  oonstitnents  of 
the  soil  removed  in  the  crops  he  simply  restores  his  capital  to  the  field.  ♦  •  ♦ 
It  is  not  the  land  itself  that  constitutes  the  farmer's  wealth,  but  it  is  in  the 
eonstitutents  of  the  soil,  which  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  that  this  wealth 
truly  consists. ...... 

"The  deplorable  effects  of  the  spoliation  system,  are  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  America,  where  the  early  colonists  in  Canada,  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  etc.,  found  tracts  of  land,  which  for  many 
years,  by  simply  ploughing  and  sowing,  yielded  a  succession  of  abundant  wheat 
and  tobacco  narvests  ;  no  falling  off  m  the  weight  or  quality  of  the  crops,  re- 
minded the  farmer  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the  lands  the  constituents  of 
the  soil  carried  away  in  the  produce. 

"  We  aU  know  what  has  become  of  those  fields.  In  less  than  two  generations, 
though  originally  so  teeming  with  fertility,  they  are  turned  into  deserts,  and  in 
many  districts  brought  to  a  state  of  such  absolute  exhaustion,  that  even  now, 
after  having  lain  foflow  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  they  will  not  yield  a 
remunerative  crop  of  a  cereal  plant." 

There  is  no  part  of  his  work  more  interesting  than  his 
Twelfth  Letter,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  Roman  agricul- 
ture, with  quotations  from  many  Roman  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  simply  refer  the  reader  to  this  part  of  the  book,  not 
having  time  o^  space  for  extracts.  Speaking  of  the  loss  of 
manures  occasioned  by  the  immense  consumption  of  grain  by 
the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  (which  is  supposed  to  have  had  in 
the  time  of  Adrian  a  population  of  three  millions),  he  says : 

"  In  the  same  way  the  seWers  of  the  immense  metropolis  of  the  Ancient  World 
engulfed  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  peasant ;  and 
when  the  fields  of  the  latter  would  no  longer  yield  the  means  of  feeding  her  pop- 
ulation, those  same  sewers  devoured  the  wealth  of  Sicily,  Sardinia^  and  the  fertile 
lands  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"  The  fertility  of  the  land  has  remained  unimpaired  for  centuries  in  such  parts 
only  where  an  agricultural  population  dwells  crowded  together  on  a  compara- 
tively small  area,  and  where  the  tradesmen  and  craftsmen  inhabiting  the  small 
towns  thinly  scattered  over  that  area,  till  their  own  little  plots  of  ground  with 
the  assistance  of  their  journeymen.** 

The  result  of  his  theory  is  simply  this  :  that  we  must  re- 
store to  the  soil  the  elements  of  fertility  abstracted  by  the 
exported  crops.  This  we  may  do  more  cheaply  by  tlie  pur- 
chase of  guano,  lime,  and  other  marine  and  mineral  manures, 
and  by  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  than  by  purchasing 
the  sewerage  of  distant  cities  where  our  crops  have  been  con- 
sumed. The  South  should  encourage  home  consumption,  by 
building  up  towns,  villages,  manufactures,  etc.,  at  home.  This 
will  keep  part  of  her  manure  at  home.  But  she  must  have 
an  agricultural  surplus  for  export,  and  to  supply  this  exhaus- 
tion of  her  soil,  must  purchase  guano,  lime,  etc.,  and  raise 
and  plough  in  green  crops. 
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ART.  VI.-SO(JTH  CAROIINA-A  COLONY  AND  STATE. 

[Some  months  since,  in  noticing  tlie  address  of  Mr.  Trescot  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  South  Carolina,  we  expressed  the  wish  to  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages from  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  A  subsequent  examination  has  sat- 
isfied us  that  it  is  one  of  those  carefully  prepared,  able,  and  elaborate  documents 
which  can  be  studied  everywhere  with  advantage,  and  which  ought  to  take  a 
place  among  those  which  it  is  our  aim  to  collect  from  every  source  for  permanent 
preservation.  The  original  department  of  the  Review  is  sufficiently  extended 
in  its  scope  and  character  to  warrant  us  occasionally  in  occupying  a  few  pages  in 
this  manner.  The  oration  was  originally  published  in  the  Charleston  Mcreuryi 
from  which  we  copy  it.] — Ed. 

Mr.  President  and  Gbntlemrn  :  However  political  philosophers 
may  disagree  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  a  consolidated  or  a  feder- 
al govemment^ — ^however  commentators  on  the  Constitution  may  dif- 
fer as  to  the  leading  idea  of  its  provisions  and  the  shape  into  which 
its  founders  expected  it  to  develop,  this  much  is  certain,  that  now 
States  have  become  the  great  factors  by  which  nearly  all  of  our  re- 
sults are  accomplished,  that  State  pride,  State  influence.  State  enter- 
prise, as  distinguished  from  the  action  of  our  central  congresaonal 
government,  are  the  means  by  which,  and  the  channels  through 
which,  the  far  larger  and  more  important  part  of  our  daily  life  is  con- 
ducted. 

If  an  American  be  asked  abroad,  of  what  country  are  you,  his  first 
impulse  is  to  answer,  I  am  a  New-Yorker,  a  Virginian,  a  Massachu- 
setts man,  or  a  Carolinian,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whatever  his  pride 
in  his  nationality,  his  home  instincts  and  affections  are  bounded  by 
State  lines.  And  as  the  English  Queen  said,  that  when  she  was 
dead  they  would  find  "  Calais"  graven  in  her  heart,  so  in  every 
American  heart  there  is  written  the  name  of  the  locality,  obscure,  liid- 
den  away  from  the  eyes  of  historians  and  geographers,  in  the  nook 
of  some  great  mountain  range,  in  the  cove  of  some  vast  river,  in  the 
rich  valley  of  some  empire  State,  but  the  spot  still  around  which  all 
that  is  truly  his  life  revolves ;  where  the  governor's  review  made  the 
event  of  his  schoolboy  days ;  where  judges,  holding  the  State  com- 
mission, first  impressed  him  with  the  majesty  of  law;  where  his  first 
vote  was  cast  for  member  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  where  the  tax  for 
the  State  road  or  the  State  capitol  was  warmly  discussed  by  his  el- 
ders when  they  met  at  the  village  post-office  or  gathered  around  the 
dinner  table ;  the  spot,  in  short,  where  local  interests,  acting  on  local 
affections,  introduced  him  from  boyhood  into  a  sphere  of  higher  ac- 
tivity, and  taught  him  first  both  his  duties  and  his  privities  as  a 
citizen. 

And  this  strong  State  influence  governs  wider  interests.  Has  the 
President  an  importiuit  office  to  fill,  he  must  select  the  State  before 
he  can  scrutinize  the  fitness  of  the  man — for  New- York,  and  Vir- 
gitiia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  must  have  appointments  of  such 
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and  such  dignity.  Let  any  individual  Senator  show  ever  so  great 
ability,  if  he  ceases  to  he  the  expression  of  his  State,  he  is  powerless 
for  good.  So  that  really,  though  the  central  government  has  im- 
mense patronage,  it  cannot  use  it  ex;pept  under  State  confirmation ; 
for  example  after  example  in  our  political  history  has  proven  that, 
powerful  as  is  the  government  at  Washington,  it  never  has  made,  and 
it  never  can  make,  any  man  strong  enough  to  fight  against  his  own 
State — while  the  cordial  support  of  any  State,  the  smallest  in  the 
Confederation,  can  invest  even  an  ordinary  man  with  almost  measure- 
less importance.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
State  sentiment  not  only  controls  the  national  policy  but  divides  the 
national  glory,  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  late  Mexican  war. 
Every  one  must  have  observed  how  jealously  the  surplus  of  national 
fame  wa^,  so  to  speak,  distributed  among  the  States ;  how  the  public 
interest  in  the  several  States  concentrated  upon  the  achievements,  not 
so  much  of  the  army,  as  of  the  Kentucky  regiment,  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi regiment,  and  the  Palmetto  regiment;  how  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  general  national  reputation  was  shared  out  in  small  parcels 
to  the  host  of  volunteers  who^scattered  homeward,  each  to  contrib- 
ute his  mite  to  his  State  treasury  and  to  become  the  hero  of  his  lo- 
cal newspaper.  • 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  predominating  State  influence, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  had  independent  colonial  existence  before  the  Revolution,  has 
been,  that  the  attention  and  interest  of  our  people  have  been  more 
attracted  to  their  State  histories  than  to  the  record  of  their  federal 
life.  But  while  this  condition  of  things  ought  long  since  to  have  pro- 
duced elaborate  State  histories,  the  sphere  of  State  action  has  been 
so  domestic,  and  under  our  constitution  the  great  national  events 
which  form  the  usual  staple  of  history  have  been  so  entirely  within 
the  province  of  our  federal  government,  that '  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
part to  the  records  of  any  State  that  broad  and  general  interest  which 
history  demands.  For  example,  the  public  opinion  of  any  one  State 
might  be  decisive  in  a  crisis  of  public  affairs,  and  yet  nobody  but  the 
citizens  of  the  State  would  feel  any  direct  interest  in  the  details  of 
the  State  struggle,  embracing,  as  they  would,  the  political  history  of 
men  utterly  unknown  beyond  their  cities  and  counties.  And  as  in 
our  confederacy  every  State  has  a  private  as  well  ae  a  public  life,  the 
State  historian  is  compelled  either  to  confine  himself  to  the  resulting 
influence  of  the  State,  which  can  be  generally  summed  up  in  a  para- 
graph, or  by  dwelling  upon  local  interests  and  local  worthies,  to  con- 
tract his  narrative  to  a  scope  as  narrow  in  comparison  to  general  his- 
tory, as  is  the  domestic  life  of  a  great  man  to  the  larger  sphere  of  his 
public  achievement. 

There  is  another  and  very  important  limitation  to  the  scope  of 
State  histories ;  and  that  is,  that  while  the  great  colonial  divisions  of 
the  country  have  been  sub-divided  into  many  States,  the  original 
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colonies  had  each  but  one  centre  from  which  radiated  their  separate 
histories,  and  thus  the  interest  of  several  States  is  in  great  measure 
confined  to  that  one  State  which  contains  their  old  centre  of  civili- 
•  zation.    Thus,  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  might,  in 

a  yery  general  sense,  be  considered  as  including  the  essential  history 
of  the  English  colonization  of  this  country,  and  the  two  might,  in  a 
broad  analysis,  be  considered  as  historical  types.  In  this  sense  the 
States  which  have  gradually  and  only  very  recently  been  developed 
from  the  territorial  embryo  into  representative  existence,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  history  at  all.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  have  been  settled  so  regularly,  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  established,  normal  principles  of  our  growth,  that  the  events  of 
their  history  possess  no  more  individuality  than  any  sum  selected  as 
the  example  of  an  arithmetical  rule. 

Difficult,  therefore,  as  a  State  history  must  slwajs  be,  from  the 
character  of  its  material  and  the  necessary  but  honest  prejudices 
which  belong  to  it,  there  is  always  a  preliminary  question  to  be  answer- 
ed before  it  can  even  be  undertaken — a  question  of  paramount  interest 
to  a  society  which,  like  ours,  professes  for  its  object  the  cultivation 
and  illustration  of  State  hbtory — and  that  is:  Has  our  State  a  his- 
tory to  be  illustrate  !  I  propose  then,  to-night  to  consider,  however 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  whether  South  Carolina  can  claim  an  histori- 
cal place  in  the  Union ;  and  if  so,  upon  what  elements  of  character 
and  upon  what  achievement  that  claim  rests. 

When  I  ask  gravely  whether  South  Carolina  has  a  hbtory,  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  whether  there  are  interesting  passages  in  the 
story  of  her  colonization — whether  the  events  of  her  colonial  life,  the 
deeds  and  men  of  her  revolutionary  period,  the  policy  and  speeches 
of  her  statesmen  in  more  recent  times,  have  not  extended  their  &me 
beyond  her  own  narrow  limits,  and  become  part  or  parcal  of  our 
national  hbtory.  Almost  every  State  in  our  confederacy  contains 
some  famous  spot,  or  has  given  to  the  country  some  famous  man. 
Bunker  Hill  b  in  Massachusetts,  Independence  Hall  in  Pennsylvania, 
Lake  Champlain  in  Vermont,  Saratoga  in  'New- York,  and  New- 
Orleans  in  Louisiana.  These  places  have  all  been  the  scenes  of 
great  events,  and  you  cannot  separate  the  spot  from  the  achievements. 
So  obscure  villages  and  old  farmsteads  and  deserted  homes  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land,  which  have  been  consecrated  as  the  birth- 
places of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  and  died  among  us.  •  But 
this  alone  cannot  make  a  State  historical  in  any  broad  sense.  What 
I  wish  to  know  b,  whether  South  Carolina  has  made  any  special 
contribution  to  the  general  civilization  of  the  Union — whether  she 
has  given  to  the  past  any  distinctive  element  which  has  modified  the 
grand  result ;  and  if  so,  whether  she  has  done  her  work,  or  whether 
her  character  b  a  living  principle,  still  active  for  good. 

I  trust  that  I  approach  the  subject  with  the  truthful  gravity  which 
alone  becomes  it.    I  cannot,  indeed  I  would  not,  forget  that  1 
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ain  a  son  of  Carolina,  born  to  a  large  inheritance  of  honor^lel 
fame,  surrounded  and  sustained  hj  high  and  noble  memories; 
that  far  behind  me,  guarding  the  spotless  shield  of  my  native 
State,  stand  the  monumental  effigies  of  great  men  made  perfect  ;* 
that  it  is  my  privilege  to  wialk  in  the  light  of  glorious  examples, 
I  cannot  forget  that,  as  the  yeai-s  have  gone  by,  into  her  bo?om  have 
been  gathered  the  venerable  men  and  the  pure  women  whose  lips  and 
lives  have  taught  me  to  be  true,  and  just,  and  brave  ;  and  that  to  me 
her  very  soil  is  holy  ground.  Forget !  who  of  us  can  forget — who 
of  us  but  feels  that  nothing,  neither  time,  nor  trouble,  nor  the  dim 
eye,  nor  the  dull  ear,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  South  Caro- 
lina— can  shut  us  out  from  the  solemn  music  of  the  wind  in  her  pine^ 
forests,  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  on  her  broad  marshes,  the  glow  of 
the  great  ocean  as  it  clasps  her  beautiful  coasts — all  those  sights  and 
sounds  with  which  she  nursed  the  sentiment  of  our  youth,  refreshed 
the  vigor  of  our  manhood,  and  with  which  she  will  soothe  the  hours 
of  that  long  twilight  when  we  will  all  creep  gladly  to  her  bosom, 
there  to  rest  forever ! 

But  this  strong  State  affection,  although  pure  and  earnest,  although 
right  even  when  it  is  unreasoning,  is  not  enough.  Indeed,  this  very 
enthusiasm  has  betrayed  us  into  more  than  one  extravagance,  and  of 
late  South  Carolina  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends. 
More  than  once  has  the  calm  self-respect  of  the  old  Carolina  breeding 
been  caricatured  by  the  consequential  insolence  of  a  vulgar  imitation. 
Forced,  perhaps  by  circumstances,  to  think  of  ourselves  more  than 
was  profitable,  we  have  learned  to  talk  about  ourselves  much  more 
than  was  needful.  We  seem,  somehow,  to  have  become  uncertain  of 
our  old  position,  and  boast  of  our  birthright  in  language  which  we 
never  inherited  from  our  fathers.  It  cannot  be  amiss  then  to  look 
back  gravely,  not  only  upon  what  we  hare  been,  but  why  we  have 
been,  and  thus  realize  the  advice  of  the  poet — advice  as  practical  in 
its  effect  as  it  is  lofty  in  its  expression : 


The  history  of  South  Carolina,  like  that  of  all  the  original  States, 
divides  itself  into  three  periods :  its  settlement,  its  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  its  existence  as  a  State  since  the  Revolution. 

The  various  attempts  made  to  settle  Carolina  before  the  first  per- 
manent English  colony  was  established,  possess,  I  think,  very  little 
direct  interest  for  us.    Picturesque  passages  of  life  they  furnish.  The 


*  'Tvas  the  old  gallant  English  blood, 
And  many  a  shadcwy  ancestor 
Guarding  his  sculptured  arms  a£ur, 
That  day  in  memonr  stood. 

[Mm.  Howb's  "  Words  for  the  Hour,^  p.  M. 


*'  IiOY©  thou  thy  land  with  lore  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time,  by  power  of  thought" 
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old  Steel-clad  warriors,  the  naked  Indians,  the  majestic  solitary  riverS) 
the  stillness  of  the  great  rich  forests,  are  all  beautiful  and  true  enough 
for  poetry  or  art.  But  they  have  all  gone  far  away  from  us.  like 
Kebaud's  Column,  with  its  graceful  wreaths  of  laurel  and  native  jes- 
samine, what  was. fair  has  faded,  and  what  was  strong  has  crumbled; 
and  the  very  land  on  which  that  famous  memorial  stood,  upon  which- 
ever of  the  bright  islands  of  Broad  river  it  may  be,  is  more  valued, 
and  very  naturally,  by  the  honest  gentleman  who  owns  it,  for  the 
yield  of  cotton  to  its  acres,  than  for  the  brave  and  gentle  memories 
which  shadow  its  grass,  and  still,  perhaps,  murmur  among  iis  pal- 
mettoes. 

But  with  the  English  settlement  our  history  begins.  The  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  settlement  of  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies  was  so  marked,  that  it  has  become  universally  recognized, 
and  we  hear  constantly  of  the  antithesis  between  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cavalier.  Now  it  is  true  that  a  great  contrast  does  exist ;  and,  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  Plymouth  and  Jamestown,  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Elder  Brewster,  this  antithesis  may  be  accurate  in  its 
rather  extravagant  expression.  Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to 
Carolina.  If  I  read  history  correctly,  there  was  very  little  of  the 
Cavalier  clement  in  the  settlement  of  this  State ;  and  as  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  we  indulge  in  no  little  cant  on  this  subject,  thus 
unintentionally  obscuring  and  diminishing  some  of  the  nlost  honora- 
ble and  powerful  elements  of  our  native  growth  and  character,  I  will 
endeavor  to  analyze  the  character  of  that  settlement.  In  so  doing,  I 
shall  compare  Carolina  with  Virginia,  rather  than  with  New  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  contrast  between  the  early  Puritan  settlement  and  our 
own  is  broad  and  obvious,  while  the  differences  between  Vir^nia  and 
Carolina,  although  very  strong,  are  not  so  patent. 

In  point  of  age  Virginia  had  the  advantage  of  nearly  a  century 
over  Carolina,  and  a  century  which  embraced  great  revolutions  in 
human  thought.  The  earliest  settlement  of  Virginia  was  undertaken 
at  a  time  when  the  old  monarchical  spirit  was  strong ;  when  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  the  crowning  virtue  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfect  gentleman  ;  a  time  when  the  love  of  wild  adventure 
was  an  ardent  stimulant  to  bold  and  dangerous  undertaking ;  when 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  vast  and  vague  empires  in  the  New 
World  were  still  looked  to  by  grave  statesmen  as  balances  of  the  over- 
grown and  detested  Spanish  domination ;  and  the  adventurers  went 
forth  in  the  veritable  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  to  bring  back  the 
homage  of  mysterious  tribes  of  men,  the  rich  spoils  of  mighty  galleons, 
the  fi^its  and  flowers  of  lands  of  marvellous  beauty,  all  to  be  laid  as 
trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  And  the  heroes  of  this 
early  history  are  brave  and  courtly,  the  very  pick  of  England's 
chivalry — ^men  like  Raleigh  and  Gilbert,  and  that  pure  and  noble 
gentleman,  Sir  Eichard  Grenville.  Then,  again,  Vurginia  was  an 
important  colony  at  th6  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  stood  by  King 
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Charles  I,  in  the  true  Cavalier  spirit,  and  when  the  fight  was  over,, 
made  equal  terms  with  Cromwell. 

Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  settled  until  a  much  later  day. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  became  utterly  extinct  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  exploit  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  infused  no  romance  in  our  settlement.  Even  the 
genuine  Cavalier  spirit  had  died  out,  for  there  was  no  Carolina  in  the 
days  of  the  great  rebellion.  No  British  vessel  drooped  her  colors  in 
any  Carolina  harbor  in  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  brothers 
and  friends  at  Naseby.  or  Marston  Moor ;  the  sound  of  the  fatal  blow 
which  struck  so  heavily  upon  the  loyal  heart  of  England,  woke  no 
shuddering  echo  in  our  yet  untrodden  forests.  It  was  not  until  Eng- 
land had  passed  through  all  these  trials — not  untU  Cromwell  had 
done  his  work  and  gone  to  his  judgment — not  until  Charles  II.  had 
returned  to  wonder  where  were  the  rebels  who  had  slain  his  father, 
and  to  find  all  England,  not  Cavalier,  but  clamorous  for  royal  bounty, 
that  our  settlement  was  commenced.  And  the  founders  of  our  history 
are  not  brave  and  gallant  knights,  but  wary  politicians ;  the  slow  and 
cautious  Monk,  the  prudent  Clarendon,  the  shrewd  and  sagacious 
Shaftesbury.  There  was  no  romance  in  their  work — no  Virgin 
Queen  to  play  chivalry  before ;  but  they  looked  to  large  acres,  steady 
hard-working  colonists,  quit-rents,  imposts,  money.  In  other  and 
shorter  words,  the  settlement  of  Virginia  was  undertaken  as  an 
achievement — the  settlement  of  Carolina  was  begun  as  aa  invest- 
ment. 

In  the  next  place  the  early  settlers  brought  with  them  the  theory 
of  1688 — the  same  in  principle  which  beheaded  Charles  I.,  exiled 
James  II.,  and  developed  afterward  into  our  own  Revolution.  Now 
this  theory  is  the  direct  reverse  in  its  principles  and  consequences 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  Cavalier  spirit,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  feudal  system,  dying  out  as  an  institution,  but  still 
lingering  as  a  sentiment.  The  truth  is,  the  people  of  Carolina  were 
whigs — old-fashioned  English  whigs.  All  their  acts  and  their  words, 
from  the  earliest  differences  between  the  people  and  the  proprietary 
government,  through  the  Revolution,  do'wn  to  the  latest  State  paper 
in  our  history,  prove  direct  descent  from  that  stock.  Our  very  con- 
stitutional abstractions,  for  which  we  have  become  so  famous,  from 
then  until  now,  are  but  reproductions  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
Convention  of  1689  ;  and  even  Mr.  Calhoun's  mental  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back,  link  by  link,  to  Lord  Somers  and  old  Sergeant 
Maynard. 

Independent,  too,  of  this  theory,  the  very  fact  that  the  proprietary 
government  stood  between  our  early  settlers  and  the  crown  demand- 
ing their  allegiance,  but  in  no  way  attracting  their  loyalty,  made 
resistance  so  much  the  more  easy ;  and  in  consequence  no  colony 
exhibited  an  earlier,  more  resolute  or  sturdier  independence,  a  clearer 
intention,  and,  I  may  fairly  add,  a  higher  ability,  to  govern  itself. 
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And  the  early  occupation  of  the  settlers  in  Carolina  afforded  no 
room  for  artificial  distinction ;  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  senti- 
mental loyalty.  A  very  few  hundred  men,  in  a  malarious  climate, 
^  living  in  log  cabins,  with  Indians  on  one  side  and  Spaniards  on  the 
other,  soon  learned  what  each  man  was  really  worth,  and  no  man's 
life  was  a  sinecure  then.  We  are  very  apt  to  be  misled  by  names, 
and  we  cannot  help  attaching  to  such  titles  as  governor  and  coundT' 
and  parliatnent  rather  grand  and  imposing  associations.  But  the 
work  which  these  great  officers  of  state  had  to  do,  and  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  which  they  did,  was  very  homely.  For  instance,  in  No- 
vember, 1671,  before  the  governor  and  council  came  Mr.  Henry 
Hughes,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  record — 

Made  his  complaint  on  behalf  of  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King,  against 
Thomas  Screeman,  gentleman,  for  that  the  said  Thomas  Screeman,  upon  Uie  — 
of  October,  1671,  at  Charles  Towne,  in  this  province,  did  felonious) j  take  and 
carry  away  from  the  said  Henry  Hughes,  one  Turkey  Cock,  of  the  price  of  ten 
pence  of  lawful  English  money ;  upon  consideration  whereof,  and  the  evidence 
then  and  there  brought  in,  the  Grand  Council  adjudged  the  said  Screeman  to  be 
guilty." 

And  notwithstanding  the  "  gentleman'*  written  after  his  nailie,  and 
which  was  always  scrupulously  entered  upon  the  record,  did  order — 

**  That  the  said  Screeman  shall  be  stript  naked  to  his  waiste,  and  receive  nine 
lashes  [a  whip  for  that  use  provided]  upon  his  naked  back,  by  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Oldyss,  who  is  adjudged  by  the  Grand  Council  to  be  stript  naked  to  his 
waiste  to  performe  the  same ;  for  that  [what  a  subtlety  of  retributive  justice  !]  the 
said  Joseph  Oldyss,  knowing  of  the  said  felonious  act  afler  it  was  committed, 
aided  the  said  Screeman  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  offence. 

**  After  which,  that  is  to  say,  the  —  day  of  November,  Cap*n  Lieut.  Robert 
Donne,  being  brought  before  the  Grand  Council  for  comforting,  aiding  and  assist- 
ing the  said  Screeman  to  commit  the  said  fact,  the  said  Cap^n  Lieut.  Donne 
having  fully  submitted  himself  to  be  tried  by  the  Grand  Council,  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  evidences  brought  in,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  adjudged  that  the  said  Cap*n 
Lieut  Donne  is  guilty  in  manner  and  forme  as  is  afore  disclosed  against  bim. 
It  is  therefore  ordered  and  ordayned  by  the  said  Grand  Council,  that  the  said  Cap^n 
Lieut.  Donne  shall  appeare  on  the  —  of  December,  at  the  head  of  the  company 
whereof  he  is  Cap*n  Lieut.,  with  his  sword  on,  and  there  shall  have  his  swoid 
taken  from  him  by  the  Marshall,  and  he  cashiered  from  having  any  further  com- 
mand in  the  said  company  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  and  appearance  at  the  place  aforesaid,  or  else  remayn  and  be  rn  the 
Marshall's  custody." 

And  yet  the  next  year,  1672,  we  find  both  the  prosecutor  Hughes 
and  the  .cashiered  captain-lieutenant  elected  members  of  parliament 
I  might  select  from  the  records  a  score  of  such  illustrations  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  colony,  showing  how  very  absurd  it  would  be  to 
apply  to  the  habits  of  this  scant  and  hard- worked  colony,  words  and 
phrases  significant  of  the  relations  and  distinctions  that  belonged  to 
the  complicated  civilization  of  the  old  country.  Of  course,  as  the 
settlement  grew  stronger  and  richer,  as  its  prospect  became  clearer 
and"  more  cheering,  the  action  of  the  English  laws  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  the  direct  legislation  of  the  proprietors, 
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asnmOated  their  babit  of  life  and^oTcrnment  more  and  more  nearly 
to  English  institutions ;  but  their  rude  experience  at  the  outset  of 
their  colonial  life  had  impressed  upon  them  too  deeply  ever  to  be 
eradicated,  a  sense  of  personal  independence  and  a  consciousness  of 
personal  equality. 

And  before  the  colony  had  attained  a  fixed  and  matured  character, 
which  it  did  not  until  about  1719,  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the 
proprietary  government,  this  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Huguenot  immigration.  For  in  this  respect  again,  a 
very  marked  difference  exists  between  the  settlements  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Virginia  was  essentially  an  English  settlement,  with 
old  English  prejudices,  habits  and  institutions.  In  it  the  old  frame- 
work of  English  society  was  more  closely  repeated  than  in  any  other 
colony ;  and  the  predominance  of  the  landed  interest  simply  as  land- 
owning— the  hereditary  influence  of  the  primogeniture  law — the 
supremacy  of  the  established  church — the  ramification  of  large  and ' 
powerful  family  connections,  Tvere  more  strongly  marked  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  Even  if  the  same  habits  and  institu- 
tions were  growing  up  gradually  here,  the  French  immigration 
was  so  large,  became  so ,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  resident 
population,  and  was  so  wholesome  and  vigorous  in  its  influence,  that 
it  modified  very  considerably  the  mind  and  temper  of  our  people,  and 
by  the  combination  produced  a  third  character,  which  differed  widely 
from  both  its  component.**,  and  developed  a  decided  and  vigorous  life 
of  its  own.  And  this  influence  was  all  the  stronger,  because  it  was 
at  first  resisted.  For  a  long  time  the  English  settlers  persisted  in 
considering  the  French  immigrants  as  aliens,  refused  them  the  right  of 
representation,  denied  the  validity  of  their  marriages,  and  restricted 
as  narrowly  as  possible  the  free  exercise  of  their  political  privileges. 
These  diflSculties  it  took  time  and  temper  to  settle  ;  but  in  their  prog- 
ress they  worked  out  their  own  solution  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  left  as  their  result  a  character  in  which  were  fused,  Jn  admir- 
able proportion,  the  strong  will,  the  enterprise  patient  but  bold,  the 
rough  truthfulness  of  the  English  mind,  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
quick  facility  and  graceful  courtesy  of  the  French  temper.  I  think,  ■ 
therefore,  that  to  talk  about  the  character  of  Carolina  society  as  the  I 
result  of  the  cavalier  element,  or,  indeed,  to  ascribe  its  peculiarities  | 
to  other  than  native  influences,  is  a  grave  error. 

1.  Because  the  settlement  of  the  State  was  not  effected  by  men  who 
represented  the  aristocratic  classes  of  the  Old  World.  And  in  saying 
this,  I  do  not  mean  that  our  early  settlers  were  men  of  base  condition ; 
far  from  it.  They  were  nearly  all  men  of  an  honest  degree  of  social 
respectability,  many  of  them  sprung  from  a  class  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  and  distinctions  of  an  old  and  accomplished  society ;  and 
more  than  one,  as  he  sat  at  midday  under  the  shadow  of  unfamiliar  I 
trees,  or  looked  at  night  up  to  strange  stars,  travelled  back  in  memory  I 
to  the  household  oaks  of  the  old  manorial  hall,  and  was  strengthened  | 
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for  to-moiTow*9  work  as  he  thought  of  the  knightly  eWtgy  in  some 
gray  old  country  church.  But  in  thiu  new  country  they  were  all 
emphatically  new  men ;  and  if  gentle  blood  ran  in  their  veins,  were 
content  to  prove  the  height  of  its  source  by  the  vigor  of  its  current 

2.  The  political  theories  of  the  time  which  the  early  English  set- 
tlers brought  with  them,  were  liberal  in  spirit,  and  calculated  to  foster 
and  develop  republican  iostitutions ;  and 

3.  The  early  social  development  of  the  State,  whatever  its  English 
prejudices,  was  modified  and  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  French  immigrants. 

We  must  look  elsewhere,  then,  for  the  cause  to  which  must  be  at- 
tributed our  peculiar  civilization  :  and  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  underlying  fact  of  our  history — a  fact  which  I  cannot  state 
more  distinctly  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bancroft :  "Of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  South  Carolina  alone  was,  from  its  cradle,  essentially 
a  planting  State,  with  slave  labor." 

This  fact  has  had  a  direct,  incalculable,  and,  in  some  respects, 
anomalous  influence  upon  our  social  and  political  character.  Both 
the  English  and  the  French  settlers  brought  with  them  to  this  State 
a  strong  passion  for  land,  and  had  either  our  circumstances  or  climate 
made  us  a  free  State,  we  would  still  have  been  an  agricultural  one. 
though  with  very  different  characteristics.  But  the  possession  of 
slave  labor  developed  several  traits  which  do  not  belong  generally  to 
a  population  exclusively  agricultural.  First :  A  striking  individual- 
ity :  for  it  made  the  agriculturist  a  director  of  labor  rather  than  a 
laborer ;  and  as  the  control  of  the  master  over  the  slave  was  practi- 
cally almost  absolute,  and  each  man*s  management  was  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment  and  subject  to  no  other  authority,  each  man  be- 
came a  small  monarch  on  his  own  estate.  This  absolute  independence 
created  naturally  great  tenacity  of  rights,  and  a  watchful  and  resent- 
ful jealousy  of  any  outside  interference,  a  jealousy  encouraged  both 
by  public  opinion  and  legislation,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
sustaining  the  master^s  authority  as  the  guarantee  of  the  safety  of 
society.  But  this  very  jealousy  and  independence  created,  as  its 
necessary  complement,  a  remarkable  and  sensitive  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  The  same  authority  which  every  master  claimed  within 
his  own  limits,  he  respected  scrupulously  in  his  neighbor ;  and  men 
soon  learned  that  great  and  valuable  principle,  the  very  essence  of 
true  constitutional  liberty,  without  which  every  democracy  is  but  a 
monstrous  tyranny  of  numbers — that  within  the  sphere  of  his  legal 
responsibility,  every  man  is  the  unquestioned  and  absolute  master  of 
his  own  actions.  And  this  isolated  independence,  this  scrupulous 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  springing  from  the  tenacity  of 
each  man  to  his  own  rights,  created  and  fostered  a  sensitive  courtesy 
in  the  conduct  of  men  to  each  other.  Despotic  authority  is,  1  know, 
very  apt  to  give  a  harsh  and  peremptory  habit,  but  that  very  habit 
rests  upon  the  universally  recognized  difference  between  superiors 
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and  inferiors.    The  r%ht  to  command  an  inferior  id  a  guarantee  of 
respect  to  an  equal,  and  the  tone  in  which  you  ppeak  to  a  slave  of 
necessity  changes  when  you  address  a  freeman.    The  habit  of  com- 1 
mand,  where  you  have  a  right  to  obedience,  develops  necessarily  the  I 
habit  of  considerate  courtesy  where  there  is  no  right  to  command ;  | 
and  the  very  existence  in  society  of  a  large  body  of  inferiors,  made) 
men  both  jealous  and  cautious  as  to  the  manner  which  was  to  indi-  >/ 
cate  their  relations  to  each  other.    The  presence  of  an  inferior  labor- 1 
ing  class,  to  whom  the  law  refused  the  right  of  testifying,  had  also  \ 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  freeman.  To 
tell  the  truth  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  white  man.    To  lie  was 
considered  the  natural  refuge  of  the  weak  and  dependent  slave — a9  a 
habit,  it  was  identified  with  the  inferior  race ;  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  the  Carolina  boy  was  taught,  as  Xenophon  says  of  the  Per- 
sians, "  to  ride  a  horse,  to  hurl  a  javelin,  and  to  speak  the  truth." 

While  the  institution  of  slavery  in  itself  exerted  this  happy  influ- 
ence upon  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people,  the  very  material 
npon  which  it  was  employed  served  to  unite  the  community  in  one 
common  interest.  Rice,  indigo,  »nd  cotton,  were  all  great  staples, 
and  the  last  and  most  important,  unlike  the  cereal  crops  of  other  ag- 
ricultural countries,  requiring  to  be  put  into  th^  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer before  it  could  be  converted  into  general  use,  and  becoming, 
as  its  culture  extended,  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Carolina  possessed,  in  Charleston,  an 
admirable  seaport,  which  enabled  her  to  develop  the  commercial  ele- 
ment which  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  her  chief  staple,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  institution  of  slavery  acted  directly  on  all  the 
intereets'of  society,  and  made  of  all  varieties  of  our  industrial  life  one 
great  copartnership. 

Beside  this,  the  fact  that,  even  during  the  existence  of  the  primo- 
geniture law,  slaves  who  were  at  one  time  considered  as  real  property,* 
were  made  personal,  and  thus  exempted  from  the  action  of  that  law, 
and  that,  after  the  Revolution,  the  law  itself  was  abolished,  prevent- 
ed the  formation  and  growth  of  very  great  estates.  The  slave  prop- 
erty of  the  State  was  thus  being  perpetually  broken  into  small  prop- 
erties, to  be  u^d  by  individual  energy  and  skill  to  recommence  new 
fortunes  ;  and  the  character  of  this  labor  was  such  that,  to  be  owned 
with  profit,  it  had  to  be  worked  with  judgment.  Unlike  th^free 
tenantry  of  other  agricultural  •  countries,  the  landlord  could  not  trust 
to  the  individual  exertion  of  the  tenant  to  repay  him,  but  was  forced 
to  be  the  laborious  and  intelligent  manager  of  his  own  labor.  This 


«The  aathority  for  the  sUtement  that  tlares  were  ever  real  property  in  this  Slate,  is  the^ 
ao«(mntof  the  ooaference  betveeo  Artkar  Middleton,  when  Lieut.  Gorernor,  and  the  Spanish 
deputy  ftom  St.  Augustine,  in  reference  to  certain  complaints  of  the  one  government  again  st 
the  other. 

**Hr.  MtddletoQ  declared,  he  looked  on  such  injurious  orders  as  a  breach  of  national  honor 
and  faith,  especially  as  negroes  were  real  property,  such  as  houses  and  lands,  in  Carolina," — 
Hewitt,  In  Carroll's  CoUeetion,  rol.  1,  p.  370,  371 . 
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necessity,  coupled  with  the  constant  exercise  of  those  powers  with 
which  the  law  intrusted  him,  in  order  to  the  police  management  of 
a  alayeholding  community,  made  of  the  proprietors  of  labor  an  active, 
enei^etic,  and  hard-working  class;  ana  work,  hard  work,  became 
the  characteristic  of  what,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  been  a 
class  privileged  to  govern  and  enjoy. 

But  slavery  might  have  done  all  this,  and  only  ended  hy  creating  a 
strong,  haughty,  and  powerful  aristocracy.  Fortunately  for  us  it  has 
been  able  to  do  much  more ;  it  has  realized  the  dream  of  political 
philosophers ;  it  has  been  the  great  leveller,  not  by  dragging  down, 
but  by  raising  up  j  it  has  made  a  society  of  equals,  by  elevating  all 
citizens  of  the  State  to  the  condition  of  a  privileged  class.  For,  from 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  described,  the  early  settlers  of  the 
S  ate  were  entitled  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  the  dasfl  distinctions 
of  the  old  world ;  they  were  literaUy  free  and  equal.  When  slavery 
then  became  established  among  them,  it  could  not  be  limited,  and 
'  the  whole  South  became  slaveholders. 

"  Nor  is  there,"  says  the  historian  Hewitt,  writing  of  a  period  more  than  a 
century  ago,  "  the  smallest  reason  to  expect  that  manufactures  will  he  encoarafed 
in  Carolina  while  landed  property  can  be  obtained  on  snch  easy  terms.  The 
cooper,  the  carpenter,  the  bricKlayer,  the  ship-builder,  and  every  other  artificer 
and  tradesman,  after  having  labored  for  a  few  years  at  their  respective  employ- 
ments and  purchased  a  few  negroes,  commonly  retreat  to  the  country  and  s^e 

tracts  of  uncultivated  land  Even  the  merchant  becomes  weary  of 

attending  the  store  and  risking  his  stock  on  the  stormy  sea,  or  in  the  hands  of 
men  where  it  is  often  exposed  to  equal  hazards,  snd  therefore  collects  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  settles  a  plantation." 

And  thus  it  happened  that,  by  the  time  South  Carolina  became 
an  independent  State,  her  whole  society  had  been  both  elevated  and 
united.  The  highest  type  of  character  which  that  society  possessed 
— independent,  brave,  courteous,  truthful,  and  laborious,  was  the 
representative  of  no  class  in  her  community,  but  was  the  common 
property  of  all  her  citizens.  And  the  institution  which  fostered  this 
high  and  noble  character,  being  the  common  basis  of  society,  not  only 
elevated  it  as  a  whole,  but  knit  together  all  its  members  in  their  va- 
rious conditions  into  one  harmonious  whole,  infusing  throughout  the 
body  of  her  citizens  a  manly  and  mutual  self-respect ;  a  quick,  intel- 
ligent sympathy,  which,  strengthening  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
made  us,  as  a  community,  a  signal  and  singular  example  of  common 
interest,  mutual  attachment,  and  united  energy. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony,  through  the  many  differ- 
ences which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  proprietory  government,  from 
this  period  to  the  era  of  the  Kevolution,  these  elements  were  at 
work  moulding  and  perfecting  the  Carolina  character,  giving  to  oar 
early  history  examples  which  we  cannot  surpass,  but  which  we  have 
fortunately  been  able  to  follow — ^men  like  Grov.  Robert  Johnson  and 
William  Bull,  strong  in  their  opinions,  gentle  in  their  authority,  res- 
olute, courteous,  able— rthe  force  and  beauty  of  whose  characters  are 
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best  learned  from  the  warm  and  generous  admiration  of  those  whom 
they  opposed. 

Hewitt,  describing  our  community  just  before  the  Revolution, 
says: 

"  In  respect  of  rank  all  men  regarded  their  neighbor  as  their  equal,  and  a  noble 
spirit  of  benevolence  pervaded  the  society.  In  point  of  industry,  the  town  vras 
like  a  bee-bive,  and  there  were  none  that  reaped  not  advantage,  more  or  less, 
from  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  commerce.  Pride  and  ambition  had  not 
crept  into  this  community,  but  the  province  was  fast  advancing  to  that  state  of 
power  and  opulence  when  some  distinctions  among  men  necessarily  take  place." 

But  just  then  came  the  Revolution  to  draw  our  society  yet  closer 
together ;  to  bring  out,  in  all  their  strength,  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  our  character ;  to  temper  that  character  by  suffering,  and  to  crown 
it  with  the  glory  of  succ^sfnl  and  heroic  achievement.  But  during 
the  Revolution,  the  strong  individuality  of  the  Carolina  character 
impressed  itself  upon  the  struggle,  and  developed  into  that  unique 
partisan  warfare,  so  bold  in  its  conception,  so  ^lliant  in  its  perform- 
ance, so  triumphant  in  its  result.  A.nd  I  cannot  refer  to  this  glorious 
portion  of  our  history  without  acknowledging  the  debt  which  I  think 
the  State  owes  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  preserved  its  memory,  the  vigor  and  beauty  with  which 
he  has  painted  its  most  stirring  scenes,  and  kept  alive  in  fiction  the 
portraits  of  its  most  famous  Ijeroes.  I  consider  Mr.  8imms*s  Partisan 
Novels  as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  Carolina  history. 

I  am  young  enough  to  speak  from  experience,  and  I  am  siire  that 
many  a  boy  who  is  now  eagerly  following  his  heroes .  through  the 
81'S'amps  of  the  San  tee,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  wiU  find 
his  local  attachment  strengthened  and  widened  into  affection  for 
his  State,  and  in  the  time  to  come  w^ll  do  her  ready  and  unselfish 
service,  stimulated  by  the  heroic  traditions  to  which  the  imagination 
of  the  novelist  has  imparted  a  dramatic  and  living  reality. 

But  even  during  the  passionate  struggle  of  the  Bevolution,  the 
Carolina  character  never  lost  its  balance.  Its  independence  was 
illustrated  by  the  boldness,  even  unto  blood,  with  which  men  took 
opposite  sides ;  and  in  the  exultation  of  complete  success,  it  never 
ceased  to  exercise  that  generous  forbearance,  that  wise  and  conscien- 
tipus  appreciation  of  opposite  opinions  and  conflicting  sentiment 
which  has  always  been  one  of  its  peculiar  excellences ;  and  it  was 
Francis  Afarion,  the  type  of  all  that  is  heroic  in  our  State  character, 
who  called  upon  the  legislature  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  van- 
quished, and  to  save  the  tories  from  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Con- 
fiscation act 

From  that  period  onward,  the  same  high  and  glorious  justice  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  State  and  the  character  of  our  public 
men.  In  the  Continental  Congress — in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion— always,  by  all  men — has  the  same  tribute  been  borne  to  the 
Carolina  character — its  uniform  courtesy,  its  strong  tenacity  of  its 
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own  opiDions,  but  the  same  careful  and  consciencious  regard  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others ;  its  claim,  quiet  but  firm,  to  be  treated 
with  its  full  measure  of  respectful  consideration,  but  in  return  always 
bearing  itself  to  others  as  recognized  and  respected  equals.  It  came 
down  to -us  from  the  Revolution  to  latter  days.  Indeed,  I  know  no 
more  perfect  picture  of  its  varied  excellences  than  that  admirable 
character  drawn  by  an  eminent  statesman  of  John  Gaillard,  for  near 
thirty  years  a  Senator  from  this  State,  and  for  at  least  half  of  that 
time  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Sprung  from  the  old  Hugue- 
not stock — a  large  slaveholder,  an  eminent  jurist,  reared  in  the  midst 
of  all  those  influences  to  which  we  attribute  the  peculiarities  of  our 
character,  not  of  that  pre-eminent  intellect  which  takes  a  few  great 
men  out  of  their  local  connection,  and  gives  them,  as  it  were,  the 
freedom  of  the  world — he  was  exactly  the  type  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resented.   Of  him  Mr.  Benton  says : 

*'  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Macon,  he  seemed  bora  for  that  station.  Urbane  in 
his  manners,  amiable  in  temper,  scrupuloisly  impartial,  attentive  to  his  duties, 
exemplary  patience,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules,  quick  and  clear  discernment, 
uniting  absolute  firmness  of  purpose  with  the  greatest  gentleness  of  manners — 
setting  young  senators  right  with  a  delicacy  and  amenity  which  spared  the  con- 
fusion of  a  mistake — preserving  order,  not  by  authority  of  rules,  but  by  the 
graoes  of  deportment ;  such  were  the  qualifications  which  commended  htm  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  which  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business 
while  preserving  the  decorum  of  the  body.  There  was  probably  not  an  instance 
of  disorder  or  a  disagreeable  scene  during  his  long-continued  presidency.  He 
classed  democratically  in  politics,  but  was  as  much  the  favorite  of  one  sid^  of  the 
House  as  of  the  other,  and  that  in  the  high  party  times  of  the  war  vrith  Great 
Britain,  which  so  much  exasperated  party  spirit. 

Well,  mdeed,  may  we  look  back  with  grateful  pride  upon  this 
period  of  our  history.  Trained  by  the  long,  varied,  political  experience 
of  her  colonial  revolutionary  trials,  the  State  had  contributed  largely  to 
the  wise  and  sober  councils  which  organized  the  national  government, 
under  whose  beneficent  administration  she  hoped  to  reap  the  reward 
of  first  sacrifices.  And,  when  that  government  commenced  its  new 
and  difficult  life,  she  served  it  with  honorable  fidelity.  In  the  party 
struggles  which  characterized  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
she  adhered,  with  unchanging  firmness,  to  the  political  creed  which 
she  professed,  but  her  public  life  was  marked  by  a  manly  truthful- 
ness, a  conscientious  justice,  a  simple  and  generous  courtesy,  which 
has  become  a  tradition  in  our  political  history.  At  home  she  was 
eminently  prosperous— her  commerce  expanded,  her  agriculture,  stimu- 
lated by  the  possession  of  a  great  and  necessary  staple,  developed 
prodigiously  in  extent  and  wonderfully  in  science — the  graces  of  her 
character  flourished  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  the  culture,  refinement, 
and  hospitality  of  her  people,  and  especially  of  her  old  and  honored 
metropolis,  added  an  exquisite  charm  to  the  graver  virtues  of  her 
character.  And  this  fullness  of  an  elevated  and  happy  life  found  its 
highest  expression  in  the  livies  of  her  chosen  and  distinguished  states- 
men.   She  was  represented  in  the  Senate  by  the  eminent  man  to 
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wfaom  I  have  just  referred,  and  hy  others  in  nothing  less  than  equal. 
In  the  Hoase  of  Representatires,  her  youthful  intellect  found  such 
exponents  as  Calhoun  and  Cheves ;  while  both  her  character  and  in- 
tellect found  its  noblest  illustration  in  one  whose  name  is  identified 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  our  national 
Kfe  In  1811,  William  Lownd^  enter«3  Congress,  and  for  ten 
years  his  calm,  sagacious  mind  tempered  the  wisdom  of  our  natipnal 
councils.  Grently  and  softly,  like  the  pure  and  wholesome  light,  his 
influence  spread  beyond  his  native  State,  until  it  lit  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  this  great  Union.  Concerned  only  to  do  right,  willing  and 
anxious  to  believe  all  men  as  pure  as  himself,  his  sweet  and  earnest 
nature  disarmed  the  fiercest  opposition,  and  softened  the  bitterest  pre- 
judice. Active  and  foremost  at  a  period  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, when  not  personal  vanity  but  public  zeal  might  naturally  tempt 
a  statesman  of  his  great  gifts  to  gather  power  unto  himself,  and  to 
triumph  in  his  cause,  he  earned  the  noblest  eulogy  which  I  think  can 
be  paid  to  an  American  statesman — that  he  was  the  mediator  rather 
than  the  leader  of  the  House.  In  contact  with  the  quiet  and  strength 
of  his  intellect,  men  of  more  ftery  energy  grew  calm,  and  men  of 
weaker  resolution  grew  strong.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  his  career ; 
it  is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  duty,  and 
it  was  his  rare  felicity,  a  privilege  given  in  the  angry  strife  of  human 
ambition  to  but  a  few  lofty  and  exceptional  natures,  to'  do  his  duty 
in  charity  with  all  men.  He  died  in  1 822,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  contest  as  to  the  admission  of  Missouri — a  contest  which  he  had 
labored  earnestly  to  compose,  and  he  died  thinking  that  not  withoot 
success  he  had  striven  to  restore  peace  to  the  land  he  so  dearly  loved. 
He  was  taken  away  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  fame  and  usefulness, 
as  if  such  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  was  unfit  for  the  fierce  and  fanatic 
struggle  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  grown  deeper  ai»d  deadlier. 
As  he  had  lived,  so  he  died.  All  through  life  he  had  accepted  high 
responsibilities  as  God's  appointment,  and  when  at  last  God  called 
him  from  this  narrow  and  perplexed  field  to  far  wider  and  clearer 
duties,  he  bowed  his  head  meekly,  and  with  Christian  serenity,  re- 
ceived death's  summons  to  this  great  promotion : 

«  For  doubtless  unto  him  was  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
In  the  great  offices  which  suit 
The  full  grown  energies  of  Hesfen.** 

In  selecting  such  men  as  examples,  as  the  highest  illustrations  of 
our  life  and  history — men  whose  wide,  happy  influence  sprang  rather 
from  their  character  than  their  intellect — men  in  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  great  mental  power  did  not  strike  the  public  with  absorbing 
force,  only  because  great  intellect  was  so  in  harmony  with  other 
traits  that  it  simply  perfected  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  character — 
I  feel,  to  use  Mr.  Lowndes's  own  eloquent  language,  To  such  men 
we  can  do  no  honor :  all  records  of  the  present  must  be  lost ;  history 
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must  be  a  fable  or  a  blank,  or  their  fame  is  secure."  But  thej  are 
types  of  character  which  I  have  not  the  heart  to  say  we  have  lost, 
but  which,  I  fear,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing. 

In  rapidly  and  imperfectly  sketching  the  old  Carolina  character,  I 
have  not  dwelt  upon  our  courage — for  I  am  sure  we  are  as  brave  to- 
day as  when  Col.  Barnwell  led  our  colonial  ancestors  dirough  the 
dreary  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina  to  fight  the  Indians,  or  when 
Sumter,  and  Marion,  and  Horry,  at  the  head  of  the  untrained  and 
unpaid  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  crossed  swords  with  Tarleton's 
cavalry.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  our  intellect,  for  the  proofs  <^  its 
ready  and  sagacious  activity  are  even  now  found  in  every  department  ' 
of  the  nationed  service.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  minor  virtues  of 
our  refinement  and  hospitality,  for  the  grace  of  our  early  breeding 
still  lingers  with  us,  and,  like  those  beautiful  gardens  whidi  attract 
and  charm  every  stranger  in  our  old  city,  its  welcome  and  familiar 
perfume  scents  the  atmosphere  of  our  most  crowded  and  business  life. 
But  the  necessities  of  the  long,  bitter,  unworthy  struggle  into  which 
our  political  life  has  been  forced ;  the  angry  and  irritating  con- 
troversies in  the  midst  of  which  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up; 
the  constant,  of  necessity,  egotistical  vindiqation  of  ourselves,  com- 
pelled, perhaps,  by  perpetual  and  ungenerous  disparagement ;  all  this 
has  fretted  the  calm  old  temp^,  irritated  that  once  famous  courtesy, 
and  unbalanced  that  generous  impartiality  which  once  made  our 
pride  as  it  did  our  strength.  And  in  the  miserable  crimination  and 
recrimination  of  the  present  day,  the  boastful  vindication  and  the 
base  attack,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  those  days  not  so  £etr  removed, 
when  South  Carolina  stood  among  her  sister  States  with  no  defiance 
on  her  brow,  no  hatred  in  her  heart — admired,  honored,  loved— and 
when,  through  the  whcde  length  and  breadth  oi  this  vast  Union,  no 
hand  could  have  been  found  to  do  her  violence,  no  voice  to  offer  her 
insult. 

While  the  institution  of  ^very,  modified  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  early  settlement,  thus  shaped  our  social  habits  and  character,  it 
exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  our  political  constttution.  The  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  owned  the  labor  of  the  State,  in  and 
by  itself  was  calculated  to  give  a  more  decidedly  aristocratic  char- 
acter to  our  political  system  than  was  at  all  consistent  with  the 
strong  republican  tendencies  which  all  the  facts  of  their  history  had 
impressed  upon  our  people,  fmd  the  efibrt  to  reconcile  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  this  institution  with  the  democratic  sympathies  of  the 
people  has  developed  in  our  State  a  very  peculiar  political  sentiment 
We  have  established  a  conservative  government  and  administered  it 
on  democratic  principles.  We  have  had  since  our  settlement  no  less 
than  five  distinct  governments,  and  from  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tions of  John  Locke  to  the  constitution  of  1790,  under  which  We 
now  live,  the  object  of  each  amended  constitution,  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  stated  in  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  those  famous  articles, 
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to  have  been  "  to  avoid  erecting  a  Dumerous  democracy."  We  have 
always  recognized  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern,  but  have  care- 
fblly  guarded  the  rights  of  minorities  by  requiring  that  government 
to  be  exercised  through  formal  and  constitutional  agencies.  We  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  but  limited  within  the 
narrowest  compass  popular  elections,  by  intrusting  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  representative  discretion  of  the  legislature.  We  have 
given  unusual  weight  and  influence  to  property  in  arranging  the  base 
of  our  representation,  and  while  we  base  the  representation  upon 
property,  the  choice  of  the  representative  is  given  to  the  people  in 
the  widest  liberty.  In  fine,  everywhere  we  see  two  principles  check- 
ing each  other's  extreme  action. 

A  comparison  of  Locke's  constitution  with  our  present  system  of 
government,  will  afford  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  democratized  very  aristocratic  institu- 
tions. Professor  Rivera,  in  his  History  of  Soujth  Carolinay  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legislative  body  was 
constituted  under  those  articles,  says,  very  correctly:  "The  land- 
graves and  caciques  were  crea;ted  by  the  lords  proprietors,  and  conse- 
quently the  parliament,  composed  in  this  manner,  would  have  given 
a  majority  to  the  aristocracy,  until  nine  counties  should  have  been 
formed,  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  have  obtained 
a  majority  of  one  vote."  Now  this,  it  is  clear,  was  a  very  liberal 
provision ;  for  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the 
colony,  creating  an  ever-increasing  number  of  counties,  would  soon 
have  made  the  popular  representation  all  powerful.  But  I  refer  to 
it  to  point  out  the  striking  analogy  between  the  esssential  principle 
of  this  scheme,  and  the  theory  on  which  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  based.  For  just  as  soon  as  the  counties  became  numer- 
ous, the  landgraves  and  caciques,  putting  aside  their  hereditary 
character,  would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  parish 
senators — that  is  to  »ay,  a  certain  portion  of  the  State  represented 
by  them  would,  on  account  of  its  wealth  in  land  and  negroes,  have 
been  entitled  to  more  than  its  proportional  share  of  representatives. 
In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  was  the  more  liberal ;  for,  sitting  in  one 
house,  this  aristocracy  would  soon  have  found  themselves  in  a  per- 
petual and  powerless  minority.  In  our  present  system  we  have 
thus  retained  the  baronies  but  abolished  the  barons — destroyed  the 
hereditary  character  which  belonged  only  to  the  person,  but  installed 
the  principle  in  an  independent  senate. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  curious  provisions  of  Locke's  constitutions 
is  this: 

It  ghall  be  a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead  for  money  or  reward  :  nor  shall  any 
one  (except  be  be  near  kinsman,  not  further  oS  than  cousin-gennan  to  the  part]^ 
concerned)  be  permitted  to  plead  another  man^s  cause,  till,  before  the  judge  iv 
open  court,  he  nath  taken  an  oath  that  he  doth  not  plead  for  money  or  reward  ; 
nor  hath  nor  will  receive,  nor  hath  indirectly  bargained,  with  the  party  whose 
cause  he  is  going  to  plead,  for  money  or  any  other  reward,  fur  pleading  his 
cause." 
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The  object  of  this  provbion  is  manifest.  It  was  to  ma^e  of  plead- 
ing before  the  courts  of  justice  a  patrician  privil^e,  and  thus  seoore 
to  the  governing  class  the  immense  influence  which  attaches  to  the 
administration  of  the  law.  And  the  result  would  have  been  to  have 
made  of  the  profession  a  class  within  a  class,  invested  with  even 
higher  powers  and  more  extensive  influence  than  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged.  It  is  very  curious,  then,  to  see  how,  by  another  road, 
the  profession  has  reached  the  same  end.  For  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that,  in  no  other  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  has  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  so  paramount  and  powerful  an  influence  as  in  this 
State.  From  the  days  of  Nicholas  Trott  and  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  to 
the  present  day,  the  politics  of  the  State,  both  domestic  and  felCTal, 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  The  great  civilians 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  and  almost  all 
of  our  leading  statesmen  of  more  recent  times,  have  been  educated  to 
and  distinguished  at  the  bar.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that» 
with  the  institution  of  slavery,  we  also  had  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  as  it  had  to  be  applied  and  adapted  to  new  and  unusual  occurrences, 
not  only  for  a  long  time  our  judicial  decisions  had  a  legislative  char- 
acter, but  in  the  business  of  legislation,  we  needed  men  familiar  with 
both  the  principles  and  practice  of  that  law.  It  was  owing  also  in 
some  degree  to  the  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  slave  law  had  to  be 
administered  by  the  slave-owner  himself,  that  in  the  condition  of  the 
country,  resulting  from  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  a  great  many 
duties  requiring  a  certain  extent  of  legal  knowlege,  had  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  body  of  citizens,  who  thus  learned  to  refer  to  legal  opinions 
and  decisions,  and  were  prepared  to  appreciate  the  character  and  uses 
of  le^al  ability.  And  with  truth  it  can  be  said,  that  seldom  has  any 
country  furnished  a  class  of  men  who  have  so  nobly  vindicated  their 
fitness  for  high  trust,  than  that  long  line  of  venerable  judges  and 
famous  advocates  to  whom  the  private  and  public  interests  have  been 
confided.  Called,  by  public  opinion,  to  exercise  their  abilities,  not 
merely  professionally,  but  in  every  department  of  State  service,  the 
intellect  of  our  bar  has  been  trained  by  a  wider  and  more  liberal  cul- 
ture than  js  usual  with  the  profession  in  older,  and  more  artificial 
civilizations,  and  our  great  advocates  have  been  thus  raised  above 
the  technical  influence  of  an  acute  but  narrow  calling,  and  converted 
into  high  public  officers,  to  whose  hands  the  justice  of  the, country, 
in  its  widest  extent,  has  been  intrusted.  Nobly  have  they  discharged 
that  trust,  and  given  to  their  native  State  examples  of  consummate 
ability,  profound  and  varied  learning,  spotless  integrity — tempering 
our  public  and  private  differences  with  the  spirit  of  calm  considerate 
justice,  of  wise  and  judicious  compromise.  Thus,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  our  history  until  how — in  your  presence,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  only  venture  on  a  general  trutl^  to  which  all  who  hear  me  will 
find  the  fitting  application — furnishing  pure  and  able  and  true  men, 
whose  laborious  and  honored  lives  have  attracted  public  confidence, 
won  public  affection,  and  impersonated  to  the  popular  sense  the  high- 
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est  attributes  of  that  most  perfect  and  God-like  conception  of  the 
human  intellect — ^legal  justice. 

In  referring  to  these  famous  constitutions  of  Locke,  I  will  venture 
to  make  a  suggestion,  which,  although  perhaps  a  digression,  naturally 
occurs  to  me  here ;  and  that  is,  that  they  may  have  been  in  some 
d^ree  misunderstood.  It  may  be  a  too  refined  and  fanciful  theory, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  assume  a  very  different  charac- 
ter if  they  are  considered  as  the  form  of  a  government  for  a  free  white 
race  based  on  a  population  of  slaves,  than  they  do  as  usually  re- 
garded.   For  instance,  take  this  provision  : 

In  every  seignory,  baronv,  and  manor,  all  leet  men  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  respective  lords  of  the  seignory,  barony,  or  manor,  without  appeal 
from  him.  Nor  shall  any  leet  man  or  leet  woman  have  liberty  to  go  off  the  land 
of  their  particular  lord,  and  live  anywhere  else  without  license  obtained  from 
their  lord  under  hand  and  seal. 

All  the  children  of  leet  men  shall  be  leet  men,  and  so  to  all  generations.*' 

Apply  this  to  the  settlers  of  Carolina,  to  free  Englishmen  any- 
where in  John  Locke's  time,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  re- 
volting. Could  a  philosopher  like  Locke  have  so  presumptuously 
defied  the  great  truth  of  human  progress,  so  misread  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  as  to  declare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  anywhere, 
that  all  the  children  of  leet  men  shall  be  leet  men,  and  so  to  all 
generations"  ?  But  if  we  suppose  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
application  of  these  constitutions  to  a  country  peopled  by  two  races^ — 
one  superior,  the  other  inferior ;  one  white,  the  other  black ;  one 
master,  the  other  slave — ^is  it  not  very  possible  that  this  was  an  inge- 
nious provision  by  which  he  hoped  in  time  to  attach  the  laborer  to 
the  soU,  to  convert  slavery  into  serfdom  t 

I  cannot  enter  now  into  a  full  analysis  of  our  successive  constitu- 
tions. In  the  remarks,  necessarily  very  brief  and  desultory,  which  I 
have  now  made,  it  has  been  my  object  to  show  that  these  three  ele- 
ments :  1.  The  mixed  character  of  our  early  settlers  ;  2.  The  com- 
mon law  habit  of  thought,  and  the  political  theories  of  1688,  peculiar 
to  our  early  English  settlement ;  3.  The  institution  of  slavery — have 
combined  to  form  the  social  and  political  character  of  the  Stata 
That  our  social  character  was  strongly  marked,  individual,  indepen- 
dent, brave,  just  and  courteous.  That  our  political  constitution  was 
a  compromise  between  an  aristocratic  institution  and  a  democratic 
sentiment,  which  has  resulted  in  a  form  of  State  government  at  once 
conservative  and  liberal — a  constitution  under  which  our  material 
interests  have  prospered.  Our  history  has  been  illustrated  by  great 
men,  and  our  whole  community  have  in  quiet  and  safety,  for  many 
generations,  led  an  honorable,  prosperous  and  happy  life.  And  that 
this  mixed  character,  both  social  and  political,  has  been  a  peculiar 
and  influential  element  in  the  general  history  of  the  country.  Of 
course  I  do  not  arrogate  to  Carolina  the  sole  possession  of  this  char- 
acter or  influence.    They  belong  to  the  whole  South.    They  are  the 
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elements  of  soathern  civilization  ;  and  all  that  I  have  meant  to  claim 
is,  that  owing  to  our  early  settlement,  the  germs  of  these  inflnences 
were  first  developed  here,  thus  making  us  an  historical  type  of  the 
great  southern  section  of  the  Union.  Suck  a  claim  does  no  injustice 
to  the  history  of  other  States,  and  is  based  upon  no  presumptuous 
assumption  of  our  own  superiority. 

I  hope  I  need  make  no  apology  for  the  rather  political  color  of 
this  discourse,  because  what  is  history  to  us  was  politics  to  our  fore- 
fathers, and  the  life  and  character  of  a  State  can  scarcely  be  treated 
except  politically.  The  special  tenor  of  my  remarks  has  been  di- 
rected, I  frankly  admit,  by  what  I  consider  an  evident  and  an  unfor- 
tunate truth  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  last  few  years  have  developed  in 
South  Carolina  two  schools  of  opinion,  which,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  have  wandered  off  into  extreme  and  opposite  errors.  On  the 
one  side  we  have  honest  and  true  men,  goaded  by  the  irritating  con- 
troversies of  the  day  into  fierce  impatience,  replying  to  unjust  and 
unscrupulous  denunciation,  by  a  rude  and  unnatural  arrogance  that 
offends  friends  as  well  as  foes,  who  meet  one  extreme  and  disorgan- 
izing policy  by  another  as  violent  and  unlawful,  for  whom  a  petulant 
suspicion  has  created  a  restless  isolation  that  strives  to  conceal  its 
sense  of  weakness  by  a  noisy  boastfulness  of  strength — ^who,  exagger- 
ating many  of  the  very  best  features  of  our  character,  present  to  the 
world  a  distorted  picture  of  old  Carolina.  For  if  slavery,  that  insti- 
tution in  defence  of  which  they  stand,  with  all  the  courage  if  not  the 
temper  of  their  fathers,  has  done  anything  for  us,  it  has  made  us  a 
grave,  earnest,  resolute,  just  people.  Look  at  the  great  men  in  whom 
the  State  lives,  the  Kutledges  and  Pinckneys  of  the  Revolution  ;  men 
of  later  day,  like  Gaillard  and  Sumter,  and  J udge  Smith  and  Lowndes, 
and  Calhoun  and  Hayne,  and  Cheves  and  Drayton,  and  so  many 
others,  not  leas  honored,  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  home  service 
of  the  State.  How  strong,  and  yet  how  quiet ;  calm,  resolute  men  ; 
just  and  generous  and  firm  ;  men  who  governed  others  because  they 
governed  themselves  ;  men  who,  in  the  very  tempest  of  party  strife, 

"  Would  loT«  th«  glMma  of  good  that  broko 

From  either  side.   Nor  reil  their  ejot ; 
Aad  if  9ome  dreadftU  nef  d  should  rise. 
Would  itcike  imd  flrmlj,  and  one  saoke." 

While  on  the  other  "Hde,  we  have  men  equally  honest,  who,  wearied 
and  disgusted  with  these  extravagancies,  would  rashly  destroy  those 
peculiarities  of  our  State  character  and  constitution,  which  are  liable 
to  such  mischievous  exaggeration;  who  would  eradicate  our  old 
State  pride  ;  destroy  the  old  conservative  character  of  our  State  poli- 
tics ;  strip  us  bare  of  all  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  past,  and 
drive  us,  destitute  and  dishonored,  into  the  fit  companionship  of  a 
vagabond  and  demoralized  democracy;  a  democracy  which,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  honestest  thinkers  in  the  coun- 
ty— 
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Has  modified  our  State  constitutioDSf  in  a  democratic  sense ;  has  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  hy  rendering  the  judges  elective  by  the  people 
for  short  terms  of  service  ;  and  re-elif^ible  ;  tampered  with  the  noble  systems  of 
the  common  law,  assailed  the  principle  of  vested  rights,  struck  at  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  government,  by  asserting  for  the  people  in  caucus  the 
rights  which  they  can  have  only  in  convention  legally  assembled ;  and  re- 
moved, as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle  to  the  imm^iate  expression  in  law  of 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  majority  for  the  time  ;  in  a  jvord,  which  has  done 
everything  it  could  to  render  our  government  an  absolute  democracy,  as  incom- 
patible wim  liberty  as  absolute  monarchy  itself." 

Between  these  two  extremes  Carolina  stands  now  as  she  has  al- 
ways done,  and  I  know  no  surer  way  to  maintain  her  in  her  old  and 
honored  place,  than  to  make  her  sons  familiar  with  her  past  history, 
and  this  society  can  do  the  State  incalculable  service  by  fostering  the 
study  of  her  history  and  supplying  the  material  for  thorough  and  im- 
partial knowledge.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our  character 
was  formed  by  elements  at  work  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  our 
history,  and  in  the  events  of  our  history  will  be  found  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  that  character.  In  the  volume  of  proceedings 
which  we  have  already  published,  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the 
documents  relating  to  our  colonial  history,  existing  in  the  British 
State  offices — a  catalogue  which  we  owe,  in  great  part,  to  the  en- 
ergetic and  intelligent  industry  of  Professor  Rivers,  of  Columbia. 
Any  one  who  will  run  over  that  catalogue  will  be  struck  with  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  collection,  the  interesting  character  of  the 
events  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  mass  of  curious  and  important 
information  which  they  would  furnish  to  our  history,  if  procured 
and  published.  Indeed,  until  they  are  so  published,  the  history  of 
this  State  cannot  be  written,  and  yet  it  is  high  time  that  it  should 
be.  We  cannot  draw  strength  and  knowledge  from  a  purer  source 
than  from  the  words  and  deeds  of  those  sagacious  men  who,  with 
time  and  great  trouble,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  which  we 
BO  proudly  call  our  own.  The  task  which  they  began  it  is  ours  to 
carry  on  through  difficulties  and  dangers  not  greater  but  different. 
The  institution  which,  with  them,  was  an  experiment,  has  become  the 
comer-stone  of  our  social  and  political  life,  and  it  has  become  our 
duty  to  prove  to  a  skeptical  and  hostile  world  that  it  is  compatible 
with  the  great  interests,  the  high  ends,  the  purifjring  and  elevating 
influences  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Surely  it  is  no  light  duty,  no 
trifling  responsibility.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  trial,  and  doubt,  and 
difficulty ;  but  the  end  is  certain.  If  we  are  indeed  carrying  out 
God's  plans,  the  hour  of  triumph  will  come.  It  may  not  be  to-day 
or  to-morrow;  our  children's  children  may  have  to  t^e  up  our 
controversy,  but  what  then  1  Among  those  wonderful  facts  which 
astronomy  has  taught  us — ^facts  so  vast  that  they  seem  almost  beyond 
the  measure  of  our  finite  intelligence— there  is  one  which,  sublime 
in  itself,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  furnish  a  moral  analogy  even 
still  more  impressive.  It  is  that  the  li^t  of  the  great  lustrous 
stars  shining  serenely  and  steadily  above  us,  has  taken  uncounted 
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years  to  reach  us,  and  that  there  are  still  other  orhs,  the  gloiy  of 
whose  brightness  has  not  yet  travelled  the  infinite  distances  of  space, 
but  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  they  will  shine  in  their  appointed 
places.  And  so  with  nations.  God's  time  is  not  as  our  time,  and 
we  cannot  tell  how  late  or  how  soon  a  great  national  duty  fitly  dis- 
charged, will  shine  as  an  example  to  the  generations  of  men ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  its  light  shall  have  traversed  the  long  years  of 
darkness,  and  then  it  will  stand  in  pure  and  full  effulgence,  a  per- 
petual and  guiding  light^  fixed,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Note.— Since  writing  the  abore  addren,  I  have  seen  in  Bishop  Meade's  "  Old  Ckmrtka 
mnd  Old  Familitt  </  VirfiHia^"  a  pauace  in  reference  to  the  eociety  of  Virginia,  containiag 
some  opinions  similar  to  and  tome  different  from  those  which  I  have  expressed,  and  I  woaid 
refer  any  reader  interested  in  examining  the  subject  himself  to  those  volumes. 


AST.  YIL-THE  UPPER  COUNTRY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

HISTORICAL  REMimSCENCBS  OP  GREENVILLE  DISTRICT,  SOUTH 
CAROLmA,  ETC. 

Many  important  events  and  incidents  are  connected  with  the  early 
settlement  of  Greenville  district,  and  others  of  a  later  period,  whi<^ 
would  be  interesting  to  our  warm  Mends  of  the  Review. 

The  first  settiements  in  the  Greenville  District  were  made  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  there  are  several 
citi2ens  now  living  to  tell  who  were  the  first  settlers,  and  the  respect- 
ive places  at  which  they  settled,  and  there  are  but  few  among  the 
inhabitants  who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  present  and 
the  troublous  times  that  tried  mefCs  souls, 

Greenville  District  was  a  portion  of  the  Washington  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Circuit  Courts  were  held  at  Pickensville. 

In  the  year  1786,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  establishment  of  a  county  and  county  courts  in  the 
new  ceded  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Saluda  river,  by  the  name 
of  Greenville. 

Henry  Mitchell  Wood,  Esq.,  Larkin  Tarrant,  Esq.,  John  Thomas, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  and  James  Harrison  Barrett,  Esq.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  assemble  and  consult  on  the  most  suitable  and  convenient 
place  for  holding  said  court  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  the  place 
selected  by  these  commissioners  not  &r  from  the  west  end  of  Paris 
Mountain,  and  near  where  the  Reedy  River  Baptist  churdi  now 
stands,  and  called  Pleasantburgh,  was  granted  in  the  year  1795. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenville,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  that 
selection,  and  appointed  a  new  board  of  commissioners,  with  full 
power,  either  to  alter  the  place  at  present  fixed  by  law  for  buildings 
a  court-house  and  other  public  buildings  for  the  said  county  of  Green- 
ville, or  to  coi]firm  the  same,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
think  expedient  and  necessary,    llie  commissioners  were  Rev.  Mr. 
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James  Tarrant,  John  McBeth,  Eeq.,  Peter  Sarter,  Esq.,  Isaac  Green, 
Esq.,  Paul  Abner,  Esq.,  Samuel  Walker,  E?q.,  William  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Robert  NeUon,  Esq.,  Martin  Adams,  Esq.,  William  Goodlctt, 
Esq.,  Josiah  Foster,  Esq.,  Silas  Williams,  Esq.,  James  Kilgore,  Esq., 
Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.,  and  William  Choice,  Esq.,  and  selected  the 
present  site  of  Greenville  Court-House. 

The  oldest  case  on  file  in  the  clerk's  office,  which  was  tried  in  the 
County  Court  for  Greenville,  dates  November,  1793.  The  oldest 
docket  of  the  court  is  the  issue,  made  out  of  three  sheets  of  unruled 
paper,  for  April  term,  1793.  There  are  forty- two  cases  on  the 
docket.  The  names  of  the  lawyers  entered  as  attorneys  for  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  are,  Thompson,  Shaw,  Trefevant,  Tarrant,  Tat«, 
Bamsey,  and  Pickens.  Samuel  Earle,  Esq.,  was  the  clerk  of  the 
court.  The  first  census  return  is  that  taken  by  True  Benson,  Esq. , 
in  the  year  1800,  showing  1,615  families  living  in  the  district  (or 
county,  as  it  was  then  called),  and  the  population  11,501. 

A  highly  respectable  citizen,  Captain  William  Young,  who  emi- 
gi'ated  from  Virginia  to  this  District  about  the  yeai*  1793,  who  built 
the  store- house  on  the  Buncombe  road,  five  miles  north  of  Greenville 
C.  H.,  and  who  died  many  years  since,  once  said :  ^^The  people  of  the 
Old  Dominion  at  thai  time  regarded  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina  as 
the  garden  spot  of  the  South. 

The  most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Virginia,  and  many  were 
descended  from  the  first  families.  They  found  the  district  covered 
with  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  &c.,  and  the  ground  carpeted  with  flowers, 
and  that  cane  grew  in  great  abundance  on  every  stream,  and  even  on 
the  hills,  furnishing  ample  sustenance  for  hundreds  of  cattle.  Game 
of  every  variety  could  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  woods,  and  thou- 
sands of  fishes  sported  in  the  streams  and  rivulets. 

Mr.  Hite,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Greenville  District,  nine  miles  from  Greenville  C.  H., 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  to  Spartanburgh  C.  H.,  where  Mr. 
Thomas  Woodruff  now  lives.  Some  of  the  logs  of  the  building  in 
which  he  resided  are  still  to  be  sfeen  on  the  premises.  Mr.  Hite 
settled  this  place  several  years  previous  to  the  Ilevolutiori.  The 
whole  of  Greenville  and  the  u)>per  portion  of  Spartanburgh  District 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  Mr.  Hite  and  the 
most  of  his  family  were  massacred  by  a  band  of  this  savage  tribe. 
David  Goodlett,  Esq.,  late  of  Greenville  District,  deceased,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Prince,  in  the  Spartanburgh  District,  at  that  time,  and 
was  one  of  the  soldiers  detailed  to  pursue  the  Indians  and  mete  out 
to  them  a  just  retribution  for  this  fiendish  act ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  place,  the  Indians  had  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Pickens  District, 
and  had  carried  with  them  Mrs.  Hite  and  one  of  her  daughters. 
The  daughter  was  afterward  rescued,  but  the  mother  w«s  undoubtedly 
killed  by  them  in  their  retreat.    The  scene  of  the  massacre  was  most 
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shocking  and  reTohing  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.  Mr.  Hite  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  from  this  circumstance  alcxiCy 
no  douht,  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  sides  with  England,  wesre 
prompted  to  commit  this  atrocious  deed. 

Mr.  —  Paris,  a  native  of  England,  and  possessed  of  comdderable 
fortune,  settled  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hite  did,  on  or  near 
the  lot  upon  which  the  beautiful  residence  of  Dr.  O.  B.  Irvine  now 
stands,  in  the  town  of  Greenville.  Mr.  Paris  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  English  Crown  for  ten  miles  square,  and  within  its 
boundaries  embraced  the  present  site  of  the  town.  He  took  sides 
with  the  king,  and  his  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  tories 
who  resided  in  the  upper  portions  of  Spartanburg  and  Laurens 
districts. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  after  the  establishment  of  our 
Independence,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  grant  of  Mr.  Paris  as 
vcdid, 

Jacob  O'Barrion  Hite,  a  son  of  Mr.  Hite,  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  first  victims,  sacrificed  in  our  struggle  iov  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  a  grateful  people  should  ever  hold  in  kind  remem- 
brance his  efforts  in  freedom's  cause,  and  his  name  should  be  inscribed 
upon  the  imperishable  pages  of  South  Carolina's  history.  Mr.  Paris, 
it  is  said,  had  two  dau^ters  who  had  been  educated  in  Engtand, 
and  young  Hite  was  eng^ed  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  said  daugh- 
ters ;  bat  that  a  few  days  before  the  massacre,  above  mentioned,  the 
same  band  of  Indians  killed,  scalped,  and  manned  him  on  the  waters 
of  Eastatoie,  in  Pickens  District. 

Young  Jacob  O'Barrion  Hite  had  gained  considerable  influence 
over  several  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  he  was  visiting  them  at  the 
time  he  was  killed  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  neuiralSj  or  to  in- 
cline them  to  occupy  a  peaceful  position  toward  the  whigs. 

The  greatest  influx  of  immigration  into  the  District  v/as  between  the 
years  of  1783  and  1790. 

The  closing  articles  of  peace  were  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  the  30th  of  September,  1783,  and  the  latter  took 
her  position  among  the  separate  and  independent  powers  of  the 
earth.  This  event  shed  joy  and  happiness  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  strong  arms  were  then  exerted  with,  en- 
ergy in  felling  the  forests  and  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilization. 

Under  flattering  auspices,  emigration  poured  into  Greenville  Dis- 
trict, and  itfe  dense  and  majestic  forests  were  transformed  into  smiling 
fields  and  dotted  over  with  tasteful  and  stately  mansions. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793,  Col.  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  hero, 
settled  on  South  Tyger  tiver,  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Green- 
ville C.  H.  He  was  a  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  r^ment  which  was  under  his  fa- 
ther. Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.    He  was  also  one  of  those  brave  and 
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chivalric  spirits  whose  worth  and  deeds  of  valor  have  been  sufTered 
to  rest  with  him  in  the  grave ;  yet,  he  aided  in  a  great  degree  in 
turning  the  fortunes  of  war  in  favor  of  the  side  he  espoused. 
Altliough  he  was  not  the  leading  spirit  at  the  battle  of  Cowpen%  his 
noble  and  gallant  conduct  in  that  engagement  ahne^  entitles  his  name 
to  a  high  place  on  the  record  of  his  country's  history. 

On  one  of  the  fairest  hill-tops  of  Greenville  District  the  remains 
of  this  hero  sleep  with  but  an  humble  stone,  without  an  inscription 
of  any  kind  to  mark  "  his  last  resting-place.'*^ 

The  place  upon  which  he  settled  and  was  interred,  and  known  as 
"  Prospect  HiU,'*  is  now  the  property  of  Judge  John  Bdton  O'Neall. 

Col.  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  built  a  mill  on  Clear  creek,  not  &r  from 
the  residence  of  Wesley  Gilreath,  Esq.,  and  the  creek  was  crossed 
below  at  a  ford,  which  gave  the  {^ace  the  name  of  Milford.  The 
neighborhood  and  post-office  have  ever  since  borne  that  name. 

Col.  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  fought  at  Musgroves,  Cedar  Springs,  and 
!EQng's  Mountain.  He  was  the  2d  ordinary  of  Greenville  District, 
and  filled  that  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public 

Of  the  services  rendered  by  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  but  little  can  be  said.  He  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  resigned  his  commission  before  there  was  much 
active  service  in  the  upper  portion  of  South  Carolina. 

In  1784  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Locations,  for  the  sale 
Qf  land  in  Greenville,  and  established  the  office  in  his  own  house. 

The  first  day  the  office  was  opened  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and 
such  an  eagerness  manifested,  that  the  commissioner  would  not  issue 
but  a  few  warrants  until  the  next  day  following ;  hence  the  exact 
date,  when  the  land  office  was  opened,  is  the  20t^  dcnf  of  Mca^  1784, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  oldest  land- warrants  bear  date  21^ 
Maijy  1784. . 

The  first  plot  of  land  entered*  on  the  old  location  book  was  sur- 
veyed by  William  Benson,  Esq.,  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1784.  The 
order  for  the  survey  was  made  the  day  previous. 

The  plot  of  land  contained  200  acres,  situated  and  lying  in  the 
fork  of  the  Middle  and  South  Saludaa  (an  Indian  name  for  corn) 
and  was  granted  to  John  Earle,  Esq.  This  place  is  now  owned  by 
Dr   Mays. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  bears  date 
May,  1811,  and  was  proven  in  solemn  form  the  2d  day  of  November, 
1815.    He  had  three  sons  and  five  daughterSr 

His  son,  William  D.  Thomas,  settled  a  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Milford,  and  was  buried  near  his  relatives  in  a  graveyard  on  the 
plantation  of  Judge  John  Belton  O'Neill. 

His  son,  Capt.  Hobert  Thomas,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mud 
Lick,  in  Newberry  District,  and  numbered  among  the  slain  as  an 
officer  very  much  beloved  and  lamented. 
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Capt  Joseph  McJnrkin  married  one  of  hifi  daugfaters,  Miss  Anne 
Tbomas.    He  was  a  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

Joseph  McCool  married  another,  Miss  Jean  Thomas,  and  settled 
the  place  now  owned  bj  John  Weaver,  E^.,  seventeen  miles  Dorih- 
east  of  Greenville  C  H.,  on  the  road  leading  to  Rutherfordtoc, 
North  Carolina. 

Robert  Garter,  Esq  ,  married  liGss  Esther  Thomas.  Josiah  Cul- 
verson,  Esq.,  married  Miss  Martha  Thomas.  When  but  a  lad  he 
assisted  Mrs.  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  in  defendmg  her  house  from  an 
attack  made  upon  it  hj  a  party  of  tories.  The  bravery  and  courage 
exhibited  by  Culverson,  when  a  boy,  was  richly  rewarded  in  afWr 
years  by  the  smiles,  conildence  and  affection  of  Miss  Mar^a  Thomas. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that 


The  reason  for  having  been  thus  particular  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  family  of  CoL  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  is  simply  the  fact  that  not  only 
he,  but  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  were  active  participators  in  that 
great  struggle  which  eventuated  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  infant 
colonies  from  the  motheiv  country,  and  in  the  estaUisbment  of  a 
government,  which,  we  trust,  tM  stand  unchanged  and  uncarmpied 
throughout  ages  to  come  /  - 

About  the  years  1783  and  1784  many  settlers  came  simultaneously. 
Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  firom  abroad  was  a  Mr.  Isaac 
West,  who  settled  the  place  whereon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes  now 
lives.  He  came  from  York  district,  and  the  place  from  which  he  re- 
moved was  about  one  mile  from  King's  Mountain.  He  was  an  active 
participator  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Green,  mentions  among  other  things 
that  she  saw  a  tory  strike  him  on  the  head  with  a  sword  in  his  own 
house.  The  wound  inflicted  was  very  severe,  and  the  room  was 
completely  covered  with  his  blood.  Mrs.  Green  was  about  nine  years 
old  when  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  was  fought,  and  she  heard 
the  firing  of  the  small  arms  and  cannon.  She  saw  the  wives,  sisters 
and  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who  were  wounded  in  that  engag^ent, 
bearing  them  off  the  next  day.  The  scene  is  represented  by  her  as 
truly  touching ;  and  in  relating  it,  and  in  speaking  of  the  gloom  and 
sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  these  brave  soldiers,  her  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears. 

Mrs.  Green  gives  the  following  account  of  an  old-fashioned  **  cotton 
picking,"  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost :  In  those  good  old-fashioned 
times  when  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  were  alike  attired 
in  home-spun^  made  by  the  industrious  and  ingenious  hand  of  the  buqr 
housewife — when  split-bottom  chairs,  even,  was  a  luxury  never 
,  dreamed  of,  an<l  a  vehicle,  other  than  a  Jersey  wagon,  an  ox-cart,  or 
a  sled,  never  contemplated — the  neighbors  in  the  various  settlement* 


"  The  meed  of  the  brare 
Are  the  smiles  of  the  Csfr !" 
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wotdd  meet  alternately  at  each  other^s  koase  to  pick  tlie  seed  out  of 
the  cotton  and  prepare  it  for  the  wheel.  These  occasions  presented 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  the  young  JoVd^  to  show  their  preference 
for  each  other,  and  was  attended  with  much  merriment.  Afler  the 
evening's  labors  were  finished,  they  would  join  in  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  reel,  and  keep  time  with  flying  feet  to  the  delight- 
ful strains  of  music  drawn  from  a  gourd  banjo.  Thus,  the  hours  flew 
swiftly  on  until  the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun.  The  supper  table 
teemed  under  the  luxurious  meat  of  the  bear,  deer,  and  the  wild 
turkey,  interspersed  invariably  with  hajcm  and  cahbage^  corn-bread 
and  L*ish  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Green  regards  those  days  as  the  happiest  of  her  life,  and 
says  that  everything  in  the  way  of  living  was  plentiful,  and  all  the 
neighbors  trere  as  one  family.  Wliat  a  change  has  sinc$  taken 
place! 

Mr.  Isaac  West  had  for  his  neighbors  when  he  came  to  Green- 
ville, Alexander  Glenn,  Esq.,  who  settled  near  where  the  beauti- 
ful and  tasteful  residence  of  Dr.  Randall  Crofl  now  stands; 
David  Leicester,  Esq.,  who  settled  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  O.  B. 
Irvine,  two  miles  east  of  this  town ;  and  James  Richie,  Esq. ,  who 
lived  upon  the  place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Emily  Rowland,  two  miles 
fixMn  Greenville  C.  H.,  on  the  road  leading  to  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Solomon  West,  Esq.,  his  brother,  settled  at  the  same  time  the  place 
owned  by  and  upon  which  Oliver  Phillips,  Esq.,  now  lives.  After 
all  the  children  of  Isaac  West,  Esq.,  had  grown  up  and  lef^  him,  he 
r^oved  to  Tennessee,  where  he  died. 

Captain  Isaac  Green  married  Miss  Phcebe  West  (above  mentioned) 
a  daughter  of  Isaac  West,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1790,  and  settled  the 
place  on  Mountain  Creek  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barton, 
and  upon  which  she  lives. 

The  two  prominent  fjEicts  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Greenville* 
itself  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  be  recorded.  The  town  and 
vicinity  was,  firstly,  owned  at  one  time  by  Col.  Lemuel  J.  Allston, 
and  secondly,  firom  him  purchased  by  the  venerable  Vardry  McBee, 
Esq.,  who,  now^  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  retains  the  posses- 
sion and  superintends  personally  all  his  business  matters  connected 
with  this  large  property.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  descended  from  the  best  Revolutionary  femilies  of  Mecklenburg 
county.  Inheriting  but  a  small  fortune  firom  his  father,  by  industry, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  he  has  become  one  of  the  wealthieU  mefi  in  the 


The  present  population  of  the  town  of  Greenv411e  and  suburbs  may 
bo  estimated  at  3,500,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  engaged  in  me- 
chanical pursuits.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  institutions  of  learning, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  churches.  The  Furman  University^  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  located  hero  in  the  year 
1850,  has  an  able  faculty,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Rev.  Dr.  James 
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C.  Furman,  a  gentleman  of  elegant  learning  and  distinguished  for  bia 
pietj.  About  one  hundred  and  fiftj  students  are  now  in  attendanoe. 
The  University  consists  of  two  different  departmnta  : 

1st  Collegiate  department,  with  four  professors — ^P.  C.  Edwards, 
C.  H.  Judson,  T.  R  Hart,  and  Rev.  J.  C5.  Furman,  D.  D. 

2d.  Preparatory  department,  with  one  principal  and  two  tutors — 
Prof.  Wm.  Royall,  principal;  and  Thomas  Hall  and  John  F 
Lameau,  tutors^ 

The  Greenville  Baptist  Female  College  is  under  the  presidency  o! 
Rev.  H.  A.  Duncan,  and  under  the  control  of  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  and  largely  patronized  by  the  denomination  which  estab- 
lished it.  It  has  been  in  operation  about  three  years.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  same  denomination  has  recently  inaugurated^  Soathem 
or  Baptist  Central  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
J.  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  with  Rev.  Manly  Broadus  and  Williams,  as 
professors,  which  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  185^  with  flatter- 
ing prospects.  The  Slate  of  South  Carolina  contributed  $10,000  to 
his  endowment,  and  the  other  Southern  States  will,  subscribe  with- 
in a  year  an  equal  amount.  The  buildings  of  this  institution  are  not 
yet  commenced,  but  will  be  as  soon  as  a  suitable  site  is  selected.  May 
their  expectations  be  fully  realized. 

The  Baptists  with  laudable  zeal  have  also  built  a  most  beautiful 
church,  in  the  Grecian  style,  whose  eminent  pastor,  the  Bev,  Dr.  Bich- 
ard  Furman,  is  not  only  an  eloquent  and  zealaus  preacher,  but  also 
the  distinguished  auihor  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Piety, 

The  Episcopalians  J  ihQ  next  most  numerous  congregation  in  the 
town,  are  in  possession  of  a  Crothic*church-building  of  some  pretenaon. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  alter  the  English  models  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  present  Rector  is  our  warm  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur,  of  gentle  manners  and  hmd  disposition. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  neat  church  and  a  respectable  congrega- 
tion, but  are  at  this  time  without  a  pastor. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  been  recently  repaired  by  their  zealous 
people,  and  is  at  present  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Mood. 

The  press  is  ably  represented  by  the  Patriot  and  Mountaineer,  and 
the  Southern  Enterprise,  two  respectable  publications,  with  large  cir- 
culations (the  cheapest  newspapers  in  the  South — only  one  dollar  per 
annum)  and  able  editors.  Our  friends,  Maj.  S.  D.  Goodl^tt,  the  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  first  paper,  and  W.  F.  Price,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 
the  latter,  have  our  ^warmest  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  att^tion 
shown  us  in  preparing  this  sketch. 

Greenville  is  not  only  a  literary  and  religious  community,  but  the 
first  inland  town  in  the  State. 

It  numbers  among  its  manufactories  the  largest  coach  factory 
in  the  southern  country,  owned  by  our  friends  Messrs.  Gower, 
Cox,  Markiey,  and  Worthington.    They  employ  How  100  mechan- 
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ks,  and  turn  oot  $80,000  worth  of  work  wbidh  is  sold  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  gives  nniversal  satis£eietien.^ 

The  flooring  mills  of  Vardrj  McBee,  Esq.,  are  situated  in  this 
place,  where  a  vast  deal  of  wheat  is  manufadni^  into  flour. 

There  are  some  thirty  diy  goods  and  grooerj  estahHshmentSi 
three  hoot  and  shoe  stores,  four  drug  stores,  four  tin  stores,  two 
saddle  and  harness  establishments. 

Greenville  has  fifteen  lawers  and  nine  practising  phjBiciane. 

The  cotton  manufactories  of  Greenville  District  are ; 

Ist.  <<The  BatemlU  Faotary;'  owned  hy  Messrs.  Wm.  Bates  & 
Co.,  located  in  the  eastern  portion  thedistnct,  eleven  miles  from 
the  court-house,  driven  by  a  large  overshot  water  wheel  of  iorty- 
mx  feet  diameter,  has  heretofore  manufactured  yams,  bnt  is  putting 
in  about  forty  looms  with  twelve  hundred  spindles,  and  will  manu- 
facture shirtings,  osnaburgs,  in  addition  to  yarn  ;  produces  about  Ave 
thousand  pounds  per  week,  employs  about  sixty  hwMis,  and  sells  the 
surplus  of  its  production  in  New-York. 

2d.  The  Buena  Viata  Factory y  located  one  half  mile  iVom  the  Batea- 
Tille,  has  six  hundred  spindles,  makes  yams,  produces  two  thousand 
pounds  per  week,  and  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Lester  <&  Sons. 

3d.  T/U  Reedy  Bwer  Factory,  located  six  miles  below  Greenville 
G.  H.,  on  Reedy  river,  owned  by  Messrs.  A.  McBee  &  Co.^  has 
about  six  hundred  spindles,  makes  yarns,  and  produces  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  per  week. 

4th.  The  Weavers'  Factory ^  owned  by  John  Weaver,  Esq.,  located 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  court-house,  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
spindles,  makes  yarns,  and  produces  five  hundred  pounds  per  wec^. 

The  goods  made  by  all  these  factories  are  principally  sold  in  the 
country  around  them.  The  surplus  is  sent  to  Northem  cities  for 
sale.  The  cotton  is  purchased  direct  from  the  planters,  who,  in  most 
cases,  deliver  it  to  the  manufacturers.  The  labor  is  performed  by 
white  persons  (natives),  of  whom  there  is  an  abuodant  supply  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  country.  They  like  the  employment  and  they 
find  their  condition  very  much  bettered  by  the  change  from  their 
original  habits  and  empl(^rments  upon  &rms  and  rented  lands. 


•  It  has  been  In  existence  about  twentj  years ;  has  for  sereral  years  employed  about  ttrwtj 
workiaen,  and  has  the  most  approwd  maehf  nery  for  performJag  tfaa  vvrloiis  oi>«ralians  ol 
ittrniog  and  sawinff  the  lumber  into  the  fonns  and  patterns  for  wagons  and  carriages.  Xo 
those  unacqnainted  with  the  various  modes  of  working  in  wood,  it  is  curious  to  obierre  the 
facility  with  which  the  rough  material  fa  teshioned  into  sliap»  and  uaeAUaeM.  Here  a  Blaaiih- 
ard  lathe  conrerts  the  rude  spoke  into  perfect  form,  and  by  another  machine  it  Is  smoothed, 
and  yet  another  cuts  the  tem>n.  The  hob  Is  morticed  In  a  l^w  minutes,  and  the  felloes  are 
sawed  with  accuracy,  leaving  but  little  hand-labor  to  complete  the  whole.  This  madhinefy  Is 
all  new,  baring  been  put  up  within  the  past  year,  and  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approred  kind. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  machines  in  use  for  sawing,  planing,  and  boring  all  the  ma- 
terial entering  Into  either  carria«ea  or  wagons,  and  tbereVy  diminishing  the  ti^e  aqd  liihor  in 
their  construction. 

The  ▼chides  made  at  this  eststellafament  nnnAer  ssms  ttiree  hnndred  a3muall7>  s»d  ha«« 

long  deserTCdly  held  s  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  for  neatness  in  form  and 
durability  of  construction.  This  enterprise  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  succtf  sfdl  In 
the  State,  and  lengsnaj  It  SoimIiII  m  eTidenee  of  Iba  skill,  Indttstry,  and  peiisiefss  «f 
the  proprietors. 
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There  are  three  hotels :  the  GoocUelt  Hause^  under  the  chiffge  of 
Col.  B.  P.  Goodlett,  is  the  only  one  to  be  mentioned^  for  its  elegant 
and  capacious  rooms,  good  Betre,  and  gentlemanly  landlord.  A  most 
liberal  patronage  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  shops  of  workmen  in  almost  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

Com  and  cotton  are  the  principal  products  of  the  district  There 
are  also  two'  paper-mills.  Much  of  the  ii^anufactnre  is  finding  a  mar- 
ket in  .New- York  city. 

In  the. town  of  Greenville  they  have  two  Masonic  lodges,  one  Odd- 
Fellows'  lodge,  and  a  division  of  Sons  of  Temperance. 

We  had  ahnost  forgotten  to  mention  that  there  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  leeture  and  school  room,  under  the 
control  and  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  expected 
to  go  into  operation  in  February,  1860.  Besides  the  above  there  are 
three  private  schools  in  operation. 

The  schools  here  are  all  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  scholar  to 
pursue  to  the  best  advantage  any  particular  course  which  he  may 
sdect,  and  to  whatever  extent  he  may  desire.  The  classes  are  also 
so  arranged  that  while  the  student  is  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  higher 
class,  he  may  review  in  a  lower  class  of  the  same  school.  * 

No  limit  of  time  is  fixed  for  completing  a  course  of  study.  The 
time  allotted  to  each  course  depends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  course,  and  the  diligence  and  success  with  which  it  is  pursued. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  both  the  town 
and  district,  which  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  at  a 
future  time. 

We  b^  to  close  wi^  the  stanzas  of  our  firiend,  Robert  McKay, 
Esq..: 

Tken  lot  us  never  Blomber-T-lmt  omsD  be  our  woTd ! 
Let  the  mtuie  of  the  pUne  'mmI  the  hammer  still  be  heard ; 
Let  not  a  selfish  feeling  prompt  os  in  what  we  do- 
Bat  may  we  always  hare  the  good  of  others  too  in  riew." 


ART.  Vra.-BEMARK8  IN  KEUTION  TO  THE  IMPfiOVEMENT  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB, 

The  present  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  its  overflows,  the 
frequent  changes  in  its  channel,  and  the  dangers  incurred  by  every 
rise  in  its  waters,  are  owing  to  the  inordinate  width  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  its  innumerable  sinuosities,  islands,  &c  Flowing 
•through  an  alluvial  soil,  no  doubt  originally  ocmposed  of  the  mate- 
.rials  brought  down  by  its  own  waters,  the  channel  thus  formed  is 
easily  liable  to  change.  The  least  irregularity  in  the  bankf«,  or  a 
■deepening  or  shoaHng  of  the  bed,  causes  the  current  to  turn  toward 
one  side  or  the  other,  and,  in  its  efforts  to  continue  the  direction  thus 
obtained,  to  abrade  the  bank  against  which  its  force  li  directed.  A 
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bend,  once  thus  begnn,  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  prominent 
or  extended  by  the  abrasion  of  the  concave  side  of  the  bed,  while  tha 
opposite  convex  bank  is  at  the  same  time  increased  by  the  deposit 
brought  down,  and  advances  in  proportion  as  the  concave  bank 
recedes.  In  this  way  the  curvature  continues  to  increase  until  it 
obtains  the  form  similar  to  that  of  a  pear,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between,  through  which,  in  time  of  high  water,  the 
river  sometimes  breaks,  thus  relating  itself  and  carrying  out  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  influence  it  to  seek  the  shortest  and  straightest 
passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Several  instances  of  this  kirid  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  its  course  toward 
the  Gulf  has  been  rendered  shorter  and  more  direct 

Water  has  a  tendency  to  pursue  a  straight  course,  because  that 
presents  the  least  length,  and  consequently  the  greatest  relative  fall. 
In  all  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  are  circuitous,  the  water  may  be 
seen,  in  time  of  a  flood,  to  leave  the  channel  where  either  bank  is  low, 
and  enter  it  again  lower  down,  by  a  straighter  and  shorter  course  ; 
but  when  the  flood  subsides,  the  water  is  again  confined  within  its 
bed,  and  whatever  changes  it  then  undergoes  depend  on  such  acd- 
dental  circumstances  as  may  influence  the  direction  of  the  current. 
The  changes  that  take  place  within  the  bed  of  a  river  result  exclu- 
sively from  the  abrasion  of  the  banks. 

The  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  has  been  formed  of  the  de- 
tritus brought  down  by  the  river,  which,  flowing  through  a  bed  with 
low  banks,  in  time  of  high  water  has  flooded  the  country  on  either 
side,  and  there  deposited  a  portion  of  the  immense  quantities  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  brought  down  into  its  channel  by  its  tributaries. 
Thus  covered  with  the  deposits  of  every  flood,  the  lower  valley  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  elevated  until  it  acquired  a  permanent 
and  soUd  character,  subject  only  to  occasional  overflows  in  times  of 
extreme  high  water.  The  same  causes  which  have  created  the  valley 
and  delta  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  namely,  the  immense  quantities 
of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down  from  above,  and  the  h^h  floods, 
have  also  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  b^  of  the  river, 
which  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  elevation  and  extenMon  of 
the  valley. 

The  erection  of  levees  for  the  protection  of  the  cultivated  lands 
from  inundation,  which  levees  have  been  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  river  for  great  distances,  has  had  a  tendency  to  render  this 
elevation  of  the  bed  comparatively  more  progressive,  by  confining 
within  the  chann^  much  of  the  sedimentary  matter  that  would  other- 
vrise  have  been  distributed  over  the  adjacent  lands ;  while  these  lands, 
no  longer  exposed  to  overflows  of  the  river,  and  no  longer  receiving 
yearly  deposits  from  its  waters,  have  now  be<y)me  stationary  in  their 
elevation. 

This  effort  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  from  floods  by  the  erec- 
tion of  levees,  though  productive  of  some  temporary  benefit,  has  a 
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tendency  in  the  €od  to  occamn  greater  miMhiefl  The  fMrogresniFe 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  caused  bj  its  inordinate  breadth, 
its  numerous  sinuosities,  islands,  dbc,  renden  an  increase  neoemiy  in 
the  height  of  the  levees,  so  that  a  crevasse  in  them  during  one  <^  the 
spring  loods  is  more  destructive  now  than  formerly^  because  it  dis- 
charges a  greater  quantity  of  water  with  a  greats  (all,  and  conse- 
quently greater  velocity.  Beddes^  the  increase  of  population  through- 
out the  great  West,  aloi^  the  various  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  clearing,  cultivatiBg,  and  draining  of  the  lands,  £M»litate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  and  sedimentary  matter  or  detritus,  &om  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  fields  into  the  creeks  and  rivers  which  suf^y  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  the  main  channel  in  the  lower  valley,  having  its  bed 
filled  with  obstructions,  and  having  less  fall  than  its  tributaries,  cannot 
dischaige  the  detritus  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  so  that  the  floods  must 
rise  higher  and  gradually  become  more  dangerous. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  adjacent  to  the  river, 
are  extensive  swamps,  lagoons,  and  low,  flat  lands,  which,  as  long  as 
the  river  is  left  in  its  present  unimproved  condition,  serve  a  highlj 
useful  purpose.  Th^  act  as  reservoirs  or  basins  to  reoeive  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  river  in  tone  of  a  flood,  and  return  them  again  to 
the  main  channel  when  the  flood  b^^ins  to  subside.  By.  means  of 
them  the  floods  are  prevented  from  rising  as  high  as  they  otherwise 
would,  the  duration  of  low  water  is  diminished,  the  stage  of  water 
in  the  river  is  mora  generally  equalized  and  the  change  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  rendered  less  sudden  and  violent.  Besides  vast 
quantities  of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down  by  the  floods  pass 
into  these  repositories  and  are  there  deposited,  whidi  otherwise  in  the 
pretet  condition  of  the  river,  would  only  add  more  rapidly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  As  long  as  the  MiasisMppi  is  left 
unimproved,  a  double  purpose  is  subserved*  By  permitting  the  surplus 
waters  free  access  to  die  swamps  and  lagoons,  they  act  as  regulators 
to  the  river  by  checking  the  rapidity  and  diminisl^g  the  height  of 
its  floods ;  wlule  the  deposits  left  in  them  by  these  floods  are  gradu- 
ally filling  them  up,  and  will  finally  elevate  them  so  as  to  render 
them  available  for  agriculture. 

The  great  lakes  at  the  North,  which  are  the  repositories  of  the 
drainage  of  an  immense  territory,  afford  the  best  example  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  reservoirs  in  securing  a  country  finom  the  destructive 
ravages  of  high  fioods.  Those  extensive  basins  receive  the  vast  aocu- 
muitUions  of  water  resulting  from  the  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
of  springy  and  retain  them  until  they  are  gradually  discharged  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  But  for  them,  the  valley  of  that  river  would 
yearij  be  swept  by  destructive  floods.  These  lakes  also  serve  to  re« 
tain  the  detritus  which  is  brought  dewn  by  the  tributaries,  and  thus 
secure  the  river  from  all  injurious  deposits. 

It  is  true,  the  swamps  and  low  flat^bottamed  lands  of  Louisiana, 
filled  and  covered  for  a  considerate  part  of  the  year  by  the  surplus 
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waters  of  the  Mississippi,  are  not  only  useless  for  aov  agricultural 
purpose,  but  exert  an  un&vorable  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
acyacent  country.  Protected  from  overflow  hj  the  river,  they  might 
be  subjected  to  the  labor  of  the  planter,  and  made  profitable  for  the 
investment  o£  his  capital.  But  the  consequences  that  would  cer- 
tainly foUpw,  without  improving  the  coarse  of  the  riverj  should  b^ 
considered. 

If  the  surplus  water  that  now  flows  from  the  Mississippi  in  time  of 
a  flood  into  these  swamps  and  lagoons,  be  confined  within  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  or  rather  between  the  longitudinal  levees,  the 
spring  floods  must  necessarily  rise  to  a  greater  height.  This  will  render 
necessary  an  increased  elevation  of  the  levees  wherever  they  exist. 

From  the  increased  pressure  of  the  water  and  exposure,  these  levees 
will,  be  more  subject  to  crevasses  than  before  ;  while,  from  the  greater 
height  of  the  levees,  the  efiects  of  the  crevasses  will  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  acyacent  lands.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
sufficiently  proved  that  as  the  levees  become  more  elevated,  the 
^evasses  are  none  the  less  frequent  and  more  destructive.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  increase  the  volume  and  devation  of  th^  water  in 
the  main  channel,  so  long  as  it  is  left  unimproved,  must  render  them 
still  more  so. 

The  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  rising^  while  the  level  of  the 
valley,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  levees,  is  stationary  and  has  ceased 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  However  slow  that  rise  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  time  must  come,  if  the  present  system  ia  continued,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river  will  be  considerable  higher.  Any  re- 
flecting man  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  levee  system,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  e^cpenditure  of  labor  and  money  necessary  to  keep  it  up,  and 
the  heavy  yearly  losses  entailed  upon  the  neighboring  landed  proprie- 
tors by  inundations,  will  ultimately  reach  a  point  beyond  which  its 
further  continuance,  if  practicable  at  all,  can  only  be  maintained  at 
fin  enormous  cost,  while  no  care  or  precaution  can  prevent  the  yearly 
overflows  and  consequent  devastation. 

As  a  system,  therefore,  the  levees  are  defective  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  flrst  place,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  improvement  of  the 
river — neither  making  its  channel  deeper,  nor  its  course  straighter, 
and  leaving  its  navigable  condition  certainly  no  better  than  they 
found  it.  In  the  second  place,  by  affording  a  temporary  protection 
to  the  planter,  they  throw  him  into  a  dream  of  fancied  security  that 
prevents  him  from  directing  his  attention  and  energy  to  some  mOre 
efficient  method  of  iniprovine  the  river  and  obtaining  permanent  se- 
curity for  himself.  In  the  third  place,  by  affording  a  mere  temporary 
expedient  to  meet  impending  evil,  they  can  only  postpone  a  danger 
which  is  inevitable,  and  the  coming  of  which  will  oiiy  be  the  more 
ruinous  the  longer  it  is  delayed. 

Louis  Hebert,  State  engineer  of  Louisiana,  in  his  report  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  dated,  Baton  Ronge,  January  Ist,  1856, 
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saye :  In  conclusion,  let  tis  learn  not  to  interfere  with  the  Misds- 
sippi  river.  We  cannot  control  it  Oar  presumptuous  efibrts 
against  it  onlj  bring  down  upon  as  chastisement." 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  gentleman  in  the  opinion  which  the  above 
language  seems  to  imply.  The  condition  of  the  Misdsrappi  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  defective,  because 'the  advantages  which  it 
offers  to  commerce  are  far  below  what  the  immense  volume  of  water 
that  rolls  down  its  channel  ought,  and,  under  skilful  and  judicioos 
direction,  might  be  made,  to  possess.  The  alluvial  soil  through  which 
it  flows  affords  the  finest  facilities  for  accomplishing  any  change  in 
the  channel  necessary  for  securing  a  proper  direction  and  breadth, 
while  the  mighty  volume  of  water  discharged  places  in  the  bands 
of  a  skilful  and  experienced  engineer,  a  power  as  effective  and  as 
easily  controlled  for  good  as  for  evil.  The  people  of  New-Orleans, 
both  merchants  and  real-estate  owners,  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  river,  as  are  also  the  landed-proprietors  along  its 
banks ;  and  all  would  be  benefited  by  making  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  flow  as  fast,  and  as  directly  as  posable,  through  a 
r^ular  bed  of  a  breadth  properly  adapted  to  its  discharge.  The 
cross-sation  of  the  stream  would  then  be  less,  and  its  own  action 
would  secure  for  itself  a  redaction  of  the  level  of  its  surface. 

Mobile,  October  17,  1859. 


ART.  IX.-INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY. 

One  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  our  system  of  government  is 
to  promote  and  secure  honesty  and  independence  in  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. In  &ct,  the  most  important  department  of  our  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  Judiciary,  which  not  only  has  to  execute  large  and 
weighty  trusts  in  deciding  controversies  between  suitors,  but  is  also 
chafed  with  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  settlement  of  consti- 
tutional questions,  and  the  determination  of  onr  liberties — ^both  civil 
and  political  Indeed,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  &te  of 
our  country  is  involved  in  the  character  of  the  Judiciary,  as  it  restrains 
the  other  branches  of  the  |Ovemment  without  efficient  restraint  itself, 
and  adjusts  the  measure  of  our  liberties  without  any  direct  and  prac- 
ticable i^peal  from  its  behests.  To  preserve  and  guard,  therefore, 
the  purity  of  the  Judiciary,  to  assure  its  independence,  and  to  chas- 
tise, as  far  as  possible,  its  excesses,  are  duties  of  primary  and  vital 
importance,  and  viust  be  so  regarded  by  all  who  take  a  patriotic  and 
cordial  interest  in  the  conduct  of  public  affiurs. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  anxious  to  take  every  precaution 
to  secure  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  independence  in  the  judicial 
office,  made  the  appointment  one  for  life,  tiius  hoping  to  raise  the 
judge  above  partisan  influences,  and  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  temptations  that  might  otherwise  assail  him.  How  these  hopes 
have  l^n  fulfilled — on  what  foundations  in  reason  and  human  nature 
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thej  were  reared,  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  inquire.  We  purpose 
to  treat  onlj  of  the  remedy  for  whatever  malfeasance  or  tendency  to 
tyranny  there  may  now  or  ever  be  on  the  part  of  our  Fodend  Judi- 
ciary. 

While  establishing  the  office  of  the  federal  judges  for  life,  the 
authors  of  our  constitutional  law  provided  but  a  single  remedy  for 
judicial  misrule  and  corruption.  This  was  ihe  amotion  of  the  judge 
by  impeachment  The  remedy  is  given  and  defined  in  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  : 

AsT.  IT.  "  Seo.  4. — ^The  president,  viee-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  Ststes,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  coavietioB 
of  treason,  bribeiy,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.** 

Art.  I.  *'  Sec.  3. — Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther 
than  to  rednoval  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  anj  office  of 
honor,  tmst,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States ;  but,  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment»  trial,  judgment,  and  punish^ 
ment,  according  to  law.*' 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  remedy  of  impeach- 
ment is  not  a  full  one.  It  visits  only  a  very  inadequate  punishment — 
that  of  removal  from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office ;  nor  does  it 
restore  the  injured  party  to  his  rights.  At  best,  the  proceeding  is  a 
tedious,  circumlocutory,  and  uncertain  one— dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  leisure  that  Congress  may  afford  from  its  ordinary 
public  concerns,  and  requiring  sacrifices  of  time  and  trouble  whicck 
few  memorialists  are  able  to  make,  especially  as  the  impeachment  is 
but  a  single  step  toward  the  restitution  of  theur  rights. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  very  shortcomings  of  the  process  of  im- 
peachment, and  the  essential  difficulties  which  hamper  its  exercise, 
that  the  remedy  should  be  liberally  and  freely  granted  to  injured 
pafties.  ITie  main  proposition  which  we  seek  to  sustain  in  this  arti- 
cle'is,  that  impeachment  being  the  single  and  only  safeguard  which 
the  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
Judiciary,  and  being  also  at  best  an  incomplete  and  troublesome  pro- 
ceeding for  the  vindication  of  i»-ivate  rights,  it  should  be  used  by 
Congress  with  vigor  and  effect,  rather  than  with  an  unwilling  and 
stinting  hand.  This  proposition  seems  obvious  and  just.  Yet,  we 
are  aware  that  views  to  the  contrary  have  obtained  with  some  of 
our  public  men,  and  have  been  busily  disseminated  by  interested  par- 
ties; and  that  an  impression  has  been  made  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  that  the  remedy  of  impeachment  is  an  odious  one,  that  it 
tends  to  subdue  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  that  on  this 
account  it  should  be  discouraged  by  Congress,  except  in  extreme 
cases. 

Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  could  be  more  false  and  mischievous 
than  these  doctrines :  their  very  plausibility  makes  their  falseness 
more  wicked  and  atrocious.  The  consequences  of  such  doctrines 
would  be  to  foster  and  encourage  judicial  malfeasance ;  to  bring  the 
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remedy  of  impeachment  into  practical  disose  ;  to  g^re  immnnity  to 
crime  in  high  places,  and  to  apply  the  royal  maxim — "  the  king  can 
do  no  TVTong*' — to  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  our 
republican  government  The  sophistry  of  the  argument  lies  in  a 
9ingle  word.  We  want  an  independent*  Judiciary ;  but  we  do  not 
mean  by  independence,  irresponsibility.  We  would  place  our  judges 
above  all  responsibility  to  party  cabals  and  popular  forums  ;  but  we 
would  not  relax  in  one  particular,  or  in  one  degree,  their  responsip 
bility  to  official  sources.  We  repeat,  we  want,  ^[K>ve  all  things,  an 
indqmdent  Judiciary — a  Judiciary  accountable  only  to  official  authcM'- 
ity,  but  strictly  aocountable  to  that.  It  is  this  accountability,  we  are 
assured,  that  is  our  only  safeguard  against  the  enoroachiiie&ts  and 
corruptions  of  the  judicial  power  that steals  on that  is  to  presmre 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  ermine,  and  to  the  strict,  watchful,  and 
jealous  demands^  of  which  we  must  look  for  the  safety  of  private 
rights  and  the  eoaflcrvatioD  of  some  of  the  gravest  interests  of  the 
country. 

Every  proceeding  to  impeach  a  judgje  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  particular  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  that  it  involves,  constitutes 
a  precedent  of  the  highest  importance.  If  the  practice  of  impeach- 
ment is  to  be  discouraged  by  Congress  and  marked  with  odium,  be- 
cause of  the  sophistical  argument,  that  it  impairs  the  independence  of 
the  J udiciary,  then,  every  time  this  is  done,  a  pernicious  example  is 
set,  and  a  direct  encoiuragement  offered  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
on  the  bench.  If  the  remedy  given  in  the  Constitution  itself  is  to 
afford  no  prospect  to  the  people  of  freeing  themselves  from  a  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  judge,  to  what  desperate  resorts  may  they  not  be  driven. 
The  subject  is  a  grave  one.  More  important  and  vital,  we  venture  to 
say,  than  half  the  questions  which  distract  the  country  and  divide  it 
into  great  contending  parties,  is  the  topic  of  the  freedom  of  impeachment. 

We  are  not  arguing  on  abstractions :  the  lessons  we  would  teach 
are  urged  by  practical  experiences.  It  is  manifest  to  reflecting  men 
that  the  practice  of  impeachment  is  rapidly  £dling  into  disuse ;  that 
it  has  been  so  disfavored  by  Congress  and  reproached  hj  it^  that  the 
victims  of  judicial  tyranny  are  rather  disposed  to  suffer  m  silence 
than  to  approach  Congress  as  odious  and  hopeless  petitioners.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress,  to- 
ward the  impeachment  of  Judge  Watrous  of  Texas,  the  same  sophis- 
tical appeals  we  have  been  generally  condemning  were  made,  in  that 
case,  for  "  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,"  and  strenuous  efforts 
made  to  reproach  those  who  asked  for  justice  as  conspirators  against 
an  honest  and  feariess  administration  of  the  law.  This  was,  as  we 
must  contend,  clearly  wrong,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional  in  spirit. 
Of  the  particular  fsicts  in  the  Watrous  case,  we  do  not  propose  to 
treat.  With  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  we  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  we  commit  that  to  the  examination  and  sober  thought  of 
Congress*    But  we  are  free  to  reprehend  those  false  and  pernicious 
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doctrinee  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  impeacbmenty  whio^  in 
connection  with  the  Watrous  case,  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
country,  and  have  impressed  the  public  niind  with  dangerous  force. 

We  hold  that  the  remedy  of  impeachment  should  be  exercised  with 
vigor  and  effect,  and  that  sueh  exercise  instead  of  subduing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  is  calculated  to  produce  nothing  more 
than  a  salutary  sense  of  their  re^onsibility  to  official  sources,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  ^^ood  deeds.  We  recognize  in  every  proceeding 
toward  the  impeachment  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  the  set- 
ting of  a  public  example,  pregnant  with  ^ood  or  with  evil.  To  the 
character  and  force  of  this  example  it  is  right  for  the  represent* 
ative  of  the  people  to  attend,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innoe^ce.  The  danger  is  that  in  attempting  to 
assure  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  by  protecting  it  against 
the  power  of  impeachment,  the  example  may  be  overstepped,  and 
encouragement  and  immunity  oflfered  to  crime  and  corruption  on 
the  bench.  It  is  this  danger  that  we  exclaim  against  It  is  such 
examples  that  ^ould  be  repr^ended  by  the  peojde,  or  quickly  cor- 
rected by  their  representatives. 

Who  now  can  revert  to  the  case  of  Judge  Watrous  and  enumerate 
its  peculiar  circumstances — the  fact  that  for  ten  years  his  conduct  had 
been  the  subject  of  steady  accusation ;  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
charged  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  the  imposing  form  of  a 
legislative  sentence  ;  the  fact  that  he  had  been  accused  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  one  investigating  committee  and  a  moiety  of  another 
— and  say  that  under  these  circumstances  the  failure  to  impeach  him, 
because  of  conaiderationB  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  was 
not  a  grave  error,  and  did  not  involve  a  baleful  example,  directly  en- 
couraging judicial  misconduct,  with  the  almost  certain  hope  of  im- 
munity &om  punishment  ?  We  are  aware  that  there  were  other 
grounds  for  the  refusal  of  the  last  House  to  impeach  Judge  Watrous 
than  a  regard  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary ;  we  are  aware 
that  many  true  and  conscientious  members  of  that  House,  and  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  committee  that  made  the  investigation,  resisted 
the  impeachment  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  but  all  honest  observers 
of  the  debates  in  the  case  will  recollect  the  clamor  that  was  raised 
inside  and  outside  of  the  House  about  the  abstraction  of  an  indepen^ 
dent  Judiciary,  and  what  weight  that  idle  sad  sophistical  argument 
had  in  the  final  determination  of  the  contest,  We  repeat,  for  oor- 
selves,  that  we  pass  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Judge's  guilt  ot 
innocence.  We  censure  the  arguments  which  were  brought  to  de- 
fend him  ;  and  we  say,  moreover,  with  the  sentiments  of  all  reflect- 
ing men,  as  we  believe,  to  sustain  ne,  that,  whether  guilty  or  inno- 
cent,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  permitted  to  go  ba<^ 
npon  the  community,  without  a  trial,  have  constituted  a  bad  example 
to  go  before  the  country,  have  afforded  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
judicial  malfeasance,  and  have  established  a  precedent  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
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With  respect  to  the  importance  of  these  precedents/ and  as  tiie 
most  imposing  invocation  we  can  offer  to  Congress  to  correct  past  ex- 
amples of  indirect  license,  and  to  set  future  examples  of  judicial  re- 
sponsibility, we  may  quote  a  just  and  timely  sentiment  offered  on 
the  subject  by  the  distinguished  head  of  the  present  government, 
whose  opinions  at  all  times  of  his  matured  life,  on  matters  of  pabtic 
interest,  have  commanded  the  atttotion  of  the  country,  and  whose  rs- 
gard  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  purity  on  the  other,  can  neither  be  doubted  nor 
questioned.  We  refer  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
trial  of  Judge  Peck  (1881).  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the 
managers,  used  the  following  remarkable  language,  premising  that  he 
**  should  strongly  express  what  he  strongly  felt** : 

I  do  most  eolenmly  believe  l^that  if  this  Judge  «haU  eacape  pimishmeikt,  the 
deacription  which  haa  often  been  contemptuoualy  applied  to  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, that  it  'lb  bat  the  acare-crow  of  the  Conatitution,  will  hereafter  be 
atrictly  juat.  If  the  power  of  impeachment  preaenta  no  proapect  to  the  peopto  of 
removing  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  jodge,  what  will  be  the  conaeqaenee?  They 
will  aoon  begin  to  inquire  whether  the  judicial  office  ought  not  to  be  limited  to 
a  term  of  yeara.  At  the  commencement  of  thia  trial  I  ahould  have  ahronk  with 
horror  from  auch  a  propoaition,  but  if  there  be  no  other  alternative,  if  the  people 
muat  either  be  curaed  daring  a  long  life  with  an  arbitrary  and  oppreaaive  judge, 
who  haa  trampled  upon  their  righta,  or  the  Oonatitution  muat  be  no  amended  aa  to 
Kmit  the  term  of  office  of  the  inferior  j«dg«a,  I  ahall  ohooae  the  laat  alterna- 
tive aa  the  leaat  of  two  very  great  evila.'* 

We  may  well  pray  for  the  aversion  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan then  prophesied,  and  which  succeeding  events  show  to  be 
fearfully  imminent.  In  the  dang^  that  threatened  us  then,  and 
that  threatens  us  now  with  the  sharp  distinctness  of  its  approadiing 
Step,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  that  of  free  and  vigorous  impeach- 
ment, so  there  is  but  one  power  in  the  Constitution  to  address  our 
prayers  for  safety  to,  and  that  is  the  halls  of  Congress. 


ART.  I.-THE  NEOTRALITT  LAWS  AKD  PROGRESS. 

^  On  the  20th  of  August,  1818,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  law  popularly  known  as  the  Neutrality  Law/*  The 
provisions  of  this  extraordinary  statute,  with  respisct  to  the  militaiy 
enterprises  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  matters  of  noto- 
riety. 

The  sections  of  the  act  upon  which  we  design  to  comment,  prohibit 
enlistments,  or  agreements  to  enlist,  within  the  United  States 
foreign  service,  and  denounce  expeditions  against  the  territoiy  or 
dominions  of  foreign  powers.    With  respect  to  expeditions,  or  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  this  sort,  the  following  is  the  languiige of  the  law: 

"  Sbc.  6.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  if  any  penon  ahall,  within  the  tern, 
iory  or  jnriedictum  or  the  Uiuted  Statea,  begin,  or  aet on  foot^  er  prefvide,  orpie- 
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pwOf  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  agidnst  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  ot  peace,  CTery 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  ffoilfy  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  m 
fined  not  exceeding  three  thowand  doUan,  and  buprisoaed  not  more  than  three 
years." 

It  has  been  gmerally  urged  that  iJie  object  of  this  law  was  to  en- 
force and  carry  out  those  obligations  of  neutrality  which  pertained 
to  the  government.  But  this  view  is  wholly  illogical  and  erroneous. 
The  law  is,  in  fact,  improperly  termed  a  neutrality  law ;  nothing  is 
said  in  it  of  neutrality ;  the  word  does  not  even  occur  in  its  title^ 
which  is,  ''An  act  in  addition  to  the  'Act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes  against  the  United  States,'  and  to  repeal  the  act  therein 
mentioned/'  The  statute  creates  a  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  it  is  not 
founded  upon  any  of  the  recognize4  obli^tions  of  international  law ; 
it  inyents  an  offence  new  to  this  code,  and  denounces  it  under  heavy 
and  tyrannical  penalties.  The  neutrality  of  the  state  is  one  thing, 
that  of  its  dtizens  is  another.  The  one  is  a  recognized  duty,  grow- 
ing out  of  international  law  and  custom,  and  recommended  by  the 
examples  of  the  modem  nations.  The  other  is  a  tyrannical  command, 
founded  on  no  natural  obligations,  and  is  an  invention  of  American 
legislatures,  without  any  equal  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  municipal 
codes  of  othtf  nations. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  legal  construction.  It  is  even 
more  than  a  question  of  civil  fireedom ;  it  involves  consequences  of 
the  gravest  and,  most  practical  chacacter  with  respect  to  our  national 
interests  aad  our  growth  as  a  political  power.  Instead  of  confining 
the  spirit  and  power  of  our  citizens  hy  such  odious  restrictions  as 
those  referred  to  above,  it  is  the  highest  policy  of  Our  govenunent^ 
while  itsdf  remaining  neutral,  to  give  the  greatest  freedcHn  to  the 
military  enterprises  of  our  dtizmis  on  distant  theatres,  wherever  these 
enterprises  may  be  invited  or  tolerated  by  f(nrdgn  nations,  and  are 
not  merely  predatory  excunnons.  Such  excursions,  indeed,  deserve  to 
be  denounced.  But  the  monstrous  law,  from  which  we  have  taken 
the  extract  above,  not  only  denounces  these,  but  it  prohibits,  abso- 
lutely and  under  all  circumstances,  the  enlistment  within  its  terri- 
tories, or  the  preparation  there  of  any  expedition  in  the  service  or 
against  any  foreign  power  or  people,  no  matter  if  invited  by  or  under- 
taken with  the  consent  of  the  competent  foreign  authorities.  It  not  only 
checks  aggression  and  rapacity ;  but  it  opposes  all  legitimate  progress 
of  American  arms,  and  with  them  American  civilization.  It  is  here 
that  the  statute  is  offensive,  and  it  is  iu  respect  to  this  (H^ovision  that  we 
exclaim  against  it  as  a  tyrannical  and  retrogressive  act  of  legislation. 
The  law,  within  the  limits  referred  to,  is  too  absurd  to  bear  argument. 
It  is  illo^cal  by  its  own  termsr 

It  vrilt  be  observed  that  the  law  is  not  intended  to  operate  agmnst 
wuusociated  individuals.  For  it  to  operate  thus  would  be  to  with- 
hold the  right  of  expatriation,  a  ri^t  recognized  by  our  own,  as  well 
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as  all  liberal  governments  of  modem  times.  But  ike  terms  of  the 
law  itself  are  suffieieatlj  definite  on  this  point  There  must  clearly 
be  an  assoeiatioB  ar  an  organisation  lo  bring  the  eaae  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  section  quoted  above  as  eonstitnting  the  mate- 
rial part  of  the  law. 

Now  the  questions  naturally  and  forcibly  if  H  is  not 

the  duty  of  individsials  to  ke&p  at  home  and  maintain  their  noa- 
trali^,  hew  oan  this  be  made  the  duly  of  numbers,  or  even  of 
organiml  bands  of  individuals^  Surely  the  mere  fact  of  an  <»i^ani- 
sation,  or  the  mere  droumstance  of  numbers,  cannot  ^ange  a  princi- 
ple which  is  essentially  the  same.  The  movement,  iadeied,  may  be 
given  greater  ne<eriety  by  numbers,  and  may  be  made  more  imposing 
by  an  organication ;  but  these  are  drcumstanoes  which  cannot  afffisct^ 
beoauae  they  do  not  reach  the  question  of  duty,  which  is  as  nradi 
involved  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  as  in  hundreds  of  individuals* 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  so  easily  impressed  by 
dnmaistances  as  to  take  the  opinion  that  wlien,  not  mdivkluals,  but 
a  company  of  individuals,  emigrate  to  take  up  arms  s(broad,the  move* 
ment,  in  some  way  which  they  cannot  CTactly  explain,  involves  the 
govmiment  and  has  its  countenance  and  compficky ;  but  this  is 
wlu^y  iUogical.  The  gvvemmeot  hae  no  mere  moral  or  natural 
right  to  restrain  numbers  of  individuals  than  a  single  one ;  and  it  no 
more  gives  freedom  or  privilege  to  many,  because  fih^  are  many,  tiian 
to  one.  We  admit  that  the  government  would  have  ^e  right,  not 
only  under  the  spedal  statute  we  are  coamitnting  upon,  but  under 
the  public  law,  to  r.eetrain  and  to  punish  a  mere  raid  or  predat^ 
oxp^tion.  So,  too,  it  wpuki  hsfve  the  right  to  punish  a  single  pirate 
or  lawless  adventurer.  We  only  dmm,  %at,  as  the  government  has 
no  ri^t,  and  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  right,  to  restrain  a  nngle 
unasso^xted  individual  fiH»m  military  enterprises  abroad  wtricii  are 
ecmsented  to  or  tolerated  by  the  foreign  authorities,  so  it  has  properly 
no  right  to  restrain  erganiaed  numbers  of  individuids  from  enterprises 
to  be  condactedtm  the  same  c<mditions. 

As  our  views  on  ^  vexed  subject  of  neutrality  sore  original,  and 
not  copied  from  any  sect  or  leadm  in  the  party  polities  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  wdl  to  sum  them  up,  and  place  them  in  juxtapositioB  as  a 
-number  or  seriea  of  goteral  priadples : 

1,  NeutraH^  is  the  duty  of  the  state  or  government,  founded  upoa 
the  ol^gations  of  international  law,  or  rather  of  intemational  comity. 
It  is  a  duty  recommended,  too,  by  those  conidderations  ef  repubtican 
policy  which  Hmit  and  restrain  the  action  of  tlie  government,  whfle 
they  enlace  the  freedom  of  individual. 

2.  NeuU«lity  is  not  the  duty  of  the  indivMual  dtnsen.  It  cannot 
be  naturally  or  logically  predicated  of  him  ;  it  can  only  be  predicated 
of  politidd  oammunitiee.  To  impose  neutrality^  on  the  individual 
dtiaen  would  be  to  riiut  him  up  in  a  territorial  prison,  re  depriva  hiaa 
ef  his  free  will,  and  todeatroy  all  the  petBonal:  attributes  in  him,  and 
make  him  a  chattel  of  the  government 
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8.  As  neutralitj  is  not  the  duty  of  the  individnal,  neither  can  it 
logically  be  the  duty  of  bands  or  companies  of  individuals,  who 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  assemble,  organize,  and  enlist  freely 
for  foreign  military  enterprises. 

4.  But  although  individuals  and  companies  of  individuals  may  be 
naturally  and  justly  free  to  prosecute  military  enterprises  abroad, 
they  must  do  it  with  the  agreement  and  consent  of  the  foreign  state 
in  whose  service  or  under  whose  auspices  they  take  up  arms.  They 
are  certainly  not  free  to  impose  or  precipitate  themselves  upon  any 
people,  for  this  would  be  in  violation  of  the  integrity  of  a  nation's 
territory  and  a  natural  crime.  This>  in  short,  would  be  lawless, 
rapacious,  piratical,  and  properly  branded  by  the  ignominious  term 
of  FUibukefiam. 

We  have  no  defence  to  offer  for  "  filibusterism "  properly  so- 
called.  But  we  do  defend  the  cause  of  American  progress,  and 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  our  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  freely 
enlist  and  emigrate  for  foreign  military  service,  whenever  legitimate 
opportunities  may  offer  ;  and  that  the  government  has  no  just  right  to 
restrain  their  actions  in  this  respect,  or  to  hold  an  inquisition  into 
the  motives  which  prompt  them.  Means  and  opportunities  such  as 
these,  to  impart  into  foreign  countries  American  influences,  to 
sow  there  the  seeds  of  our  civilization,  and  to  extend,  by  the 
bold  and  hardy  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  their  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, are  not  to  be  recklessly  cut  off  or  denounced.  It  is  the 
cause  of  legitimate  American  progress  we  defend,  and  in  that 
cause  surely  there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  repres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

A  few  words  here  of  the  advances  in  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  present  stage  of  prosperity  and  power. 

In  the  early  construction  of  our  system  of  government  there 
seem  to  have  been  bo  anticipations  seriously  indulged  of  the 
future  extension,  progress,  and  greatness  of  the  American  na- 
tion. Thus  the  system  of  the  government,  as  originally  modeled, 
was  of  the  most  bald  simplicity.  There  was  nothing  provided  in 
the  Constitution  for  a*  ministry  or  an  ^^administration*'  (as  the 
loose  and  incorrect  American  term  is),  to  share  the  burden  and 
responsibilities  of  the  government  with  the  President,  who  was 
considered  by  the  early  founders  of  the  little  republic  equal  to 
sustain  all  the  labors  and  cares  of  the  government,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mere  clerks  or  secretaries,  and  without  the  advice  of 
ministers.  All  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  to  be  limited 
as  much  as  possible  j  the  little  republic  was  thought  to  have  no 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  our  foreign  diplomacy  was 
reduced  to  a  simplicity  that  now  appears  almost  shamefril  and  mean. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  we  believe  not  generally 
known,  that  neither  in  the  Constitution  nor  in  the  early  practice  of 
the  government  was  any  provision  made  for  a  diplomatic  service, 
through  the  offices  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  resident. 
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How  cfaingcd  is  DOW  tW  condition  of  oar  country,  since  the  dsjs 
wben  oar  eaiij  statesmen  abnegated  the  practice  of  ^|^<»Datic  inter- 
coorse  by  ambassadors.  Now  we  bare  the  most  magmfioent  territorj 
of  anj  nation  in  the  world ;  and  now  we  have  estaUidied  diplomatic 
relations  not  oolj  with  all  the  states  of  Eorope,  but  with  Uie  most 
distant  and  exdosiTe  nations  on  the  g^be. 

But,  with  an  this  immense  growth  and  progresB^  one  stnmbfing* 
block  has,  more  than  SSL  open  tatd  other  opposition,  embarrasBcd  the 
career  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  has  heea  an  improvident  law 
of  the  government  itselt  We  refer  to  the  ^  neutrality  law,**  whidi 
we  have  already  commented  upon  at  some  conaderable  length.  By 
this  law  oar  country  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  incapacitated  finom 
availing  itself  of  the  relations  that  the  Spanish- American  r^HiblkSy 
and  the  anarchical  peoples  in  oar  Southern  neighborhood,  nataraDy 
bear  to  us.  These  repaWcs  are  decadent— dead  members  of  the 
American  system.  They  must,  sooner  or  later,  succumb  to  ruin,  and 
whatever  destiny  awaits  them  in  the  wreck  and  loss  of  their  nation- 
ality. Our  government  mi^t  easily  absorb  them  ;  bat  its  duty  is 
neutrality — and  that  doty  it  has  executed  in  the  face  of  temptations 
which  none  of  the  modm  powers  have  ever  withstood.  But  it  is 
not  the  du^  o(  our  government,  gratuitoiuly  to  |dace  a  stumbling- 
]>\o(k  in  its  own  career  of  greatness.  It  is  not  its  doty  to  restrain 
and  prevent  its  dtixens  from  carrying  American  influences  into  the 
nei^boring  republics,  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  such  republics, 
and  from  infusing  American  sentiment  into  the  hearts  of  their  peoples. 

It  is  clear  that  the  great  opening  by  which  American  influences  are 
to  enter  into  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  is  to  be  by 
the  engagement  of  oar  countrjmen  in  their  military*  service.  These 
countries  are  incessantly  enga^  in  war ;  their  military  forces  are  being 
constantly  diminished.  They  want  soldiers  ;  and  an  abundant  ma- 
terial to  supply  the  demand  is  at  their  doors.  American  voluntem 
should  be  free  to  go  there— free  to  go  wherever  opportunity  beckons 
to  enterprise.  We  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law  so  fiir 
as  Uiis — not  that  our  countrymen  should  be  free  to  force  themselves 
and  to  prey  upon  any  country,  but  that  they  should  be  free  in  the 
character  of  soldiers  to  carry  and  establish  abroad  those  legitimate 
American  influences,  to  whidi  we  must  look  for  the  securing  and 
hast«[iing  of  our  destiny  on  the  great  American  isthmus. 

We  do  not  look  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  destiny  by  force. 
We  look  to  its  accomplishment  through  the  natural  influences  of 
American  populations.  We  only  insist  that  we  should  be  free  to 
plant  those  populations,  by  the  powerful  inducements  of  military  ser- 
vice abroad,  in  the  heart  of  every  nation  that  invites  them. 

Let,  then,  the  intru^ve  stumbling-block  be  removed.  Let  the 
legitimate  career  of  the  United  States  be  unarrested  and  unembar- 
rassed. Let  us,  in  short,  fulfil  the  destiny  that  Nature  has  appointed 
for  us,  without  anticipating  it  by  violence  on  the  one  hand,  or  for- 
feiting it  by  inaction  on  the  other. 
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1.— IMMENSE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUB  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Thb  United  States  Economist^  an  admirable  commercial  anthoritj,  thns  com- 
ments upon  this  subject :— The  derelopment  which  has  been  given  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  since  the  tariff  of  1866  came  into  operation,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  of  the  leading  exports,  the  specie  movement,  the  net  impor- 
tation of  goods,  and  the  duties  collected  in  each  year  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
tariff: 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS,  EXPOETS,  AND  OUSTOMS'  REVENUES. 


1845. 
1848. 
1847. 
1848. 
1840. 
1860. 
1861. 
18S3. 

B 

1850. 


11 

m 


16,743,421 
27,701,121 
66,701  921 
37,472,751 
38,155,507 
a6,051,:i7I 
21,948,652 
25,857,027 
32,986,322 
66,941,a23 
38.895,348 
77,187,301 
76.009,634 
62,439,089 
30,000,000 


S 
o 
P 


51,730.643  98,455.330 
42.7  67  ,n31  10 1.7 18.04. 
5y.4l'>,84-Sl.".0,574,844 


61,998.294 
66,390,067 
71,984,616 

112,316»3l7 
87,965,733 

109,4o6«404 


130,203,709 
131,710,081 
134,900,233 
I78,d20.138 
154.030,443 
189,869,102 


88.148,^ 
128,382351 

131.575.857 


93,958,230316,156^ 


102,751,135 
SlO.688,330 

278.906,713 


131, oSG.OO  1,2.'.  1,30 1.133 

i65,oou.ooo!-.;2:>,ooo,ooo 


4,070,242 
3,777,732 
1^,121,289 
6,360,224 
6,661.240 
4,628;792 
5,453,981 
5.50;i544 
4.201.382 
6:918,184 
8,650,813 
4,907,632 
12,461,799 
19,274,496 
4,000,000 


8,606,495 
3,905,266 
1,907.739 
15,841,620 
6.408.*]48 
7>^i:,964 
29  405,752 
42.674,135 
27,486,876 
41^36,456 
56,347,343 
45,745f485 
60,136,922 
52,633,147 
60,000,000 


s 


106,&90,541 
110048,859 
116:257,505 
140,651,902 
132  665,108 
104,032.033 
207,618,003 
195.072  695 
251,071  358 
275,955,803 
231,650346 
206,660,088 
324,452,725 
2)1,727.008 
225,000,000 


27,528^ 
26,712,061 
23.747,811 
31,757,0f# 

28,34|>7g 

40|017!m8 
47,880.836 
58,081,865 
64,224,100 
63,025,704 
64,022,«6S 
58,870,680 
41,789,610 
49,101^ 


It  is  observable  that  the  import  and  consnmption  of  goods  followed  the  increase 
of  domestic  exports,  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  The  year  1847  was  that  of  large  ex- 
ports of  breadstuffs,  as  well  as  of  the  operation  of  the  present  ad  valorem  tariff 
m  that  year,  the  value  of  breadstuffs  exported  increased  $41,000,000,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  exports  $49,000,000,  while  the  imports  of  goods  increased 
but  $6,000,000,  and  the  federal  revenue  showed  no  increase.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  specie  column,  which  shows  over  $24,000,000  imported  in  that  year. 
In  1848  the  gold  discoveries  reversed  that  state  of  things,  ana  the  United  States 
became  gold  producers,  but  not  considerable  exporters  until  1861,  in  which  year 
cotton  rose  in  exportable  value,  carrying  the  aggregate  domestic  exports  to  an 
extraordinary  hi^h  fic^re.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  cold  exports,  and  the  result 
was  an  importation  of  goods  in  return,  which  produced  an  unexampled  revenue. 
In  1852,  the  value  of  cotton  fell  materially,  and  breadstuffs  did  not  increase,  in- 
volvinff  a  decline  in  imports  of  goods  and  of  revenue.  In  the  year  ending  June, 
1858,  there  was  a  recovery  in  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton,  carrying  the  do- 
mestic exports  to  a  very  high  figure,  although  the  gold  export  declinea  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  larger  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton.  The  proceeds  of  these 
latter  having  been  sufficient,  with  railroad  investments,  to  keep  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  interior,  setting  the  current  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
leaving  the  government  with  $28,000,000  in  its  vaults.   The  fiscal  year  of  1854 
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set  in  with  an  enormous  deficit  in  the  crops  of  France  and  England.  The  usna' 
wants  of  the  latter  had  been  about  64,000,000  bushels,  of  which  France  supplied 
half^  leavinff  both  countries  dependent  on  third  markets  for  about  80,000,000 
bushels.  In  that  year,  however,  the  two  countries  required  170,000,000 
bushels.  The  United  States  exported  all  they  could  spare  at  high  prices,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1864  exorbitant  prices  were  obtained  in  New -York.  The  exports 
of  domestic  products  reached  an  unparalleled  figure,  and  the  government  col- 
lected upon  the  returned  proceeds,  tiie  largest  amount  of  customs  it  erer 
received.  In  1855,  the  XJmted  States  crop  fuled,  and  nrices  were  very  high. 
The  improved  products  of  the  succeeding  years  admitted  of  still  greater  exports 
of  breadstuffs,  while  cotton  rose  to  an  unprecedented  figure,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  exports  of  domestic  products  far  in  excess  of  any  former  one.  This  up- 
ward movement  culminated  m  1857,  which  was  the  year  of  the  largest  exports 
ever  made  of  domestic  produce,  including  specie,  as  it  was  the  last  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  year  1868  opened  with  a  panic,  originated 
in  the  stock  market,  but  the  series  of  bad  harvests  abroad  seemed  to  have  ter- 
minated, and  a  series  of  good  crops,  which  cut  off  the  American  demand,  set  in. 
The  figure  for  breadstufib  and  provisions  has  declined  greatly,  but  cotton  and 
ffold  mark  higher  figures  than  before.  The  revenue  of  the  government  has 
been  material^  disturbed,  however,  by  the  low  rates  of  duties  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  there  seems  little  chance  that  for  the  next  few  yean  at  least,  the  unmded 
action  of  the  customs  will  overtake  the  expenditures  of  the  government.  The 
yalue  of  cotton  rises  in  the  double  ratio  of  larger  quantities  and  higher  prices, 
and  this  development  is  ^atly  aided  by  the  cheap  food,  cheap  money  and  trans- 
portation of  Europe,  which  usually  compensates  m  increasea  purcbases  of  cot- 
ton for  diminished  demand  for  food,  liie  value  has  increased  100,000,000  in 
ten  years,  and  the  prospect  for  the  next  ten  is  far  more  satisfactoir  than 
was  the  prospect  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  Continent  of  Europe 
was  then  pluneed  in  a  political  chaos  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
civilization.  At  this  moment  national  interests  are  apparently  consolidated  on 
a  permanent  and  favorable  footing ;  commercial  liberality  seems  to  be  the  rule 
of  governmental  policy,  while  abundant  harvests  and  abundant  capital,  with  mul- 
tipued  means  of  communication,  seem  to  offer  the  broadest  foundation  for  a  new 
period  of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  If  the  value  of  cotton  has 
tripled  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  the  same 
proffression  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  annual  product  of  gold  does  not  increase,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  th&t 
in  the  first  six  years  of  the  gold  discovery,  the  amount  in  the  United  States  ac- 
mulated,  in  other  words,  the  product  was  more  than  the  export  In  the  last 
three  years  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  the  amount  in  the  country  under- 

goes  reduction.  This  seems  to  result  from  financial  operations,  independent  of 
le  operations  of  commerce.  During  the  years  of  railroad  excitement,  capi- 
tal flowed  toward  this  country  and  to  the  West  for  investment,  carrying  with  it  tne 
current  of  the  metals.  Since  the  panic  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  even 
the  large  exports  of  produce  has  not  sufficed  to  redress  the  adverse  balance 
caused  by  financial  transactions.  v. 

2.'-SHIP-BUILDING  AT  THE  SOUTH— PENSACOLA  KAVY-TARD. 

A  brief  examination  will  show  that  we  have  many  advantages  over  Northern 
yards.  Our  ships  are  built  of  live  oak  frames  and  white  oak  bottoms,  and 
yellow  pine  is  extensively  used  in  beams,  decks,  carlins,  plankshear,  air  streaks, 
&c.,  6lo.  The  live-oak  frames  are  cut  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  can 
be  placed  at  this  yard  at  a  less  cost,  than  at  any  other  navy-jard  in  the  country ; 
and  the  finest  yellow  pine  timber  in  the  world,  and  which  costs  in  Northern 
yards  from  thirty-five  to  forty  dollara  per  thousand,  is  placed  at  this  yard  from 
the  adjoining  nulls,  at  about  seventeen,  dollars.  White  oak  may  be  placed  here 
at  the  same  price  that  it  can  be  had  at  Northern  yards.  These  are  very  impor- 
tant considerations. 
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In  climate,  too,  we  enjoy  peculiar  adTantages,  enabling  mechanics  to  work  all 
the  year  round  in  the  open  air,  rainy  days  excepted ;  while  it  also  enables  us  to 
dispense  with  that  most  expensiye  structure  in  other  yards,  a  ship-house. 

These  advantages  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  remarkable  results,  so  credi- 
able  to  the  Pensacola  yarn,  to  which  we  have  called  public  attention ;  but  it 
were  unjust  to  all  concerned,  were  we  not  to  say  that  all  these  advantages  would 
have  utterly  failed  to  produce  them,  had  they  not  been  guided  and  controlled  by 
professional  skill,  and  zealous  and  faithful  industry.  To  the  acting  Naval  Con- 
structor, Mr.  Porter,  aided  by  the  chiefs  of  the  several  branches  of  industry  at 
the  yard,  and  their  workmen,  is  the  ^vernment  indebted  for  these  vessels.  The 
Navy  Department  paid  him  the  distmguished  compliment,  of  selecting  from  all 
the  plans  submittea,  his  design  and  model  of  the  Seminole  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  executed  his  conception,  reflects  credit  upon  himself  and  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Seminole  belongs  to  a  new  style  of  American  war-ships,  not,  as  yet, 
found  in  any  other  navy ;  a  ship  whicn,  with  a  most  formidable  and  destructive 
battery,  has  sufficient  tonnage  and  power  to  circumnavigate  the  globe — ^whUe,  at 
the  same  time,  she  can  enter  nearly  every  commercial  port  and  every  harbor  of 
our  country,  and  can  be  maintained  at  about  one  third  the  expense  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  sloop- of- war. — TYibunc,  PenJtaeola, 

8.— SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  RED  SEA. 

BT  IMiJftrEL  WKISS. 

Abolitionism,  in  Old  as  well  as  in  New  England,  is  of  equivocal  nature,  and 
serves  mainly  to  cover  commercial  and  political  purposes ;  if  otherwise,  the 
British  long  ago  would  have  bestowed  the  meritea  attention  also  upon  slave 
trade  in  the  RcS  Sea.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  English  mail  steamers,  freighted 
with  lay  and  churchmen  passengers  of  this  hi^h-spirited  nation,  run  monthly, 
nay  weekly,  through  the  narrow  channel  which  lustly  might  be  called  one  of  the 
arteries  of  British  power  and  trade.  Is  it  possible  that  the  officers  and  passen- 
gers of  these  steamers  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  tiny  crafts, 
with  the  huge  laten  sails,  which  daily,  between  Rab  el  Mandeb  and  Has  Mo- 
hamet, cross  their  wake,  are  not  filled  also  with  passengers — ^the  orphans  and 
widows  of  murdered  fathers  and  husbands  ?  Kidnapping  and  selling  of  children 
is  bad  enough,  yet  it  is  worse  that  the  mighty  of  tne  earth  should  remain  indif- 
ferent spectators  to  a  scandalous  trade,  wmch  delivers  thousands  of  them  annu- 
ally into  the  hands  of  miscreants^the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Edomites — who 
in  the  long  run  of  all-puri^ing  time  could  or  would  not  clear  themselves  of  the 
beastly  vices  of  which  the  aeomogue  renders  so  shuddering  an  account  I  Com- 
pared with  this  trade  of  children,  the  sale  of  full-grown  negroes  to  Christian 
planters  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  rather  a  meritorious  action.  And  Aden 
and  Perim,  covered  with  the  fla^  of  the  holy  dragon  killer,  are  called  the  keys 
to  the  sea  whence  these  atrocities  are  committ^  and  permitted.  As  many  as 
three  thousand  children  are  carried  annually  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
mostly  from  the  Galla  nation,  which,  like  the  ancient  Numides  and  their  descend- 
ants in  Northern  Africa,  notwithstanding  their  dark  hue,  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  Galla  offer  beautiful  specimens  of  the  human  kind,  and  the  women  of 
that  race  rank  with  the  Turks  next  to  the  Circassians.  The  Galk  believe  in  a 
Great  Spirit  (Waak),  but  unfortunately  in  no  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
and  arc  therefore  taxed  as  infidels  by  their  neighbors,  the  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan, true  believers  of  Abyssinia.  These  latter  so  believe  themselves  entitled 
to  make  ^ame  of  the  Galla  heathens,  who  funiish  them  the  means  of  barter  with 
the  Turkish  settlements  on  the  coast. 

The  Turks  in  Zeyla,  Massawah  and  Suakin,  in  spite  of  the  Tauzeemat  (or  ordi- 
nance) which  abolished  the  slave  trade,  but  lately  legalized  it  with  an  export 
duty  of  S7  50  per  head  ;  $2  50  were  to  be  paid  for  Uie  custom-house  receipts 
(Raftich),  and  naif  a  dollar  the  governor  (Eaimakan)  levies  himself  under  the 
plea  of  brokerage  (delala).   So  I  found  it  a  year  ago  in  Massawah,  where  both 
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the  English  and  tlie  French  keep  consular  agents.   Half  the  revennes  uLtheM 

§ laces  are  derived  from  the  slave  trade.  Also  some  seven  thousand  ne^o  chil- 
ren  from  Soahel  (east  coast  of  Africa)  are  ammally  imported  into  Arabia.  The 
import  duty  on  slaves  in  the  ports  of  the  Yemon,  when  nnaccompanied  by  Raftieh, 
is  $1,25  per  head  on  negroes  and  $4  on  Gall  aslaves ;  in  Djndda  it  is  12  per  cent, 
on  the  market  value.  The  Kaimakans  of  Massawah  and  Suakm  have  constant 
orders  for  slaves  on  hand  from  their  superiors  in  Djudda  and  Stambul,  so  they 
make  always  the  first  choice,  and  at  their  own  price  of  course,  from  every  trans- 
port of  slaves  from  the  interior,  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  market. 

I  never  saw  in  the  slave  bazaars  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sed 
a  slave  of  man's  age.  Girls,  before  their  puberty,  are  worth  half  as  much  again 
as  such  who  have  attained  it,  and  who  are  called  Baleea.  Boys  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  are  quite  unsaleable.  The  brighter  the  sldn  and  the  smoother  the  hafr 
the  higher  the  value  of  the  slave  ^n.  Such  Galla  girls  of  yellow  tint  and 
smooth  hair,  called  Seedama,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
although  they  are  considered  unbending  ana  proud. 

The  elave  trade  in  the  Red  Sea  is  chiefly  m  the  hands  of  the  Hadrami  mer- 
chants, who  are  very  enterprising  and  fond  of  travelling  ;  they  are  met  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  East ;  their  propensity  for  acquisition  admits  neither  prodigality  nor 
liberality.  The  Hadrami  marries  early  ;  desire  of  gain  may  lead  him  off  for  a 
while  from  his  herd,  but  never  will  he  forsake  it,  nor  would  ne  dare  to  pollute  it 
with  wives  and  children  from  foreign  countries.  Tradition  lays  tiie  birth-place 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Hut  in  the  Hadramaout  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  the  Hadrami,  consider  it  inferior  to  none  in  holiness,  and  will  allow 
neither  Franks  nor  Turks  to  pollute  it  with  their  presence.  The  Hadrami  are 
extremely  fanatical,  and  are  as  well  the  authors  of  the  late  Dmdda  murders,  as 
they  were  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  both  Turks  and  ChristiAns,  in  the 
Hedjass,  three  years  ago. 

The  negro  cmldren  are  generally  kept  for  household  work,  and  are  therefore 
treated  with  less  indulgence  than  tne  Galla ;  they  are  very  frequently  ill-treated, 
and  live  only  on  the  refuse  of  the  frugal  Arab  board. 

The  voyage  of  an  Arab  slave  vessel  from  Zanzibar  to  Djndda  during  the  south- 
west ^monsoon  takes  about  forty-five  days.  Coarse  food,  and  cold  mghts,  espe- 
cially toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  create  dysentery  and  erysipelas,  also  small- 
pox frequently  thin  the  number  of  little  passengers  m  the  crowded  boats ;  their 
mortality  in  tnis  passage  is  calculated  by  the  slave  dealers  as  being  one  third. 
The  passage  of  a  negro  child — board  consisting  of  com  and  dried  fish  inclusive — 
costs  $2,  and  is  paia  on  the  survivors  only.  The  average  price  of  such  a  child 
on  the  coast  is  about  $10,  which  by  the  mortality  during  the  passage  is  raised 
to  $  1 5.  To  this  have  to  be  added  $2  for  passage,  $5  for  import  duty  in  Djudda, 
and  one  dollar  more  for  brokerage  ;  which  brings  the  final  cost  of  the  slave  to 
$25  in  the  Arabian  ports.  The  average  price  of  a  healthy  negro  slave,  not  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  port  of  Djudaa,  is  about  $40  ;  but  many  of  the  sur- 
vivors, having  suflfered  more  or  less  during  the  passage,  do  not  even  reach  this 
average,  and  so  the  profits  in  this  trade  are  not  very  important  we  see.  In  some 
parts  of  the  coast  I  was  told,  such  children  may  be  got  As  low  as  five  dollars  a 
piece 

Negro  girls  not  particularly  handsome  do  not  bring  more  than  boys,  whereas 
Galla  girls  are  worth  half  as  much  again  as  boys  of  their  race.   The  average 

Erice  of  a  Galla  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  in  Djudda  was,  in  February, 
ist  year,  when  f  left  this  place,  $76,  and  of  a  boy,  $50  ;  in  Massawah  the  same 
were  worth  $60  for  one  and  $40  the  other,  and  in  Adjaa,  the  capital  of  the  Abys- 
sinian province,  Tigreh,  $30  and  f  20.  Of  this  latter  price  the  Kidnapper  on  the 
borders  receives  hardly  one  half,  because  also  here  the  violent  and  unnatural 
change  of  soil  and  climate  creates  numberless  victims.  On  the  seashore  the 
mortality  ceases ;  also  the  short  passages  to  the  Arabian  coast  are  not  dangerous, 
so  much  less  so  as  the  Galla  slaves  are  &r  better  cared  for  than  the  negroes ;  they 
are  also  very  seldom  punished  or  ill-treated,  because  freqnentfy  such  Galla  slaves 
have  the  stoical  courage  to  famish  themselves  to  death  in  such  cases.  . 
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Moat  of  the  Galla  slaves  are  obtained  by  **  Razzias"  of  the  Abyssinian  border 
chieftains  of  Christian  faith,  and  many  are  kidnapped  by  strolling  thieves  of 
Hcwlem  faith.  Moslems  only  busy  themselves  in  this  trade,  the  Christian  Abys- 
sinians  abstain  from  it,  not  from  moral  nor  religious  principles,  but  only  because 
slave  property  would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands  among  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion of  the  seacoast. 

One  third  of  the  population  of  Abyssinia  stands  to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  upholding  of  the  slave  trade,  because  Mohammed  in  his  book  of 
books  (the  Koran)  designs  it  as  a  means  to  propagate  his  creed.  Already  seve- 
ral tribes  of  the  great  Galla  nation  have  become  converted  to  the  Islam  by  prose- 
lites  returned  from  bondage.  The  Mohammedan  slave  dealer  considers  it  his  duty 
to  teach  every  new  acquisition  as  &st  as  possible  the  articles  of  his  confession 
in  the  Arabian  language,  which  consists  of  but  nine  words,  and  as  soon  as  the 
slave  is  able  to  repeat  them  he  is  considered  a  Moslem.  The  Koran  forbids  the 
infidel  to  iiiariT,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  purchase  a  Moslem 
woman.  The  Turks,  who  are  not  over  scrupulous  in  articles  of  faith  nor  in  any- 
thing else,  permit  strangers  (Franks  and  Greeks)  in  the  Red  Sea  to  purchase  as 
many  slaves  as  they  can,  which  has  been  done  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  "  faith- 
ful,'' who  did  not  forget  to  revenge  this  sacrilegious  act  in  the  late  Djudda  butch- 
ery on  thfi  slave  women  of  the  Greek  merchants  and  their  oflfeprings. 

Two  rival  powers  reien  actually  over  Abyssinia ;  Ne^oon  Tadotus  (Emperor 
Theodore)  the  one,  ana  Neffussi  the  other ;  both  Chnstians  are  averse  to  the 
slave  trade,  but  none  dare  to  begin  with  aboUtionism  for  fear  of  bringing  the  Mos- 
lem part  of  the  population  to  a  man  against  him  in  the  field  of  contest  with  his 
rival. 

Three  years  ago  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  openly  proclaimed  by 
authority  of  the  Sultan  both  in  Massawah  and  Suakin,  the  principal  slave  marte 
in  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  done  with  little  oir  no  good  will,  only  to  please  the 
**  Allies,'*  and  now  as  the  danger  is  past,  the  same  are  told  that  this  part  of  the 
Ta^^izeermar  is  contrary  to  the  Islam,  and  cannot  be  thought  of  being  enforced  in 
the  very  cradle  of  the  Moslem  faith. 

One  tenth  part  of  the  naval  power  lavbhed  by  the  "  generous"  British  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  be  sufficient  to 

6ut  a  final  stop  to  a  real  nuisance  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  same  continent 
nfortunately  this  nuisance  hurts  not  the  material  interests  of  British  commerce 
and  colonies,  and  so  the  matter  is  left  quietly  to  its  course. 

English  subjects  and  proteges"  in  the  Red  Sea  keep  slaves  under  the  veiy 
eyes  of  their  Consuls,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  constructed  on  the  famous  principle, 
that  there  is  no  sale  where  there  are  no  purchasers.  Banian  merchants  from 
British  India  established  in  the  ports  of  the  Yemen  (who  own  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  in  those  parts),  man  their  vessels  to  a  great  extent  with  slaves,  in  spite 
of  the  Christian  or  English  law,  whereas  they  are  very  strict  in  the  observance 
of  the  dogma  of  the  metempsycose,  and  never  allow  their  craft  to  be  polluted 
with  dried  fish  or  cowhides.  The&Q  facts  are  known  to  every  English  official  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  in  Sues,  Djudda,  and  Aden,  but  they  dare  not  tear  off  the  veil 
since  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  their  government. 

4  — MOVEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA  LOOKING  TO  DIRECT  TRADE. 

A  memorial  has  recently  been  prepared,  asking  from  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, such  legislation  as  it  is  thought  will  foster  and  encourage  her  foreign 
commerce.   We  g^ve  the  memorial  entire  : 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Virginia,  respectfully  represent,  that  they  wish  to 
see  Virginia  commercially  free  and  independent,  which  is  her  right,  vouchsafed  to  her 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  and  permitted  to  her  by  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live  ;  but  a  right  and  inestimable  privilege,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  your  petitioners  respectfully  represent,  she  has  for  nearly  a  century 
b^en  debarred  of  by  the  neglect  qf  her  own  sons,  to  whom  she  has  heretofore 
intrusted  the  power  of  legislation.    To  satisfy  your  honorable  body  of  the  very 
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low  ebb  to  which  onr  foreign  direct  commerce  has  sunk,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing £act«,  derived  from  the  Census  of  1850  :  (The  commerce  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  prior  to  the  Rerolntion,  is  calculated  together.) 

TIRGIVIA  AND  MARTULHDv 

Imported  in  1760  £849,419 

in  1760   606,882 

in  1770   717,782 

YIRGINIA. 

Imported  in  1880  $406,786 

in  1840    645,085 

in  1860  ^   426,699 

NXW-TOSK. 

Imported  in  1760  £267,180 

in  1760    480,106 

in  1770   475,991 

in  1830  $85,624,070 

in  1840   60,440,750 

in  1850   111,128,224 

These  figures  disclose  to  us  a  most  lamentable  spectacle.  We  present  to  the 
world  a  State  which  has  sunk  firom  %he  first  commercial  emporium  on  the 
Western  continent,  into  a  State  which,  in  the  year  1850,  was  too  low  to  enter 
into  a  comparison  with  New- York. 

Her  imports  and  exports  stand  for  the  year  1760  as  compared  with  New- York, 
as  follows  : 

YIROINIA  AND  MARYLAND.  NXW-TORE. 
Exports.  Imports.  Exports,  Imports. 

£508,989.  £849,419.  $85,682.  £267,180. 

A  century  has  elapsed,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  as  follows.  In  the  year 
1850  ; 

TIROINIA  AND  MARYLAND.  NrW-TORE. 
Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports. 

$10,382,999.      $6,650,800.  $52,712,789.  $111,128,624. 

Comment  upon  these  fiusts  is  unnecessary — our  business  is  with  the  remedy ; 
and  conscious  that  there  is  a  i^medy  witmn  the  limits  of  the  constttuiion,  we 
appeal  to  you  for  a  redress  of  grieVances ;  we  point  out  the  act  of  1866,  sac. 
14,  upon  tne  subject  of  merchants*  licenses,  as  a  measure  which  in  its  practieal 
operations,  is  detrimental  to  our  commercial  independence  ;  by  this  act,  if  an 
article  is  brought  into  Virginia  from  another  State  oy  one  of  our  merchants  in 
a  large  quantity,  and  is  sold  by  him  to  the  jobbers  in  such  quantities  as  they 
may  need,  and  then  sold  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer,  of  whom  one  of  your 
petitioners  buys  it,  and  this  is  the  usual  course  which  merchandise  takes,  this 
article  thus  sold,  pays  three  separate  State  taxes,  while,  if  the  retailer,  who 
generally  supplies  the  ooosumer,  will  go  into  any  other  State  and  there  procure 
his  supplies,  and  bring  them  into  Virginia  ana  sell  them  to  one  of  your  p^ 
titioners,  it  would  pay  but  one  State  tax.  The  policy  by  which  Virgmia  pays 
every  retailer  within  her  limits  a  bonus  of  from  one  to  two  State  taxes  to  aluuir 
don  his  own  State  and  those  who  are  pursuing  a  lawful  calUng  in  it,  to  go  be- 
yond her  limits  to  find  the  supplies  requisite  and  necessary  for  his  sales,  does 
seem  to  your  petitioners  to  be  unwise,  and  indefensible  under  any  pretext 
or  for  any  purpose,  especially  when  this  course  benefits  Yankee  ship-owners  and 
Yankee  merchants  in  the  Northern  States,  where  there  is  a  powerful  party 
arrayed  in  open  hostility  to  a  description  of  property  in  which  your  petitioners 
iire  largely  interested. 
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That  the  enactments  of  your  honorable  body,  when  bottomed  upon  correct 
principles,  upon  commercial  subjects,  are  calculated  to  produce  the  most  bene- 
ficial results,  we  state  the  following  &ct8 :  In  the  year  1866,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  by  which  a  merchant  who  imported  from  abroad  into  our 
State,  and  paid  duties  at  any  custom-house  in  Virginia  upon  his  importations, 
obtained  credit  on  his  sales  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the 
duties  thus  paid.  In  1866,  the  year  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  was 
brought  into  this  State  '/rom  abroaa,  5,960  bags  of  coflFee  ;  within  four  years, 
this  sum  has  risen  to  more  than  six  times  the  importation  in  1866  ;  so  that  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1859,  the  custom-house  returns  at  Richmond  alone, 
make  the  number  of  bags  of  coffee  imported  directly,  8&658. 

Your  petitioners  could  cite  many  other  &cts,  and  preseinmany  other  consider- 
ations, which,  in  their  ludgment,  mi^ht  be  quite  as  pertinent,  but  we  have 
stated  that  we  desire  a  direct  foreign  intercourse  with  those  who  consume  our 
products,  and  we  wish  such  goods  as  we  consume  to  be  brought  as  directly  from 
those  who  produce  them  in  our  own  waters.  We  wish  to  see  Virginia  com- 
mercially independent.  It  is  our  birthright  as  citizens  of  the  State,  and  we  ask 
that  all  laws  militating  against  her  commercial  independence  be  repealed,  and 
such  acts  passed  as  are  prudent  and  constitutional  for  the  perfectmg  of  this 
result  And  having  stated  imperfectly  our  grievances,  we  leave  the  subject  in 
the , hands  of  those  who  by  our  laws  ana  constitution  compose  the  correct 
tribunal. 


5.— COMPARATIVE  LOSSES  ON  AMERICANT  SHIPS  AND  FREIGHTS, 
AND  ON  CARGOES,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1858,  BY  SHIPWRECK. 

l,—Lo»»u  on  Ships  and  Freights. 


Ships. 

Steamers. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

TotaL 

$361;200 

$30,800 

$106,000 

$39,700 

$60,260 

$597,660 

641,500 

51,000 

99,800 

66,260 

113,100 

861,660 

840,800 

897,000 

85,800 

67,150 

73,600 

964,860 

874,000 

126,000 

104,500 

98,000 

64,800 

767,800 

495,000 

67,000 

148,700 

24,800 

47,300 

772,800 

279,000 

238^ 

30,000 

60,600 

47,860 

646,860 

890,000 

110,000 

14,000 

82,000 

546,000 

853,500 

806,600 

114.000 

29,500 

63,300 

855,800 

237,500 

276.000 

87,000 

69  000 

39,600 

698,100 

321,000 

186,000 

71,000 

2L700 

128,100 

671.800 

868,500 

607,000 

220,000 

148,700 

128,700 

1,867,000 

868,000 

46,000 

466,000 

106,300 

188,800 

1,670,100 

$5,430,000 

$2,108,800 

$1,643,400 

$706,610 

$961,400 

$10,909,210 

II. — Losses  on  Cargoes. 


Ship- 

Steamers. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

ToUl. 

January  

AprU   

M»J  

Total  

$148,000 
814.500 
171,200 
611,000 
733,800 
260,000 
196,000 
846.000 
271,000 
287,000 
695,600 
253,000 

$15,000 
64,000 
l'»2,009 
38,000 
111,000 
376,000 

6,000 
460,000 
230,000 
105,000 
161,000 

$111,600 
14,600 
88,000 
89,000 
66,000 
6,000 
85.000 
210,000 
185,000 
40,700 
:98,000 
200,000 

$61,000 
10,800 
22,700 

148,800 
40,500 
11,400 
10,000 
12,000 
16,900 
15,300 

124,700 

168,600 

$11,800 
41,300 
21,200 
67,600 
61,000 
10,600 
49,460 
10,700 
18,800 

•  99.300 
63,600 
64,500 

$347,800 
436,100 

1,555,600 
854,400 
992,200 
062,900 
340,460 
581,700 
950.800 
672,800 
076,900 
847,100 

4,087,100 
6,430,000 

2,807,000 
2,168,800 

1,182,700 
1,643^400 

641,800. 
7O6y610 

600,660 
961,400 

9,219,260 
10,909,910 

$9,617,100 

$4,976,800 

$2,826,100 

$1,347,410 

1,462,060 

$20,128,470 
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Ettimatt  of  Disasters  for  the  Year  1857. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUEE. 


1.— PLANTERS'  CONVENTION  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE, 
Aifoira  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  body  recently,  were  the  following, 
offered  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hudson,  of  Mississippi : 

Whereas,  The  great  mass  of  the  South  Are  engaged  in  agneultoral  pursuitsi 
and  as  agricultif)*e  is  the  basis  of  our  social  and  pohtical  sti9)ility,  and  tne  great 
element  of  our  strenffth  and  power ;  and  whereas,  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  immense  value  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  Associations  in  promoting 
improvement,  by  stimulating  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  as  to  our  wants 
ana  the  best  means  of  supplying  them ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  several  Southern  States  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  auxiliary  Cotmty  Societies,  and  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan,  and  respectfolly  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Southern  States. 

Reeolvedf  That  regarding  Planters*  Conventions  of  the  South  as  of  great  value, 
it  should  be  the  duly  of  the  State  Boards  to  appoint,  annually,  delegates  to  at- 
tend at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated. 

Resolved,  That  the  place  of  holding  these  Conventions  ought  to  be  changed 
from  year  to  year,  and  hereafter  provision  should  be  made  for  an  exhiUtion  of 
Southern  industry  at  our  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That,  regarding  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  as  of  the 
greatest  importance,  we  recommend  to  tiie  several  Southern  States  a  plan  for 
the  annual  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for  their  publication,  and  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan. 

Resolved,  That  a  plan  should  be  i^opted  and  here  urged  on  the  Agricultural 
Boards  of  the  Southern  States,  by  which  semi-monthly  reports  of  the  growing 
cotton  crops  could  be  had  from  every  county  in  the  South. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Col.  S.  R.  CockriU,  of  Nashville,  were 
also  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  are  now  many  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject  of  reclaim- 
ing the  great  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  some  of  its  lower  trib- 
utaries; now,  therefore,  to  aid  in  solving  these  difficulties,  and  rendering  a 
value  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Illinois  and  Eentuaky, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  set  forth  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  importance  and  propriety  of  an 
appUcation  to  the  Navy  Department,  or  to  the  President,  for  an  order  to  Com- 
mander Maury,  to  select  as  many  Corps  of  Engineers  at  may  be  necessary,  and 
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with  l^ese  to  proceed  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete survey  of  the  whole  valley  and  river  from  St  Louis  to  New-Orleans. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  requested  to  instruct  the  said 
Engineers  to  make  a  diagram  of  the  valley  and  river — ^to  collect  all  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  all  overflows  of  the  present  century — to  embrace  all  the  Me- 
teorological observations  made  in  the  water-shed,  dramed  by  the  Mississippi ;  also 
to  report  the  influence  of  the  known  wind  currents,  and  upon  this  evidence  to 
base  an  opinion  upon  the  practicabili^^  of  the  present  system  of  leveeing  the 
river,  or  what  other  plan  is  less  expensive  or  more  certain  in  aocommplisiiing 
the  object 

Resolved,  That  the  States  mentioned,  and  the  cities,  counties,  and  parishes 
along  the  river,  be  requested  to  take  action  on  the  subject,  and  signify  their 
willingness  to  contribute  a  pro  rata  compensation  to  Commander  Maury  for  the 
service,  while  in  progress  and  af^r  completion. 

Resolved,  That  the  report,  with  the  evidence,  maps,  and  diagrams  of  the  river 
and  valley,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  States  named. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  named  in  the  first  resolution  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  embrace  in  their  application  to  the  members  of  Congress  any  other 
subject  to  be  reported  upon,  which  they  may  deem  proper  and  expedient 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural PeriodiciJ,  to  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  cultivation,  products,  and  best  modes  of  improving  the  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

Resolved,  That  this  periodical  be  devoted  to  both  th^  cotton  and  sugar  in- 
terests in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  the  cultivators  of  the  alluvial  lands 
to  sustain  such  a  publication  ;  and  suggests  New-Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Memphis 
or  St.  Louis,  as  points  suitable  for  the  omoe  of  said  periodical. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  CoL  Dabney  Minor,  of  Misaiseippi^  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Southern  PJanters'  Convention,  to  be  submit- 
ted for  adoption  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bureaus  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  be  requested  to 
memorialize  their  respective  State  Legislatures  to  pass  an  act,  requiring  the 
sheriff  or  other  officers  of  each  county  to  make  to  said  bureaus  accurate  monthly 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  their  respective  counties.  Also  to  obtain 
as  accurate  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  cotton,  com,  wheat  and  to- 
bacco crops,  and  the  number  of  stock  and  pork  hogs,  as  possible,  and  make  an 
annual  report  to  said  Bureaus,  by  them  to  be  published- 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Agricultural  Boards  of  the  South  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  weekly  and  monthly  journal  in  each  State,  de- 
voted to  the  objects  of  tneir  orffanization. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  Nashville  press, 
and  the  press  of  the  South,  for  their  aid  in  getting  up  this  Convention,  and  we 
respectfully  ask  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  great  object  in  view. 

Resdvea,  That  the  press  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  of  the  South  generally, 
be  respectfully  requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  town 
of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1860. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  then  announced  the  Committees  required 
under  the  several  resolutions,  as  follow  : 

1.  Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  and  urge  its  adoption  on  the  Southern  States 
— Dr.  Minor  Lamar,  Mississippi ;  Dr.  Matt  Clay,  BrookviUe,  Mississippi ;  T. 
B.  Rutherford,  Mount  Bethel,  South  Carolina ;  Gen.  Wm.  Brazelton,  New  Mar- 
ket, Tennessee ;  William  T.  Farley,  Cellenville,  Tennessee. 

2.  Committee  to  collect  cotton  and  other  statistics,  d^c— Col.  John  Popa, 
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Memphis,  Tennessee ;  Dr.  A.  Ja^kon,  Jaekscm,  Tennessee ;  T.  £.  B.  Pegens, 
Oxford,  Mississippi  \  Hon.  John  Bekon  O'Neal,  Newberry,  South  CcroUna  ;A., 
SoweU,  Trenton,  Tennessee. 

8.  Committee  to  memorialise  Congress,  ete. — CoL  S.  R.  Cockrill,  NashTille, 
Tennessee ;  J.  S.  Claybrook,  Triune,  Tennessee ;  D.  Minor  Lamar,  Missisdi^i ; 
B.  B.  Hurt,  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

4.  Committee  to  draft  oonstitation  and  by-laws,  etc.-^T.  J.  Hudson,  Lamar, 
Mississippi;  James  E.  Sanders,  Mobile,  Alabama;  Richard  Peters,  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  S.  R.  Cockrill,  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  Dr.  Lee,  Pine  Blnf^  Arkansas . 

After  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries,  the 
Conyention  adjourned. 

2.— THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

It  is  with  some  concern  that  we  hare  read  the  following  article  on  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane.  The  editors  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  are  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  much  weight.  We  had  hoped  that  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  would 
be  established  as  a  valuable  forage  plant  tor  cattle.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
evils  charged  to  its  account  were  the  same  which  would  occur  nrom  the  excess 
of  any  other  succulent  green  food.  In  the  article  we  extract  from  the  CultwaioTf 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  editors  of  that  paper  concur  with  the  French  Mar- 
quis, in  affirming  that  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  produces  not  only  a  diminution 
of  milk,  but  ab^lute  sterility  in  cows.  We  trust  that  no  unfortunate  discovery 
will  be  made  in  regard  to  tnis  plant  as  a  fopd  for  hogs.  Coming  in  after  the 
stabble  fields  are  exhausted  and  before  com  is  ready,  we  have  considered  it  as 
filling  an  important  place  in  hog  raising,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it 

Sorgho  ab  ▲  Foraob  Plant. — ^Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  some  maintaining  that  it 
contains  more  valuable  qualities  than  any  other  field  plant  known.  The  two 
chief  ends  to  be  gained  by  its  introduction  and  cultivation,  as  claimed  by  its  en- 
thusiastic advocates,  i^re,  or  were,  that  it  would  enable  every  farmer  to  make 
his  own  sugar,  and  to  produce  a  cheaper  forage  for  his  live  stock  than  could  be 
done  by  the  cultivation  of  any  other  plant  With  regard  to  the  first  okdm  we 
never  mid  much  confidence,  yet  quite  as  much  as  wiui  regard  to  the  second. 
Concerning  the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  its  usage  as  a  forage  plant,  we  copy  the 
fbUowinff  statement,  translated  from  the  French  Journal  oj  Practical  A^riciUturty 
for  the  Mark  Lane  JSxprest.  Similar  conclusions  relative  to  its  use  m  feeding 
cows,  have  been  reached  here,  to  those  contained  in  the  following  experiment^ 
which  were  made  in  France : 

When  in  yonr  columns,  Mr.  Editor,  you  opened  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
qualities  of  the  sugar  sorgho  of  China  as  a  forage  plant,  you  ought  to  have 
received  the  observations  of  one  of  the  oldest  contributors  of  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
cuUurCt  when  to  that  title  was  united  that  of  being  one  of  the  first  introducers  of 
the  sorgho. 

**  On  principle,  and  in  quality  of  member  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Accli- 
mation, 1  have  shared  in  the  (ustribution  of  seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  de 
Montignay.  These  seeds  have  ripened  with  me  from  the  first  years  of  tneir  in- 
troduction. I  cite  the  fact,  not  to  profit  by  it,  for  our  latitude  (40deg.  39m.)  will 
not  permit  us  to  expect  a  fructification,  constant,  regpilar,  and  normal,  but  to  let 
you  see  that  my  experiments  have  from  the  first  continued  uninterrupted.  A 
cultivator  in  Sologne,  seeking  improvements,  I  have  directed  my  attention  to 
the  sorgho,  and  its  power  of  vegetation,  to  call  it  to  my  aid  as  a  forage  plant ; 
at  the  same  time  divesting  mysdf  of  all  preconceived  ideas,  whether  enUiusiastic 
.  or  disparaging.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  touch  the  question  but  to  throw  light 
upon  honest  researches.  I  will  not  seek  in  Uie  new  plant  a  universal  panacea 
for  cattle,  or  a  dangerous  poison ;  but  to  excite  a  renewed  examination.  I  will 
eoD&sg  that  the  abundance  of  forage  has  won  me  as  it  has  done  others ;  but  with 
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certain  Hftots  before  me,  duly  etatect,  I  stopped  and  reflected.  Perhaps  in  the 
absence  of  regular  accounts  we  might  have  deceived  ourselves ;  but  with  the 
figures  before  us,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion ;  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing the  practitioners  to  renew  their  experiments  carefuU^. 

"  The  sorgho  is  not  a  violent  poison  for  cattle ;  but  if  the  efileets  observed,  not 
only  in  my  cultivation,  but  also  in  that  of  many^  of  my  neighbors,  be  freauently 
renewed,  we  ought  necessarily  to  attribute  to  this  plant  a  deleterious  innuence. 
On  a  farm  which  I  occupy  myself,  twenty-five  homed  cattle  have  been  fed  ex- 
clusively on  sorgho  during  a  month  ;  and  from  the  precise  day  on  which  it  was 
introduced  in  fe^n^  the  cattle,  the  journal  of  the  farm  shows  a  diminution  of 
the  profits  of  the  dairy  by  one  half,  and  the  same  decrease  was  exhibited  every 
month  of  feeding  with  sorgho. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiiere  was,  in  respect  to  one  of  the  cows,  a  case  of  wind 
that  caused  its  death.  Any  other  kind  of  food  might  have  produced  a  similar 
accident ;  but  what  many  of  my  neighbors  have  asserted  is,  the  sterility  of  the 
cow  fed  on  sorgho.  If  these  are  facts,  sterility  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  half  in  the  production  of  milk  on  the  other,  repeated  regularly  in  conse- 
quence of  feeding  the  cows  on  sorgho,  we  must  conclude  from  them  that  this 
plant  is  injurious  ;  since  it  hinders  or  diminishes  all  kinds  of  production  by  in- 
terfering with  the  secretions,  which  must  necessarily  provoke  a  perturbation  in 
the  animal  organism ;  all  morbid  causes  having  their  origin  in  suppressions  of 
this  nature. 

"  I  know  that  no  improvement  of  the  soil  is  possible  without  an  abundance  of 
green  food  ;  and  their  production  re^Iarly  successive  by  a  course  of  cropping 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  I  shotud,  therefore,  regret  oeing  obliged  to  aoan- 
don  the  sorgho.  The  desire  of  preserving  for  a  plant  so  luxuriant,  a  place  in 
the  production  of  green  food,  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  introducing 
into  the  midst  of  our  cultivated  plants  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  ought  to  operate 
as  a  doubly  powerful  motive  for  prudently  and  honestly  renewing  the  experi- 
ments. "  Marquib  die  Vibrave." 

8.— THE  PINE  FORESTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican  sends  us  the  corrected  copy  of  a 
very  valuable  article  which  he  prepared  recently  upon  the  commercial  value  of 
the  pine  forests  of  the  South,  which  Governor  Troup  thought  would  eventually 
be  as  valuable  as  our  best  cotton  lands.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  at  its  last 
•ession  asked  for  the  appointment  by  Congress  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  of  the  Pine  Belt,  the  probable  time  of  its  duration  under  its  present 
rate  of  depletion,  the  statistics  of  the  timber  trade,  etc.,  etc    The  writer  says  : 

I  propose,  sir,  to  jot  down  a  few  ideas  connected  with  this  Pine  Belt,  and 
to  give  a  few  statistics  drawn  from  the  small  stock  of  public  and  other  docu- 
ments before  me ;  and  if  it  meets  with  your  approbation,  to  make  your  journal  a 
medium  of  publication,  and  invite  our  citizens  to  communicate  such  mcts  rela- 
ting to  the  matter  as  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  By  adopting  this  course 
no  doubt  much  valuable  information  will  be  obtained,  and  many  hints  that  will 
be  serviceable  to  our  Kepresentatives  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  our  Legis- 
lature embodied  in  the  resolutions. 

Timber  is  not,  like  cotton  and  rice,  an  annual  growth.  It  requires  centuries 
for  this  crop  to  mature,  and  when  the  forest  is  once  culled  over,  the  crop  is  for- 
ever gathered,  for  we  are  altogether  too  fast  a  people  to  think  of  waiting  a  hun- 
dred years  for  another  crop. 

It  has  been  estimated  oy  the  timber  cutters  (by  counting  the  rings  or  grains 
of  a  tree),  that  it  requires  from  three  to  four  hundred  years  for  it  to  attain  a 
size  sufficient  for  a  mast  or  spar  for  a  large-sized  ship,  and  perhaps  even  this 
may  not  be  a  fair  criterion,  for  most  of  our  planters  in  the  pine  region  know 
that  there  are  on  the  lines  of  their  land  sapplings  now  no  larger  than  a  man^s 
Arm  that  have  the  surveyor's  mark,  made  forty  years  since.  ^ 
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In  order  that  we  may  at  a  gluioe  comprehend  Hie  boxmdB  of  the  Pme  Belt 
of  our  State,  that  portion  which  has  been  cnlled  orer,  and  that  which  repotaioa 
imcnUed,  I  have  constructed  from  one  of  Bntt*6  new  maps  of  the  State,  a  timber 
chart,  which  I  hand  hcrewitti  for  reference.  This  chart  I  wiB  not  say  ia  per- 
fectly accurate,  therd  are  some  few  exceptions  that  Ilmow  of. 

Gentlemen  that  hare  been  engaged  for  years  in  getting  timber,  and  who  own 
land  within  what  appears  to  be  ttie  culled  districts,  foreseeing  the  future  ralne 
of  their  forest,  will  not  suffer  a  tree  to  be  cut,  preferring  to  purchase  the  trees 
from  their  neighbors. 

This  chart  is  made  from  personal  observation,  and  from  information  derired 
ftt)m  what  was  considered  reliable  sources ;  and  In  order  that  the  public  m^ 
understand  how  it  is  constructed,  as  well  that  it  may  be  ckeely  criticised  w 
detect  errors,  if  errors  exist,  I  will  briefly  explain  it : 

First—The  hounds  of  the  Pme  Bc/^.— Here,  perhaps,  it  wonM  be  wdl  to 
give  its  whole  extent : 

Upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  let  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  through  Raleigh  and  FayetteTiBe,  in  North  Carolina,  Cheraw  and  Co- 
lumbia, in  South  Carolina,  to  a  point  fiye  miles  above  Au^sta,  two  miles  below 
Hilledgeville,  through  Macon — the  old  agency  on  Flittt  River,  to  Columbus — 
thence  across  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  (the  points  of  which  I  am  not 
familiar  with),  and  we  have  its  northern  and  western  boundaiy,  and  stretchine  from 
this  to  the  ocean  on  tiie  east,  and  the  gulf  on  the  south,  over  level  or  gently  tm- 
dulating  plains  lies  the  Pine  Belt  of  the  South.  There  are  occasionally  sniall 
bodies  of  an  oak  and  hickory  growth  interspersed,  and  spurs  of  pine  jutting 
above  this  line,  but  so  well  defined  is  it,  that  in  places  one  may  toss  a  pebble 
from  a  thick  pine  forest  to  a  dense  oak  and  hickory  growth. 

In  going  down  the  Georgia  Railroad  we  strike  into  the  pine  forest,  two  mOes 
above  Camack,  and  on  the  Gordon  Railroad,  five  miles  below  Milledgeville ;  and 
in  coming  down  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.,  when  we  see  the  long  blue  line 
of  forest  stretching  across  the  horizon,  we  know  that  Macon  is  near. 

From  the  seaboard,  inland,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles,  the 
pines  are  scattering  and  of  stinted  growth,  and  are  worthless  for  shipmng  timber. 
He  tiiat  has  travelled  upon  onr  coast,  or  upon  the  railroads  from  Wilmington, 
north  or  west,  or  Charleston  to  Augusta,  or  Savannah  to  Macon,  must  have 
observed  that  the  pines  are  comparatively  small. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  this  or  pitch  pine  growth  (for  we  have  several 

species  of  pine)  is  mainly  limited  between  this  base  of  the  numniains  and  the  sea- 
coast  ?  Is  it  because  it  loves  tiie  peculiar  soil,  or  is  it  because  of  its  main  tap 
root  reaching  deep  into  the  earth,  s<Mnetimes  eight  or  nine  feet,  Uiat  it  cax^iot 
thrive  in  the  rocky  region?  Will  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents 
answer? 

Let  one  chalk  out  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States  the  lines  indicated 
above,  and  he  will  see  that  Georgia  possesses  more  of  this  pine  forest^  psrhaps,  thm 
all  the  other  States  put  together. 

Second — What  proportion  of  our  forest  has  been  euUed  over  T 

Here  my  remarks  must  not  be  understood  m  applying  to  the  indiscriminate 
cutting  eveiT  tree  or  pine,  that  Would  make  a  saw-miU  log,  but  what  I  do  mean 
is,  that  the  forest  has  oeen  culled  of  all  the  valuable  merchantable  or  shipping 
timber ;  say  trees  that  will  square  fourteen  inches  or  upward. 

Commencing  on  the  Savannah,  my  information  is,  that  all  the  forest  border- 
ing on  that  river  has  been  culled  over  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
river,  that  it  has  been  culled  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Ogee- 
chee  river  and  Central  Railroad — and  for  the  same  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
Canoochee  and  Choopee  rivers,  and  for  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Altamaha,  and  for  six  miles  each  side  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocamulgee 
rivers.  Obstructions  near  the  mouths  of  the  Santillas  have  prevented  ruts 
from  descending,  and  have  thus  protected  the  forest  on  these  rivers  from  sharing 
tiie  same  fate  as  that  on  all  the  other  streams. 
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Liet  Ikes  now  be  drawn  on  a  map  of  our  State  parallel  with  the  riyers  at 
the  respective  distances  above  indicated  and  the  intermediate  spaces  colored, 
and  we  nave  the  plan  upon  which  the  timber  chart  is  constructed,  and  which 
will  show  at  a  glance  wnat  portions  of  the  forests  have  been  culled,  and  what 
remains  to  draw  our  future  supplies  from. 

To  the  people  of  Savannah  this  may  be  of  interest,  as  the  public  mind  there 
was  somewhat  agitated  in  regard  to  the  proper  location  of  the  timber  depot  for 
the  Savannah  and  Gulf  Railroad.  Without  Knowins^  what  conclusion  they  have 
come  to,  or  taking  part  in  the  controversy,  I  would  s^  that  too  much  mipor- 
tauce  cannot  be  attached  to  the  subject ;  for,  by  reference  to  this  chart,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  fields  from  which  the  city  has  heretofore  received  her  supplies 
will  have  been  gleaned  over  in  a  few  years — the  sources  drained,  and  the  Savan- 
nah and  Gulf  Railroad,  the  only  avenue  left  over  which  she  is  to  receive  her 
supplies  of  this  important  article  of  commerce.  The  following  fignres,  taken  ' 
from  public  documents,  show  that  while  hewn  timber  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  article  of  exportation  from  the  ports  north  of  uSj  the  shipments  have  ^Iso 
&llen  off  from  our  own  ports,  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  supplies  are  get- 
ting short. 

[Extraets  from  Commerce  and  Navigation^  P.  D.I 
The  following  shows  the  exports  (foreign)  of  hewn  timber,  from  each  Colleo- 
tion  District^years  ending  6th  June  : 


1866. 

1857. 

1858. 

From  all  other  ports  of  the 
United  States,  

620  tons. 
3,197  " 
26,878  " 

939  " 
2,738 

none  tons. 
8,334  " 
53,611  " 
1,518  " 

700  " 
2,790  •« 

6,312  " 

none  tons. 
1,933  " 
23,857  " 

1,400  « 

8,498  " 

11,187  « 

Total,  

84,260  " 

68,965  ** 

,41,174  „ 

$2^4,959  «* 

$516,785  •* 

$292,163  " 

Third — What  are  the  yearly  drajls  made  upon  the  forest? — The  following, 
taken  from  the  Prices  Current  and  De  Bow's  Rivikw,  shows  the  yearly  shipments 
of  lumber,  in  feet,  coastwise  and  foreign,  of  our  principal  ports : 


POSTS. 

1863. 

1854. 

1856. 

1866. 

1867. 

1858. 

19,709,798 
49,283,500 

23,844,650 
23,700,700 
16,041.632 

23,852,417 
34,887,600 
21,390.613 
17,680,760 

14,623,581 
44,743,070 
27,222,937 
10,482,104 

17,198,771 
27,254,352 
81,103,074 
1  1,232,949 

15,312.128 
37,481.674* 
30,666,208 
0,359,300 

*  The  Savannah  export  for  thiji  jear,  is  taken  to  Atignit  6th,  1859. 

t  Besides  the  above,  there  was  shipped  from  Mobile,  in  1855,  of  masts  and  spars,  2  857 ;  of 
tons  of  timber,  2,207,  and  deck  plank,  j{61.860  feet.  In  1857,  of  masts  and  spars,  1,263 ;  hewn 
timber,  647^  tons;  of  deck  plank,  100,245  feet.  la  1868, 1,164  mMts;  of  hewn  timber,  16,706 
tons. 


The  capacity  of  the  mills  tributary  to  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  (says  that 
excellent  work,  De  Bow*8  Rkvibw),  is  sufficient  to]saw  three  hundrcd'thousand  feet 
per  day.  Large  bodies  of  pine  lands  have^^been  purchased  in  Southern  Alabama 
from  the  United  States  Government,  for  lumber  and  naval  stores. 
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The  ftbove  tables  are  interesting,  and  fnlly  establish  what  I  hare  endeavored 
,  to  show  by  the  chart  and  this  article,  that  our  pine  forest*  are  being  rapidly  swept 
awav.  The^  show  that  while  the  shipments  are  increasing  from  the  ports  in  th« 
Golf,  there  is  a  rapid  £dling  off  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  that  the  choice 
hevm  or  ton  timber  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export  from  the  ports 
north  of  us.  It  shows,  too,  that  they  are  sweeping  down  the  forest  on  the  Gnlf 
side  as  if  it  were  inexhaustible.  Beierrin^  now  to  the  forest  of  onr  own  State  : 
The  Collector's  qoartcrly  report,  from  Danen,  shows  that  the  shipments  of  lum- 
ber ftom.  that  port,  nearly,  or  quite,  eqoal  those  from  Savannah ;  then  we  have 
the  shipments  from  Branswiok,  from  JeffdrsonviUe,  and  the  Satilla  and  St  Mary's, 
which  may  all  reach  a  like  amount,  so  that  it  would  be  a  safe  calculation  to  put 
the  shipments  of  lumber  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  our  State  to  at  least  ome  mm- 
dred  millions  of  feet  annually.  To  this  we  may  add  for  home  consumption,  |^an- 
tation  uses,  house  building,  <Sco«,  fully  a  like  amount  Estimating  the  average 
yield  of  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  acre,  Would  show  a  yearly  destruction 
of  our  f<H*est  from  this  source  of  two  Hundred  thousand  acres. 

Upon  this  point  we  would  gladly  have  the  experience  of  some  of  our  timber 
cutters,  of  what  would  be  a  fair  average  for  shipping  or  merchantable  timber, 
and  also  for  the  common  saw-mill  or  ranging  timber  per  acre.  Will  some  of 
them  advise  us  on  this  head  ? 

Large  as  this  amount  may  seem,  it  is  small  compared  with  the  yearlv  amount 
destroyed  by  the  planter  in  clearing  land.  No  estimate  of  this  can  oe  made 
until  tne  census  of  1860  is  taken. 

The  tide  of  emigration  is  setting  so  strong  upon  this  pine  belt  of  our  State, 
particularly  on  its  western  side,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint, 
that  commerce  must  not  look  there  for  timber,  for  in  a  few  years  that  whole 
country  will  be  chequered  into  plantations.  So  rapid  has  been  the  settlements 
of  portions  of  that  country,  and  so  wanton  and  promgal  have  been  the  planters 
in  regard  to  the  timber,  that  where,  twenty  years  since,  there  was  an  unbroken 
pine  lorest,  now  in  places  there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  fencing. 

To  some  the  sight  of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  forests  of  fine  timber  is 
really  distressing  ;  not  unfr«quently  will  one  planter  deaden  and  destroy  a  thou- 
sand acres  in  one  season. 

Who  are  our  customers  for  this  vast  amount  of  lumber  ? — Upon  the  west  we 
have  Texas  and  Mexico  ;  on  the  south  the  West  Indies ;  and  every  government, 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  South  America  ;  on  the  nortb  every  State 
bordering  on  the  coast  from  Maryland  to  Maine.  The  State  of  Maine,  once  the 
largest  lumber  exporting  State  of  the  Union,  is  now  one  of  our  best  customers 
for  this  timber. 

It  is  entering  so  largely  into  the  construction  of  our  shipping,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive,  if  not  a  diflScult  matter  to  build  a  vessel  inthout  it  The 
sharp  cupper  shape  of  the  vessels  built  of  late  years,  allows  this  material  to  be 
used  for  planking,  where  formerly  only  white  oak  would  answer. 

In  Europe,  we  have  for  our  customers,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  and  every  government  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  waters, 
while  it  is  sent  up  the  Mediterradean  to  its  very  eastern  shores,  and  camels  are 
no  doubt  at  this  time  transporting  it  to  the  Holy  City.  Think  of  that !  Georgia^ 
pines  slung  upon  camels*  backs  ^oing  to  Jerusalem ! 

The  following  table  from  pubhc  documents  (coouneroe  and  navigation^  shows 
the  values  drawn  from  bur  pine  forest  and  shipped  to  foreign  ports  for  the  past 
three  years : 

1866.  1867.  1858. 

Value  of  Hewn  Timber   $284,959         $616,735         $292,163  . 

Boards,  Plank,  Scantling  and  other 

Timber   729,266        2,001,121  1,168,847 

Tar  and  Pitch   286,487  208,610  100,679 

Bosin  and  Turpentine   1,222,066        1,644,672  1,464,210 

SpiriU  of  Turpentine   839,048  741,846  1,0894M2 

Total  $8,260,816      $6,012,884  $4,104,681 
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Here  ve  j^Kve  the  Talae  of  four  or  five  miUionB  dollars  yearty,  shipped  to 
foreign  ports,  white  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States  must  be  at  least 
douUe. 

And  this  is  the  forest  which  we  have  amone  us,  that  to-some  is  a  bug-bear ; 
while  it  is  skinned,  bled,  cut  and  mangled,  yielding  to  us  the  nice  sum  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually,  without  hardly  a  thought  being  bestowed 
upon  the  value  of  the  reinaining  carcass. 

4.— GKAPES— NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN. 

A  paper  on  "  Grapes,"  read  before  the  "  Aiken  Vine-Growing  and  Horticultu- 
ral Association,"  September  15, 1869,  by  H.  W.  Ravenel  : 

The  Grape,  like  all  other  domestioated  plants  long  subjected  to  cultivation, 
has  formed  innumerable  varieties  differing,  first :  in  sizetjlavor,  coloTy  and  time  of 
ripening  its  fruit.  Second,  in  shape  and  size  of  leaf.  lliird,  in  general  thrifti- 
ness  ai^  vigor  of  growth.  These  variations  are,  however,  confined  within  certain 
limits  ;  and,  through  all  their  varieties,  they  yet  preserve  their  .specific  identity, 
and  reveal  their  parentage  and  origin. 

There  are  certain  bounds  within  which  nature  seems  to  revel  in  producing 
changes  and  combinations  of  various  forms  and  qualities,  but  these  bounds  are 
never  over-stepped. 

Species  in  nature  are  primordial  forms,  whose  characters  remain  constant 
through  aU  time,  and  which  are  capable  of  propagating  their  kind.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  specific  characters,  there  may  be  variations  in  minor  points,  oc- 
curring sometimes  in  the  wild  state,  but  oftener  through  the  effects  of  hi^h 
culture  and  artificial  treatment.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  certain 
number  of  species  of  wild  grape.  According  to  the  beet  authorities,  the  number 
is  reduced  to  four  east  of  the  Mississippi.  B?om  one  or  another  of  these  four  spe- 
cies are  descended  all  our  indigenous  varieties.  Of  these,  there  are  now  upward 
of  one  hundred  in  ctdtivation  m  the  United  States,  and  their  numbers  will  eo  on 
increasing  as  seedlings  of  good  qualities  are  brought  into  notice.  Many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  will  prove  valuable  acquisitions,  either  for  the  table  or  wine-making, 
but  a  large  number  will  be  Uirown  aside.  There  is  such  a  strong  temptation  to 
multiply  varieties,^  either  as  a  souree  of  profit  to  sellers  of  the  wine,  or  as  a 
matter  of  pride  to  amateur  cultivators,  that  the  only  corrective  for  the  evil  will 
be  a  publication,  at  stated  periods,  of  a  list  of  condenmed  varieties,  as  is  now 
done  by  the  United  States  Pomological  Society  in  the  matter  of  fruit-trees. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  classify  these  indigenous  varieties,  and  trace 
them  to  their  proper  parentage,  to  one  of  the  four  native  species ;  nor/  perhaps, 
has  the  time  arrived  yet,  when  it  can  properly  be  done  from  the  want  of  gene- 
ral dissemination,  and  the  difiiculty  of  obtainmg  many  of  the  latest  varieties. 

I  will,  however,  give  an  enumeration  of  over  four  American  species,  with  the 
Varieties  of  each,  so  fitr  as  our  present  information  permits. 

NATIVI  OR  INDIGENOUS  GRAPES. 

1.  VUis  Labrisca  Linnaus,  Mx.  Ph.  De  Cand,  Ell  8k. — From  this  are 
descended :  Isabella,  Catawba,  ]^and*s  Madeira>  Ooncord,  Diana,  Rebecca,  To 
Kalon  Anna,  Mary  Isabel,  Ontario,  Northern  Muscatine,  Hartford  Prolific,  Gata- 
wissa,  Garriffues,  Stetson's  Seedling,  York  Madeira,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Union  Village, 
Early  Chocolate,  Harvard,  Early  Black,  Green  Prolific  Kilvinffton. 

2.  VUis  Dcstevalis  Michaux.  Ph.  Ell.  Sk.  De  Cand,  Prod.--FTom  this  are  de- 
scended :  TVarren,  Pauline,  Herbemont,  Guignard,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Marion  Treveling,  LonffGrape  or  Old  House,  Elsinborough,  Seabrook,  Lenoir. 
(Black  Jtdy,  Devereux,  Thurmond,  Surnpter^  Lincoln.) 

8.  Vitis  Cordifolia  Michaux.  Ph.  Ell.  Sk.  De  Cand.  Prod.— I  know  of  no  va- 
rieties in  cultivation  from  this  species.  The  berries  are  small  and  very  tart, 
ripening  late  in  the  Fall,  known  as  "  Winter  or  Frost  Grape." 

4.  Vitis  Vulpini  Linnctus  (V.  rotundifolia  Mx.  Ell.  Si.)— This  is  known  here 
as   Bullace,  Bullet,  or  Bull  Grape,"  and  in  Florida  and  Texas  as  the  Mus- 
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teag."  The  ooltivAtod  yarieti^s  of  this  siMciefl  av^  known  as  ^  Scappemong,** 
so  oallad  after  a  lake  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  first  discovered.  It 
is  probable  there  is  more  than  one  variety  in  coltivation  tinder  this  name,  as  the 
BO  sailed  "  Scappemon^''  has  bees  discovered  in  other  native  localities  since. 
They  are  all,  however,  identical  in  specific  characters  with  the  wild  parent,  and 
are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  the  froit  To  one  or  other  of  these 
fonr  native  species  then,  may  be  traced  the  parentage  of  all  oar  cultivated 
grapes.  How  far  the  efiects  of  high  culture,  and  the  propa^tion  of  new  seed- 
fings  from  these  improved  varieties,  may  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  typi- 
cal state,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  if  our  botanists  are  correct  in  their 
limitation  of  species,  these  variations  must  be  within  the  specific  characters 
assigned  to  the  species  respectively. 

There  is  one  prominent  character  which  distinguishea  the  gnu>es  of  the  United 
States  from  thoae  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  ia,the  S^hrescemce.  All 
the  species  of  American  plants  are  dioccio  fobfgamoru^  that  is,  some  of  the  vines 
bear  staminate  or  barren  flowers  only,  and  are  for  ever  sterile.  Others  bear  per- 
fect flowers,  and  are  fruitful. 

All  the  species  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  HermafkniiUy  that  is,  every 
vine  bears  j)erfect  flowers,  containing  stamen  and  pistils,  in  the  same  corrella, 
and  are  fruitful.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  this  fisct  would  be  conclu- 
sive of  the  parentage  of  an  unknown  seedling,  whether  it  be  of  exotic  or  indi- 
genous origin. 

rORnON  QRJLPK. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  varieties  of  the  foreign  grapes  now  in  cultivation  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  all  are  referred  to  the  single  species,  Vitia  etns- 
jera  lAnMnis^  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

It  has  been  under  cultivation  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  was  known 
under  many  varieties  by  the  ancients. 

Upward  of  thirty  years  a^,  when  Chaptal  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  there 
were  fourteen  hundred  varieties  enumerated  in  the  Luxemburg  catalogue,  obtaiiu>d 
fr<om  France  alone.  The  Geneva  catalogue  numberedrsix  hundred.  Doubtless, 
they  have  been  much  increased  since ;  and  as  in  the  prt^pacation  of  varieties  of 
otlier  fruits  by  seedlings,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  £at  taiay  be  brought 
into  existence. 

De  CandoUe,  in  his  *^  Prodromus,**  enumerates  and  gives  deacriptions  of  eleven 
other  species  of  vine  from  the  Old  World,  mostly  natives  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  Asia,  but  none  of  these  have  been  cultivated  extensively.  The  grape  of 
Europe  is  one  species,  but  of  numberless  varieties. 

Most  of  the  early  attempts  at  Grape  culture  in  this  counliy  were  with  foreign 
g[rape8,  but  all,  without  exception,  have  been  fiiilures.  The  foreign  grapes  (va- 
#  rieties  of  Vistia  vimfera)  seem,  from  their  constitution,  unfitted  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  (I  here  allude  to  open  air  culture — under  glass  they  appear  to  thrive 
very  well).  How  they  will  succeed  when  grafted  upon  the  hardy  native  vine, 
remains  \o  be  proved.  Partial  experiments  made  in  Florida,,  and  in  this  vicinity, 
are  promising  of  success. 

If  the  cause  of  failure  is  the  g^reatest  humidity  of  our  climate,  giafting  on  the 
wild  vine  will  scarcely  prove  a  corrective,  as  the  leaf  and  fruit  are  still  exposed 
to  the  atmospheric  influence.  If.  the  cause  proceeds  from  uncongeniahty  of 
soil,  then  grafting  upon  the  wild  stock  will  most  probably  be  successful.  As 
this  mode  of  increasmg  a  vineyard  for  wine-making  must  necessarily  be  more 
tedious  and  expensive  than  by  cutting,  it  is  our  policy  as  well  as  true  jmilosophy, 
to  endeavor,  by  the  raising  of  seedhni^s,  to  obtain  varieties  best  suited  to  our 
soil  and  climate. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and 
our  Association  has  consulted  the  true  interest  of  all  vin^-growers,  in  ofi^ering 
handsome  premiums  towards  that  object. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TNTEBNAL  DIPBOVEMENTS. 

1.— THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Wk  make  the  foUowing  drtracts  from  an  editorial  in  the  New-Orleans  Picayune 
of  the  16th  inst,  in  reference  to  the  future  management  of  this  enterprise, 
which  IS  now  stated  to  be  relieved  fr«m  all  its  embarrassments : 

Dr.  Fowlkes  and  his  associates,  having  freed  tiie  enterprise  from  litigation, 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  the  varioos  disalnlitiee  existing  in  the  form 
of  oontracts— baying  cut  off  "  the  dead  weight,"  in  the  shape  of  a  large  stock 
Hability,  that  paralyzed  its  friends  and  alarmed  capitalists  who  were  discon- 
nected with  the  company — Shaving  labored  almost  against  hope  to  save  the  most 
magnificent  franchises  ever  granted,  until  doubt  gave  place  to  promise,  and 
promise  ripened  into  success,  now  voluntarily  ana  against  the  solicitations  of 
many  stockholders,  have  determined  to  place  its  future  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  ablest  railroad  manager  in  the  country,  who  will  bring  to  the  work  not  onlj 
experience,  probity,  and  tried  fidelity,  but  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  his 
success. 

J.  Edgar  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  will  soon  take  charge  of  the  road.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Col.  Samuel  Tate  and  Gov.  J.  C.  Jones,  no  less  acceptable 
to  the  public,  the  stockholders  and  the  friends  of  the  road,  both  in  and  out  of 
Texas. 

No  man  now  living  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  as  a  railroad  manager  and  a 
skilfhl  engineer  than  J.  Eif^  Thompson.  Hundreds  and  thousands  so  abso- 
lutely coimde  in  his  capabihty,  that  they  will  invest  their  capital  in  whatever 
enterprise  he  will  ^ve  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

Dr.  Fowlkes  will  complete  the  arrangements  within  thirty  or  forty  daypj 
which  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  presidency  and  the  actual  entrance  upon  its 
arduous  duties  by  J.  Edgar  Thompson.  He  nas  done  his  part  fully  and  most 
generously  toward  this  end.  If  in  all  this  he  has  served  his  own  mterest,  be 
has  also  served  the  public  and  protected  and  saved  the  stockholders.  The  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Thompson  secured,  the  nature  of  the  future  management  of  the 
road  is  in  part  outhned. 

Dr.  Fowlkes  proposes— and  this  proposition  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Thompson 
— to  sell  $1,500,000  of  the  stock  of  tne  company  to  purchase  one  thousand 
laborers  for  the  construction  of  the  road  through  Texas.  Of  this  sum,  $500,000 
has  been  allotted  to  Texas,  and  1100,000  was  subscribed  within  a  week  after  the 
election  of  the  new  directors.  Full  confidence  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Fowlkes* 
and  is  expressed  by  the  friends  of  the  road  in  Texas,  that  $500,000  will  be 
speedily  subscribed  by  its  citizens — a  result  pregnant  with  favorable  results  to 
the  company.  To  the  public  and  stockholders  out  of  Texas  $1,000,000  of  the 
stock  is  offered.  Within  the  next  sixty  days,  it  is  believed,  a  large  portion  of 
this  amount  will  be  subscribed.  A  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  was  taken  at 
par  in  this  city,  yesterday.  This  money,  to  be  invested  in  labor  to  construct 
and  work  the  road,  is  not  sunk  when  invested. 

We  had  occasion,  some  weeks  since,  to  contrast  the  success  of  Northern  and 
Southern  railroad  enterprises,  when  we  showed,  from  statistics,  that  the  leading 
element  of  the  superior  success  of  our  roads  was  their  colistruction  by  slave 
labor.  Experience  hat  settled  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  and  in  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Road,  the  plan  of  depending 
on  this  class  of  labor  is  to  be  carried  into  more  perfect  execution.  The  invest- 
ment is  an  asset  of  the  company,  while  the  laoor  of  one  thousand  blacks  is 
more  effective  than  a  similar  strength  of  uncontrollable  white  men. 

So  far  as  this  plan  has  come  to  be  understood,  it  meets  with  general  approval. 
Entire  unanimity  of  feeling  exists  in  Texas  on  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  road,  l^tween  what  is  known  as  the  "  New"  and  the  **  Old" 
companies ;  also,  between  the  new  directors  and  the  authorities  of  the  State,  the 
judicial,  legislative  and  executive  departments. 
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We  hail  with  high  satiBfactipn — and  it  will  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  sue- 
cessful  management  of  the  road — the  information  that  Col.  Samnel  Tate  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  company,  which  is  its  basis  of 
wealth  and  power.  Not  less  acceptable  is  the  appomtment  of  Got.  J.  C.  Jonea, 
as  General  Agent  of  the  company,  who  is  second  to  no  man  in  America  for  tho 
position  he  holds,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  every  duty  devolTing 
upon  him. 

Every  pledge  is  offered,  that  pmdenoe,  economy  and  fkr  reaching  intelHffeiice^ 
will  mark  the  future  management  of  the  company.  The  road  baa  ffradoally 
grown  into  a  national  enterprise.  This  Soutb^  route  has  the  start  of  allotiier 
western  lines  proposed,  and  as  it  presents  peculiar  advantaffea  of  climate^  and  a 
territory  singulany  friiitful  in  the  products  of  the  field  or  of  the  mine,  we  cannot 
but  doubt  it  will  l!ecome  the  route  upon  whieh  Uie  financial  strength  of  the 
nation  will  be  concentrated. 

2.— MEMPHIS  AKB  CHARLESTOIT  RAILROAD. 
For  the  year  ending  July,  1859,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  opera- 
tive department,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Receipts  from  Passengers  $761,928  01 

"  «   Freight   609,991  66 

«   Mails   65,176  00 

"   Express   10,974  40 

"   Rents  and  Privileges   2,748  38 

$1,830,812  40 

Lees  Road  Expenses— E.  Division  246,193  68 

"         "  W.  Division  807,682  87 

—   662,776  40 

Net  Receipts  of  Road,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1869  $778,086  00 

This  sum  is  equal  to  over  to  12^  per  cent,  upon  the  entire  cost  of  the  road 
and  equipment,  and  everything  thereto,  as  shown  in  another  portion  of  this 
Report,  amounting  to  $6,188,088  49.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  year, 
of  $552,776  40,  is  a  fraction  under  42  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

This  is  much  below  the  avenige  per  cent,  of  expenses  of  operating  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  low  per  cent  of  expenses 
had  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  road  bed  and  machmery,  but  this  infer- 
ence would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  fiicts,  as  no  pains  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  keep  both  road  bed  and  machinery  in  perfect  order ;  and  the  Board 
flatter  themselves,  that^  an  examination  of  each  will  satisfy  every  stockholder, 
that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  managed  railroads  in  the  Unit^ 
States. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  estimate  of  the  Board  in'  their  Seventh  Annual 
Report,  for  the  year  just  closed,  was,  for  ^ross  receipts,  $1,200,000 ;  expenses, 
$540r000  ;  net  earnings,  $660,000  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  gross  receipts  have 
exceeded  their  estimate,  $130,812  40  ;  and  the  net  earnings,  $118,086  00.  This 
has  been  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  very  large  cotton  crop,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  in  our  commercial  and  moneta^  affiurs  generally. 

From  the  net  earnings  of  the  Road  for  the  pa^t  year,  of.  .$778,086  00 
Must  be  deducted  the  following  items': 

Interest  paid  on  Company  Bonds  $107,704  85 

Interest  on  State  Tennessee  Bonds   66,000  00 

Interest  and  Exchange  on  Floating  Debt         22,188  75 

  195,888  10 

Leaving  net  profits  of  $682,197  90 
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After  payinff  interest  and  exchange  on  funded  and  floating  debt,  or  26  per 
cent,  on  the  ongmal  capital  paid  in  by  the  BtookhoMera,  of  $2,237,665  00,  as 
shown  by  the  Treasnrer's  balance  sheet. 

This  makes  the  net  earnings  of  the  road,  from  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions to  80th  Jane,  1859,  titer  charging  off  all  interest  and  exchange  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  as  follows : 

Profit  and  Loss,  80th  June,  1858  $664,644  40 

Net  Profite,  30th  June,  1868,  to  80th  June,  1859   778,036  40 

Forfeited  stock  to  30th  June,  1859   17,768  66 

$1,460,449  46 

Less  interest  on  Company's  Bonds  for  the 
past  year  $107,704  85 

Less  interest  on  State  Tennessee  Bonds  for  the 
past  year   66,000  00 

Less  intf'rest  on  Floating  Debt  for  the  past 

year   22,183  75 

.    195,888  10 


Netting  $1,264,611  86 

Which  will  stand  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  equal  to  56i  per  cent,  on 
original  capital  stock  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  after  30th  June,  1859.  This 
sum  has  been  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  the  road,  and  is  really  a  part 
of  your  capital,  and  the  original  stockholders  are  entitled  to  a  stock  dividend  to 
that  extent,  when  the  floating  debt  is  paid. 

8.— FLORIDA  RAILROADS. 

Very  few  of  our  State,  and  many  even  in  it,  are  not  aware  of  the  rapid  strides 
internal  improvements  have  and  are  making.  From  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
number  of  miles  graded  and  ironed^  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  ahead  of  some  of 
OUT  sister  States,  and  malang  rapid  progress  to  overtake  others.  In  January, 
1855,  we  had  twenty-one  miles  from  Tallahassee  to  St  Mark's,  of  "  common  flat 
rail" — a  poor  apology  for  a  railroad  ; — it  has  since  been  re-graded  and  re-ironed 
with  heavy  rail ;  the  Pensaoola  and  Georgia  is  graded  to  the  Suwannee,  and  is 
in  process  of  rapid  completion  to  Lake  City — distance  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
— ^twenty-eight  miles  ironed,  and  the  iron  purchased  for  the  remaining  seventy- 
eight  miles  ;  the  Central  is  graded  from  Lake^City  to  Jacksonville,  sixty  miles — 
forty  miles  ironed,  and  the  iron  purchased  for  the  balance ;  the  Florida  is  graded 
from  Fernandina  to  Cedar  Keys,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles — one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles  ironed,  and  the  iron  purchased  for  the  remainder ;  the 
Florida  end  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  fifteen  miles  ironed,  and  the 
iron  purchased  for  the  remainder.  So  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  ironed,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-one  graded,  and  the  iron  purchased  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  more,  besides  the  short  branch  from  the  Pen- 
sacola  and  Georgia  road  to  Monticello,  of  three  miles,  and  the  branch  now  being 
graded  from  the  Florida  road  to  Ocala.  We  get  from  that  excellent  paper  the 
Floridian^  the  distance  above  as  to  the  roads  finished  and  graded  io,  the  Last  and 
Middle  Florida — correcting,  however,  its  statement,  by  adding  fifteen  miles 
ironed  and  in  fine  running  order  from  Pensacola  in  the  direction  of  Montgomery, 
so  that  the  persons  at  a  distance  may  know  the  number  of  miles  actually  com- 
pleted— as  well  as  the  additional  fact  (perhaps  unknown  to  the  Floridxan  and 
Journal)  that  the  balance  of  the  iron  for  our  end  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida 
road  is  purchased,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  our  city. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  people  are  no  laggards^  but 
have  accomplished  as  much,  in  fact  more,  in  four  and  a  half  years,  than  the 
same  population  have  accomplished  any  where  in  the  Union  ;  ana  the  additional 
fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  we  have  as  much,  if  not  more  sea« 
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board,  tlian  all  the  AtUntio  States  oombined,  and  hence  we  are  lees  dependent  on 
railroads  for  home  purposes  than  an^  other  State ;  but  in  order  to  have  rapid 
and  convenient  intercourse  with  our  sister  States,  and  mutually  benefit  each  oy 
building  up  onr  seaboard  cities,  and  givinff  them  access  to  our  fine  harbors  for 
Uieir  produce  and  importations,  we  have  thus  in  so  short  a  time,  with  a  very 
small  population,  made  giant  strides  in  the  line  of  railroads. — Pensacola  Obttrpcr. 

4.— BLUE  RIDGE  RAILROAD-SOUTH  CAROLINA  ENTERPRISE. 

After  a  pleasant  trip  on  the  GreenyiUe  and  Columbia  Railroad,  which  owesita 
orifin^  its  progreu,  and  compUHorij  to  Hon.  Judge  John  Belton  O'Neall,  so  disdn- 
^ished  a  gentleman  in  the  judiciary  and  literature,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the 
great  morals  of  the  country,  in  temperance,  in  constitutional  order,  in  conservfr- 
tasm,  and  in  all  respects  a  man  of  toork  and  character,  I  find  myself  again  happily 
among  my  friends  m  the  beautiful  city  of  Columbia. 

I  met  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Pernn,  the  president  of  the  road,  and  Sup.  E.  F.  Ra- 
worth,  gentlemen  who|haye  conducted  the  work,  after  its  completion,  with  so  much 
skill  and  succcms,  and  who  are  now  looking  forwkrd  to  the  ereat  connection  which 
is  in  progress  from  Anderson  C.  H.  to  Enoxville,  Tenn,,  fostered  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina, .  and  destined  by  its  opening  into  the  extensive  region  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  to  bring  into  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the  prod- 
nets  of  that  great  country,  and  thus  realixe  the  expectations  of  the  great  and 
distinguished  men  who  orighiated  the  Louisville,  Cincmnati,  and  Charleston  Rail" 
road,  which  in  times  past  elicited  the  interest  aind  anxiety  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  country. 

On  the  subject  of  this  great  Southern  and  Nstional  improveihent  ^ere  was  a 
convention  held  on  die  6th  day  of  July,  1856,  at  Enoxvule,  Tenn.,  numbering 
880  delegates  from  nine  States.  Nerer  did  any  improvement  combine  so  many 
interests,  or  call  forth  such  an  array  of  talents  in  its  behalf.  The  illustrious 
Calhoun,  one  of  the  mat  triumvirate,  whose  talent  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  balanced  ana  held  in  check  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  meetings  and  newspaper  discussions,  exhibiting 
in  tills,  as  in  all  the  subjects  which  he  touched,  his  wonderful  prescience  and 

Xity,  and  witii  his  characteristic  zeal  and  ardor,  actually  doffed  his  senatorial 
and  took  the  field  as  a  road  man." 
For  this  interesting  reminiscence  I  am  indebted  to  report  of  Hon.  Walter 
Gwynn,  1866,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who,  while  he  was  in  the  army,  which  was 
ten  years  after  he  was  graduated,  was  employed  in  the  engineer  department^  and 
has  devoted  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  great  subject  of  the  internal  im- 
proYcments  of  his  country,  commencing  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  running  through  all  the  great  improvements  of  the  South.  This  would 
seem  to  inmcate  ttuit  Mr.  Gwynn  is  an  old  man,  but  I  could  not  discover  any 
^ray  hair  or  other  evidence  of  age.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  useful  life,  employ^ 
m  the  wholesome  exercise  of  advancins^  the  field,  the  great  interest  of  the 
country.  I  have  read  all  the  reports  of  me  Hon.  Judge  Edward  Frost  and  Hon. 
Walter  Gwynn  with  great  inter^  and  would  commend  them  to  the  commercial 
men  and  patriots  of  the  South. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Gwynn,  I  learn  that  about  one  half 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  has  been  executed.   He  says : 

In  South  Carolina  rather  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  grading  have  been 
done.  Of  the  tunnel  excatation,  over  six  tenths  in  cubic  yards,  and  seven  tenths 
in  lineal  feet  have  been  completed ;  and  of  the  square  drain  masonir,  three 
fourths ;  and  of  the  bridge  masonry,  two  thirds  are  done,  and  one  fourui  of  the 
track  laid. 

In  Georgia  upward  of  seven  seventeenths  of  the  grading,  a  fraction  over 
one  seventh  of  the  tunnel  excavation,  two  thirds  of  the  square  drain  masonry, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  bridge  masonry,  have  be^  done. 
The  combined  length  of  the  road  m  SmUh  Carolim  and  Giorgim  is  but  one 
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third  of  the  entire  length ;  and  ^et  its  cost  will  be  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  road. 

**  In  Tennessee  abont  thirteen  miles  of  the  track  have  been  graded,  and  the 
masonry  between  Knoxrille  and  Marysville,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  has  been 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  abutments  and  piers  on  the  Holston  and 
Little  rivers  and  Pistol  creek,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The 
distance  between  Rnoxville  and  Marysville  is  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the 
road  in  Tennessee,  and  the  cost  of  the  grading  and  masonry  was  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  in  that  State,  according  to  the  original  estimate/* 

He  also  states  that  a  careful  and  most  minute  estimate  had  been  made  of  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  the  parts  composing  every  description  of  work  done  and  re- 
maining to  be  done  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  between  Knox- 
ville  and  Marysville.  which  compose  64  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  road, 
according  to  the  original  estimate.  And  that  this  revised  estimate  had  been 
com  pared*  with  corresponding  component  parts  of  the  work  embraced  in  the  orig- 
inal estimate,  and  the  comparison  showed  that  the  road  would  be  built  within  the 
original  estimates. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  present  year  exhibits  a  rising  over  the  re- 
vised estimates  of  last  year. 

He  feels  confident,  therefore,  that  his  estimate  is  a  very  correct  one. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  eulogium  upon  this  engineer,  but  I  felt  it  due 
to  merit  to  make  this  statement,  and  I  deem  it  proper  further  to  say,  that  all  the 
works  which  he  has  built  have  been  within  his  estimates. 

And  from  a  report  of  his  ( 1836)  which  I  have  read,  I  observe  he  recommends 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  to  supply  on  a  single  track  the  want  of  a  double  track, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  recommendation  of  the  kind  ever  made. 

Although  this  great  work  will  reimburse  many  times  over  in  the  activity  and 
vigor  it  will  bring  to  the  great  trade  of  Charieston,  in  the  extension  of  her  for- 
eign and  internal  commerce,  in  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  rise  of  real  estate,'' nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  my  travels 
throughout  the  State,  I  have  found  some  who,  like  our  progenitors  who  went  to 
war  upon  the  stamp  act,  are  opposed  to  taxation^  and  therefore  a  little  opposed  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  railroad,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  engineer  before 
referred  to,  I  would  say,  that  I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principles  a  policy 
can  be  based,  that  would  arrest  the  onward  march  of  a  work  alreadv  nearly  half 
executed,  and  promising  results  as  grand  and  brilliant  as  ever  followed  in  the 
rear  of  any  improvement  whatsoever.*' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  FURMAN   UNTVERSITy   AT   GREENVILLE  COURT-HOUSE, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— ITS  HISTORY,  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTS. 

BY  PROF.  O.  H.  STUBCKRATH. 

The  Furman  University  is  a  seminary  of  learning  founded  by  the  Baptists  of 
South  Carolina.  It  bears  its  name  in  honor  of  the  Kev.  Richard  Furman,  D.  D., 
of  Charleston,  who  was  for  more  than  half  a  eentury  a  laborious^  useful,  and  most 
highly  esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  leading  mind  in  the  denomina- 
tion in  South  Carolina. 

As  the  first  president  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Furman  projected  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  general  Theological 
Seminary,  to  be  located  at  the  seat  of  g^overnment,  with  lo<»tl  tributary  institu- 
tions of  mferior  grade.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  a  seminary  was  commenced 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  intended  to  be  trans&rred,  and  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  city,  D.  C,  and  in  South  Carolina  a  subsidiary  estabUsh- 
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ment  was  founded,  which  was  styled  by  the  Baptist  Gonyention  of  the  State, 
"  The  Furman  Academy:' 

Through  the  influence  of  others  the  plan  of  the  central  seminary  was  after- 
ward m^ified,  and  the  foundation  laia  of  the  Columbia  College.  Lnprudent 
counsels  prevailing,  heavy  debts  were  incurred,  and  the  plan  of  the  original 
author  of  the  enterprise  was  lost  sight  of. 

Theological  schools  now  arose  at  otJier  points,  and  **Furman  Academy after 
some  enlargement  of  its  plan,  became  "  Furman  Theological  Institution^*  During 
an  existence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  quite  a  number  of  younff  ministers  re- 
ceived more  or  less  training  in  a  course  of  general  and  of  sacred  learning.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  office  as  instructors :  Profl 
Joseph  A.  Wame,  Prof.  Samuel  Furman,  Prof.  Jesse  Hartwell,  Prof.  Wm. 
Hooper,  Prof  J.  S.  Maginsis,  Prof  J.  L.  Reynolds,  Prof.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Prot 
J.  8.  Mims,  Prof.  J.  C.  rurman,  Prof.  P.  C.  fidwards. 

During  the  administration  of  the  three  last-named  professors,  it  was  proposed  to 
engraft  upon  the  theological  institution  a  collegiate  and  an  acadenucal  depart- 
ment, ana  in  connection  with  this  change  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  estab- 
lishment, with  a  new  name,  to  another  location.  The  proposal  met  with  &vor ; 
a  charter  was  obtained,  and,  in  1852,  Furman  University  made  a  beginning  in 
town  of  Greenville. 

Funds  amounting  in  all  to  $150,000  have  been  contributed,  and  efforts 
are  still  in  progress  for  its  increased  endowment.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
necessity  or  providing  at  the  South  for  the  more  complete  education  of  young 
men  looldng  forward  to  the  Christian  ministry,  having  oeen  more  deeply  felt  by 
the  Southern  Baptists,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish  this  design. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  tendered  the  amount  of  funds  for  theo- 
logical education,  (near  $30,000)  in  their  hands,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  contribution 
of  $100,000,  to  be  made  by  the  State,  on  condition  of  an  equal  amount  beinf 
raised  by  the  other  Southern  States.  The  Southern  Central  Baotist  Theological 
Seminary,  with  the  South  Carolina  endowment  completed,  and  tne  endowment  of 
the  other  States  in  progress,  has  just  been  openea  undw  the  auspices  of  four 
professors,  and  jnth  very  encouraging  prospects ;  as  a  consecmence  of  this,  the 
Theological  Department  of  the  University  nas  been  suspended. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  University  consists  of  a  collegiate  and  a  prepare  - 
tory  department,  with  five  professors  and  two  tutors.  The  range  of  instruction 
is  as  lar^e  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  first  class  colleges  of  our  country.^ 

Adoptmff  as  a  general  outline  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Virgmia  Uni- 
versity (of  which  institution,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  C.  H.  Judson,  is  a 
graduate),  the  University  is  divided  into  six  schools,  viz. : 

I.  Of  AjLcient  Languages  and  Literature. 

II.  Of  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

III.  Of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

IV.  Of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

V.  Of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Evidence  of  Christianity. 

VI.  Of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages  instruction  has  also  been  imparted 
in  French  and  Carman. 
The  University  has  the  credit  of  having  introduced  into  South  Carolina  the 

Slan  of  mitten  examinations ^  as  the  test  of  proficiency.  No  student  obtains  a 
iploma  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  close  or  a  term  of  years.  As  soon  as  he  is 
prepared,  and  not  until  then,  can  he  gain  the  honor  of  the  institution.  The 
consequence  is,  as  in  every  other  case,  where  the  same  means  are  resorted  to 
to  secure  the  interests  of  sound  education,  the  number  of  graduates  is  smalL 
But  they  are  likely  to  be  marked  men.  The  adoption  of  this  system  by  a  young 
and  imperfectiy  endowed  institution,  fatal  as  it  is  to  an  easy  popularify,  is  a  no- 
ble tribute  to  the  hi^h  interests  of  true  learning. 

This  youDff  estabhshment  has  designedly  put  one  principle  to  a  practical  test, 
the  results  of  which  entitie  it  to  serious  attention  from  the  friends  of  education 
and  of  the  young,  throughout  our  country.   It  is  the  rejection  of  the  dormitoiy 
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^•tom  iifkd  boArding  in  commont.  This  ruinous  i^lic  of  an  old  system  has 
D6en  banished.  The  students  ai^  domiciliated  in  private  families.  They  are 
thus  kept  in  smaller  bodies  and  enjoy  the  restraining  and  refining  power  of  the 
family.  The  best  substitute  that  can  be  provided  for  the  influence  of  their  own 
homes  is  thus  thrown  around  them,  and  as  a  body  they  are  well-behaved  to  a 
proverb.  Intelligent  observers  have  frequently  remarked  upon  the  singular 
propriety  of  demeanor  characterizing  so  large  a  body  of  young  men. 

Another  feature  in  the  plan  of  this  institution  deserves  notice. 

"We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  power  of  discipline  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Facul- 
1y,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  never  interferes.  All  temptation  to  a  re- 
cusant spirit  to  carry  his  complaints  before  another  body  than  the  Faculty  is 
thus  cut  oflF— the  dignity  of  tne  administration  of  the  Faculty  is  preserved. 
Hence,  doubtless,  in  part  has  arisen  the  fact  that  nothing  like  collision  between 
Faculty  and  students  occurs. 

But  in  a4dition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  Faculty  have  aimed 
to  bring  the  moral  element  into  fullest  play  in  the  government  of  the  Univer 
•ity. 

The  students'  are  treated  as  incapable  of  anything  ungentlemufdy,  until  one 
proves  himself  so.  His  declarations  are  received  as  tnu ;  his  conduct  is  spied 
with  no  humiliating  surveillance.  When  it  is  found  that  any  one  has  violated 
kis  pledge  to  obey  the  rules,  it  is  treated  as  a  grave  ofifenee ;  if  he  persists,  or 
if  he  resorts  to  falsehood,  he  is  quietly  sent  home,  on  the  principle  that  he  is  not 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  students.  Mere  idleness  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
sending  a  student  away. 

It  may  seem  to  be  oojectionable  that  this  Institution  is  demminaliorial. 

l*he  answer  is  :  that  it  is  only  by  denominational  action  that  reli^ous  men 
can  provide  for  educational  interests.  It  is  known  that  in  the  exercise  of  their 
professional  functions,  the  professors  in  Furman  University  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  careful  avoidance  of  everything  like  sectarianism.  At  the  same 
time,  as  religious  men,  holding  ofiice  by  the  appointment  of  a  religious  body, 
they  feel  that  they  can  approach  their  students  with  perfect  freedom,  in  the 
application  of  those  great  motives, "which  are  supplied  to  human  action  by  re- 
vealed religion,  and  without  doubt,  it  is  because  they  thus  treat  with  their 
pupils,  as  men  earnestly  set  upon  the  highest  interests  of  those  committed  to 
their  charge,  that  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  affection  toward  their  instruc- 
tors has  become  an  obvious  characteristic  of  the  students  of  Furman  Univer- 
sity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELUNY. 


l.^NEGROES  IN  A  STATE  OF  FREEDOM  AT  THE  KORTH  AND  IN 
^  ENGLAND. 

Wi  have  before  us  two  rtcent  very  important  authorities  upon  the  condition 
of  the  ebony  race  in  a  state  of  freedom  at  the  North  and  in  the  British  West 
Indies.   What  say  Exeter  and  Faneuil  Halls ! 

No.  1. — From  thv  Philadelphia  North  AuiRioAif  (Black  Rkpublicait). 

If  there  is  any  one  &ct  established  by  steadily  accumulating  evidence,  it  is 
that  the  free  negro  cannot  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  United  States  He  is  an 
exotic  among  us,  and  all  the  efibrts  of  philanthropists  to  naturalize  him  on 
American  soil  and  under  American  skies  nave  failed.  We  know  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whites,  wliich  defeats  all  the 
attempts  made  to  improve  radically  and  permanently  the  condition  of  the  blacks 
but  after  allowine  to  this  cause  all  the  influence  which  it  deserves,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  does  not  explain  the  almost  universal  degradation  of  the  colored 
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population  in  the  free  States,  and  we  must  look  bejond  prejudioe  and  soetai 
ostracism,  and  the  nnequal  legislation  which  may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  th^ 
for  some  deeper  explanation^one  which  we  beiieve  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  ooa-. 
stitution  of  the  negro  himself. 

It  is  a  great  mistoke  to  suppose  that  the  mere  cifcamstance  of  remoring  the 
political  disabilities  under  which  any  particular  class  may  happen  to  labor  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  alter  and  improre  their  condition.  The  most  that  liberal 
institulions  and  laws  can  do  is,  to  leave  men  free  to  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  their  faculties  in^i^eral ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  tltsse  faculties, 
and  the  innate  qualities  of  the  soul,  will  be  the,  state  of  the  man  and  of  society 
resulting.  Now,  so  ftur  as  the  colored  population  of  most  of  the  free  States  are 
concerned,  there  are  no  laws  that  trammel  their  faeulties,  or  limit  the  sphece  of 
their  industry.  They  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  most  callings,  and  to  accumulate 
property.  The  laws  extend  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of  the  colored 
man  as  they  do  to  the  white.  And  to  prove  this,  if  pffoof  were  needed,  it  would 
be  easy  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  persons  belonging  to  this  class,  who  have 
grown  rich  by  honest  industry.  And  in  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  we  find  iht  great  bulk  of  our  colored  population,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred, 
making  a  precarious  livelihood  by  contentedly  performing  the  most  menial  offices, 
or  living  in  idleness  and  wretdiedness,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  attribute  it  to  char- 
acteristics of  their  own.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  enougk  sympathy  is  felt  for 
our  colored  people,  to  furnish  them  with  encouragement  and  patronage,  if  they 
had  the  enterpnse  to  become  good  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  the  energy  to 
compete  with  the  white  laborer.  And  besides,  in  the  North,  there  is  usually  such 
a  demand  for  labor  as  to  absorb  the  supply,  and  no  well-qualified  workman,  unless 
in  periods  of  depression,  is  unemployed.  But  we  see  the  blacks  daily  driven  from 
avocations  once  deemed  almost  exclusively  their  own.  It  is  long  since  they  have 
flourished  in  any  of  the  trades,  if  they  ever  pursued  them  with  success.  With- 
in a  few  years  they  have  ceased  to  be  hackney  coachmen  and  draymen  :  and  they 
are  now  almost  displaced  as  stevedores.  They  are  rapidly  losing  their  places  as 
barbers  and  servants.  Ten*£imilies  employ  white  servants  now,  where  one  did 
twenty  years  ago.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  ffiven  of  these  £&cts,  the  fiicts 
themselves  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  colored  popula- 
tion, unless  they  can  be  induced  to  return  as  colonists  to  the  native  land  of  their 
race,  or  seek  some  other  tropical  region,  baffles  the  wisest  of  us  to  say. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  by  reflecting  on  the  great  reluctance  displayed  by 
the  people  of  the  new  States  to  have  free  negroes  settle  among  them.  There  is 
something  more  in  this  than  mere  prejudice  or  jealousy.  It  is  exhibited  in  places 
where  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people  are  as  diverse  as  in  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  Iowa.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  to  become  a  rule,  in  framing  a  constitution  for 
a  new  Slate,  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  firee  negroes.  In  the  case  of  a  slave 
State  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this.  The  presence  of  the  free  negro  is  dis- 
advantageous to  the  slave.  And,  besides,  the  policy  of  the  slave  State  is  to  dis- 
courage manumission,  which  draws  from' the  resources  of  the  State  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  laborers.  But  in  a  free  State,  where  emigration  is  invited  by 
holding  out  every  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  States  and  to  foreign- 
ers, this  aversion  to  the  presence  of  colored  people  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
opinion  that  has  obtained,  almost  universally,  that  they  cannot  become  useful 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  cannot  compete,  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  white  races. 

This  opinion  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  observation.  It  has  come  to  prevail 
in  the  free  States,  in  spite  of  theories — we  had  almost  said,  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  good  men  everywhere.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
truth  should  be  fully  recognized  by  humane  and  philanthropic  men.  We  believe 
that  all  labors  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  free  colored  man, 
as  well  as  the  slave  population  of  this  country,  will  miserably  fail,  unless  this 
truth  is  borne  in  mind.  We  applaud  to  the  eoio  the  movement  made  in  Russia 
by  the  czar  to  enfranchise  the  peasant,  and  raise  the  serf  to  the  digiiity  of  a  free 
man ;  and  this,  because  there  is  no  natural  difl^erence  betweefi  the  Russian  land- 
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lord  aad  hit  Mrrant  attached  to  the  soil.  The  latter  poesesses  all  the  eapabilitiea 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  needs  only  that  chance  of  development  which  the 
restrictions  imposed  bj  the  laws  forbade  them  to  enjoy.  But  the  perplexing 
problem  which  we  in  the  United  States  must  bring  to  a  practical  solution,  is  what 
M  to  be  done  for  a  race  which,  in  the  absence  of  prohibitory  laws,  can  make  no 
headway  vihatever  for  itself ;  or,  at  least,  none  in  the  presence  of  a  race  of  supe- 
rior intellectual  force  and  enersy  1  We  see  new  communities  springing  up«  and 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  residence  of  a  class,  marked  by  peculiar  physical  and 
moral  characteristics,  among  them,  on  the  conviction  that  its  members  must  be 
a  burden  on  their  resources.  We  see  the  same  class  at  our  own  doors,  as  a  body, 
daily  becoming  more  helpless.  Of  all  questions,  none  deserves  more  to  be  well 
pondered,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  negroes 
on  this  American  continent.  Let  not  a  hasty  judgment  pronoance  their  case 
utterly  hopeless ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  false  theories  respecting  the  e^ual 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  races  deceive  into  a  mistaken  and  injurious 
policy. 

No.  2. — Fkom  the  LoNDOir  Tniis. 
There  is  no  blinking  the  truth.  Years  of  bitter  experience — ^years  of  hope 
deferred,  of  self-devotion  unrequited,  of  poverty,  of  humiliation,  of  prayers  un- 
answered, of  sufferings  derideo,  of  insults  unresented,  of  contumely  patiently 
endured — have  conviflced  us  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  spoken  out,  loudlyand 
energetically,  despite  the  wild  mockings  of  **  howling  cant.*'  The  freed  West 
India  negro  slave  will  not  till  the  soil  for  wages ;  the  free  son  of  the  ex- slave  is  as 
obstinate  as  his  sire.  He  will  cultivate  lands  which  he  has  not  bought  for  his 
own  yams,  mangoes,  and  plantains.  These  satisfy  his  wants  ;  he  does  not  care 
for  yours.  Cotton,  and  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  tobacco — he  cares  little  for  thera. 
And  what  matters  it  to  him  that  the  Englishman  has  sunk  his  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  on  mills,  machinery,  d&c„  which  now  totter  on  the  languishing 
estate,  that  for  years  has  only  returned  beggary  and  debt.  He  eats  his  yams,  and 
sniggers  at  Buckra.*' 

We  know  not  why  this  should  be ;  but  it  is  so.  The  negro  has  been  bought 
with  a  price,  the  price  of  English  taxation  and  English  toil.  He  has  been  **  re- 
deemed from  bondage**  by  the  sweat  and  travail  of  some  millions  of  hard-work- 
ing Englishmen.  Twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling — one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars — have  been  distilled  from  the  brains  and  muscles  of  the  free  English 
borer,  of  every  degree,  to  fashion  the  West  Indian  negro  into  a  free  and  in- 
ependent  laborer.'*  "  Free  and  independent**  enough  he  has  become,  God 
nows,  but  laborer  he  is  not ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  never  will  be.  He 
will  sing^  hymns  and  ^uote  texts,  but  honest,  steady  industry,  he  not  only  detests 
but  despises.  We  wish  to  Heaven  that  some  people  in  England — neither  gov- 
ernment, people,  nor  parsons,  nor  clergymen — but  some  just-minded,  honest-, 
hearted  and  clear-sighted  men,  would  go  out  to  some  of  the  islands — say  Jamaica 
Dominica,  or  Antigua,  not  for  a  month  or  three  months,  but  for  a  year — would 
watch  the  precious  protege  of  English  philanthropy,  the  freed  negro,  in  his  daily 
hab  its  ;  would  watch  him  as  he  lazily  plants  his  littlo  squatting ;  would  see  bun 
as  he  proudly  rejects  agricultural  or  domestic  service,  or  accepts  it  only  at  wages 
ludicrously  disproportionate  tothe  value  of  his  work.  We  wish,  too,  they  would 
watch  him  while,  with  a  hide  thicker  than  that  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  body 
to  which  fervid  heat  is  a  comfort  rather  than  an  annoyance,  he  droningly  lounges 
over  the  prescribed  task,  on  which  the  intrepid  Englishman,  uninured  to  the 
burning  sun,  consumes  his  impatient  energy,  and  too  often  sacrifices  his  life. 
We  wish  they  would  go  out  and  view  the  negro  in  all  the  blazonry  of  his  idle- 
ness, his  pride,  his  ingratitude,  contemptuously  sneering  at  the  industry  of  that 
race  whicn  made  him  free,  and  then  come  home  and  teach  the  memorable  lesson 
of  their  experience  to  the  fanatics  who  have  perverted  him  into  what  he  is. 

2— FRAUDS  IN  FOOD  AND  MEDICINE. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Convention,  whkh  was  in  session  at  Boston  lately,  a 
report  was  read  upon  the  adulterations  of  food  and  medicine  in  this  country. 
The  statements,  which  are  based  on  actual  examination  aud  analyses  of  articles 
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sold  at  the  groceries  and  drug  shops,  are  in  many  instances  quite  starilm^. 
Truly  we  know  very  little  about  what  we  daily  eat  and  drink.  Almost  everything 
capable  of  adulteration,  the  price  of  which  makes  it  an  ol:ject  to  practise  frauds, 
has  been  and  is  adulterated,  very  frequently,  if  not  generally.  Some  of  these 
adulterations,  such  as  the  mixture  of  starch  with  cream  of  tartar,  are  harmless  in 
their  effects.  They  are  simply  frauds.  But  others  are  positively  pemidoafl, 
and  the  continued  use  of  the  corrupted  articles  cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  to 
health.  Some  of  them  are  positively  poisonous,  and  disease  and  death  have  been 
directly  traced  to  them. 

The  list  of  adulterated  and  substituted  articles  given  in  the  report  woold  as- 
tonish most  people.  We  quote  in  brief  a  few  of  the  articles  in  most  common 
use.  Flour  and  bread  are  adulterated  and  rendered  unwholsome  by  hydratod 
sulphate  of  lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  alum ;  tea  and  snuff  with  chromate  of 
lead  ;  custard  powders  with  the  same ;  cayenne  and  curry  powder  with  red  oxyde 
of  lead ;  pickles  and  bottled  fruits  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  verdigris  ;  vinegar 
with  sulpburie  acid ;  sugar  with  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris ;  milk  with  chidk, 
sheep's  brains,  and  grou^  tumeric ;  chocolate  with  rice,  flour,  starch,  red  lead,  and 
various  other  substances  ;  mustard  with  tumeric  and  flour  ;  batter  vrith  potato 
starch,  mutton  tallow,  and  sugar  of  lead.  A  fictitious  tapioca  is  made  wholly  of 
potato  starch.  Cream  of  tartar  is  adulterated  with  a  variety  of  articles,  some  of 
them  highly  injurious,  such  as  tartrate  of  lime,  chalk,  poydered  marble,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  alum,  etc.  Some  specimens  examined  were  two  thirds  starch.  The 
large  amounts  of  this  article  used  in  modem  cooking  make  its  adulteration  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  but  of  vast  harm  to  the 
community. 

The  committee  ascertained  that  an  article  of  ground  coffee  sold  as  fine  old 
Java,"  was  compounded  at  the  mill  as  follows  :  for  every  100  pounds  there  are 
60  pounds  of  peas.  20  pounds  of  chicory,  and  20  pounds  of  coffee.  A  member  of 
the  convention  said  that  it  was  withm  his  knowledge  that  one  firm  in  New- 
York  used  annually  100  tons  soda  ash  in  manufacturing  saleratus,  and  other  es- 
tablishments used  smaller  quantities. 

Drugs  are  adulterated  with  various  substances  ;  In  New- York  the  wholesale 
dealers  use  ship  bread  and  sawdust  extensively ;  in  Boston  mostly  com  meal 
and  bran.  Some  of  the  formulas  regularly  used  by  a  New- York  house  in  prepar- 
ing their  adulterations,  were  as  follows : 

Powdered  Cape  Aloes — Gape  aloes  dried,  100  lbs. ;  ship  biscuit,  100  lbs. ;  cur- 
cuma q.  s.  to  color. 

Common  Ginger — African  Ginger,  200  lbs. ;  capsicum  hulls,  25  lbs. ;  bis- 
cuit, 100  lbs. ;  curcuma  q.  s.  to  color. 

Ipecac  powdered — ^Ipecac,  100  lbs. ;  ship  biscuit  25  to  40  lbs. 

Opium  powdered — ^Turkey  opium,  50  lbs. ;  Egyptian  opium  25  lbs. ;  biscuit, 
40  lbs. 

Turkey  Rhubarb  is  manufactured  from  East  India  rhubarb  by  tuming  it 
down  in  a  lathe  to  the  right  shape.  The  common  medicines,  balsam  copal va, 
flloesy  chloroform,  tartar  emetic,  alcohol,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  various  cheap  adul- 
terations, and  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  common  demand  in  the  apotiiecary  shop 
that  escapes  this  process.  The  counterfeiting  of  liquors  is  notorious  and  well 
understood. 

8.— THE  PRAIRIES  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  all  write  and  speak  of  the  prairies  of  the  West,  but  no  man  can  have  an 
idea  of  Uiem,  until  he  has  seen  them  in  all  their  varie^  in  Ulinois.   The  real 

{>rairie  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  an  unbroken  sea  of  green,  and  this  great 
sndscape  grows  majestic  from  its  vast  extent.  Far  as  the  eye  ean  readi,  in 
every  direction,  boundless  as  the  -view  at  sea  when  the  billows  are  hushed, 
not  a  tree  or  dwelling  in  sight,  these  prairies  stretch  away  in  their  grandeur ; 
and  when  the  change  comes,  when  a  group  of  trees  is  seen,  or  a  solitary  dwell- 
ing mis  the  void,  the  effect  is  in  no  sense  weakened.  To  us,  it  was  the  most 
wondrous  prospect  upon  which  we  had  ever  gazed,  and,  to  we  glided  on  for 
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hours  with  this  unchaBged  and  magnificent  view  before  ns,  we  wondered  that 
the  fashionable  tide  of  travel  did  not  set  in  this  direction.  As  we  passed  along 
near  one  of  the  towns,  we  saw  a  ]ai]ge  pio-nie  party  emerging  from  the  open 
prairie  with  immense  bouquets  of  prairie  flowers,  which  bloom  in  ^reat  vanetr 
and  beauty  at  this  season.  We  saw  no  rose,  but  *almost  every  variety  of  small 
flowers  seen  at  the  East  maj  be  found  here,  in  a  profusion  which  is  wonderful. 

The  formation  of  the  prairies  is  accounted  for  on  various  hypotheses,  but  the 
most  natural  and  probable  is  the  idea  that  they  resulted  from  the  deposits  of 
water  by  which  the  land  was,  ages  ago,  covered.  The  clay  and  gravel  whioh  lie 
beneath  have  no  peculiar  qualities  ;  out  they  are  eovered  hy  a  loam  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  which  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  It  has  been 
produced  by  the  constant  springing  up  and  rotting  down  of  prairie  grass,  which 
nas  been  goin^  on  for  ages.  One  oi  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the 
prairies  is,  their  destitution  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  multitude  of  rank  grasses 
and  flowers  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  this  is  caused  by  the  continual  fires 
which  sweep  over  the  plains.  Every  fall  these  vast  plains  are  burned  over,  but 
when  this  is  preventea  by  the  settlement  of  the  country,  forests  will  spring  up 
in  great  rapidity.  There  are  at  present  no  indications  that  the  soil  can  be  worn 
ou  t.  It  requires  no  manure,  and  will  yield  its  crops  so  readily  that  the  fiirming 
p  opulation  pay  too  little  attention  to  its  proper  cultivation.  All  over  Illinois 
there  are  gross  complaints  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  ;  and,  so  far  as  our  observation  extended,  the  charge  was  sub- 
stantiated. There  are  no  boms  anywhere,  and  the  grain  lies  scattered  about 
with  unparalleled  wastQ.—^Niwark  Idgrcury. 

4.— NEWLY  DISCOVERED  GOLD  MINES  IN  GEORGIA. 

Ool.  N.  J.  Scott  of  Auburn,  Alabama,  on  his  return  from  New- York,  favore^ 
our  sanctum  with  a  visit  a  day  or  two  since,  and  left  with  us  a  circular,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  facts  :  Messrs.  Mohone  6l  King  have  ])urchased 
the  Glade  mines  near  Altoona  in  Cass  county,  Ga.  The  value  of  these  mines  is 
incalculable ;  Col.  Scott  informed  us  that  he  was  offered  while  at  the  North^ 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  three  eighths  interest  in  these  mines,  by  respon- 
sible parties  and  refused  it.  Professor  John  Darby,  a  man  of  long  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  in  natural  science,  has  examined  these  mines  personally, 
and  giv-es  his  testimony  in  favor  of  their  vast  richness.    He  says  : 

♦*  The  great  Altoona  branch,  in  Cass  county,  Georgia,  rises  in  this  property, 
from  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  taken  out  from  1832  to  the  present 
time ;  and  this  branch  and  other  branches  rising  in  this  property  would  now 
yield  profitable  results,  in  getting  what  gold  was  left  from  the  ruoe  and  imper- 
fect working  of  former  years. 

There  are  three  principal  gold  veins  running  through  this  property,  all  of 
which  have  been  tested  and  gave  the  most  gratifying  results. 

I  have  been  over  the  gold-bearing  region  of  Georgia  as  well  as  of  other  States, 
and  have  studied  their  geology,  and  I  Imve  no  hesitotion  in  saying,  that  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  equal  the  indications  of  the  Mahone  &  King  mines.  I  en- 
tered the  opening  made  on  one  of  the  veins,  with  a  workman,  and  took  out  more 
than  fifty  aoUars  of  gold  in  less  than  thirty  minutes*  labor. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  this  property,  and  the 
length  of  the  three  veins  cannot  be  less  than  two  miles,  and  tue  amount  of  de- 
posit gold  is  in  large  quantity.  I  have  given  the  above  from  memory,  at  the 
request  of  PJB^i^s  mterested,  and  it  is  not  above  what  a  strict  examination  will 
bear  out  The  specimens  that  it  has  yielded  in  nuggets  of  gold  taken  from  the 
quartz  rock  weighing  as  high  as  eighteen  or  nineteen  dwts.,  are  seldom  equalled 
by  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  globe,  and  that  too,  under  circumstances 
the  least  favorable  to  its  proper  development.  Those  desirous  of  engaging  in 
mining  operations  for  gold,  need  not  go  to  California  or  New  South  Wales,  but 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  may  find  as  safe  investment  of  capital  as  the  worid  affords  ; 
nature  has  planted  it  there,  it  cannot  deceive.'' 
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1* — ^TtaRouoH  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers Tm  J|»ve  receired  a  copy  of  the 
following  work : 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  South  Carolina,  By  J.  Belton 
O'NealU  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
Law  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court 
of  Errors.    Charleston,'  S.  C.  :  S. 
G.  Courtnay  A  Co.    2  vols.  1869. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  contribution 
to  Southern  literature,  from  an  enter- 
prising Southern  house.    The  author, 
Judge  O'NeaU,  is  weU  known  to  the 
country  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and 
purest-minded  men,  and  has  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  his  profession, 
and  to  men  of  letters  everywhere.  We 
anticipate  an  extensive  circulation  for 
the  work,  not  only  in  South  Carolina, 
but  throughout  the  Southwest.  It  con- 
tains the  fee  bill  of  1791,  and  a  cata- 
loflrae  of  all  the  attorneys  ever  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  State.    The  bio- 
graphical department  includes  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  names.  "We  have 
only  space  to  give  those  of  the  Judges, 
Chancellors,  etc.,  omitting  the  names 
of  more  than  a  hundred  leading  law- 
yers: 

CwBr  JusTiois.— Winiam  Henrj  Drayton, 
John  Rutledge,  Nicholas  Trott. 

Law  JuDGis.— .£danu8  Barko,  Elihn  Hall 
Bay,  Joseph  BrcTard,  A.  Pickens  Butler,  C. 
J.  ^olcock,  Langdon  Cheres,  John  Drayton, 
Joslah  J.Evans,  Baylies  J.  Earle,  John  F. 
Sn."i*^,^*°''*"*  ^'       QiJchrlst,  D. 

BUiott  Hufer,  Wm.  Johnson,  Thos.  Lee,  M. 


D.  Martin,  Abraham  Nott,  J.  Belton  O'WealL 
Robert  Pringle,  Henry  Pendleton,  Ephralm 
Ramsay,  J.  S.  Richardson,  Wm.  Smith,  L. 
C.  Tresevant,  Thomas  Watecs.  Samaei 
Wilds. 

Chancbllobs.— JJ.  CaMwell,  H.  W.  De  Sani- 
fJ!'?*  I>»«^»  Theodore  OaiUiard. 

Richard  Hutson,  J.Green  Hunt,  Wm.  Har- 
per. W.  D.  James,  DaTid  Johnson,  John  ICat- 
thews,  Wm.  Marshall,  Hugh  Rutledge,  Waddr 
Thompson.  ' 

RscoBi>»s.— Jacob  Azson,  Wm.  Drmyton. 
O.  B.  Sokhard,  Mitchel  King,  SamuellW 
leau. 

Several  J  interesting  articles  are  on 
hand  for  the  January  number,  having 
been  received  too  late  for  the  present 
month. 

By  the  time  that  the  December  No. 
of  the  Review  shall  be  issued,  we  hope 
to  be  found  in  our  office  at  New-(h^ 
leans,  fully  prepared  for  the  occupii. 
tions  of  the  winter,  and  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome  to  such  of  our 
friends  from  the  interior  as  may  repair 
for  pleasure  or  for  business  to  that  en- 
terprising emporium.  At  this  moment 
we  are  enjoying  a  pleasant  relaxation 
in  South  Carolina,  among  the  friends 
and  associates  of  early  years,  and  shaU 
have  some  interesting  notes  to  incor- 
porate in  our  pages,  as  soon  as  we  oaa 
find  a  moment  to  write  them  out.  Our 
visit  by  the  Savannah  railroad  to  the 
rice  plantations,  and  to  Edisto,  fur- 
nished much  valuable  matter,  and  en- 
abled us  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
many  excellent  gentlemen,  among 
whom  Governor  Aiken  stands  pre- 
eminent  But  of  this  hereafter. 
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